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years (;f war to emerge from the seclusion of 
his oftice at Delhi or Simla. In July> 1917, 
h(‘ was recalled to England to give evidence 
be fore the Mesopotamian Commission, and Sir 
CharU^H Monro, who had held with great 
distinction an important command in France, 
was sent out to succeed him as Commander- 
in-C^hief, and at once proceeded to Mesopotamia 
to take th(^ measure of the military situation 
for himself. Equally important changes had 
meanwhile taken place in the liigher commands 
in Me.sopotamia, and notably the supersession 
of Sir Percy Lake, formerly Chief of the 
Staff to Sir Beauchamp Duff — whose appoint- 
ment early in 1017 to the supreme command 
in Mesopotamia had been much criticized at 
the tirnt^ — ^l>y Sir Stanley Maude, the brilliant 
general who was so soon to retrieve the whole 
situation by the conquest of Baghdad, and 
then again so soon to be arrested by the 
hand of death in his splendid career of victory. 

Even before these charrgos had relieved the 
now Viceroy frotn the grave military pre- 
occupations of his first few months in India 
ho had found himself compelled to take up 
the difiicult problem of political reforms, to 
wlrich his preriecessor had already given much 
attention. In close consultat ion with the mem- 
bers of his Executive ('ouncil, Lord ('helrnsford 
devoted his first summer in Simla to the pre- 
paration of an extensive scheme for submission 
to the Secretary of State. But the new Viceroy’s 
natural reserve, from which, moreover, he 
could hardly have dep^irtod so long as the 
scheme had not obtained the sanction of the 
British Covermnent, was soon skilfully exploited 
by the advanced party to cast douVjts upon his 
“ sympathy for Indian a.spirations ” and to 
stimulate the growing impatience of Indian 
politicians. The extremists did not hesitate 
to denounce him as the reactionary nominee 
of a reactionary Secretary of State (Mr. Austen 
Chambf^rlain), and, as a newcomer, he had not 
yet had time or opportunity to acquire public 
confidence sulliciently to counteract the insi-' 
dious campaign directed against him. During 
the autumn session of the Viceroy’s Legis- 
lative Council nineteen Indian “ elected ” 
members submitted a written memorandum 
containing a list of meivuires which, in their 
opinion, constituted a minimum instalment 
of the changes which India was entitled to 
demand from ‘the new angle of vision” at 
lu>Tn«\ The memorandum had been hastily 
prej: irod, and at once provoked expressions 


of dissent from other Indian representatives 
who had been ignored by the signatories as 
mere ” nominated ” mer ibers. Whilst some 
of its demands were quit(> rea.sonable, such as 
the repeal of the Indian Arms Act, and the 
granting of .Army c«^>mmissions to Indians, 
which had long been overcliie, the consti- 
tutional refonns, as far as their meaning 
was intelligible, seemed calculated either to 
aggravate the tlefects of th(' Morley-Mint(3 
reforms by inc.reasiiig tlie power of the Indian 
opposition to criticize and obstruct the 
action of the Executive without having to 
bear any corresponding responsibility, or else 
to involve a revolutionary change in the 
entire system of Indian government, only 
conceivable if India were endowed with really 
representative institutions. However crude 
this document was, the Government of India 
would jjcrhaps have done better not to ignore 
it compleUdy. Their silence played into the 
hands of the extremists, who captured .the 
Inchan National Congress at its next annual 
session held in Christmas week, 1910, at 
laicknow. Mrs. Bt?sant, whose mischievous 
activities had led to her exclusion from the 
Bombay Presidency and some other provinces, 
and Mr. Tilak, the great Deccan agitator, 
who reappeared for the first time on the scene 
after having served his six yeai*s’ t^orm of 
transportation to Mandalay for sedition, were 
the heroes of tlio session. After many impas- 
sioned orations, in which the most fervid 
Nationalists had, as usual, to declaim against 
” alien ” misrule in an ” alien ” tongue, as 
English is the one language they have in 
common and the one practical bond of natu«na 1 
unity between them, the Congress passed a 
series of resolutions claiming for India the 
status of a self-governing State, with complete 
financial, legislative, and achuinistrative auto- 
nomy, and, as a first step, the election of half 
the Government of India by the non-official 
Indian members of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, and other reforms of a similar and 
even more drastic character for the Indian 
Provincial Governments. I,ord Chelmsford had 
delivered in advance during a visit to Calcutta 
an earnest warning against such ” cataclysmic 
changes,” and, in reply to an address presented 
to him a few weeks later by a body of Indian 
joiu-nalists who demanded the repeal of the 
Press Act, ho pointed out, with abundant 
quotations from the extremist press and^ 
in particular, from Mrs. Besant’s own orgai)» 
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New India, the dangerous, if not actually 
criminal, U'ugths to which political agitation 
was being cai’i'ied. Unfortunately, whilst thcj 
Viceroy’s admonitions were so much breath 
vvast(vl on the c'xtrernistH. he was not in a 
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position to rally the tnodorates to his support 
by any definite enunciation of policy, as the 
Gtivernrnent of India were still engaged in a 
protract(Ml exchange of views with the Secretary 
of State. Nor, iridc’cd, did there seem to be 
atiy fixity of purpose or uniformity of policy 
at Delhi. AVheixjas the Home Kiile agitation 
was spreading all over India and assuming 
the character of an unmistakably All-Indian 
movement, tlie Government of liiilia shrank 
from the responsibility of dealing with it 
themselves, and left it to the Provincial 
<lov(>rnments to take such measures as they 
might deem necessary under their own authority, 
'rhe result was a dejilorable lack of imiformity, 
which produced merely an impression of irre- 
solution and weakness i.e., the most fatal 
imjiression possible in any Oriental country. 

The appointment of three delegates to repre- 
sent India at the special Imperial War Con- 
ference held in London in the spring of 1917 
tt'inporarily eased the situation. It was a 
generous fulfihnent of the pledge which Lord 


Harding'> had been authorized to give 4welvo 
months before. Besides Sii- James Mestoii, 
Lieutenant-Govf rnor of th€| United Provinces, 
w'ell known for his warm sympathy with all 
legitimate Indian aspirations, the Maharajah 
of Bikanir, an Indian Ruling Prince of an- 
cient lineage and great parts, and Sir S. 
Sinha, an able leader of moderate Indian 
opinion, who had been the first Indian member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in Lord 
M info’s t ime, and had presided over the Indian 
National Congress of 1 915, proceeded to England 
to speak for India for the fii-st time in the 
united counsels of tlie whole Commonwealth 
of British nations with an authority worthy 
of the share she had borne in the great war. 
The s|)letidi(l reception given to them by their 
colleagues from the self-governing Dominions, 
as w^ell as by the British Government and the 
British people, inadt a great impression in 
India and went far to countca’act an organized 
cam[)aign of sus[ncion and ill-feoling agaitpst 
the Dominions, b;)r which the treatment of 
Indian settlers in South Africa and the whole 
very diflicult and delicate question of Indian 
immigration into British colonies had often 
alTorded good, or at least specious, grounds. 

In the calmer atmosphere thus created, the 
Government of India w^ere able to introduce two 
important measures connected with the prose- 
cution of the war w hich received at first a con- 
siderable amount of support from Indian 
opinion. One was an undertaking to contribute 
£100,000,000 as India’s share of the Empire’s 
war expenditure and the issue of an Indian loan 
to cover a first instalment of that contribution. 
Many Indians had themselves exyjressed their 
regret that the Empire had not made a larger 
appeal to Indian patriotism, and the share 
India had hitherto borne of the financial 
burdens of the war had been scarcely appre- 
ciable, as it was only in the Budget of 1916 that 
a slight increase of taxation had taken place, 
and the Imperial Exchequer continued tn 
defray all the extra costs involved by the em- 
ployment of Indian troops in the various 
theatres of war outside India. It must, 
however, bo remembered that, whilst the 
Dominions had spent very little before the 
war on Imperial defence, a considerable 
portion of the revenues of India had always 
been devoted to the Ai’iny, and she had 
thus been in a position to place a large and 
well-equipped force in the field at an early 
and critical stage of the war well ahead ol 
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the Dominion contingents. Tlio Indian War 
Loan was launched with very general approval, 
even from leading Ixtremists, and ultimately 
produced a sum of Viearly £40,000,000, which 
was four times as much as the Finance Member, 

Sir William Meyer, had ventured to anti- 
oipate. 

The other measure was an Act to im|)oso 
a nsjtricted form of compulsory military 
training and service on the European com- 
munity, and to arrange for the voluntary 
enrolment of Indians in a s)iecinl military 
force to be raised for the war in all parts of 
India It was a measure which might with 
advantage have been taken as soon as the 
war broke out, and the European Volunteer 
Corps would then have welcomed it heartily, 
whereas the manner and the season of the year 
m wluch the new Act was put into operation, 
just at the beginning of the hot weat her of 1917, 
caused a great deal of unnecessary harilship and 
heastburning. It was none the less loyally 
carried into effect. 'I’ho appeal to Indians 
was less successful. At. first it also roceivi^d 
general support from Indian public men, 
who seemed to realize how valuable such 
an experiment might prove for the future 
organization of an All-Indian army on territorial 
lines. Moreover, a good many young Indians 
of the educated classes had set an excellent 
example by vohmtoering during the early stages 
of the war for active service as doctors and in 
the .\mbulance Corps, and had acquitted theni- 
selvos very creditably in France and in Meso- 
potamia. A double company of. Rengalis hud 
also been volunUirily raised as a combatant 
unit imder special authority granted in response 
to the insistent wishes of the people of Bengal. 
But the larger movement which Government 
was now endeavouring, again rather tardily, to 
encourage w'as blighted by political distrust. 

The comiitions in regard to pay and status, 
though similar to those under which our own 
Territorials had been recruited at home, were 
keenly attacked by the extremists as conveying 
some slur of racial inferiority; and within three 
months Government had to give public expres- 
sion to its disappointment in a resolution 
stating that only 300 Indian recruits had so far 
come forward in the whole of India instead of 
the 5,000 asked for by the military authorities. 

Not the least potent of the influenoes which 
favoured a recrudescence of political unrest was 
the Russian Revolution. It created a profound 
impression all over India, and the extremists 


hailed in it above all the downfall of a tyrannical 
bureaucracy with which for many years past 
they had been wont to compare the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy, and always, of course, to the 
latter’s disadvantage. A powerful impel us was 
again given to the extremist r>ropagnuda by the 
publication of the Mesopotamian Report, which 
was construed into a scathing indictment not 
only of Indian military administration, but of 
the whole system of Indian Government, civil 
as well as military ; and the language used in the 
course of the Farliamentnry deflates on the 
Report by .Mr Edwin Montagu a very short 
time before he was appointed to the India 
Oflicc lent itself, unfortunately, to a similar 
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interpretation. This was all the more unfor- 
tunate as the intermneiit of Mrs. Bosant 
(Junp 19) by th(« Government of Madras had 
given the extremists an opportunity to raise a 
-storm of indignant protests and to threaten a 
campaign of “ passive resistance.” Many 
moderate Indians regarded the action of the 
Madras Government as, to say the least, ill- 
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t imed, and futile into the bargain, as it merely 
meant the transfer of that lady's activities, 
with very slight restrictions, from her own 
lieadquarters at Adyar, just outside Madras, to 
Ootacamund, the summtu’ headquarters of 
Government, which she herself selected out 
of the various alternatives offered to her for her 
enforced residence. The Government of India 
continued to maintain a sphynx-like attitude 
of silent reserve, though the agitation which 
eontrofl more and more round Mrs. Besant had 
spread throughout political circles all over 
India. The appointment of three new Indian 
members to the India Council in Whitehall — • 
one of whom, Mr. IMiupendranath Bose, had 
presided over the Indian National Congress 
with marked ability and modtjration during the 
fiivit year of the war — was one of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s last acts before he left the India Olhoe ; 
but he got liftlo credit for it in the over-heated 
atmosphere of Inflian politics, and his resig- 
nation on July 12, folio w^nl by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Montagu had been selected to 
succeed him, was welcomed as foreshadowing 
a repudiation by the British Government pf the 
reactionary policy so mischievously but suc- 
cessfully im|)utod to him and to the Viceroy 
appointed diu-ing his tenure of the India 
Otlice. 

What actually happened had a very dif- 


ferent meaning. Mr. Montagu realized perhaps 
more fully than Mr. Chamberlain had done 
the importance of allaying the political excite- 
ment in India by a prompt declaration of 
policy, but the declaration which he made on 
behalf of the British Government, and in full 
agreement with the Government of India, 
was itself the result of the prolonged exchange 
of views that had already taken place between 
Mr. Chambej’lain and the Viceroy. The an- 
nouncement made by Mr. Montagu on August 
20, 1917, marks so important a stage in the 
evolution of British rule in India that its 
terms deserve £o be quoted in full : 

The policy of his Majesty’s Government, with which 
the Govornmont of India are in complete aecord, is that 
of the increasin}< association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration, and the gradual development of 
solf-govorning institutions, with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire. The> have decided 
that substantial stops in this direction should be taken 
as soon as possible, and that it is of the highest importance 
as a preliminary to 'considering what these steps should 
be that there should be a free and informal exchange 
of opinion between those in authority at home and in 
India. His Majesty’s Government have accordingly 
decided, with his Majesty’s approval, that I ehould 
accept the Viceroy’s invitation to proceed to India to 
discuss these matters with the Viceroy and the Govern- 
ment of India, to consider with the Viceroy the views 
of local governments, and to receive with him the 
suggestions of representative bodies and others. I 
would add that progress in this policy can only be 
achieved by successive stages. The British Government 
and the Govemnient of India, on whom the responsibility 
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lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples, must be the judges of the time and measure of 
each adv»n<» and the»mu«t be guided by the ooopera- 
tion received from thosl upon whom new opportuidties 
of service will thus bo (joiiferred, and by the extent to 
w oh It IS frnmd that confidence can bo reposed in their 

“I'P^rtunity will In, 
aftoi^ed for pubho discussion of the proposals, which 

will be submitted irfdue course to Parliament. 

It was perhaps too much to expect that even 
80 clean-cut and far-reaching a pledge of onr 
dotomunation to set the feet of India in the 
path of self-government would disann an 
agitation which, if not openly directed against 
the British overlordship of India, had behind 
It some dangerous forces bent on [laralyzing 
the whole system of Indian administration. 
The Government of India, anxious to restore a 
happier atmosphere in view of Mr. Montagu’s 
arrival in India, prevailed upon the Madras 
Government to rascind the order for Mrs. 
Besant’s intermnent, and would have extended 
the same indulgence to the Mahomwlan 
extjemist leader, Mr. Mahomed Ali, had he 
not refused to give a promise of good behaviour 
during the war in the form not unreasonably 
laid before him for signature. The election 
of this “ young ” Mahomedan, who before his 
internment had never made any secret of his 
sympathies with the “ Young ” Turks, to tho 
Presidency of the All-India Moslem League 
was merely an empty demonstration, as he 
remained interned, but it was no less significant 
of an irreconcilable temper than that of Mi-s. 
Besant herself to the I’residoncy of the Indian 
National Congress at the atmuul session of 
those two assemblies held at Christmas 1917, 
in Calcutta. How artificial was the “ national ” 
unity for which they professed to stand had 
been once more shown only a few weeks 
before by an unusually violent explosion of 
those racial and sectarian passions which 
even the strong ann of the British ruler cannot 
always keep under restraint. In the western 
districts of Bihar, adjoining the Uniteil Pro- 
Vinces, widespread disturbances, in which a 
number of educated Hindus played a shameful 
part, broke out between Hindus and Maho- 
medans, and considerable military forces were 
required to put them down, not without loss 
of life and only after the Hindus had indulge.! 
m a veritable orgy of looting and arson and 
violence, in which even Mahomedan women 
liad not been spared. Nevertheless, the Con- 
gress and the I.ieague agreed to pass resolutions 
to the effect that nothing, would satisfy India 
short of Dominion Home Rule within 10 years 


and the immediate u.loption of th.i extreme 
programme embodied in their evolutions of 
Christmas 1916. Such demands, to which 
Mrs. Bo.sant’s Presidential Address had im- 
parte.1 a very minatory tone, were not only 
m themselves extravagant, but they deliberately 
flouted that part of the British Government’s 
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(loc^lariition, rcsoi-ving to their own judgment 
the time and measure of eaeh nilvatiee towards 
the ult inmtc goal of Indian solf-g )vornmeMt. 

Haf)pily thcro wan a considerable l)ody of 
Indian opinion far less noisy and more sober, 
wliicb Mr. Montagu, who wisely kept his own 
conns* ^1, bad ample opportunity of eliciting 
during his progres-^ tlirough India in company 
with tli*^ Viceroy Mo<lerato Indians may 
seem at times to be carried away or submerged 
by the rising tide of extremism, but wliilst it 
would be unwise to ignore the dangerous forces 
at work bfdiind the Indian Home Rule move- 
ment in its more extravagant fonns, the 
iiK'lhods to which they resorted at a time 
wIkmi tht> whole thnpire, including India, was 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle failed 
tf) alTect tlie substantial and steady support 
which India as a whole continued to the 
[prosecution of the war — support which 
even the extremists themselves always pro- 
fessed, at any rate [publicly, to endorse 

Material pros|)erity is always a steadying 
factor, and of material prosperity during the 
war India enjoyed a more abundant share 
than any other part of the Knipire. If we 
take in the first instance the history of 
Indian finance during the period 1914-1917, 
we find it to have been a sti’ange record of 
surprises, but of sur|prises which led up to 
unexpectedly satisfactory re.sults. The broa<l 
characteristic of Indian finance is that the 
country has lArge obligati(pns to discharge 
in Kngland every year, estimated at a[pproxi- 
mately £20,000,000. It has in India a large 
unfunded debt, chiefly tleposits invested in 
Post Office Savings Ranks ; an extensive 
note circulation entirely managed by Govern- 
inimt ; and a token currency whose .sterling 
exchange' value is guaranteed and buttro.s.sed 
by a Gold Standard Reserve maintained 
almost entirely in London. In ordc'r to 
ensure financial equilibrium it is necessary to 
[ueservo a substantial balance of tra.le in 
favour of the coimtry, and it was always assumed 
that in time of crisis there would bo a great 
demand for sterling exchange, which Govern- 
iiant would have to meet from the Gold 
Standard Reserve if the financial policy in- 
augurated in 1893 and consummated in 189S, 
directcil mainly to the maintenance of the 
sterling value of the rupee, was not to collapse. 
Furthermore, in India, owing to the shyness of 
capital and the undeveloped condition of 


banking institutions, Government has to stand 
behind tiio principal banks in time of cmis, 
not only by the use of iS credit, but by the 
provision of actual cash, t ^ 

It was fortunate for India that the outbreak 


of hostilities found the count ly in an excep- 
iionally strong financial position The 
'^rreasiuy balances in lOngland and India were 
£1,500,000 in advance of the estimated value, 
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Presidency banks, the principal financial in- 
stitutions in the country, were unusually well 


provided with funds. Rortifiw'd by tho.se 
I’esonrces, the Government was able to meet 
the first shock to credit with succoss. This 
shock took the form which was generally 
anticipated — an immediate demand for sterli/ig 
exchangt', wdheh was not satisfied until gold 
bills on Loiulon of the value of £8,750,000 bad 
been soM. This [iroci\ss automatically ti'aris- 
ferred a corresponding amount of the Gold 
Standard Reserve from London to India, ,^nd 
it was fortunate that this was so There was 
an immediate rush on the Post 0(li(?e Savings 
Banks, which induced the withdrawal of 
£7,000,000 and a demand for the encashment 
in bullion of currency notes to the extent of 
£4,000,000. By borrowing from the Gold 
Standard Reserve the Government was able 


readily to meet the demands on the Savings 
Ranks, wliilst confidence in the paper cur- 
rency was speedily restored by increasing the 
facilities for encashment throughout the 
country. 

So far Indian finance and currency had 
piursued the anti( i[)a(ed covirse ; thereafter it 
as.sumi.'d fonns entirely upsetting all calcu- 
lations and arrangi'inraits. Trade rapidly 
adjusted itself to the new conditions, and by 
the cl<».se of March, 1915, it ha*! found a fresh 
e* juilibrium. The very large demand for tho 
chief products of India, such as jute, cotton, 
oilseeds and hides and skins, coupled with the 
reduced import of mamifactun^d goods arising 
from tho closure of the chief Continental 
markets and the reduced pi’oductive power of 
the United Kingdom, brought about an in- 
creasing balance of trade in favour of India. 
A further factor of strength was introduced 
when the Indian Government began to spend 
very largely in India on account of the Home 
Government for the maintenance of tho forces 
in Mesopotamia, East Africa, and Kgypt ; 
this expenditure amounted to an indirect 
remittance from London to Calcutta ai^d 
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INDIANS ON THF. WHSTEKN FRONT: 

COOKING CHUPATTIES. 

Bombay. The result of those forces was to 
make the chief embarrassment of Government 
not the provision of sterling remitt-anees from 
India, but the provision of rupee remittances 
from London ; not to find sterling resources 
from the Gold Standard Reserve, but to meet 
in India an almost insatiable demand for rupee 
currency. 

This necessitated a numljer of experl ients 
The ordinary sale of Council Bills on India in 
London was reduced to Rs. 80 lakhs, and then 
to Rs. 60 lakhs per week ; Government took 
entire control of the imports of gold and silver ; 
and with the price of silver soaring above the 
fixed ratio of the rupee to the sovereiirn — 
namely, 15 to 1 — it raised the rate of exchange 
to Re. 1-5, approximately at that time goki 
point, taking into account the increase in 
freight and msurauce. Towards the close of 
1917 small notes of the denomination of one 
rupee and Rs. 2-8-0 were introduced to econo- 
mize the use of silver. None of these ex- 
pedients would have availed, in face of the 
very heavy expenditure on account of the 
Home Government, if the borrowings in India 
had not been on an unprecedented scale In 
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normal years the Government of India esttxans 
itself fortunate if it is able to borrow in the 
Indian market £2,000, 000. In 1916 a con- 
version loan yielded £t,2.30,00n, and in 1917 
a special efioj’t to raise a “ Loan of Victory ” 
brought to the exehe((uer the relatively large 
sum of £39,000,000. In the closing months of 
1917 Treasury Bills were i.ssued for the first 
time in India and freely taken up. 

The interaction of all these foices produced 
in India conditions of great prosperity and con- 
siderable strength. All the manufacturing . 
and producing industries of India were paasing 
through halcyon days, and the prosperity of 
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the export trade was only limited by the amount 
of frc'i^ht available for export. The banks 
\ver(‘ full of money, and a feeding of optimism 
was abroad. It was fairly claimed that the ciir- 
nnicy system of India had stood the shook of war 
better than the currency system in any other 
ci>uutry in the world. In<lia had not altogether 
escaped additional taxation. In the first year 
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of the war, acting in the belief that the war 
would be of short duration and it was un- 
neceswiry to look far ahead, it was arranged to 
meet the estimated deficit by new borrowings. 
In 1910-17 additional revenue amounting to 
£3,600,000 was raised by increasing the 
customs taritT, the salt duty and the income 
tax ; in 1917-lH a super-tax was imposed for 
the first time, and the customs duties were 
further raised, including the duties on cotton 
piecegoods, despite the vehement protests 
Of the Lancashire industry. Simultaneously 
India rendered valuable contributions to the 
financial strength of the Empire. She dis- 
charged all her floating debt in London, and 
invested large sums of the Paper Currency 
Keserve and the Gold Standard Reserve in 
British securities, and finally, in 1917, assumed 
the sole responsibility for interest and sinking 
fund on £100,000,000 of the Imperial war 
expend itun^. 

Whilst even reproductive State expenditure 
harl to be severely curtailed in many directions. 


a^, for instance, important railway ejt/ensions 
and iriigation works, the lessons taught by 
the war proved invaluible for the *future 
development of. Indian economic resources. 
For the war showed just where thO old policy 
of laisser fairCy laisser alter had failed in the 
past. It showed how far-teaching Gonnan 
methods of coimnercial penetration had be- 
come. It showed how important it is, even 
in the interests of the Empire, to promote 
the growth of Indian industries and to make 
them .self-confaint :d and, in case of need, 
independent of reinforcement from homo. The 
appointment of an Industrial Conunission to 
investigate these matters was an earnest of the 
new interest taken in them by Government, 
fhough its fruitful labours had to be inter- 
rupted in order to allow its energetic chair- 
man, Sir Thomas Holland, to undertake the 
still more urgent task of oi'ganizing the special 
war industries of India. Industrial labour 
never before received such high wages. 
whilst more liberal conditions of service and 
generous treatment of men who hod returned 
disabknl from the front and of the families of 
those who had fallen gave a fresh stimulas 
to recruiting amf)ngst the old fighting races, 
it was founfl possible to raise at the same 
time very considerable labour corj^s for Moso- 
[lotamia and Frances Above all, agriculture, 
which must always remain the greatest of 
Indian industries, was favoured by a suc- 
cession of bounteous rains and abundant 
harvests. The overwhelming majority of th« 
population of India ask for nothing more. 

If on the whole, and in spite of an unfortunate 
recrudescence of political unrest, British rule in 
India stood the test of the world-war with 
unimpaired and even increasing strength, there 
were from time to time, both within and beyond 
the frontier, insidious attempts to disturb the 
peace of India, which only the vigilance and 
finnness of Government turned to the con- 
fusion of the Gennan plotters who engineered 
them. As soon as war broke out the chief 
Indian seditionlsis in Europe ami some who had 
set up their hea^iquarters in America and in 
Japan proceeded to Berlin, where they were 
organized into an Indian political department 
working \mder the orders of the German 
Foroigrx Office and War Office. A few of them 
were youhg Indians of consideitible i^4mn- 
ments, such as Har Dynl, a Hindu who had been 
formerly a Government of India scholar at 
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U PON tho outbreak of war the at- 
titude of educated public opinion 
tliroughout South America towards 
the belligerents was generally 
one of detachment and neutrality, tempered 
by great and widespread affection for France, 
as the spiritual home of Latin civilization, 
'riie Governments of the Republics, in declaring 
their neutrality in 1914. ac^ted in accordance 
with public sentiment, wdiich, as in the Unit^il 
States, had then no desire to take an active 
part in tho struggle. Tho foreign policy of tho 
leading Republics — Argentina, Chile, and Brazil 
—reflected the Monroe doctrine’s theoretical 
aloofness from the destinies of monarchical 
and “capitalist” Europe^; it reflected also 
an unmistakable though subdued undercurrent 
of popular opinion, that none of the bolligorents 
had shown^n tho past sufficient appreciation 
of the moral and material progress of Southern 
(as distinguished from Central) America to 
justify any overt manifestation of sympathy or 
support.' Material considerations, the (inan- 
cial and commercial interests involved, all 
tended at the outset to impose strict neutrality 
^pon the Latin Republics* of South America, 
and this policy w^ energetically reinforced 
in a vigorous Press propaganda by Germany’s 
political and commercial agents all over the 
Continent. 

During the first onrush of tho Teutonic 
hordes in the invasion of France tho attitude 
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of Germans from Patagonia to Pernambuco 
was so boastful and blustering as to lead many 
South American thinkers and writers to 
ptTceivo something of the dangers to which 
the democracies of the new world must speedily 
he exposed in tho event of victorious Germany 
becoming the paramount Power in Euro(>e. 
In Chile, an<l more especially in South Brazil, 
the typically insolent bearing of the German 
colonists tliiring tho first few weeks of tho war 
was of the kind that is not easily forgiven or 
forgotten uit led to the rapid growth of ft;>elings 
hostile to Germany in many quarU^rs where 
none had previously existeii, and prepared the 
public mind for th(? gradual process of its 
identification with tho cause of tho Allies. 
After tho battle of the Marne, and even more 
markedly after tho destruction of tho German 
squadron at the Falkland Islands, the sons of 
the Fatherland began to walk more delicately 
overseas; tht^ir dreams of creating a Now 
Germany to extend from Southern Brazil to 
tho River Plate were relegated to the back- 
ground of prudent silence. But as the German 
Government’s contempt for all the ideals and 
agreements of civili'zerl humanity becam) 
more and more emphasized in its methods 
f>f worfaje, public opinion throughout South 
America became more and more unmistakably 
convinced that tho Central Powers wore re- 
sponsible for the outbreak of the war, and that 
German KuUur, as disfilayed fly her military 
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Oxford j^Chattopadhya, also a Hindu, who had 
been refused admission to the English Bar aftcir 
the assassination o^ Sir Curzon Wyllie in 
London ; Barkiit Ullelh, a Mahornedan who had 
been editor bf an anti-British newspaper, Islam 
J^'ratemUy, published in Japan ; and Ajit Singh, 
a Sikh, who had been deported from India in 
1907, at the same time as Lajpat Rai, on sus- 
picion of tampering with the loyalty of Indian 
troops, Herr von Oppenhoim, familiar to 
many Englishmen when, as a peripatetic 
member of the German Consular service, he had 
his headquarters in ("airo, whore he was a 
Versona (jrata with the Egyptian Nationalists, 
aufl spent even more of his time on mysterious 
journeys, professedly of exploration and archaeo- 
logical research in Northern Arabia, Syria and 
other Arab-speaking regions, was placed •in 
fdiarge of this Indian department. Its primary 
objects were to work uf) revolutionary move- 
rntaits in India itself and to stir up trouble in t he 
borderlands. Amongst its minor activities it 
(mdeavoured, witli very scant success, to induce 
Indian prisoners of war, especially Mahomedans, 
to take service against us with the Tui ks, and it 
cornpostxl a series of wonderful fables about the 
state of India, partly to cheer the German 
public, but still more, no doubt, for consump- 
tion in Turkey ami other Oriental countries 
where fairy stories always obtain ready credence. 


At onu time it was the Xizain of Hyderabad who 
harl been rteposed by his Mahornedan subjects 
because of his loyalty to tlic British (h-owii. 
On another occasion it was a mythical Hindu 
rajah who was heading a coinbinoil insurrection 
of Brahmins, Buddhists an<l Mahomedans. 
I hen again it was a tale of giave disorders at 
Bombay, Jladras and half a dozen other [)laces. 
where rebels had prevcnited the <l('jnirture of 
troops for Kiiroiie ami harl scizefl the arsenals 
and barracks. 

Haid as the Indian Bureau in Berlin un- 
doubteflly w'orkcrl, and largi? as were the sums 
which it expi^nded, its actual achievemcaits wta-e 
on a much more' modest scak‘, and in com- 
liarisoii with its aiiJiitions proved lamentable 
failures. None the less credit is, however, due 
to fhetk'iminal frivestigation Department of th(‘ 
Government of India, who.se agents, under the 
♦ lirection of Sir Charles (Meveland, tracked and 
mastered successively all the elaborate rami- 
fications of a German organization which, 
ffom its Berlin base, extended acros.s America 
to all the neutral countries in the Far East, 
especially the Diitch East Indies and Siam, and 
China, where it had its instruments ready to 
hand in every German settlement. It con- 
trived even to secure a strong .secret foothold in 
.lapan amongst a disaffectofl section of the large 
body of Indian students who had flocked for 
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sorno tiino post to its univerejitieB and col- 
leges. 

It was to British Colunxbia and California 
that the atU^ntion of the (lermans was in the 
first place directe<l by their chief adviser, 
Har Dyal, who bad been engaged there for 
some years before the war in organizing a 
revolntionary movement known as the Ohadr, 
or Mutiny — the nairie given also to a newspaper 
lie published in the Urdu anti Comukhi lan- 
guages, which are respectivtdy the chief 
Mahomedan ami Sikh vernaculais in Northern 
India. This movement, which had its head- 
quarters in (.’alifornia, was to secure the com- 
plete overthrow of British rule in India by 
means of anothe»‘ rising on tlie, lines of the 
1857 mutiny; and Mar llyal openly preached 
by woi'd of mouth as wcdl as in his organ a 
gospel of wholesale murder and massacre, 
based iqron fierce racial hatred, which, htrw- 
ever, ilid not prevent the Gennans from wel- 
coming him as a friend and ally. The dis- 
abilities imposed upon Indian immigrants on 
the Pacific sltjpe had helped to tanbittnr many 
of the Irrdian settlers, largely Sikhs, and Har 
Dyal and other Indian anarchists had 
thus fouird a fruitful soil on wdiieh to scatter 
the seeds of sedition. Har Dyal himself had 
foretokl in a public speech, as early as May, 
1914, t he imminence of a war between Gennany 
and Gnuit Britairr, which would be Inrlia’s 
oppoi'trtnity to shake off the Brrtish yoke Jrrst 


about the same time, one Ourdit Singh, a Sikh, 
deliberately chartered a Japanese steamer, the 
Komagata Maru, to take pver several hundred 
Indian labourers, mostly S| khs from the Punjab, 
to Vancouver and land them there in defiance of 
the laws of British Columbia. He and his 
fellow conspirators knew that this attempt 
was foredoomed to failure, and the ignorant 
coolies, embittered by their* treatment, were 
easily duped into venting their wrath, not upon 
the real authors of their misfortunes, but upoii 
their British rulers, who had done their best 
to mitigate the haidships of their case and, 
indeed, defrayed the costs of their repatriation. 
A number of agitators took passage with them 
on their enforced return to India, feeding them 
constantly with seditious harangues and 
|)romises of an early and successful insurrection 
all over India. Details of daeoities and plans 
for suborning the native troops, looting the 
Government tieasiiries, and seizing the chief 
armouries hi the Punjab wca’o worked out, 
and parties wert^ iaiided at Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, Penang and Rangoon to seduce the 
Indian garrisons. The main body, numbering 
.*129, reached the Hooghly in the Komagata 
Maru at the end of September 1914, where 
they w^ere landed at Budge-Budge, near Cal- 
cutta. There had been abundant information 
that their arrival would mean trouble, and 
the Govermnent of the Punjab had sent down 
agents to persuade the men to return peace- 
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and polttlcal leadera, involved the negation of 
the elementary principles ol» humanity and 
decency. And side Jjy side with this conviction 
the old love and reverencS for France, as the 
fountain-head of tlie La4in ideal of democracy, 
acquired new inspiration and a now strength. 
The process waS natiu*al]y\nore rapid and more 
emphatic in certain places than in others. 
In some it was restrained ffrom above by the 
successful activities of German propaganda in 
high places ; in others, the pro-German influence 
of many of the Roman Catholic clergy tended 
to check the growth of active B 5 rmpathy for 
the cause of the Allies ; in others again, a 
lavish expenditure of German money, and the 
ramifleations of commercial interests thereby 
created, served to modify the expression of 
widespread popular indignation against every- 
thing German. But after the sinking of tho 
Lusitania and other similar manifestations of 
Gennany’s methods of warfare, while prudent 
^statecraft still continued to recognize tho 
necessity for maintaining neutrality so long 
as the United States had not been drawn into 
the struggle, there was no longer any question 
as to the feelings of the people in Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, or Santiago. They 
had come to realize that tho war was in truth 
a stupendous clasliing of two forms of civiliza- 
tion fundeunentally and eternally antagonistic, 
a confl'ct between the German doctrine of 
might superior to right and the Latin ideal 
of the predominance of law over force. They 
had come to regard Germany’s methods of 
enforcing her doctrine as sornetliing unspeak- 
ably sinister and inhuman — a now point of 
view, which, even before it was emphasized 
and confirmed by tho truculent treachery of 
Count Luxburg, found expression in the break- 
ing of ma^^y German official windows. During 
the celebration of the centenary of the Argentine 
Republic in July, 1916, despite the benevolent 
neutrality of the Government, the Gorman 
flag was conspicuous by its absence from every 
street and public ceremony. In th6 same year 
the Uruguayan Government officially pro- 
^ claimed the 14th of July as a national festival ; 
the citizens of Moj^tevideo celebrated tho occa- 
sion by enthusiastic singing of tho “Marseillaisa” 
and -by a' gala entertaiiunent at the Urquiza 
Theatre in honour of M. Boudin’s special 
nussion, ’ at which fervent sympathy was 
express^ for the Allies and particulcurly for 
4he stifferings of Belgium. Even in Rio, where 
ibe influenoe of Germany’s “peaceful pene« 


tration was most marked at the begi^ng 
of tho war, a distinct revulsion of populctf 
fooling had taken place before the end o^^ 
1916, and many neutral traders, hitherto 
conspicuous for their pro-Gorman t&idencies, 
had begun to realize the possible scope and 
* effect of tho British Black List and to make 
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profession of their complete independence of 
all German connexions. 

In Chile, os tho result of tho influence of tho 
Roman Catholic clergy on the one hand and 
of German professors and military instruc^fn 
on the othc^r, tho attitude of the Government 
was characterized from the outset by a neu- 
trality which on more than one occasion 
appeared to be unduly strained in favour of 
the Teuton. This was particularly tho case 
during the ][)eriod in which the Gorman cruisers, 
effectively aided by German residents in Chile, 
waged destructive warfare upon British and 
Allied merchant shipping on tho Cliiloan coast. 
But tho outrages committed by those Gerrna:* 
cniisers served to convince tho Chilean people 

(hiy also produced a profound economic crisis 

tliroughout tho country — that a nation which 
could act with such cynical indifference to 
international law, and to tho sovereign rights of 
smaller nations, would eventually, if victorious, 
tliroateu their own liberties. Seflor Carlos 
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fully their homes and, if nwossary, to issue 
the requisite orders under the Ingress into 
India Ordinnnee retently promulgated. The 
measures taken by the Oovernrnont of Bengal 
f)rovod entirely inadequate to prevent grave 
disturbances. Only (52 of the men agmed to 
get quietly into the speciial train.s provided for 
them, and the rest set out in defiance of the 
authorities to marcli by road to Calcutta. A 
force of police and some troops hastily called 
out succeeded in barring their way and turning 
them back to Budge-Budge. But they still 
refused to entrain, and when hustled by the 
r)olice constables present they opened fire 
upon them with guns and pistols they had 
secreted. The small police force was over- 
powered, and when troops arrived to quell the 
riot a small pitched battle ensuo.l, and consider- 
able loss of life, before the majority of the 
rioters surrendered, only a .small numb(-r, in- 
cluding, however, the ringleader, Ourdit Singh, 
inty^irig good thoir escape. 

This was but the forerunner of much more 
wideapreail trouble in the Punjab itself. 
Fresh arrivals of di.safh^cted elements from 
< anada and the Ifnited States and from the 
ports of the Far East, where the local police 
forces for the European settlements had for 
many years piwt been largely recruited amongst 
Punjabi Sikhs, filtered steadily into India, 
and whilst a good many were dealt with under 
the Ingress (Irdiitance and interned, «enough 
got thi-ough to carry on their nefarious propa- 
gaiida in India, and very shortly a regular 
campaign of murder and dacoity was started in 
the Punjab. A rising was actually planned 
for February 19, 1915, with the object of 
seizing the Government arsenals at Lahore 
and Jerozopur, whilst continuous (>ndeavoui-s 
liad been made to seduce the Indian troops 
in those cities as well as at Meerut, IVilsonpur 
and other snraller cantomnents in Northern 
India. An attempt was actually made to 
blow up the Doraba bridge at Ambala by 
means of a bomb, and in the Ferozepur dis- 
trict a sub-inspoctor of police and one of his 
men were shot dead in broad daylight on the 
public road. But the Punjab Govermneiit 
were fully alive to the danger, and it had at 
its head in Sir Michael O’Bwyer a Lieutenant- 
Governor who, like the Lawrences and Ed- 
wardes of the old Mutiny days, had won 
the complete confidence of the law-abiding 
population of his province by the keen interest 
he had personaUy taken in their welfare and 


by his accassibilitj’ and frankness as well as bv 
bis keen sense of justice. Like his great prJ- 
docessors (50 years before, lie was also pre- 
pared to strike fearle.ssly when noc-cssary. The 
well-to-do classes showed no sympatliy w’ith the 
revolutionary doctrines nti<l .anarchical methods 
of the conspiiators, and in (he villages as wdl 
as in tlie towns the p(H)|)le rallied whole- 
heartedly to (he cause of l.aw and older. In 
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Heveral oases it was tho villagt^rs thornsoivos 
who turned upon th»* outi'acro-inou^t rs and, 
huviiiij soizod thoiii, turriod them ovor to th<^ 
police. A Iarj»o nurnbor ot‘ odoiidors had soon 
boon laid by th(? bools, and whilst tho majority 
were summarily dealt with by the ordinary 
courts, the worst oriminals won* oommittod for 
trial by a special tribunal at Jaihore. 

These trials disclosed for the first time 
publu?ly the jjart which Germany had played 
in fomenting the trouble. d’he evidence 
showed that the revolutionary^ propaganda 
amongst the Inrlians in America had been 
steadily engineered by the two men Har Dyal 
and Ajit Singh, who hnd iiroceedcd to Berlin 
as soon as the war broke out to organize rebel- 
lion in India under the auspices of tho (German 
Foreign Office. Their programme specifically 
included, as soon as the rebellion started, the 
murder of all civilian Europeans, tiie wreck- 
ing of trains and railway bridges and a sudden 
attack on and the killing of all European 
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Silva Vilddsola, an eminent publicist of San- 
tiago, writing at the beginning of 1916, declared 
r that the groat majority of his coimtrymen 
had come to desire the triumph of the Allies 
and th^ destruction of German militarism, 
“ in defence of the constituent principles of all 
democracies and to save from destruction thd 
Latin civilization to which we all belong.’* 
It is interesting to record the fact that, a year 
before President Wilson had definitely pro- 
claimed his country’s recognition of the 
necessity for crushing “ this menace of com- 
bined intrigue and force which we now so 
jcleorly see as the German power, a thing 
without conscience or honour, or capacity for 
covenanted peace,” SefiorVild6solahad summed 
. up the convictions of his countrymen on funda- 
mental points in memorable words, which, like 
those uttered by Senhor Kuy Barbosa at Rio, 
expressed the general (as distinct from the 
oflficial) sentiments of South America. Amongst 
other things Seftor Vilddsola declared : 

” That the triumph of a nation which 
proclaims military necessity as a sufficient 
reason for violating treaties, and in which 
nations are denied their essential liberties* 
would be the greatest peril that could be 
encountered by modern democracies and 
by all those principles upon which American 
independence was established ; .and 

“That there exists at the heart of tliis 
struggle a conflict between the two philoso- 
phical and political tendencies that have 
disputed for the <lomination of peoples and 
the inspiration of their movements — one based 
upon right and the other upon force ; one 
upon liberty and the other upon subjection ; 
one upon fraternity and the other upon 
hatred, cultivated as a sacrod and almost 
mystical principle.” 

Similarly, Seflor Nicolas F. Lopez, a dis- 
tinguished military officer and Government 
official of Ecuador, in a pamphlet published 
in 1917, expressed the increasing apprehension 
of public opinion in regard to the possible 
effect of the world struggle upon the futiu^e 
destinies and liberties of South America. 
Seflor Lopez laid stress on the duty incumbent 
upon ^11 the Latin Republics, as a matter of 
self-preservation and national dignity, to unite 
“ in f^ank and decided support of the United 
States, which lias presented itself as the 
paladin of the ^liberties of the world against 
the iniquities of the Great War.” He con- 
tended that as Germany had lightly set at 


naught the fundamental rights of neutrals, 
in regard to the inviolability of their territory 
ond^the free use of the |ea as a commercial 
highway, the twenty-one American Republics 
could not do otherwise than’suspend diplomatic 
relations with her, ” peurticulckrly in view of 
the fact that Gen^any had not denied the 
reports concerning a suggestion which she made 
to the countries qj f*he Entente with respect 
.to a possible return of all the invaded territory 
of Belgiiun, Russia, and the Balkans, provided 
she be given a free hand in Latin-America.” 

Before the end of 1916 every instinct of 
humanity, apart from that of self-preservation, 
had led to a very general consensus of opinion 
throughout all classes in South America in 
favoiu* of the cause of the Entente. . At the 
same time it was clearly perceived, by all who 
looked ahead, that if the United States con- 
tinued to adhere to a policy of neutrality, 
nothing in the Monroe doctrine could hereafter 
protect from German retaliation and invasion 
any Republic which might throw in its lot with 
the Allies. Realization of this fact undoubtedly 
carried much weight with South America’s 
statesmen in detennining their adherence 
to prudent courses of neutrality, even after 
their rights as neutrals had been violated by 
Germany’s declaration of indiscriminate sub- 
marine warfare. But when it became apparent 
that the Colossus of the North was about to 
join in the struggle “ to make the world safe 
for democracy,” the whole situation in the 
Latin Republics was immediately altered. 
Slowly but surely, as the nature of Germany’s 
preparations for war, her methods of waging 
it, and her ambitions towards world supre- 
macy became monf and more apparent, 
the truth was perceived that the fertile and 
thinly populated countries of Soutlj America 
hivi enjoyed immunity from attack and inva- 
sion mainly thanks to the armed forces of 
Great Britain and France, upholders of the 
sacredness of treaties and of the liberties of 
small nations. 

Senator Root expressed the prevalent opinion 
on this subject on January 26, 1917, when, ad 
dressing the Congress of Constructive Patriotism 
at Washington, he said that the Monroe doc- 
trine was not international law, and tliat it liad 
been maintained by three things ; first, l^at 
the men of Monroe’s time had never thought 
of such a thing as not being ready to fight for 
their rights ; secondly, that the balance of 
power in Europe had been so even, and every- 
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troopH. 'rivvt the corinpiratorh would have 
fully carried out thin Hanguiuary programme had 
they l)e(Hi given the chaiico was abundantly 
shown by tla. eold-ldooded brutality they dis- 
played in tl.e perjictration of the crimes brought 
home to them ngaiust their own innocent fellow- 
countrymen. One of the conspirators described 
ail interview they had with a Oennan Consul in 
the Kar Kast who, whilst anxious not to commit 
lurt^self to any dehnitc engagements, impressf.d 
upon them the necessity of hastening on the 
revolution, as India would never have a better 
opportunity, aitd he promised to secure them 
from any harm from the Kmden, which was just 
then successfully sinking our merchant-ships in 
Indian waters. Another witness, who had gone 
across from America to hurc^ije at the beginning 
(.d* the war, stated that he had be(ai told by the 
(lennan Consul at Ceiicva to go and see Har 
l)ya\ in Berlin. He visitetl him there with other 
Indians connected with the Oh^idr movement, 
and their meetii\gs were attended by (Jerman 
officials and other Gennans who knew India, 
and at some of them Herr von Opponheim 
presided and Har Dyal delivered lectures. 
Anti- British pamphlets were prepared and 
printed at a Government press. 

Barely had this revolul ionary (jouspiracy been 
nipped ill the bud than serious disorders, due, 
however, mainly to economic causes, broke out 
in aru)ther part of the Punjab. The Alaho- 
rnedans, who fonn the bulk of t he population in 
the backward North-Western districts around 
Multan, took advantage of the panic caused by 
plague and the flight of many Hindu shop- 
keepers and moneylenders in the villages to 
start a sudden »!anipaign of looting and violence 
against their “ capitalist ” rivals It spread 
like a prairie fiiv, and troops as well as iiolice ha‘l 
to be called out, and it took them a whole month 
to restore onlcr. Though it was in its origin 
little more than an unusually severe explosion 
of the bitter hatred ever latiait between Maho- 
medans and Hindus, it was certainly aggravated 
by miscliievous reports about the war and 
German successes which imluced the l>olief that 
British power was waning. Very significant 
was the evidence given during the trial of the 
ringleaders at Multan that two of the worst 
called themsidves “ the big German ” and “^ho 
little Gennaii,” and professed to represent the 
Kai?>er and the Crown Prince, from whom they 
had received special authority ‘ to loot the 
Hind as ! 

Kresh light wa3 throw’n upon Gennany’s 


connexion with the Ohadr movement by 
the trial at Mandalay in 1916 of another 
batch of disaffected Sikhef who had selected 
Siam and Burma for thiir operations. At 
the same time as one body of revolutionists 
w^ere making their way direct to India in 
the Komagata Maru another stream turned 
off to Manila and Siam. So long as the 
ITiited States remained neutral, Manila was a 
very convenient base for the conspirators, and 
the Genuan Consul gave them abundant 
encouragement and assistance. I'hey were even 
promised the eoop»*ration of 300 Germans who 
w’(‘re to bo (;olli eted there “ for the Siamese 
affair.” A Sikh, called Jadh Singh, who had 
been sent ov'^er to America from Berlin by 
Har Dyal, was the prime mover, and two Ger- 
man agents, Jacobsen and Boehm, whom he 
met in Chicago, had told him that men were 
being sent to Siam to fight for Germany and 
a military expedition was to bo directed from 
there against India. Bangkok became the head- 
quarters of this branch of the Ghadr movement, 
which had already made a good many recruits 
amongst the Siklis who hail settled in consider- 
able numbers in Siam, and some of the bolder 
spirits extended their propaganda into Bunna, 
both by sea to Rangoon and by the longer land 
route up the Menam Valley to the Upper Bur- 
ma frontier. Others tried to link up with Ger- 
man agents in Shangliai through the Chinese 
province of Yunnan and the Yangtse Valley. An 
approver stated that he was to have met German 
officers in Yunnan, and the capture, on another 
part of the frontier early in 1917, of important 
German officers who had come across the 
l*amirs with largo sums of money from Peking, 
showed this statement to have been by no 
means improbable. After lengthy preparations 
W'hich were repeatedly disturbed by the vigi- 
lance of the British authorities, the “ military 
expedition ” against India resolved itself 
into two small parties, loaded up with Browning 
pistols and explosives and an abundance of 
Ghadr literature. Some of them wer^ promptly 
arrested on reacdiing Bunna by men of a 
native mountain battery whom they tried to 
seduce, and a few escaped back to Siam. 
If the Germans built more upon “ the Siamese 
business ” and gave it more direct assistance 
and support than to “ the Pimjab business,’* 
it collapsed even more miserably. But it 
fully justified the judicial pronouncement 
that “ Germany has consistently encouraged 
the Qhadr movement, has, in some i^tance^y 
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body had been eo doubtful about what the other 
fellows were going to do» thbt nobody found 
it worth while to^ take on a row with the 
United ^tates ; and, thirSly, England’s fleet. 

In the lace o? thee futility of the treaty 
which guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium 
and of the * humane * ordin^ces of the^ 
Hague Convention, it was manifest that 
the Monroe doctrine • could afford no 
valid defence against Qerman Imperialism 
triumphant so long as the Umted States 
remained in a condition of military unpro- 


of the war must be reckoned the change i^’htch 
took place in the attitude of the South American ^ 
Republics, not only in regard to the futiurc^ 
of the Monroe doctrine but to tlyt of the 
Pan-American ideal. In the early stages of 
the struggle it became apparent that, without 
resort to force, the United States could not 
aspire to maintain the doctrine in its original 
scope. In October, 1914, a statement by 
Count Bemstorff, the German Aii\ba8aador 
in Wa*«iflngton, was published through the 
Associated Press, that Germany might obtain 



paredness : no panoply of sounding phrases 
could serve henceforward to guard the world’s 
richest granaries against the danger of high- 
handed aggression. The entry of the United 
States into the war put an end to the long- 
.sherished tradition of American self-sufficiency 
and to the splendid dream of continental 
isolation ; but it gave the continent, north 
and south, new assurances for dignified security 
in the future, in co-operation with the foremost 
democracies of the Old World, which the 
political insight of the Latin Republics was not 
slow to perceive and to appreciate at their 
»tme significance. 

Amongst the most conspicuous consequences 


“ at least a temporary ” foothold in Canada 
if she could land troops there, and the state- 
ment was accompanied by the suggestion that» 
as Canada had sent troops to Europe, such 
retaliation ought not to be regarded as a vio- 
lation of tlv' Monroe doctrine. This foolish 
utterance, like many others from the same 
source, did more to enlighten public opinion 
in the United States ami to stiffen it against 
Gonnany tlian any of the Allies’ official pro- 
paganda. Herr D ^mburg, then chief German 
propagandist in the United States, hastened 
to repudiate his Ambassodo/s indiscretion by 
declaring that Germany would not only regard 
South America as inviolable but that she would 
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financed it, has, in part, assumed the direction 
of its activities, and has been prepared to 
act in concert with the revolutionists and 
to use them for her own ends in the war, 
and that the revolutionists have eagerly asso- 
ciated themselves with Germany.” More- 
over, after the United States joined in the 
war, judicial investigations were conducted 
under Federal authority into the Ohadr con- 


durmg Ws State entry into Delhi on the first 
a,m.versary of the I.nperial Durbar. The 
lienarcs conspiracy trial at the end of I9ir, 
disclosed the existence of a numler organi^a- 
tion, m which the prime mover was Rash 
liehan Bose, an educated Hindu, at one 
time in Government service, who had figured 
prommently in the Delhi proceedings, but 
successfully eluded arrest. One of the religious 



spiracy which hatl until then continued its 
activities in California, and the indictments 
ultimately returned included the names of 
the fonner German Consuls at San Francisco, 
Chicago, Honolulu, and Manila, ns well as of 
officials of^ the German Embassy in Wash- 
ington. 

But if the Berlin plotters pinned their faith 
ptincipally upon the Ohadr movement, in which 
a small section of the Sikhs were their chief 
dupes, they certainly did not lose sight of the 
KTOup of Hindu i-evolutionists with whom 
Har Dyal always remained in close touch, and 
who had first introduced the bomb as a political 
weapon into India. Their most notorious 
exploit had been the attempt to kill the Viceroy 


rites performed by the conspirators, whose 
favourite deity was, as apparently with all 
Hindu revolutionists, the goddess Kali, con- 
sisted in cutting up white pumpkins which 
represented the heails of the European victims 
to be sacrificed to her. Bash Behari hml 
brought rifles, revolvei-s and explosive sub- 
stances from Calcutta, and he taught his adepts 
that whatever they did was done by God, and 
that they should not therefore be held 
i-esponsible for their deeds. 'I’hcir only duty 
was to be ready to die for their country, 
and the hour had come, as risings were 
imminent all over the United Provinces. 
Bengal, too, was a province to which the 
Germans naturally turned their attentioii. 
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BU&NOS AIRBSs PROCESSION ON- THE OCCASION OF THE TAKING OF THE 

OATH BY THE PRESIDENT. 


extend the benefits of the Monroe doctrine 
to Canada ; but the cat was out of the bag. 
Its subsequent excursions into the field of 
American politics were assisted by a declara- 
tion made by Mr. Taft to the effect that 
nothing in the Monroe doctrine precluded^ a 
German invasion of (Canada “ provided it 
is not followed by an attempt to hold terri- 
tory permanently.”* The doctrine was evi- 
dently in extremis. At the end of November, 
1914, The Times Correspondent at Washington 
observed that Mr. Taft’s view was universally 
accepted, ” just as everybody accepted the 
administration’s view tliat the Allies had 
the right to take temporary police measures 
in South America.” (This referred to certain 
breaches of neutrality in favour of Germany 
by Ecuador and Colombia to which Great 
Britain had taken exception.) He noted at 
the same time ” a growing tendency to make 
the primary object of the Monroe doctrine the 
prevention of the permanent acquisition by 
extra-American Powers of territory, especially 
near Panama ; and to avoid Us more vague, and 
barren^esponsibUUies.^* Confronted by a world 
in arms, the famous doctrine pi-oved to be 
practically useless for the fulfilment of its 
original purposes, as Admiral Mahon had 
declared it to bo. The 'United States, not to 
mention the loading Republics of the South, 
had grown too large, and the world too inter- 


dependent, for it. President Wilson, it is’ 
true, reaffirmed liis adherence to the doctrine 
in his annual message to Congress in December, 
1915, empliasising ” the rights of the American 
Republics to work out their destinies without 
interference,” but his words carried ho great 
conviction or comfort to those immediately 
concerned, and certain of the more turbulent 
Republics of Central America did not fail to 
point out that unwelcome interference in their 
destinies had hitherto come from the United 
States. A year later, after the failure of 
his final effort to make such honourable 
terms with Germany as would have justified 
him in remaining neutral, Mr. Wilson’s message 
to Congress vaguely implied the forthcoming 
abandonment of the doctrine of continental 
aloofness from the ” European system,” and 
the substitution in its place of a world League 
of Nations, not to enforce but to ensure 
peace. The new shibboleth proposed, ” ae it 
were, that the nations should with one accord 
adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as 
the doctrine of the world ^ that too nation 
should seek to extend over any other nation 
or people, but that every people should be left 
free to determine its own polity, its own way 
of development, unhinder^, utothreatened, 
unafraid, the little along with therg^at and 
powerful.” The nations, moreover, were henceo 
forth to avoid ” entangling alUances which 
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ON THE MESOPOTAMIAN FRONT: INDIAN OX-CARTS BRINGING UP STORES. 


bor ever sinco the iroviVjloiirt years 1905-1910 
there had been a good deal of secJiiioiis lawless* 
iiess aoiongst tiie younger generation, chiefJy in 
the shape of political dacoifies, /.r., looting by 
tnganized bands, who do not even shrink from 
inunlt'r. Govaaninent gfU on the track of 
certain Tctnitlanct s from (Germany, and towards 
the end of 1915 information was received that 
German ageiits in Bata\ ia were collecting arms 
and ammunitioF^ to be dispatche<i in a neutral 
\ essel and landed in tlu* Bay of Bengal for 
distribution to a party of Bengalee conspirators 
wlio were to rtiise the standard of rebellion on 
Ghristmas Day. ’Jdiis plot ended in a complete 
fiasco, for the neutral vessel was unable to run 
the gauntlet of the British naval patrols, and 
the police* v\ere waiting for the revolutionists 
{vnd H’ceived <‘t’hcti\(‘ help fnjrn the local 
peasantry in laying tlietii by the heels. Never- 
tlieless tlie anti British propaganda and the 
constant dissemination of adverse rumours 
concerning the wa?* kept tlic embers of Bengalee 
ilisatlection smouldering, and an increasing 
iiuml)er of political outrages, which in 1915 in- 
cluded five murders and seven dacoities in 
Calcutta itself, necessitated the vigorous use 
of the preventive powers conferred upon the 
autliorities by the J^efence of India Act, and 
the internment of several hundred suspicious 
characters. 


Whilst in India itself the endeavours of 
Indian seditionists to tamper with the loyalty 
of the native troops rarely met with any suc- 
cess, and only in the case of a vury few in- 
dividuals, whom their comrades were generally 
prompt to denounce, there is evidence now 
to show that they }\ad a hand in the serious 
Singapore mutiny which broke out on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1915 — ?.e., almost on the same date 
on which the general rising in India w^as to 
have started in the Punjab. The Fifth Light 
Infantry Kegiment w^as on the point of 
embarking for Hong Kong, and hod only 
that morning been satisfactorily inspect-etl 
by the general officer commanding, when 
at .3 jF.in. a shot fired at the Regimental 
Guardroom at the Alexandra Barracks 
proved the signal for an outbreak which 
was only quelled after several days’ sharj^ 
but intermittent figliting and considerable 
loss of life. The British officers of the 
regiment, several of whom were brutally 
murdered by their meu, w^ere taken com 
pletely unawares, and no one in Singapore, 
where the largo Chinese conmi unity wfts cele- 
brating the Chinese New Year with the usual 
festivities and daylight fireworks, appears to 
have anticipated any trouble. EuropMi 
civilians and ladit^^ who wero taking their 
usual afternoon drives were struck down 
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wouTd draw thorn into competitions of power.” 
South America, to judge from l*res8 utterances 
on the subject, found nothing very attractive 
in the idea of a League t(f Enforce Peace. 

Quite apart, howe^pr, from its apparent 
ineffectiveness as a weapon of defence against 
aggression freta or by ^Europe, the Monroe 
doctrine had fallen into disrepute, even before 
the war, in several of the^Southern Republics, 
where public opinion was frankly opposed to it 
on the grovuid that on more than one occasion 
the maimer of its assertion by the Government 
at Washington involved claims to a moral 
trusteesliip and general protectorate incom- 
patible with their dignity as sovereign States. 
President Wilson’s expansion of the doctrine in 
connexion with the troubles in Mexico was 
widely construed in South America as placing 
the United States in the po:uiioii of censot 
monim over the Central Republics ; the Latin 
> American Press, even in countries far removed 
^ from the seat of trouble, expressed lively 
apiirehension and resentment at the idea. Aj> 
Lord Bryce has observed in his work on South 
America, “ South American statesmen appre- 


ciate the value of Washington’s diplomacy in 
trying to preserve peace between those Re- ^ 
publics whoso smouldering enmities of toil 
tlireaten to burst into flame. On|the other 
hand, they are jealous of their own dignity, not 
at all disposed to bo patronised, and quick to 
resent tuiything bordering on a throat even 
when addressed, not to themselves, but to some 
other Republic.” In regard to the action of 
the United States in Mexico, the protestations 
of American disinterostodnoss were greeted 
with general scepticism, frankly expressed. 
l*opular hostility to “ Monroismo,” as asserted 
by the United States, had become in 1913 
a force that threatened to stultify Pan- 
American activities and uleals. In Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile, the idea of an alliance of the 
Latin Republies wwis widely mooted, for the 
pur|>ose of preserving the balance of power. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s lecture tour in South Amoriea, 
undertaken iji that year, was intended to soothe 
the suscepti})iUties anil assuage the fears of 
I^atin America ; the burden of his message was 
contained in a Pan-Ameriean extension of the 
Monroe doctrine, wliieh was to become cont-i 
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withoul^ any warning. The only military 
forces at once available were very small, 
and the loyalty of the mountain battery of 
the Malay States Guides Stationed at Alexan- 
dra Barracks was at least open to suspicion. 
But a landing party from H.M.S. Cadmus and 
the European Volunteer force gallantly held 
up the mutineers and occupied the most 
import.ant pointo for the protectioii of the city 
and the harho-or until the arrival of reinforce- 
ments from Eremdi, Japanese, Russian and 
further British warships summoned by wire- 
leas. W'ithin a week order was completely 
restored, and (!U mutineers had been captured 
or surrendered. The circumstances which 
determined or precipitatert the outbreak 
remained obscure. But it is known th.at 
emiasaries of the Ohmlr movement bad landed 
at Singapore on their way from America to 
India, and some of those .subsecpiently con- 
cerned in “ the Siamese business ’ had a<-tually 
oeeji in .Singapore when the mutiny broke out 
The mutineers themselves lost no time in 
t.hrowiiig open the gates of a German pri.sonci's- 
of-war camp near the barracks, and tried to 
demonstrate their friendly intentions by shak- 
ing hands with the prisoners, but the latter were 
at first, it is said, too terrified to respond, and 
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only some houiK- ktor did a few of them avail 
themselves of the opportunity to escape, and 
most of them were easily recaptured. According 
to the official report, there were no signs of any 
organized plan of action amongst the mutineers, 
o.- of any real leadership. N.,,. .Jj,) the whole 
i-eguuont mutiny. A body of 8U men came over 
almost at once, and some other batches soon 
gave themselves up. The worst mutineers 
■seemed to he dazed after their first excesses, 
and. though for some hours Singapore was 
almost at their mercy, they took no advantage 
of their oppoH unity. After the second day 
they were mainly on the defensive, and more 
fugitives thereafter. I'ho.se who came in and 
ga\'e tlu'inselves up at' an early st.age were 
afterwards given an opportunity of reileeming 
their reputation in Africa, and they made 
good ILSO of it. 

ft was to the Indian .\rahomedaiis far 
more than to the Hindus that Gi'rmany, as 
W’o know, had for some time past looked to 
overthrow, or at least to paralyse, British 
power in India, if she could only succeed in 
dragging Turkey after her in a war against 
Great Britain, and the German I’ress did not. 
conceal its exultation when Turkey actually 
joined the Central I’owers on October 31, 
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iienta^ and cease to be unilateral ; the greater 
southern Bepiiblios were to share with the 
dJnited States the duty of protecting and 
policing the Continent. The Confederation of 
the Aniericas, thus adumbrated, was to be a 
stage in the xirogress towards world -confedera- 
tion, and the modernized Monroe doctrine 
would thus become a potent instrument of 
pacifism. Mr. Roosevelt’s idea, in short, was 
to put the hegemony of the Americas into 
• conunission, in much the same way as that of 
dynastic Europe was vested in the Holy Alli- 
ance a century before. But his tour, despite the 
warmth of the personal welcome accorded to 
him, reveedod a very general disposition to 
concur in the declaration made by Seiior 
Marcial Martinez, in welcoming the ex -President 
to the University of Chile, namely, that the 
Monroe doctrine had become obsolete, in so far 
at least as it had been interpreted to inx^ily any 
right of supervision by the United States over 
the independent Latin Republics. At Santiago 
de 'Chile the attitude of the crowd was unmis- 
takably hostile to Mr. Roosevelt, and his ap- 
pearance was greeted with shouts of “Viva 
Mexico 1 *’ and “ Viva Colombia “ ! At Buenos 
Aires Sehor Zeballos, ex -Foreign Minister of 
Argentina, while welcoming Mr. Roosevelt’s de- 
claration that suchRepublics as Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile had attained a position wliich entitled 
them to claim equality with the United States, 
took care to emphasize liis opinions that the 
Monroe doctrine could not be applicable to the 
Argentine Republic. In a letter to the editor 
of The Times (January 27, 1914) ho gave liis 
reason for this opinion, in the following words, 
significant of rifts that were likely to be revealed 
subsequently in the Pan-American lute. “ The 
Argentine civilization,” he said, “is in origin 
and character purely European, it can therefore 
only follow a Pan-American policy on con- 
dition of respecting and maintaining its 
strong moral, intellectual and economic ties 
with Europe.” 

The views expressed by these speakers and 
many others at that time emphasized the 
determination of the leading South American 
Republics to reject any Pan-American project 
or policy which might fetter them in their free 
initiative and independent relations, as 
sovereign States, with European countries, not 
only in the realm of finance and economics but 
in political affairs. President Wilson’s declara- 
tion that the United States would not tolerate 
any foreign financial or industrial control in 


Latin America resulted in crystallizing public 
opinion in this* direction. It was openly 
denounced in the Braziyan Chamber as 
meaning in effect that*, under pretence oS 
emancipating these R^ublics and of guard- 
ing them from a highly fanciful peril of 
European Im^ericJisfb, the United States 
w’ould submit them purely and simply to its 
own control.” • 

It was inevitable that one of the first results 
of the war in Emope should be to increase the 
political, financial and commercial influence of 
the United States in South America ; equally 
inevitable that, as the struggle proceeded and 
as admiration and sympathy for France 
increased, the Latin Republics should become 
more definitely opposed to the idea of excluding 
from their Continent the political infiuetice 4>f 
those European Powers which might serve as a 
counterpoise to the development of “ Yankee 
Imperialism.” A leading article in the 
Santiago Mercurio expressed the common ^ 
sentiment in this matter in May, 1916, as 
follows ; 

The colloctive formula for the guarantoo of territorial 
integrity and of the republican model is unnecessary, 
and tends to destroy the moral equilibrium of the 
true Continental policy, by giving a juridical foundation 
to possible tendencies towards the predominance of one 
part of the Continent over another. The Pan-American 
poKcy of concord — wo have said it many times — is a 
Mpontanooiis sentiment and expression of union ; that 
of predominance, in one form or another, is a throat of 
discord, in respect either of the form or of the underlying 
principle. 

From tlus significant modification of Pan- 
Amoricanism there followed gradually, in 
meuiy influential circles of political thought, 
recognition of the fact that tlie emergence of 
tlie United States into the front rank of World 
Powers could not fail to render obsolete 
Washington’s policy of avoiding “ eiji^tangling 
alliances.” The tradition of aloofness as a 
fundamental axiom of national policy might 
die hard amongst the older politicians, but 
public opinion had been rapidly educated by 
the war to substitute the planetary for the 
parochial conception of human affairs. Presi- 
dent Wilson, in his speech to the Pan-American 
Congress in Januckry, 1916, appeared to cling to 
his ideas of consolidating all tlie nations of the 
new world into a happy family, iar removed 
from the troubles of the old, and preserved 
from possibilities of strife by arbitration agree- 
ments and mutual guarantees, ideas which 
he had previously failed to embody in formal 
Treaties owing to the lack of active sympathy 
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WITH THE FORCES ACTING AGAINST THE GERMANS IN EAST AFRICA, 
Indian Troops entraining on the Uganda Railway, 


1914. For the entry of such a great Maho- 
niedan Power into the war in alliance with 
Geniiany was bound to distress and disturb 
the Mahornedans of India, who already dis- 
liked the idea of fighting on the saTtie side 
iw Russia, whom they regarded as the sworn 
foe of Islam. The Viceroy lost no time in 
issuing a full statement of the British case, 
and a subsequent announcement that Great 
Britain would not interfere with the holy 
places of Arabia or with the port of Jeddah, 
in the Red Sea, which serves Mecca, so long 
as the pilgrim traffic was not molested by the 
Turks, went far to retv^suro the Mahornedan 
community, whose loyalty tc» the raj never 
serioiisly wavered, even under so severe a 
strain upon their religious allegiance to the 
Sultan as Khalif. Only a section of tho 
“young’’ Mahornedan politicians who had 
been in close contact with the “ young ” 
Turks showed signs of restivenoss, and some 
of the newspapers they controlled were so little 
al)le to conceal under a thin veneer of lip 
loyalty their sympathy with the Turks and 
their admiration for Germany that Govern- 
ment had to aupj^ress their organs, and two of 
their most miscliiovous leaders, Mahomrr^ed 
Ali, thoodit-or of The Comrade^ and his brother 
Shaukat Ali, were interned by Lord Hardinge 
under the provisions of the Defence of India 
Act After that there was no reason to 
doubt the absolute failure of the hopes enter- 


tained by Germany that the unfurling at her 
behest of the Prophet’s flag at Constantinople 
and the proclamation of a Jehad or Holy War 
against the Allies would shake the staunch 
allegiance of Indian Maliomedans to the. 
British Crown. '^Phe revolt of the Sheri f of 
Mecca against tho Sultan produced an 
unfavourable impression on Mahornedan 
opinion, but chiefly in its religious bearings, 
whilst the increasingly close co-operation of the 
Moslem League and flie advanced Mahornedan 
politicians who control it with the Congress 
Extremists continued to be regarded with 
distrust by tho bulk of the Mahornedans, and 
especially by the conservative land -owning 
classes and by the religious teachers of the 
community, to whom tho orthodoxy of the 
“ young ” Mahornedan Indians was as suspect 
as that of the “young” Turks, who ex- 
ploited Pan-Islamism for their own political 
purposes. A fgw very rare cases of desertion 
from Mahornedan regiments at the front, or 
of attempted mutiny in India itself, cannot 
for a moment weigh in the scale against such 
overwhelming proofs of imalterable loyalty 
as were given by the Mahornedan soldiers 
who form a large proportion of the Indian 
Army, in every field and not least against the 
Turks themselves, as well as by the rulers 
of the great Mahornedan Native States, Hy- 
derabad, Bhopal, and others, and indeed 
by the vast majority of the 66 million 
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displayed towards them in the Southern 
Republics. The Congress at Wasliington sup- 
ported the ccntraUidea of a Pan-American 
Alliance Jfor the protection of democracy and 
tho territorial integrity %>f all concerned, but 
the feeling was prevalent that the successful 
application of President \vilsonJ^ id^as must 
ultimately be dependent upon force, and, this 
being so, that an “ Ameritan ” Confederation 
pledged to ideals of civilization au<l humanity 


doctrine in 1913 had gone beyond that of ^909. 
“ Pan- Americanism,” it declared, “is a tripod 
that cannot stand on two legs alone. Only 
a combination of the Latin countries, the 
United States and Croat Britain, that is to say 
a combination of all tho American Powers, can 
make it a safe and usi^ful organization in tlie 
worltl to-day.” Doubtless, as the attitude of t he 
Senate indicated, those ra<lical changes of 
opinion in the most vital region of American 
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must sooner or later come to include the British 
Empire, as one of tho greatest territorial 
and democratic Powers on the Continent. As 
the Philadelphia Ledger put it, ” it socmetl 
an absurdity to talk of ‘ Pan -Americanism ’ 
and in the same Ijpeath to ignore the fact that 
one of the greatest of the American Powers 
is not included in it.” The New Repvhlk^ 
always in the van of intelligent anticipation 
in the field of world politics, went farther, 
giving to Pan-Americanism a new definition 
•as far advanced beyond that of pre-war days 
as Mr. Roosevelt’s re-definition of the Monroe 


foreign policy were aheivl of their time, but 
they were nevertheless straws that showed 
tho force of the wind which the war had brought 
to bear upon the edifice of ancient tradition. 

As regards tho effect of the war on tho 
economic conditions and trade of South 
America, three facts stood out conspicu- 
ously from the experiences of the leculing 
Republics during 1914 -1917 ; first, that the 
Continent as a whole was iJeing, and would 
hereafter be, liberally compensated for the 
disabilities with which it had had to contend 
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Mahomedans owning allegiance to the Kinu- 
Krnperoi^. ® 


It waa on and beyond the borders of India 
that the results of Tiwkey’s entry into the 
war were at times, or threatenerl to be far 
-nore serious. What German and Turkish 
agents and the roving bands they enrolled an.l 
the d.rect pre.ssure of Turkish armies on the 
western frontier of Pemia tried to achieve, or 
temporarily achieved, in the Shah’s dominions 
has alreaily been recounte,!. But these hostile 
activities were not confined to Persia. I’hey 
spreari from Persia into Afghanistan and 
directly or indirectly contribute,! not a little 
to the frequent disorders which we hail 
to repress by force along a great part of the 
north-western frontier of India. Since the 
Afghan campaigns of 1878 and 1879 our 
relations with Afghanistan hail always re- 
■named amicable, though they were at times 
rendered difficult by the traditional Asiatic 
m-ahy between Russia and (Jreat Britain. 

I ho Ameer Abdurrahman, who had ruleil for 
iO years with a rod of iron, and transformeil 
Afghanistan from a feudal into a despoticallv 
^ntr'^li""^! State, died in 1901 and 

bequeathed to his eldest son Habiballah, who 
miceeeded him, not only his unquestioned 
authority throughout Afghanistan, but also 
hm policy of friendship towards the British 
tvnp.ro and the British rulem of India whom 
tie had learnt to trust. The new Ameer re- 
■named faitliful to that policy, and from the 
visit he paid to India in 1906 he brought back 
"..hh™ both .h. 

vvlnch flattered his amour-propre and a veiy 
Hhrewd appreciation of British power and of 

ihe’^I resources. Moreover, whilst 

Anglo- Kiissian Convention specifically 
imaranteed the position of Afglianistan and the 
r.ghte of the Ameer, it ilestroyed the possi- 
b.hty. upon which Afghan rulem had always 

”” occasion to play 
> their two formidable neighbour against 
one another. The Ameer never consented to 
acquiesce formally in the Convention, though 
-reat Bntam had undertaken to obtain his 
a^ent. but he knew what it meant and he 
> y accepted the consequences. The 
(.ovemment of India controlled under treaty 
rtie foreign relations of Afghanistan, and when 
war^ke out in 1914 the Ameer was at once 
ised to maintain complete neutrality and 
O exert himself to preserve order on both his 


Indian and Russian frontiers. To this ho 
readily agreed. But when, after Turkey went 
to war. he was urged to take stops to arrest 
any religious effervescence amongst his turbii- 
lent tribes, his own position became one of 
considerable difficulty, as fanaticism is strong 
amongst Afghans and the country was gradually 
overrun with Germans and Turks, who marie 
their way in through Persia and were reinforced 
y German and Austrian prisoners of war 
escaped from Russian Turkestan. The wildest 
.•umours were spread abroad that the German 
Krniieror had turned Mahome.lan an.l that 
largo Turco-German annies were on the march 





■ W.T [Official photograph. 

IN PALESTINE: GURKHA RIFLEMAN 

firing a lewis gun. 


to overthrow the British an.l to restore fhe 
supremacy of Islam in Asia. In the early 
summer of 19 1.-) a large party of Germans an.l 
Turks, giving themselves out to bo a .Special 
lOmbassy from tlie Kaiser and the Sultan, 
croased over from Khorassan into the province 
of Herat and were sent on by the Afghan 
Governor to Kabul, where the Ameer kept them 
at arm’s length. Whilst treating these un- 
welcome guests with formal courte.sy and hos- 
pitality, he renewed to the Viceroy his assurances 
of friendship and his desire to maintain neu- 
trality. That a large proportion of his subjects 
and some of his most influential Sirdars were 
anxious to see Afghanistan espouse, as they 
called it, the cause of Islam there can be no 
doubt. His next brother, Naerullah Khan, who 
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in cpinmon with other neutral countries, by 
reason of the greatly increased demand and 
• high prices paid by Europe for foodstuffii and 
raw materials ; secondly, that, as a result of 
the inevitable curtailment of manufactured 
goods from Europe, an impetus had been 
given (most notably in Brazil) to the develop*^ 
ment of valuable national industries ; thirdly. 



LOADING CHILLED BEEF AT LA PLATA. 

that the compulsory curtailment of many of 
the conveniences and luxuries of life had given 
the easy-going South American communitieH 
a badly needed lesson in self-denying economy, 
which but for the war they might only have 
acquired by direct and more painful experience. 

This last fact stands out most prominently 
in the case of Argentina, a coimtry whose 
economic position had probably benefited 
more from the war than any other, with the 
possible exception of Japan. She h6Kl not only 
gained by the enonnously increased value of 
her staple exports — grain, moat, wool and hides 
— ^but in the development of loccJ industries 
and by the fact that the war compelled the 
nation to take stock of its position and to 
modify its expenditure. A year before the 
outbreak of the struggle in Europe Argentina 
had been confronted with a severe crisis, due 
to over-importation and prodigality in public 
finance.* The crops of wheat, linseed and oats 
in 1914 had been comparative failures, and the 
fact had been clearly reflected in the trade 
statistics of the first half of the year. The 
first effect of the war was a renewal of finemcial 


depression and a restriction in consumption due 
to interference with supplies from the belligerent 
ooimtries. The. general ^iigl^tness of money 
which resulted from the curtailment of credits 
in Europe was acutely felt In Buenos Aires in 
1014, but it proved a blessing in disguise, 
in tliat it cu{ed the* light-hearled estanciero’s 
“ mafiana ” habit of mind, addicted to piling 
up commitments tiJ bo met, God willing, by 
the proceeds of future harvests. The first 
week of the war brought something like a 
panic : the banks, the Bolsa and the Caja 
Conver8i6n remained closed till August 10 ; 
a 30 days* moratorium was declared for 80 per 
cent, of liabilities, credits were rigorously 
curtailed and many businesses closed down. 
It wBB not long, however, before the effect 
of remedial measures began to malfo itself 
felt ; Now York came forward to take the 
place of London in supplying the capital 
required to lubricate the wheels of Argentine 
finance. In 1915 the country’s imports were 
greatly reduced, while exports advanced rapidly, 
as the following table shows ; 



Imports. 

Exports. 


£ 

£ 

1015 ... 

... 45,000,000 

... 110.550.000 

1914 ... 

... 53,825.327 

... 69.159.000 

19i;i ... 

... 8.3,436.000 

... 05,744.000 

1912 ... 

... 76.208,600 ' 

... 96,127.000 

1911 ... 

... 72,635,800 

... 64.296,000 


During 1916 difficulties in the matter of 
tonnage began to bo seriously felt, and the 
export of cereals was considerably reduced 
in consequence, but the shipments of moat to 
Great Britain and her Allies surpassed all 
records. The country’s finances were sensibly 
improved, the Govermnent’s estimates for 
1916 showing a small surplus, as compared 
with an actual deficit of nearly £16,000,000 
in 1914. During 1915 the Germr#n import 
trade into Argentina officially came to an end, 
though until the entry of the United States 
into the wat it continued to be carried on 
through subterranean channels. In 1913 
this trade amoimted to a value of £14,121,000 
(as against Great Britain’s £22,641,000) ; 
German money continued nevertheless to be 
freely spent throughout thq country in whole* 
sale purchases of wool and hides. Much of 
the remarkable rise in prices for these and other 
products of South America was directly 
due to Oermaa competition ; at an early 
stage of the war far-seeing individuals in 
Heonburg and Berlin realized that non-periBh« 
able goods on the other side of the Atlantic 
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hiul ivlways rallied round him all the elements 
of more or less latent disaffection and especially 
those of Mahomedan fanaticism, was believed 
to be at the head of the hostile faction, whilst 
a younger brother, Mahornmod Umar Khan, 
who enjoyed over his elders the advantage of 
royal descent through his mother as well 
as through his father, sat on the fence 
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INDIAN RIFLE CORPS SIGNALLER IN 
PALESTINE. 

waiting for dovolopnionta, though holding 
cxstonsilily with tho Arneor rather than with 
Nasrullah. The bulk of the Afghan people, who 
over look down with lustful eyes from their 
inhoapitable mountaina on to tlie rich and 


fertile plains of Hindustan, thought their 
opportunity had come to harry and plunder 
them again os in the good old days of Indian 
anarchy. The Ameer’s zeal for Kis religion 
had been suspect with a good naany of his 
people since his journey to India, where ho 
was known to have joined freemasonry at Lord 
Kitchener’s instance, and, though there are 
many freemasons amongst Mahomedans in 
India and in other parts of the East, it still 
savours of infidelity with the Afghans. The 
Ameer also commonly wore European clothes, 
and he had adopted many European fashions 
and new-fangled inventions, such as motor-cars, 
electric light and even golf, wdiieh were not, 
wholly atoned for by the regularity with which 
he perfonned his daily prayers and attended the 
mosque on Fridays. His manner of handling 
disalTection was k'ss ruthless than was his 
father’s, and he felt, perhaps rightly, that he 
must rely on the methods of Oric^ntal statecraft 
rather than on those of Oriental do.spotism in 
order to hold his own against the combination 
of adverse forces that confronted him. He 
allowed anti-British sentiment to let off steam 
in the fiery articles of the only nowspapei- 
tolerated in Kabul, which, strangely enough 
for an organ of Mahomedan fanaticism, was 
edited by a Hindu soditionist who had taken 
refuge in Afghanistan, and to the arguments 
put forward sometimes in his own Council, 
urging him to throw in his lot with Turkey and 
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were likely to prove a better investment than 
the German mark. At the end of 1916 the 
Germans at Buer^ Aiijps and Montevideo 
were credited wit^ holding wool (much of it 
said to be purchased on Government account) 
to the value ^of over iJ|B,000,000, and were 
loading it in their interned steamers to save 
storage expenses. The price of cereals wiis 
also rapidly advanced as tlfe result of German 
competition ; there wcw no possible reason 
for doubting that the enormously increased 
shipments of grain to Scandinavian ports 
were bought on German account by enter- 
prising neutrals. 

In Germany the actual and prospective value 
of South America ‘as a source of supply for 
foodstuff) and raw materials and as a diunping 
ground for Gorman manufactures was fully 
realized before the war.- Apprehensions as 


community continued long after the outbreak 
of war to reflect the country’s cosmopolitan^* 
tendencies and its lack of homogeneous public 
opinion ; and the organized Stat% -directed 
activities of the Fatherland took full advantage 
• of the situation. They wt^re greatly encouraged 
and assisted, moreover, by the British Govern- 
ment’s inexplicable reluctance to put an end 
to trading with the enemy during the first two 
years ot the war and its failure to use the 
effective weapon of the Black List for the 
uprooting of Gorman commerce. It sounds 
almost incredible, but it is> nevertheless^ true, 
that owing to the graceful concossioirs made 
by Groat Britiun in 1915, Gorman goods 
continued to arrive in Buenos Aires, often in 
British ships, both directly and from tln^ 
United States. The particular concession 
(made in deference to protest by the American 



TRANSPORTING WOOL IN ARGENTINA. 


to the future protective policy of the Allies, 
as outlined at the Paris Conference, served to 
emphasize that value after the German flag 
• w€« driven from the seas and German trade 
compelled to seek Uhe kindly oflices of neutrals 
to avoid complete destruction. In Argentina 
^ seversd causes contributed to assist the German 
in retaining, more or less successfully, liis 
place in the sun* Although public sentiment, 
as distinguished from the ofllcial attitude, 
w€» overwhelmingly pro -Ally from the outset, 
the views and proceedings of the commercial 


Government) by virtue of which German 
goods were roloivsed for export if ordered and 
pai<i for before March, 1916, was naturally 
abused and exploited to the \itmost, German 
houses combining with native firms to secure 
the permits. Had no such facilities been 
given for enemy trading, it is safe to say that 
nine-tenths of the Germans in South America 
would have gone out of busihess before the 
end of 1916. What actually hapj^ened under 
the benevolent latitude allowed them was that 
they were frequently placed in a position o! 

18^—3 
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Gtenwany^ he seems generally to have re»urnetl 
a soft answer, counselling prudence and delay, 
and reminding his hot-headed advisers that, 
unlike them, he had been in India an<l seen 
for himself the might of the British raj. At 
the same time he knew how to impress upon 
the Government of India the value of his 
support, and obtained from them in the autumn 
of 19ir, an increase by two lakhs of his annual 
subsidy. The Russian retreat and the Briti.«li 
reverees in Mesopotamia, followed by the fall 
of Kut, magnified, of course, tenfold by the 
hostile agencies established in Afghanistan, 
exposed the Ameer to renewed pressure from 
the forward party as well as from the frontier 
tribes on the Indian border, who looked to 
Inin to lead them against the infidel. But 
his tempori-sing policy was not to be shaken. 
In due cour.,e the Turco-Gernian “ Kmbassy ” 
received a significant hint that the climate of 
Kabul might prove too trying for them if 
their stay was prolonged, and they were politely 
sent about their business, only a certain number 
of Austrian prisoners of war being allowed to 
remain in Kabul in a sort of honourablo intern- 
ment. The resumption of oiu- offensive in 
Mesopotamia and the occupation of Baghdad 
dealt a severe blow to the anti-British paity 
to which it was doubtful whether the military 
collapse of Russia after the Revolution would 
afford a sufficient offset. 

The Ameer s loyalty not only pre.served the 
neutrality of Afghanistan, but contributed very 
largely to avert a general conflagration along 
the north-western frontier, the great moun- 
tainous no-man’s-land which lies beyond the 
boundary of direct British administration and 
equally beyond effoctive reach of the Ameer’s 
authority The fierce but poverty-strieken 
tribes that inhabit this region are fanatical 
Mahomedans, but since the creation of a 
separate North-West Frontier Province by 
Lord Curzon they had been successfully bound 
over to keep the peace, though with occasional 
lapses, by a judicious admixture of force and 
persiiasion in the shape of allowances dependent 
upon good behaviour. At first the war aroused 
very little excitement amongst the more lawless 
tribes, whilst a fine example of loyalty was set 
by the more remote but important chieftains 
of Khelat and Chitral and Hunza and Nagar, as 
well as by the great tribes of the Khyber and 
Swat and Tochi. Even at the beginning of 
1916 the Waziris assured the Government of 
India that they could safelv withdraw all their 


troops, as the tribesmen themselves would 
guarantee the maintenance of peace and order. 
But when the news of Turkey’s entry into the 
war slowly filtered into these distarff regions 
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some ot the most t'a?iatieal Mullahs, whose 
influence is ahvays Ibiinidahic in timo.s of erisi.s, 
began to preach the Holy W ar. As far back as 
1898 it was the eeho of tla^ Tiirkisli victories 
over the CJreeks in Ma^ preceding year tha^ 
resounded in the general frontier rising which 
brought about the Tirah canipaign. d’he out- 
break of hostilities betAveen t he British and the 
Turks in alliance with a gi-eat European nation 
w’hose War Lord was alleged to have embracfnl 
Islam was a still more potent stimulus to their 
ignorant fanaticism. The Mohmands lagan 
to raid into the Pcjshawar district, first in 
November 1914, and then in .January 191.5, 
and in April, taicouiaged by letters falsely |>ro- 
fessing to proceed from the* Ameer and pro- 
claiming a .Jehad, a laahkar about 6,000 strong, 
consisting partly of Afghans, entered British 
t-ernWy and had to be dispersed at Shabkadr 
by a strong force, w^hieh lost throe British 
officers killed and one wounded besides some 
60 other caaualtie-s In .Tanuaiy 191,5, and 
again two months later, the Khostwalis tried to 
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advantage as compared with British firms. 
The British command of the sea ha<l made it 
practically impossible for the Gemvaii in South 
America to return to the Fatherland ; he, 
therefore, remained to serve his country by 
keeping his business going while thousands of 
his British competitors returned home to 
enlist. Those that remained had to contend 
with restricted credit facilities, whilst the 
Gennan banks, backed by the Gennan Govern- 
ment, gave extra assistance to their country- 
men to enable them to keep up their business. 
Even so the bulk of their trade must speedily 
have boon extinguished had it not been for the 
complaisance of the British Government and 
the support extended to German houses by 
British financiers and traders of the cosmopoli- 
tan, free-trading persuasion. As a Times 
correspondent pointed out, there existed no 
efficient censorship of overseas mails until 
late in 1915, and the censorship between the 
United Kingdom and South America did not 
commence until June, 1916. Hence it will 
hardly come as a surprise to anyone to know 
that a great deal of German South American 
business was actucdly financed from London, 
and that the Germans in Buenos Aires were 
thoroughly satisfied with the general j^rogress 
of events. Visiting in January 1916, The 
Times Cori'espondent at Buenos Aires welcomed 
Lord Hobeit Cecirs decimation that the pro- 
hibition of enemy trading was to be extended so 


as to include enemy firms in neutral countries ; 
he added tho significant statement that “ up to 
now German firms hero have been a.s free to 
trade with British firms, and British firms at 
home with local German houses here, as if 
there ha<l been no declaration of war and no 
Orders in Council.** German goods disap- 
peared in 1915 from the official Argentine 
returns, but German firms were still able to 
i^ccept large orders with guarantees of normal 
delivery, and to compote openly with their 
British rivals. They received their stocks 
through various channels ; in some cases direct 
from British firms, iu others through Sweden 
and Holland, where the shipments were duly 
certified by consular certificates to be of 
Swedish or Dutch origin. Small wonder if 
t he Argentine official and citizen, observing these 
things, came to tho conclusion that British 
trade was dependent at many points on German 
intelligence and energy ; small wonder that 
British prestige suffered accordingly. Under 
the circumstances it was unreasonable for 
Englishmen on the spot to criticize the cautious 
prudence of Argentina’s ufilitarian neutrality. 

The institution of the Black List came as 
a severe shock to German traders in South 
America and to their friends in Europe, and the 
German-subsidized Press in Buenos Aires and 
elsewhere waxed vihlently abusive. Argentine 
politicians were invited, and some were induced, 
to challenge the legality of the measiire on tho 
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raid in force into Toohi and wore only dispersed 
afd'r heavy fighting by the Bann movable 
column and part of the North Waxiri'jtan 
Militia. In August the Swat is attacked a 
Hritish cam[4 at Chakdara and the Bunerwalis, 
joined by some of tfie Hindustani fanatics, 
whose stronghold in Bnner liad become a 
regular Alsatia for Hindu scditionists from all 
parts of India as well as for disaffected Ma- 
hotnedans, made n*peated attempts to invade 
British territory by the Ambela Pass. The 
Mohmands too, in spite of the Ame(n’’s warnings, 
resumed hostilities at the beginning of Sep- 
tember at the instigation of the notorious 
Baba Mullah, who collected 10,000 followers, 
recruited from fliffennit clans. ^ They were 
beaten back near Hafiz Khor on September 5, 
but they received considerable reinforcements 
from Afghan territory, and a succession of raids 
into the I*eshawar district culminated in an 
attack in December on Charsada, where 
nearly the whole bazaar was burnt down. 
During the cold vveat her, however, the economic 
blockade of the Mohmand, Bunerwali and 
Upfter Swat valleys anri retaliatory measures 
t^aken against the tribe.smen within British 
territories who were suspected of aiding and 
abetting th(^ raideiv, proved sufHcicntly effective 
to induce the refractory tribes to ask for terms 
and pay a heav^y fine before the return of the 
hot wcmthiu’ in .\pril 10 1 h. Nevertheless, the 
turbulent spirit of the Mohmands had not yet 
been quelled, and by the autumn they had again 
collected a lashkar (),0()0 strong, which was 
finally broken up on November 14, when 
aeroplanes were for the first time used by us in 
J:*rontier warfare, to the terrified amazement of 
the tribesmen. The blockade continued to 
exhaust their powers of resistance, and they 


finally made their submission in Augitst 1917. 
Meanwhile a still more serious outbreak had 
taken place in the Malisud country, and in 
March, April and May largo bands rttacked 
British detachments with no small measure of 
success, and on one occasion surprised and 
overwhelmed a British convoy with very slight 
lo.S3es to themselves. In Jime operations on a 
large scale wore undertaken with several 
brigades advancing fi’om Tank, in which aero- 
planes again played a conspicuous part. The 
Mahsuds hastily lotired, and when pursued into 
their own country they sued for an armistice 
and finally took the oath of submission on 
August 10, 1917. Peace w^asat length restored all 
along the frontier, but the whole of those two 
and a half years were a j^eriod of great anxiety 
for the (Government of India, whose military 
resources had been drained to dispatch and 
maintain the large Indian forces sent to France 
and Mesopotamia and other theatres of war. 
Fortunately the outbreaks, which could in 
every case bo tracorl to the fanatical preachings 
of individual Mullahs of great local influence 
and reputed sanctity, had remained more or 
less isolated movements, and the powerful 
Afridi tribe around the Khyber, without 
whose cooperation no frontier rising can 
acquire homogeneity, had never wavered 
in their loyalty. This result was largely 
due to the extraordinary personal influence 
with the Afriilis of that distinguished 
Pathan, the Nawab Sir Alxiul Qayyum, 
Indian Political Assistant to the Com* 
missionor of the North-West Frontier Province, 
and to the sagacity and ex|)erience of Sir 
George Roos Keppel himself, who had long 
been successful Warden of the Marches from 
Peshawar. 
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ground of neutrality. This proving to be 
impracticable, a German Chamber of Commerce 
was started, for the purjjose of consolidating 
German*trade interests in Argentina, especially 
for post-war activities^ and to “ bleick list ** 
the majority of British ^ms as a retaliatory 
measure. ^Meanwhile, in order# to evade the 
Statutory List, German business took to 
concealing its identity uncftir various disguises, 
using faked names and addresses for the 
beguiling of European sliippors, or trading as 
bond fide American or Argentine concerns, 
with managers Schultz and Schmidt in tho 
position of industrious German employees. 
Simultaneously an enormous expansion took 
place in the parcel post traffic to South America 
from Lisbon and the United States. It was only 
after the latter country’s entry into the war 
that the Gorman trader in the Sofithorn Con- 
tinent was made to realize the seriousness of 
^liis position and to look to the future with gloomy 
forebodings. 

The effect of the war on the finances and 
trade of Brazil is fairly reflected in tho following 
trade returns : 



lifi ports. 

Exports. 

Tro'le B[Alanoo. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

11)16 

40,537,948 

56,375,377 

I 14,837,429 

1015 

30,088.000 

52,070,000 

-f 22,882,000 

1014 

35,439,000 

40,511,000 

1-11,072,000 

1013 

67,166.,306 

64,048,000 

— 2.217,005 


In 1913 the country was suffering from»cut <5 
economic depression. Tho outlook was any- , 
thing but promising, there being no immodiatt^ 
prospect of relieving the national fino^ices from 
tho vicissitudes which had resulted from their 
^ depondenco upon tho two staple products, 
rubber and coffee, exposed to severe com- 
petition from Coylon, the Dutch Colonies an<l 
Malaya. At tlie close of 1914 tho foreign debt 
amounted to £104,481,728 and tho Federal 
Gov'ernment was compelled to promulgate a 
scheme in October whereby the greater part of 
tliis auiount was includod in a fimding arrange- 
ment, interest being paid for tliree years in new 
6 per cent, bonds and sinking funds suspended. 
In 1915, thanks to a dnvstic reduction of 
expenditure and a steady increase in trade, 
the credit of the Republic began to improve. 
To meet the situation created by tho inevitable 
curtailment of imports from Euro}>o new 
industries wore successfully established; to 
this industrial devc'lopmont must bo ascribetl 
tho rapitl recovery which toi>k place in thtJ 
Hnaners of tho State of Rio. In an address 
delivered before the Manufivcturers’ Association 
at Rio do Janeiro on Septeu\bor 29, 1917, tho 
Brazilian Minister of Finance (Dr. Antonio 
(’arlos) observed that the war had naturally 
brought about a great reduction of imports 
into Brazil, which meant a serious loss of 
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G ENERA). ALLENBY oponod tJio 
campaign wliich, in seven weeks, 
resulted in the surrender of Jeru- 
salem by an attack on Beersheba on 
Ociob<3r 31, 1917. Since the failure of the 
Expeditionary Force to capture Gaza 
in the spring of 1917 there had been little fight- 
ing on the Ptilestine border, hut on both sides 
great preparations had been mewle for the 
coming contest. 

The military situation in the autumn of 1917 
in the outlying provinces of the Turkish Empire 
was not favourable to the Ottomans. They hact 
lost Baghdad in March, 1917, and had since 
suffered serious reverses both on the Tigris and 
Euphrates ; the Russian Army of the Caucasus, 
though inactive, still held Annenia, while the 
forces of the Grand Sherif of Mecca, who hewi 
proclaimed his independence in the summer of 
1916, had advanced to the south-eastern borders 
of Syria. In these circumstances the Turks 
compelled to defend Palestine to the ' 
utmost of their ability, and in the six months 
Vol. XV.— :jait 187. 145 


between tlie second battle of Gaza and tlie open- 
ing of General Allenby’s olTeusivo they IukI 
constructed most fomiidable defences on the 
Gaza- Beersheba front. Strategic railways were 
built, the garrison of Southf'rn i’alestine was 
largely reinforced and provided with powerful 
artillery ; the air service was enlarged and 
rendenHi very elTicient. In all these measures 
the Turks had the active help of the (k^rmaiis, 
who were concerned for the preserv^ation 'of 
their own inten'sts in the Near East, (h'neral 
von Falkenhayn hod been sent to Syria os 
military adviser of the Turks and from his 
hetwlqnarters he watched developments both 
on the Mesopotamia and Palestine fronts. 
If the Turks succeeded in holding the British 
at Gaza and Beersheba, v^on Falkenhayn was 
credited with the intention of endeavouring to 
recapture Baghdad. The Turks, however, 
failed to hold their lines in I’alestine. 

Beersheba was captured the same i^lay it was - 
attacked, and during the next few days the 
enemy line was crumpled up and the Tiu'ks 
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revefttio from CustomK duties ; since 1913 
« the lY^asury had subsisted on revenue derived 
irom the taxation of products for national 
consumption. Owing to the lack of many 
necessities fonnerly imported, several branches 
of national industry had increased their capacity 
and range of production. Their largo output 
had greatly contributed to reducing the cost 
of living in Brazil ; at the same time economic 
reforms hail been introduced with excellent 
results. In spite of the reduced immigration 
caused by the war, Brazilian t\griculture had 
succeeded in extending the area under cultiva- 
tion throughout the country and introducing 
new products, so that a certain amount of 
cereals had become available for export. The 
situation created in Europe by the depletion of 
stocks of raw materials and foodstuffs had 
constituted an opportunity for countries like 
Brazil to develop their resources to meet the 
new demand. The development of the Brazilian 
trade in frozen meat hod afforded striking 
proof of the possibilities of the pastoral industry 
of the country in the future. The Minister of 
Finance estimated that the consumption tax 
on national produce would bring in about 
£6,000,000 in 1917, a sum nearly sufficient to 
balance the loss of import duties. 

In view of the abundant stocks of coffee held 
in England at the beginning of the war and the 


necessity for conserving tonnage. Great Britain's 
embargo upon further importation was fully 
jiistified ; it was n6ne the less a source of 
serious embarrassment, ^on<»nic and fiblitical, 
to the Brazilian Government, and was exploited 
to the utmo.st for ffie purposes of Germeui 
pro})aganda in^the Republic. Until the entry 
of Portugal into thg war, Brazil's neutrality 
was marked by a very deferential attitude 
towards Gorinany and the Germans ; nor is 
this surprising in view of the largo German 
colonies established in the southern maritime 
provinces of the Republic and the widespread 
influence of German trade and finance through - 
oxit the country. Portugal's enlistment on 
the side of the Allies natiirally produced a 
marked effect on public opinion ; nevertheless, 
so long as the United States remained neutral, 
it was safe to predict that Brazil would do the 
same. Even after the rupture of diplomatic 
relations, when a declaration of war by Brazil® 
against Germany hckd become practically 
inevitable, the opinion continued to bo widely 
hold in commercial circles that the door should 
be kept open for trading with Germany in the 
futiuro, as she was likely to be a better customer 
than Great Britain. The coffee embargo 
remained a sore point and accounted in no 
small measure for the President’s non-coiiunittal 
attitude. The Rio Imparcial gave expression 
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driven from their positions between Beerslieba 
and the Mediterranean, Gaza itself being taken 
on November 7. The swiftness with wfiich 
General Allenby followed up these first successes 
completely disorganized, for a time, the Turkish 
Army. The British made rapid progress across 
the Plain of Philistia, seized the junction 
of the Jorusalem-Damascus railways, cut the 
ejiemy forces in two, and on November 17 
occupied Jaffa (Joppa). The disorder into 
which the Turks had been tlu’own enabled 
Gt>noral Allenby’s troops to penetrate the gorges 
of the Judean Hills from the west with com- 


parative ease, and on November 21 the Nebi 
Samwil ridge, five miles north-west of Jerusalem, 
was seized. On December 4 an advance was 
made from the south tlu*ongh the hUl country, 
and Hebron was occupied on the 6th. There 
had meantime been severe fighting in the Nebi 
KSamwil district, but as the force from the south 
got nearer Jerusalem the troops at Nebi 
Smnwil advanced (December 8). The next 
morning the troops from the west gained 
positions astride the r<^ad running north to 
Shechem, and those from the south reached 
on the east the rood to Jericho. The Turks 
had already fled, and Jerusalem, thus isolated, 
was surrendered (December 9) by its mayor. 
Two days later General Allenby, on foot, 
made his formal entry into the city* 


The Turkish Army, which had now'recovered 
its moral, took up very strong positions a few 
miles north and east of Jerusedem. ' Tlie loss of 
Jerusalem, next to Mecca and Medina the most 
sacred of cities to Moslems, was a severe blow 
to Ottoman prestige, and a serious effort was 
made to recapture it. For tliis attempt the 
I'urks were reinforced by a considerable part 
of two German divisions. A determined 
attack was mad© on the British lines on 
December 27. It failed, and the British 
in a counter-attiKik captured positions wliich 
rendered Jerusalem secure against any 


surprise attack. Meantime the forces of the 
King of the Hedjaz (the Shorif of Mecca) had 
become increasingly active on the left flank of 
the Turks and by the beginning of February 1918 
had established themselves in the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea. The capture of Jericho by 
General Allenby on February 21 practically 
completed the conquest of Southern Palestine. 

General Allenby, when he took over tlie 
command of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force 
from Sir Archibald Murray (June 28, 1917), bad 
instructions to report upon the conditions in 
which offensive operations might be undertaken 
in the autumn or winter. After visiting the 
front and consulting Sir Philip Chetwode, the ; 
commander of the Eastern Force, he submitted 
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to the Germanophile view in commenting 
editorially on the •Finance Minister’s address 
in October 1917. It observed that Great 
Bri taint's future policy would be to favour the 
produce of her own Colonies and •Dominions 
by a protective tariff, whereas Germany would 
continue to purchase raw materials from 
llrazil, sending in return manufactured produce 
upon advantageous conditions. The Gennan 
banks and big traders certainly did their best 
to prove themselves good customers. Their 
large purchases of colfee and other produce 
at Santos, Bahia and Pernambuco constituted 
a powerful argument in their favour especially 
when contrasted with Great Britain’s embargo 
on the country’s chief staple export. These 
questions are referred to farther on in dee ling 
with the course of events that led to Brazil’^ 
declaration of war on October 20, 1917. 

Tho first results of the war in Chile were 
clearly reflected in the sharp contrast between 
tho treuie returns for 1^^914 and 1915 ; they 
pointed to a severe dislocation of the nation’s 
vital industry — the production and sale of 
nitrate — severe as to make tho fiscal position 
of the country a source of serious anxiety. 
The figures are as follows ; 

Iniportfl. Export!*. 

£ £ ^ 

First half of 1014 10.086.482 13.917,303 

„ „ „ 1015 4.781.607 9,803,070 

The balance of trade remained largely in 
* Chile’s favour, so that Chilean exchange stood 
high ; but as the* Cliilean Treasury derives 
nearly half its revenues from the export duty 
on nitrate, and as tho shipments during the 
first year of the war amounted to only about 
half of the total for tho preceding twelve 
months, the position remained soinewliat 
critical for a time. By March, 1915, out of 


134 nitrate companies in working when the 
war broke out, 98 had suspended operations, 
and tho price of tht? commodity had fallen to 
something near the cost of production. There- 
after, tis tlio demand increiweil for refined 
nitrate for the making of explosives, tho lido 
turned swiftly in Chile’s favour, with tho result 
that tho country’s trade and finances for 
1916 touched high-water mark. In 1914 
the Treasury had had to face a deficit of 
£2,700,000 ; the estimates for 1910 showed a 
surplus of a million. As in other parts of 
South Amoric;a, one of the first effects of tho 
war wm to make necessity tho mother of 
many salutary inventions. Willy-nilly, the 
country learned how to do witliout things 
from abroad ; imports in 1915 decreased by 
over 50 jx^r cent. At tho same time tho pro- 
duction iron and copper was stimulated 
and increased attention was directed to agri- 
culture, with excellent results. The position 
attained in .1916 was succinctly stated in The 
Timeft* financial review for the year : 

Xover befure has tho year’s export of nitrate of soda, 
the prime faotor in tho national economy, approaohod 
within rneasurablo diotanco of tho quantity shipped in 
the last 12 months, or enjoyed ho Klrong a market ; and 
not for many years has tho Chilean peso touched, as in 
November last, the Hhilling mark. 

Copper and wool, two export prodtuds which are now 
of real iiujmrtance. wore Mhippod in record quantities and 
fetched uiiprt^codentod prices ; national industry, 
favourcjd by the state of war in Europe, made in 1010 an 
indubitable start ; capital, chiefly North Ainerican, 
evinced a very practical interest in ChileV po ton tiali ties, 
mainly in the direction of mining ; agriculture in the 
centre of the country has benefited by tho (date of 
aff.tirs in tho nitrate pampas of the north. Evidence of 
this general prosperity is naturally visible in the savings 
banks returns. It has been a boom year for Chile, and 
to crown all CongrcHS announced towards tho end of 
October that tho British Government had pro&entod tho 
Chilean Navy with five American -l^Liilt submarines as 
oompensation for the disorganixation of Chile’s naval 
conHtrU’jtion programme caused by the roquisitioiiing of 
certain important Chilean units building in British 
shipyards at tho outbreak of tho war. 
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f//. Waller Barneft, photoi^raph. 

GENERAL SIR EDMUND ALLENBV, G.C.M.G.. K.C.B., 
Commaoder'iii'Chief Egyptian Expeditionary Force operating in Palestine. 


proposals in the second week of July. They situation and on the schoino which ho put 

received the approval of the War Cabinet. His forward to me on my arrival in Egypt.” An<l 

plan was to strike the main blow at the eastern to General Chotwodo’s “ strategical foresight and 

end of the Turkish line and thus obtain an open tactical skill,” added the Commandor-in Chief, 

flank against which to operate. General •* the success of the campaign was largely duo.” 

Allenby put on record that this plan wfw based . Much had to bo done before the plan was 
to General (^twode’s “ appreciation of the ready to bo executed ; fortunately the fjoriod 
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A ^certain number of the nitrate -producing 
• companies ore in Gennan hands, and a con- 
^siderable proportion of tho total output before 
the war was absorbed by Germany for agri- 
cultural purposes. The stock (about 200,000 
tons) lield by these companies was necessarily , 
immobilized bv British trade restrictions, 
until, through the medium of the Chilean 



DR. HlPdLITO IRIGOYBN, 
President of the Argentine Republic. 


Government, they were sold (in Septemb<5r 
1917) to the American Dupont Powder Com- 
pany acting under instructions of the United 
States Government, an arrangement which 
enabled the German concerns to renew their 
producing activities and to lay up fresh stocks 
for use after tho war. In other directions 
German traders were compelled to mark 
lime. Their movements, here as elsewhere, 
were drastically curtailed by the operation of 
the Black List ; so much so that all their 
powers of intrigue and propaganda were directed 
to induce the Chilean Government to adopt 
retaliatory measures. Resulting therefrom a 
discussion on the subject took place in the 
Senate, and a declaration was obtained from 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs that he was 
discussing the possibility of joint action 
with Argentine^ and Brazil. But tho entry 
of the United States into the war made such 
discussions unprofitable. Before the end of 
1917 American cooperation in measiires de« 


sT^ed to prevent shipments from reaching 
German firms through intermediarie<f had 
produced most satisfactory results, and the 
Gennan Gk>vemment*s efforts to mainjt^ain the 
back door open in /Argentina and elsewhere 
had begun to assume^ an aspect of futility that 
impressed evev. its sympathisers. 

In Venezutda, whore Germany’s share of 
tho foreign trade ^20 per cent.) was almost 
equal to that of Great Britain, the outbreak 
of war was severely felt. Tho cessation of 
Gem\an activities led to demoralization in 
the market for hides and other produce. The 
principal business houses at Ciudad Bolivar, 
for example, being Gennan, found it impossible 
to import or export anything through Trinidad, 
and were conq^elled to suspend their operations 
until regular communication had been estab- 
lished with La Guaira, tho port of transhipment 
for cargo consigned to the United States. 
The result was a glut on the New York markets 
for Venezuelan produce and a temporary 
cessation of demand. 

Condemned perforce by England’s command 
of tho seas to a period of watchful waiting, 
the Germans in South America were not conteiit 
to be idle in the service of Deutschtum and tlie 
protection of their own trade interests. On 
the contrary, throughout all the Latin Republics 
German agents and propagandists worked 
unceasingly to educate public opinion to the 
iilea that tho economic position of Germany 
after the war would be such as to make her 
the best possible customer and general pur- 
veyor for South America, and that to alienate 
her goodwill would bo a suicidal policy. In 
many places, notably in Buenos Aires and 
Santiago de Chile, much of the German seed 
thus sown fell upon ground welf prepared 
to receive it. On the one hand, the heavy 
artillery of German finance was brought to 
bear in buying up vast quantities of Argentine 
and Uruguayan wool, Brazilian coffee, and 
other staples ; on the other, the light infantry 
of their conunerce, in skirmishing order, 
ranged all over the continent, showing ranges' 
of samples, canvassing for brders, and offering 
guarantees of delivery after the war at pre-weur 
prices. So long as their interned ships remained 
laden with German cargo, under the German 
flag, conspicuous in all the chief harbours 
of the South American seaboard, they served 
to reinforce the curguments and assurances 
with which politicians, pressmen, and mer- 
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of preparation included the summer months, 
when th(? heat is so groat in the Sinai -Palestine 
borderlands that campaigning is usually avoided 
—though the Turks in 1910 had invaded Sinai 
in August, the very hottest season. For the 
luirposes of the offensive two striking forces 
were fonued out of tlie troojis of the Eastern 
Force ; one, which General Chetwode personally 
directed, w.TiS to ofiorate at the eastern or 
Beersheba end of the front. ^Iho other, with 
Major-General E. S. BuUln, C.B., in local 
commaiKl» was on the western or Gaza side. 
Major-General Sir 11. Chauvel commanded the 
mounted troops, composed of Yeomanry, 
Australian flight Horse, New Zealand MoimUnl 
Rifles, aiul Indian cavalry. The infantry 
divisions cliiefly emi)loyed were the r)9rd 
(Welsh), which was with (di(dAvode, and the 
54th (Lowland), with Ihilfin. The Imperial 
Camel (^)r[)s was with the Bec-rsheba force. 
Major-General L. •). Hols, ('.B., D.S.O., was 
Chief of Staff to Gen<n*al Allenl.)y and performed 
** lirilliant work.” * 

♦other olHcors whom Ooiutral Alloiihy spocially 
inontii>m»il woro Mivjor-tJonoi'Hl J. Adyo, I)op\ity Adjuttwit 
Oonerftl, IVIujor-Oonoml Sir Walter Cuinpboll, J>oputy 
QuartermaHtur-Ooiioral, and Itrevot Tdout.d’olonel (». I*. 
Dawiuvy, brig.-Ootioral, (loiK^rul Stuff. Chotwodo, Baltin 
uridtlhuuvol ull hold tho torn porury I'unkof Liout.-Gonorul. 


The decision not to make the main ^attack 
at th 3 Gaza end of the line was fully justified 
by the character of the Turldsh defences. 
Gaza htul been made into ** a strong modem 
fortress, heavily entrenched and wired, offering 
every facility for protracted defence.” Beyond 
the immetliate environs of Gaza, following 
roughly the road to Beersheba, the Turks 
had constructed a series of works known as the 
Sihan group, the A?tawina Ridgo works, the 
Baba group, and the Hareira-Sheria group. 
By the eiul of October these works had been 
joined up, and formed a practically continuous 
lino from the Mediterranean to a point south 
of Sheria. Then, after a gap of some 4^ miles, 
were the defences covering Beersheba. Beyond 
Beersheba was a considerable desert area where 
the Turks liad no troops. The forces they 
hivd still farther west, to the south of the Dead 
Sea and along the line of the Hedjaz railway, 
took no part in the campaign ; they had enough 
to do to meet the attacks of the Hedjaz Arabs. 

Including the gip between Sheria and Beer-, 
sheba the Turldsli front was about 30 miles 
long. The enemy’s commiuiications wore good 
and any threatened point of liis line could be 
easily reinforced. Beersheba was connected 
by railway with Sheria and the north, and 
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chants were industriously assailed. These 
vessels were an earnest of futiiire Gorman activi- 
ties, which, as the prop^igandists explained, 
were hpund to ^be concentrated on South 
American markets boclluse of the restrictions 
that Great Britain and l^er Allies would place 
on them elsewhere. Possibly Vie guarantees 
for the delivery of cheap German manu- 
factures after the war in^ght bo of no more 
value than any other scra]i of paper, but 
there was every reason f<3r Argentine anti 
Chilean importers to believe that Germany 
would re-enter the field with largo stirplus 
stocks, to bo duniped in generous mood upon 
South America in return for wool, hides, tallow, 
and foodstuffs. Would J<]iigland be in a posi- 
tion to olTer them similar advantagon ? If 
not, was it wise to deprive themselves of the 
opportunities thus presented by boycotting 
(German commerce as a penalty for the crimes 
of German militarism ? '^I’his, roughly speaking, 
was undoubtedly the attitude of a considj^rablo 
section of political and commercial opinion 
in most of the Latin Republics. Strictly 
unsentimental and utilitarian, it was opposed 
to the chivalrous instincts of the great bulk 
of t he people, but it was none the less influential 


in high places. It was supported with charac- 
teristic thoroughness by societies officially 
inspired aiad orgauiized in Germany, and by#* 
the publication of illustrated monthly pajx'jrs 
in Spanish and Portugut'so {El Me^iaajero de 
^ UUraitiar and O Tmnsallantico) nicely adaplcil 
to gild the pill of peaceful penetration with 
the sugar of lofty sentiments and idealistic 
motives. 

The “ German Economic Association for 
South and Central America ” was established 
at Berlin in 1915, and, notwithstanding the 
difliculty of interrupted communications, it 
was able to boast before the end of 1910 that it 
had Hiiecessfully established branches, *in touch 
with it, in all the 21 H<*pubUc8. Some time 
later a Germanic League for South America 
was organizo<l, ostensibly for the purpose of 
bringing together into clost>r union “ all persons 
of German extnurt ion whose speech, sympathies 
and habits of thouglit are German ** (or, in 
other words, the quest of the wandering sheep) ; 
but the League aunouncod its realiness to 
wf^lcomt^ to its ranks “ all representativo.s of 
such uatJons as think it of vital importance 
to the world that Germanic morality and 
Germanic civilization should be proserv^ed to 
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CAMEL AND CATERPILLAR IN THE DESERT. 


anoth(^r railway crosBing tho Plain of Philistia 
came to Beit Hamm, only five miles north of 
Gaza. A short branch lino served Hnj, a 
|)lfice nine miles north-west of Sheria and 8} 
miles north-east of Gaza, where the Turks 
had a huge dep6t. Roads fitted for motor 
traffic connected sovereJ of the defence systems. 
The Turks, too, had the great advantage of 
occupying fertile, well-watere<.l land. With 
the British it was otherwise. The Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force was in the desert, or 
at best, near the Gaza end, “in the strip with 
verdure strown, wliich just divides the Desert 
from the Sown.” Its front extended for 
22 miles, from the sea south of Gaza^ more or 
less along the line of the Wadi Ghuzze to 
Gamli, some 15 miles west of Beersheba, and 
10 miles from the nearest point of the Turkish 
defences. Except in the small sector near 
Gaza, where only a mile or so separated the 
Tiu*ki8h and British trenches, General Allenby 
was not able to get within effective striking 
distance of the enemy until his very elaborate 
preparations were complete. These included 
a supply of water sufficient for a week or more 
to the troops which were to operate in the 
desert.* 

• The firbt attack on Gaza, when suogom was in sight, 
had to be^abandoned through lack of water. 


The (liflu'ultics to be ovcrcomo to maintain 
the Kxpoditiouary Force in the desert were, 
<lealt with in the chapter on the first battles of 
Gaza (Vol. XIV., Ghap. COXVI.). These 
difficulties did lu^t become loss os time passed ; 

Practically tho whole ol the transport av'^ailahlo iu 
tho Force* (wrote Goiioral Allonby), iiichuliiij^ 30,000 
pack camels, liad to be allotted to one portion of the 
Kaitorn Force to enahlo it to bo kept ,sup]diod with 
water, food, atid ammunition at a distance of 15 to 20 
miles in advance of railhead. 

In consequence of the deep sand, and the 
steep banks of the wadis which scored tho 
ground behind tlie British front, little use 
could be nuwle of motor transport — thorv^ 
was not a gooil rojvl in all tho lines of commu- 
nication. What could 1^ done by extending 
the railways was done. From Khan Yunus a 
braiich lino had been built to Shellal. It was 
now carried on, as rapidly as material could be 
brought by the overburdened main lino from 
Egypt, towards Ktvrm — a place midway 
between Shellal and B3er8heba. Another line 
was begun from Gamli to El Buggar, a spot 
somewhat nearer Beersheba than Karrn. 

preparing for the offensive a number 
of minor 0^)0 rations were carrieti out. 

On the night of July 20-21 a raid was made on tho 
trenches south-west of Gaza, the Turks loning 102 in 

* That is, the whole army in Egypt. 
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it int all their purity.** One of the principal 
objects enumerated in the League*s pro- 
•-gramme is “ the cultivation of the German 
language^ and Germanic customs and assidu- 
ous cooperation in the preservation and 
foundation of German schools and other 
Germanic educational institutions.** In South 
Brazil and in Chile, whore the iiLsidious in- 
fluences of the independent German school 
had long been denounced by patriotic citizens 
as a danger to the State, subversive alike of 
national unity and dignity, the assertion of 
the League's foiuiders that its purposes were 
in no sonso political was not likely to mislead 
any bui*' thoso who wished to bo deceived. 

But German propagandist activities were 
by no means confined to the legitimate object 
of maintaining and extending German trade 
and influence in South America after the war. 
Throughout the Latin Republics, as in the 
United States and in the Far East, Germany’s 
agents, spies and hirelings worked unceasingly 
and unscrupulously, under the direction of their 
Legations, to create internal and international 
diasensions favourable to the German cause. 
Much energy and money were spent in sub- 
sidizing and acquiring control of sections of the 
Press. From the outset German telegrams 
emanating from the New York branch of the 
German Press Bureau were supplied gratuitously 


to every newspaper that would print them ? 
those war bulletins were of the usual men- 
dacious type, systemati^lly directed to- 
wards discrediting the Allies and jbhrowing 
upon them all responsibility for the war. 
Towards the end of 1914 a Gennan organ 
printed in Spanish, La Unidn, made its ap- 
pearance in Buenos Aires, and A.rgentina 
was flooded with<» a number of profusely 
illustrated periodicals, whereby German Kul- 
tur was skilfully displayed for the edification 
of the masses. For the benefit of the large 
Italian colony in Argentina the Central 
Labour Exchange at Berlin organized the 
publication of a paper, 11 Lavoro, which was 
widely circulated. Directed from Buenos Aires, 
the influence of German propaganda radiated 
throughout the continent. Its influei'ice was 
particularly noticeable in Chile ; the Press of 
Santiago refrained with practical unanimity 
from editorial conunents on the sinking of ® 
the Lusitania. A “ Society for German Kut 
tur ’* w€i8 founded in that city by Germans 
and German -Chileans ; for a long time Ger- 
man influence continued to bo paramount 
in the clerical, military and financial circles 
of the Chilean capital. In Buenos Aires 
also was located, under the competent direction 
of the notorious Luxburg, the headquarters 
of a system of espionage and intrigue whoso 
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killed and 17 in 4 JriHonerH, bonides a ina<‘hine-gun and 
trench mortar. In another nij^ht raid later in July 20 
M’urkH were killed. Ajiain, on tho nij^ht of AiigUHt 8-9, 
BritiHh fiatrols had a lively bayonet fight with tho 
onerny, who.«o Iohmos were between .‘10 and 40, tho British 
casualties being 22. Then, after sevoral more raids, 
on August 30, the British lino south-west of Gaza was 
ailvanced, with very slight loss, on a front of 800 yafds, 
ilespite heavy artillery and machine-gun fire. And 
throughout this period of preparation tho Turkish 
positions at Gaza were kofit under fire ; many direct 
hits on guns and emplacements being obtained. 

On their part tho Turks kept observation on 
tho British linos mainly by neroplane, but 
occasionally mounted patrols, chiefly from the 
Beershoba end of the front, were sent out, their 
object being to - interfcio with railway con- 
struction. On July 19 two regiments of 
cavalry advanced to El Buggar but were driven 
biM^k to Boorshebtv ; in Septentber other 
cavalry raids were made by tho Turks. 

Towards the end of October airangements 
for the offensive were completed. Every endea- 
vour was made to induce the enemy to expect 
the chief attack at the western end of his line, 
and with this object a violent bombardment 

tho Gaza defences was begun on October 27 
by tho land batteries — in the matter of artillery 
the British were at length ahead of the Turks. 
On October 30 tho French warship Requin and 
monitors and other ships of the British squadron 
under Rear-Admiral T. Jackson joined in tho 
bombardment. 

General Chetwodo’s force had meantime 
begun to make for its objectives. Its blow was 
to be struck against tho left flank cf the main 
Turkish position — that of Sheria-Hareira. But 


before that position could bo attacl^d in 
flank “ the capture of Beershoba was a noecK. 
sary preliminary, to secure the water supplies 
at that place and to give room for the deploy- 
ment of tho attacking force on the high ground 
north and north-west of Beersheba ** (General 
Allenby). As in tlie days of Abraham and 
TsiUic, Beersheba still had wells and water, but 
it was an outpost on the desert’s verge, and 
beyond it, ori the British side, was a parched 
and thirsty land. 

Beersheba is built in a hollow in the hills, the 
Wadi es Saba, a tributary of the Wadi Ghuzze, 
running by its southern side, and it was pro- 
tected on the west and south by works three 
to five miles distant. These works were in hilly 
country, were well made, heavily wired, fide- 
quately manned and provided with many field 
and macliine guns. There were other defences 
immediately east of Beersheba,' but on the 
south-east the Turks trusted to the desert for 
protection. They were prepared for a frontal 
assault, but they had not calculated upon wh^t 
happened. General Chetwode attacked Beer- 
sheba not only from south and south-west, but 
his mounted troops made a wide flanking move- 
ment and attacked the place from the 'east. 
This flanking operation decided the fate of 
Beersheba. 

The Bavarian officer, Kress von Kressen- 
stein, who still commanded the Turkish Army 
in Southern Palestine — ^Djemal Pasha, the 
Comnumder-in-Chief in Syria, was then M 
Damasous-r-had not guessed Gen«ra) AHenby-s 
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aotivitien extended northward to the Caribbean 
Sea. The Times CorreBpondoht at Washington 
in September quoting a Buenos Aires 

dispatcl^ to the New York World, reported 
that, aa the result o£ off^ial enquiries, the head- 
quarters of tliis spy system had been located 
in a German iJureau financed the Gennau 
Government, and that the Argentine authoruies 
were in possession of proof^that Gorman agents 
had been regvilarly collecting information con- 
cerning the departures and cargoes of ships 
and the movements of neutral vessels. 

All the evidence available on the spot con- 
cerning the causes conducing to the serious 
railway strike, which cut off Buenos Aires from 
communication with the interior in October, 
1917, tended to confirm the opinion of those 
who looked beyond the siq)erficial aspects of 
tlie movement that German tnachinations 
and German money were bohind it. As The 

Times Correspondent observed at the time : 

• 

Thore has cxiHlod, atid Htill exi^t^, in the iniudn of 1>9 
out of every 100 men outHido the ranks of tho strikers 
themselves, the conviction that German intrigue, 
Gorman money and German designs were at the root of 
the strike. The coincidence between tho declaration by 
both Houses of the Argentine Congress in favour of a 
rupture of relations with Germany and the outbreak of 
a general strike was too marked, especially when the 
analogy of similar strikes at critical moments in Spain, 
in the United States and in Russia, is taken into account. 

There was airiplo evidence among tlie .st rikers 
^)f money in profusion, far beyond any tiling 
that could have come from their own resources ; 
another significant feature of the movement 
wa.s tho notable recrudescence of anti -British 
and pro -neutrality propaganda. 

In the chronically tiurbulont tropics and in 
the lesser Republics bordering on tho Caribbeaii 
Germany found material for cruder and more 
overt treasons and stratagems than she could 
safely foi^ient in the south. Tho Cuban insur- 
rection of February, 1917, was attributed by 
the State Department at Washington to the 
instigation of German agents ; later in the 
year they fomented a strike of the sugar-mill 
operatives at Santa Clara ; there was evidence, 
moreover, to prove that the Cuban Consul- 
General at Rotterdam had been induced to act 
as the forwarding agent for German corre- 
spondence. (In the same way Chilean official 
channels were used to evade the censorship of 
the Allies. The Ba xco Alem&n Transatlantieo 
was thus enabled to remit funds to Germany ; 
the Chilean Government denied direct responsi- 
bility and attributed the Vireacih of neutrality 
to the slcM^kness of subordinates.) At Panama 


the activities of German plotters comQollod 
the Government in May, 1917, to arrest and 
deport to Col 6n the most prominent offenders.# 
In Nicaragua a violent demonstration against 
the United State.s occurred in March 1917, 
Congress demanding tho withdrawal of the 
Umted States marines ; German instigation 
was undoubtedly a factor in tliis outbreak. 
In Colombia the services of one Haines, an 
Irish rebel, w^ore enlisted to take command of 



SBNOR J. LUIS SANFUENTES, 
Pretident of Chile. 

a buccaneering exi>edition, which equipped 
tw'o coastguard vessels with German crews, 
at Puerto Colombia. At Bahia bombs were 
placed on board of British and Allied ships, 
timed to explode three days after the vessels 
had put to sea. The Republic of San Salvador 
received through Mexico in February, 1917, a 
“ present ** of a complete Telefunken wireleH.s 
installation, with German mochariios to erec^t 
it. In Costa Rica and Haiti German intrigue 
was a powerful factor in local politics ; in the 
former Republic German priests displayed tho 
greatest lictivity in propiigandist work directed 
against the United States. Throughout the 
Central Republics tho aggressive Qermanophile 
proclivities of the Mexican Government under 
Sefiof Carranza were fully exploited to create 
dissensions and unrest, especially in Guatemala 
and Honduras. But in spite of all these 
pernicious activities, the weight of publio 
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plans, but he was apprehensive about the exten- 
sion of the British railway towards Sheria and 
Boersheba, and in the latter part of October the 
enemycavalry were repeatedly sent out to recon- 
noitre. The Turkish cavalryman was no intnin 
foe. “ A fine horseman, a fine shot, espocia^lly at 
long ranges, his drill and discipline are perfect, 
and you have to get up very early in the morning 
to catch him out ’ - (Captain Lord Apsloy, M.C.). 
These cavalrymen now pushed reconnaissances 
12 and 1.5 miles into the desert. Thus on 
October 23 a squadron of Gloucester Yeomanry, 
taking up an outpost lino south-east of El 
She’uth just before dawii, encountered a 
strong enemy patrol and had a sharp skirmish. 
On another occasion a regiment of Turkish 
cavalry was pushed out to enable certain staff 
officers, who followed in motor cm-s, to 
reconnoitre from a higli hill. As it Jiaj[)- 
pened. Yeomanry had been sent to seize 
the game hill. There was a livelv little 
fight, the Turks being driven from the liill 
before the generals at th 3 top had more 
tJian five minutes to look around.” Apart 
from <iiversiou8 such as these the Turks, just 
before the British offensive opened, made one 


reconnaissance in force, tlms described by 
General Allenby : 


stKuiK towanls Kurrn fr.„n tho dirortion 

oi KHviwiikrth [8horirt sector].^ two ro;<iniontH of ouvulrv 
and fcwo or throe thoii.sjvid ‘inluTitry, with [121 minH 
ho.rig mnployod. 'I’hoy utta ‘kod u line of ontpostn near 
Girheir, held by ho, no [ London ] Yoonnviry, coverinR 
railway ooriKtrnction. Ono sniall post was nishod and 
<M,t up, but not boforo inflioliuK boavy Iohh on tho onorny • 
another pt>st, thou-h surroundod. hold out all day. and 
»dso oansod tho ono,ny hoavy loss. 'I’ho Kallant msis- 
tanco ina :ie by the Voonianry enabled the 53rd (WelHh) 

J I vision to come up in time, and on their aavanro the 
lujks withdrew. [Tho Mrilish canialtios wore mnlor 


Those enemy activities did not disarrange 
General Chetwodo’s movements. Tho attack 
on Boersheha had been fixed for Octoljor 31, 
and by tho previous evening his troops wort^ 
concentrated in positions of readiness. They 
wore to make a night mareh, dejdoy and nttaek 
at dawn. There were two mo\’ement8, that of 
tho troops wiiieh were to moke the frontal 
as.sault , and that of the inoimte,! men udio were 
to make tho fbmking movemeiiK Tlio first 
body consisted of tw’o divisions, infantry and 
<lismounted Y(‘omaiiry, with the Imperial 
(Uunel Corps and a cavnlry regiment to guard 



OJBMAL PASHA AT HIS HBAOQUARTBRS IN PALESTINE, 
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GERMAN SHIPS AT BUENOS AIRES. 


opinion in most of these minor Republics 
Iwcarno more and more pronouncedly hostile 
to Gennany as the trutli concerning her methods 
of warfare emerged from the smoke-clouds of 
her propaganda. It is safe to say that by tho 
end of 1917 tho name of Gennany stank in the 
nostrils of the general public, of every self- 
respecting gaucho and p6on from I’anama to 
Patagonia, and it was clear that, whatever the 
prudent path of politicians might be, it woiihl 
be long before the Gennan in South America 
could live down the infamies which had dis- 
graced his nation in this war. 

The infamous telegrams transmitted to 
Perl in by the German representative at Buenos 
Aires (Count Luxburg) through thO Swedish 
Legation, which were made public by the 
State Department at Washington on Sep- 
tember 8, 1917, and subsequent dates, left 
no further ground for any disinterested neutral 
to doubt the nature and extent of Geiman 
oftieial intrigues. As in tho United States 
(to quote President Wilson’s words) it was 
clear that from the outset of the war Germany 
liad filled the unsuspecting communities of 
the South American Republics “ and even the 
offices of Government with spies, aixd set 
criminal intrigues everywhere afoot ; more- 
over, that these intrigues were carried on with 
the support aqd even under ho personal 
direction of official agents of the Gennan 
Government accredited to the Governments 
of the Republics.” Count Luxburg’s par- 


ticularly C3nucal machinations had involved 
not only the S\vediBh Govomn\ent but that of 
Argentina in gross breaches of the elementary 
obligations of neutrality ; they served to tlrrow 
final oalightonment on the criminal practices 
of German diplomacy, as earlier revealed in 
the von Papen papers, and to evoke violent 
manifestations of indignation throughout th(^ 
Latin Republics. 

The announcement in which the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs at Washington 
published the first tlu'ee of tho long series of 
dispatches wliich had bt*cn secured by the 

United States there were over 400 of them — 

was as follows ; ^ 

The Department of State has secured certain tele- 
KraniH from Count Liixburg, Gorman Charg<^ d' Affaires 
at HuenoB AireB, to the Forei/arn Office. Berlin, which I 
regret to say were diHputched from Buorfbs AiroH by 
the Hwedish Legation as thoir own official mcHsages 
addroBBod to the Stockholm Foreign Office. Tho follow- 
ing aro English tranBlations of the German text 

“May 19, 1917, No. 32. — ^This Government hoB now 
released the German and AuBtrian shipB in wliioh Hitherto 
a guard has been placed. Th consequence of the settle- 
ment of the Monte (Protegido) case there has boon a 
great change in public feeling. The Government will in 
future only clear Argentine Khips as far as Las Palmas. < 
[Los Palmas is one of the Canary IslandB, and is the last 
neutral touching place on the Ordinary ocean route 
between South America and Nort'h -western Europe. It 
belongs to Spain.] I beg that the small steamers Oran 
and Guazo, January 31 (meaning which Bailed on .Tanu- 
ary 31), 300 tons, which are now nearing Bordeaux, with 
a view to changing flags, may be npared if possible, or 
else sunk without a trace being left {apurloa versenkt ), — 
Luxbdbo." 

The second message reads 

“ July 3, 1917, No. 89. — I learn from a reliable source 
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tho fhiTikM. This forco mov^sl in an inner 
rirele. and was transported by rail as far as pos- 
sible. The mounted troops, Australian Light 
Horse, New Zealand Mounted Rifles and 
^"eoinanry, started on the night of October 27 
from their ba^es at Sha’utli and Shellal mid 
rode south and east; to Khalasa and Ashij, oases 
w here tlio water supjilies had been develojxsl. 
Here t hey liad a brief pause b('foro the last stage 
of t he d<‘sert ride. 

'Idle infantry marclied during the night in 
iweordanco with the arranged programme, 


guns themselves cleverly concealed. But the 
troops advanced with great spirit. Bombers 
sprang into the trenches through gaps in the 
wire, and where the wire hivi not fceen broken 
the men tore it down with their hands. Within 
an hour the fight was over and all the enemy 
positions south of the Wadi es Saba captured. 
Later in the day (7.30 p.rn.) the enemy works 
north of the wadi were also seized. During 
this last stage a Lewis gun detaclunent charged 
and captured a Turkish field battery. 

Meanwhile the mounted trooj^s had played 



ENGINEERS BORING FOR WATER. 


every unit reaching its appointed place by 
the assigned hour. The action began at 
daybreak, and after a brief bombardment 
J.(Ondon Ti^rritorials stormed Hill 1070, on 
which were the enemy’s atlvanced works. 
Among the 1)0 prisoners taken was a Gennan 
ma(;hine-gun crew. Field guns then methodi 
< ally bomliarded the enemy’s main works, 
partially destroying the wire entanglements, 
(douds of dust raised by the Khamseen (the 
w ind from the desert) from time to time corn- 
lie lied tli(5 British gunners to pause, and to 
this cause may bo attributed the survival 
of part of the enemy’s wire. At 12.15 ^.m. 
the assault was ordered. In moving to their 
positions the troo|)s, London Territorials and 
dismounted Yeomanry, suffered a good deal 
from tlio hostile artillery, the firing of the 
Turkish guns being very accurate and the 


their part. .They left Khalasa and Asluj 
in the evening of October 30 on their great 
ride, and by 5 a.m. on the 31st had reached their 
positions east of Bcorsheba, some high hills 
immediately east of the Wadi Khasim Zanna. 
The troops from Klialasa had covered 25 and 
those from Aaluj 35 miles. The column,” 
said an officer with the Khalasa force, “ was 
15 miles long. Our wallets were full of com 
for the horses. We rode through endleas 
dust — a full moon, but the dust so thick 
you could not see five yards.” No enemy was 
encoimtered, the wide sweep into the void 
served its purpose, and when the horsemen 
appeared on the hills overlooking Beersheba 
the surprise of the Turks W£W complete. • The 
Yeomanry took up positions around Khasim 
Zanna, acting as the reserve force, while the 
AustralianB and New Zealanders went into 
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that the Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, who is a 
notorious ass and Anglophile, declcfred in secret sosston 
of the Senate that Argentina would demand from Berlin 
a promise not to sink* more ships. If not 

agreed tojpelations would be broken off. I recommend 
refusal, or, if necessary, callii|g in the mediation of Spain. 
— Signed Ltjxbubo.” 

The third message roads x-^ 

** July 9, 1917, No. 64, — Without. Flowing any ton- 
doncy to make conoossions postpone reply to Argentine 
Note until receipt of further repeats. Change of Ministry 
probable. As regards Argentine steamers, I recommend 
either cornpolling them to turn back, sinking them 
without leaving any trace, or letting them through. 
They are all quite small. — Luxuuna.** 

Thus, as T?ie Times put it. 

The accredited representative of the German Etn|>iro 
at Buenos Aires, while actually enjoying the hospitality 
of the Argentine Ropublic, was seen arlvocatiiig the 
deliberate murder of Argentine subjocts on the high sens, 
in order that the sinking of Argentine ships by German 
Hubmarkies should leave no trace which would make 
their crime known in the Argentine, and so make an 
enemy of that country. 

Public opinion in Argentina and elsewhere 
^wa« not slow to express its iudiguation at 
the damnable treachery which had solemnly 
promised “ to respect the Argentine flttg,” 
even while it was plotting to sink it “ without 
a trace being left ** ; it was equally incensed 
at the maimer in which the Argentine Govern- 
ment had welcomed Germany’s “ settlement ” 
of the Monte Protegido case and proclaimed 
it as a diplomatic victory and justification for 
benevolent neutrality. Count. Luxburg had 


placed his friend President Irigoyen ii» the 
awkward predicament of confessing himself 
either the associate or the dupe of the apostles • 
of criminal Kulinr, That the Germayi Govern- 
ment promptly disavowed its representative’s 
^ actions in reply to Argentina’s request for 
explanations ” had little or no effect in quelling 
popular resentment. On September 12 Count 
Luxburg received his passports with an inti- 
mation to tlu'* effect t.hat he had ceased to be 
persona grata, but throughout South America 
the Press generally remaiuod unsatisfied and 
urged the inauguration of a Pan-American 
movement in support of the United States and 
Bra/Jl. On the same night there were serious 
anti-German riots in Buenos Aires ; the German 
Club was set on fire and sev’-eral business hoiisiw, 
including tlie ofiico of the German newspaper, 
destroyed. On Sej^tember 15 a large public 
meeting was held at Buenos Aires, demanding 
a rupture witli Germany and the extirpation 
of espionage ; nu^anwhile the friends of Count 
Luxburg, N\'ith (‘ynioal effrontery, liad circu- 
lated a rt'port to the effect that Senor Puoyr- 
rodon, the Argentine Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, hiul liiinself suggested to Count Luxburg 
the sinking of Argentine sliips without 
leaving a t race ! It was subsequently provetl 
by further publication of the German repre- 
sentative’s dispatches and of his Government’s 
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action. Between Khasim Zarina and Beer- 
'Hheba was an almost flat plain commanded 
by rising ground to the north and flanked by 
Tel es Saba, a hill some 1,000 feet high, beneath 
which lay a village of the same name. Saba 
hill and village, and the hills to the north, 
through which runs the road to Heliron, were 
garrisoned by the enemy, who also had t i*enches 
immediately east of Beorsheba. General Chay- 
tor, in command of the An/.ac Division, sent a 
force of Australian Light. Horse north to 
secure positions on the Hebron road. This 
force was engaged by Tmkish cavalry tlirough* 
out the day, but achieved its object and k<‘pt 
the enemy well in cheek. Another forces, of 
Australians and New Zealanders, attackfsl, 
dismounted, Tel es Saba. The hill had been 
st rongly fortified, and was held in considerabk^ 
st rength ; moreover, it could only be approached 
from the south by crossing the steep banks of 
tli^^ Wadi es Saba. Hero there was stiff fighting 
for sexeral hours, but late in the afternoon the 
hill was captured. 

Various attempts htul been made by small 
parties of Australians and New Zealanders to 
cross the open plain and reacli Beersheba. 
Hitherto they had not succoeded, but in a 
dismounted attack the vill«g(^ of Saba was 
taken, soon after the fall of the redoubt on th(* 
hill. Evening hari fallen, the moon was again 
up and Beersheba was not yet taken. Some 


anxiety began to b*^ felt, and at 7.30 p.m. the 
V\K>manry in reserve at Khasim Zanna received 
orders to attack the place. They moved out, 
but the work assigned (hem was already done. 
Half an hour earlier the 4th Australian Light 
Horse liad settled the matter. They had 
cleared some houses held by the enemy. Then 
mounting their horses tliey charged straight 
for the town. They galloped over two trenches, 
each 8 fetd deep and 4 feet wide, using their 
fixed bayonets as lances against the Turks who 
tilled them, and rode, cheering, into Beersheba, 
wh(*re the enemy soldiers still in (die placi* 
promjitdy surrendi^red. A very strong position 
was thus tak(Mi with slight loss, and the Turkish 
detaclunent at Beersheba almost completely 
pul- out of action. Some .')()(> dead Turks were 
found on the battlefield and about 2,000 — ■ 
among them some Germans — were taken 
prisoners. T1 k 5 total Britisli casualties were 
fewer than the number of prisoners. The 
Turks had, at the last moment, endeavoured 
to (k'stroy thtdr military stones, but they 
luul not time to complete tludr task. The 
British captured 13 guns and a largo quan- 
tity of com, clothing, and. equipment of 
all kinds. A din'ct hit from a heavy gun 
on the railway bridge over the wadi hiu.1 pre- 
vt‘nbxl the removal of the rolling stock ; a train 
was found standing in the station loaded with 

I ^ 

goods. 
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replies that the Oerman Government was fully 
infomiod and approved of his “ diplomacy*” 
Undeterred by the dismissal of Count Lux- 
burg, public opinion at Buenos Aires continued 
to display intense indignation, in remarkable 
contrast to the non-committal complacency of 
Seilor Irigoyon’s Cabinet. On September 20,* 
by 23 votes to 1, the Senate apjjroved a 
minute in favour of a rupture with Germany. 



COUNT LUXBURG, 

German Minister at Buenos Aires until 
September, 1917. 

On the night of the 22nd the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs announced in the Chamber 
that ho hod asked Germany for satisfactory 
explanations, failing which the Argentine 
Government would adopt extreme measures. 
Just as the Chamber of Deputies was about 
to vote for the severance of diplomatic relations 
it was informed that the following dispatch 
had been received from Berlin : 

The Imperial Government keenly regrets what hap 
happened, and absolutely dtsapprovos of the ideas 
expressed by Count Luxburg on the method of carrying 
out submarine warfare. These ideas are personal to 
him. They have not had, and will not hovo, any 
influenipo on the decision and promises of the Empire. 
(Signed) KUhlmann. 

In view of tliis official sacrifice of the diplo- 
matic scapegoat, the Chamber's action was 
adjourned to the 26th, when the vote in favour 
of an immed’ate rupture was adopted by 
63 to 18. The Cabinet was expected to take 


fiction accordingly, but nothing happened, 
all the Government's attention being apparently 
concentrated on ^n opportunely instigated 
railway strike. But the end of theJLuxburg 
revelations was not ^ yet. On October 28 
messages from Bio jje Janeiro were published 
in the Press pf Buenos Aires, announcing that 
the Brazilian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
had confinned the Statement that the further 
deciphering of the ex-Minister’s telegrams had 
revealed a plot for a German invasion of South 
Brazil. The Argentine Press thereupon de- 
manded that the reticence of the Government 
in regard to the Luxburg dispatches should 
cease and that it should either publish the 
documents in full or authorize foreign Govern- 
ments to publish them. On November 11 
these Brazilian intrigues were cheerfully dis- 
avowed by the Berlin Foreign Office. Herr 
von Kiihlmann’s alacrity to disassociato the 
ox -Minister from all connexion with his Govem- 

c 

mont betrayed Germany’s desperate anxiety 
(o avoid a rupture with Argentina, and Presi- 
dent Irigoyen was pleased to be able to place 
all responsibility upon Count Luxbiurg per- 
sonally. However, more was yet to con\e. 
On December 20 the Stato Department at 
Washington published a further batch of tele- 
grams, one of which revealed the fact-, of 
international importance to South America, 
that Count Luxburg had induced the President 
of the Argentine Bepublio to endeavour to 
form a secret agreement with Chile and Bolivia, 
with a view to ” a mutual rapprochement for 
their protection against North America.” 
Indicative of the means which the German repre- 
sentative hod employe^ for communicating with 
the Berlin Foreign Office, one of these dis- 
patches refers to his fear that his ” secret 
wire ” might have been discovered. The secret 
agreement dispatch ’was as follows : 

Allgust 1. — The President has at lost made up hie 
mind to conclude secret agreement with Chile and 
Bolivia regarding a mutual rapprochement for protec* 
tion vis-d-rns N. America* before the Conference idea is 
taken up again. Saguier, with friendly Under-Seoretary 
of 8tato and full power, is en ratUe to . • . and Santiago. 

Statements by the Argentine Ministe? for 
Foreign Aflairs and by the JPresident Chile 
denied the truth of Count Luxburg’s state- 
ments in regard to the alleged negotiations, 
but public opinion remained uneasy and un- 
convinced. Meanwhile Count Luxburg’s own 
position hekl become one of extreme discomfort. 
Unable to obtain a safe conduct for Europe, 
he Bret asked pemfii^ion to reside at an 
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Bocrslifba was moro famous than beautiful,* 
hmi more miid huts than substantial buildings, 
but it was in Palestine. The Britisli troops for 
nine months had been gazing at the Promised 
band ; now they had sot foot in it. But if 
Beershoba was in general a poor place there 
was plenty of evidence that the troops had 
be(‘n well eared for ; the GermaTis had seen to 
that. There were excellent dug -out quarters 
for man ami beast, shell-proof excejit from 
dirtH’-t overhead bombing. Though the Turks 
left in a hurry they found time to set many 
booby-traps — engines and trucks mined so 
that they blew up when moved, bridles hung 
on the walls attached to bombs, and so on. 
The famous wells “ which our father Abraham 
digged were there, and many others. They 
had all been mined, but the ever resourceful 
Engineers coped with that difficulty, and a 
pipe supjily of water was found uninjured. 
Nevertheless, the water available was not so 
abundant as had been anticipated, while the 
transport arrangements proved \inexpectedly 
difficult. 

Complete success had attended the of>ening 
move of the campaign, but a brief pause had to 
be made before General Chetwode could launch 
his attack on the Sheria-Harcira position. In 
the interval, both to prevent Kress von Kressen- 
stein sentUng reinforconuMits to Shcria and to 
draw the hostile reserves to the Gaza sector, it 
had been determint^d to make an assault on a 
section of the defences of that city in the early 
morning of November 2. The bombardment of 
Gaza had been going on continuously, and not 
only of Gaza but of the railway north of the 
town, and all military establishments which 
could be reachtni by the guns of warships. 

The work of the Allied squadron attracted 
little attention at home, but it was extremely 
valuable, and was not perfom\ed without loss. 
On November 1 the enemy gunners obtained 
several hits on the French warship Koquin, killing 
9 and wounding 29 of her crew. The damage 
to the vessel w'as comparatively slight and the 
Hequin continued in action. Two British ships 
wen) less fortunate. A destroyer and a small 
motiitor were torpedoed and sunk by a German 
B-boat, 33 lives being lost. 

part of the Gaza defences wliich it ha*d 
b<M>n tlecidod to attack extended from a height 

* The phrase from “ Dan to Beernheba ’’—respectively 
the norihorn and .soeihern limitn of Palestine— ia as 
oU\ as the times of S^^amson (who was of the tribe of 
Dan). 


on the eastern side of Samson’s Ridge known as 
Umbrella Hill (2,000 yards south-west of. Gaza) 
to Sheikh Hasan, on the Mediterranean (2,500 
yards north-west of the town). TAe front of 
the attack was about 6,000 yards. Sheikh Hasan, 
the most distant objective, being over 3,000 
yards from the advanced British line. The 
intervening groimd consisted of sand dunes, in 
places 150 foot h gh ; the sand very deep and 
heavy going. Owing to the considerable dis- 
tance between the British trenches and the 
Turkish positions the attack was made before 
daylight, and as Umbrella Hill flanked the 
enemy trenches farther west it was chosen as 
the first objective. In the evening of Novem- 
ber 1 very heavy concentrated Are was poured 
for a short time upon Umbrella Hill. Then at 
1 1 p.m. the hill was stormed by a part of the 
52nd (I..owland) Division. Directly the Turks at 
Gaza learned that Umbrella Hill was lost they 
bombarded it and the British front line. Ap- 
parently they thought they had to deal with a 
local affair only, for after two hours the boni- 
bardmont ceased, “ in time,” said Sir E. Allenby, 
” to allow the main attack, which was timed for 
3 a.m. (on Nov. 2) to form up without inter- 
ference.” The attack was made by Scottish 
and East Anglian troops, and a composite force 
consisting of West Indian and Indian troops and 
detachments from the French and Italian con- 
tingents.* They wore helped by a number of 
Tanks, which, tliough they found some difficulty 
in getting over the heavy sand, proved of value. 
The Turk fought well but was defeated, the 
British gaining nearly all their objectives, 
including Sheikh Hasan. Tlie enemy had suf- 
fered severely •from the preliminary bomb€M:d* 
ment and his losses in the action were heavy,/ 
Some of his trenches were almost full of dead. 
Among the 450 prisoners were over 60 officers — 
the prisoners stated that one of their divisions 
lost 33 per cent, of its effectives and had to be 
replaced by a division from the general reserve. 
The British losses were also considerable but 
“ not in any way disproportionate to the results 
obtained ” (General Allenby). The Italian 
troops of the composite battalion had some warm 
fighting, and showed great gallantry. 

The demonstration against Gaza had attained 

• Thet?e contingents were themselvoH composite, and 
included Regulars, Territorials, and Africans. Some 
of the French troops had been at Verdun, aiid had 
enjoyed a six monthn* rest at Beni Sela, a village near 
Khan Yunus. The district had a particular Interest 
for the French, for here Napoleon in his Syrian ewnr, > 
paign narrowly escaped capture. 
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iwfancia in the interior as a private citizen ; 
this was refused. Ho theu«oadoavoured to 
make arrangements^ to go to Ciiilo, but neither 
that country nor Uru^iay nor Paraguay 
would receive the unwelcome guest. Finally, 
on October 7, he disappeared, and it was 
rumoured that Tie had left in a tug to join the 
steamer Keina Victoria Eugenia at the mouth 
of the River Plate for Spain. It subsecpujutly 
transpired that he ha<l attempted to escape 
into the interior ; he was arrested, brought 
back to Buenos Aires and interned (October 12) 
on the island of Martin Garcia, a result which 
The Times Correspondent at Buenos Aires 
attributed to “ the pressure of popular indig- 
nation at his remaining in the country.” 
Next, an Argentine citizen applied for a writ of 
hcibeas^corptis for the ex-Minister, claiming liis 
right to reside as a private individual in 
Argentina. Eventually, tlie British Govern- 
ment magnanimously granted liim a safe 
Vend act on condition that he sliould sail by 
the Dutch s.s. Hollandia in November for some 
country bordering on Germany. He was 
thereupon released from internment and 
restored to the German Legation pending his 


departiue ; but the strain Iwl been too 
great, even for a German diplomatist, atul ho 
was shortly afterwards admitted to a Gorman 
liospital suffering from mental and nervous 
breakdown. Exit L\ixburg, sunk, nof without 
traces, by his own craft. The fasliionable 
•w'orld anil the clubs of Buenos Aires regretted 
the disappearance of one whose petulant 
outbursts of almost Kaiserlikc tantrums had 
long bt^on a source of innocent merriment to 
the community. A vijry different individual 
from the suave and studious Luxbmg known 
to Peking diplomacy in former days was 
iiie mailed-fist -and-shining -sword individual 
developed in Buenos Aires by tlie bitter uses 
of adversity and the sensti of increasing isola- 
tion. He endeav'ourod to console himself 
and his compatriots for the undignified help- 
lessness of their position by contiinual and 
cliildish protests on every conceivable groun<l, 
asserting his dignity at the Plaza Hotel (from 
which ho refused to remove liis unwelcome 
presence) by declining to use the lift in company 
with any fellow guest of enemy nationality, 
and by many other similar displays of Teutonic 
tcm[H*r. 
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its objootf Novortholoss Kross von Kresson- 
Btein, fully alivo to tho dangor which throatonod 
his lines by Xho capture of Beorshoba, at once 
employed alljliis immediately available reserves 
in a counter -stroke, seeking to draw a consider- 
able bo ly of British troops north of Beorshoba ; 
that is, into tho exceedingly rough and hilly 
country, with very scanty water supplies, 
leading to Hebron. Had this scheme succeeded 
General Chctwole would have been left with 


bhoria and occupied Abu Irgfvg, while the 5.3rd 
(Welsh) D. vision and the Irnjierial Camel Corps 
moved duo north of Beersheba— 12 or 13 miles 
in exc(?ssive heat — anti mounted troops. Yeo- 
manry, Australians and New Z ealanders, wore 
sent along the Hebron roo.d. The object of the 
movtmient nort h of Beersheba was to securer tht^ 
right Hank of the I^ritish during tho Sheria 
offensive, but it fittetl in with the tmemy’s 
plan. There was a gootl deal of fighting in the 


A “TANK'* AT THE GATES OF GAZA. 


forces too weak to break the enemy’s centre at 
Sheria-Hareira — “ in which case Beersheba 
would only liave been an incubus of a most 
inconvenient kind.” At first circumstances 
seemed to favour the Turks. As already stated, 
the water €md transport difficulties at Beersheba 
proved greater than had been anticipated, and 
the attack on the Sheria works, first planned for 
November 3 or 4, had to be put off for a day or 
two. Flank positions^ necessary for this 
attack, were, however, seized. On November 1 
Irish troops moved direct along the road to 


liills on November 2 and 3 ; by the evening of 
the 3rd it was ascertained that the Turks were 
entrenched along the lino Ain Kolileh-Tel el 
Khuweilfeh (t.e., between Sheria and the 
Hebron road). The enemy forces in this sector 
were being increased, and on November 4 and 5 
several determined attacks were made on the 
mounted troops.There were then on this front the 
19th Turkish Division, the remains of tho 27th 
Division (which had held Beersheba), part of the 
16th Division, the majority of his cavalry and 
infantry (“ dep6t ” troops) drawn from Hebron. 

187—3 
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At the close of the year 1917 the majority of 
the South American Republics had followed 
^the example of the United States and officially 
declared their sympathy with the Allies. Tlie 
two most^ notable exceptions were Argentina 
and Cliile. In the latter country German 
influence had too long been firmly established 
in military, educational and clerical circles ; 
nevertheless, as has already been shown, this 
influence steadily declined, while that of the 
Entente increased, as the war revealed German 
KuUur in all its frightfulness. Popular senti- 
ment, here as in Argentina, had been converted 
to the cause of the Allies long before the tliird 
year of the war ; but the Government, power- 
fully swayed by Roman Catholic influence and 
by fear of Gorman reprisals, adhered persistently 
to its policy of cautious neutrality. North 
America’s entry into the war was not calculated 
to modify its attitude, for the reason that 
the United States have never been popular in 
Cliile. To put the matter briefly, the Govern- 
ment at Santiago feared the United States 
more than Germany ; furthermore it showed 
itself to be extremely jealous of anything 
savouring of infringement on its independent 
initiative. In April 1917, the Cliilean Govern- 
ment intimated through its Minister in London 
that it did not feel called upon to follow the 
example of the United States and Brazil for 
the reason that Chile’s sovereign rights had not 
boon attacked by Germany. If they were, 
Chile would be prompt to take suitable action. 
The tendencies of the official class were indicated. 


even at this period, by the fact that the Chilean 
Government appointed a German as its Con- 
sular representative at T|unpico, a danger 
point of friction, and tiiat its Consul-General 

c •* 

in Mexico City wcm a1s6 a German. In June 
it declined to place armed guards on board 
the interned (german ships, citing in support 
the example of Argentina. But even the 
Chilean administration was shaken by the 
deptlis of depravity and duplicity revealed in 
the Luxburg dispatches, and towards the close 
of the year there was evidence in the Press of a 
growing sense of the disadvantages of national 
isolation. The action taken by the Peruvian 
Government, in severing relations with Ger- 
many (October 6), was not without weight at 
Santiago de Chile, for imtil the sinking of the 
barque Lorton, the attitude of Peru had been 
in all important respects similar to that of her 
neighboiu*. Nevertheless, at the end of 1917 
the attitude of the Cliilean Government 
remained to all appearances as it was when'^ 
officially defined at the time of the United 
States entering the war, namely, that Chile 
would maintain her impartial neutrality so 
long as she was not the object of direct attack.* 
At the begimiing of the war the flagrant 
violations of Chilean neutrality committed by 
German warships in Chilean waters and the 
assistance rendered to these warships by vessels 
clearing from Cliilean ports led to a situation 
which, had it developed, might easily have 
embroiled Chile with the Allies, But the 
action taken by the Chilean authorities in 



LOADING ORANGES ON THE PARAN/C RIVISR. 
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AN INDIAN RIFLE BATTALION ON THE PALESTINE FRONT. 
A Company in reserve. 


All tho Turkish attacks woro broken, but tho 
fighting was of a sevin'o and apjian^ntly eon* 
fused character. The coiuitry itself, though it 
had opi^n and cultivated patche.s, was, as 
one oHicer apt ly put it, more fitted for B(^rsn.glieri 
than cavalry, h’orevi'ry hill top, almost, there 
was a st ruggle. 

Wo hud iiiiothor semp tlio ot-hor day (wrote a yeo- 
nuiiiry otlicor) ; wo took a hill and hold it for two ilayn 
iiridor rathor t ryinj? ooiiditioiiH. It was very liot, Ihoro 
hoing a Houth wind all ( ho (itno, and wo had no water for 
man tho second day, or boast oithor day ; also we had 
d’nrks on (hroo sides, and wore shot at and shelled from 
front and hotli flanks. On tho evening of the second 
day wo were attacked by alioiit 1,800 cavalry and 
infantry, supported by their guns, but beat them off. 
My squadron did not come in for this— a squadron of 
Worcesters relieving us. A squadron of the Warwicks 
had to beat them [the Turks] olT one place with tho 
bayonet. 

Another picture of this campaigning in the 
liills was given by a brother officer. 

We had (he wrote) to gallop aiu'Oss a couple of miles 
of country under their machine guns, Vmt with a wide 
extension you got very few men hit, and we got across 
with only one or two casualties, 'Phat afternoon we 
hold an outpost line, and my squadron [of Gloucester- 
shire Hiissars] was sent on to take Up a night line — it 
was a rather dittu-ult, anxious job as 1 liodn't seen the 
country by ilaylight. Awful country, all rocks, and I 
soon got rid of my horse as I got “ on the floor ” twice, 
and finished the night on foot. Next morning wo 
hoped wo should ho relieved, but had to hold the line 
all <lay. It was very difficult to keep touch with tho 
units on my Hank as mounted patrols could only move 
vt a walk in the bad ground, and dreadful country to 
keep direction in,^ At 3.110 we were relieved [but] ju«t 
as we wore going off to Heersheba wo were rushed baitk 
as the Turks had counter-attaiiked. It fizzled out after 
an hour, but we had two officers hit and a good many men. 
At 0 1 was definibdy relieved by New Zealanders. , 
After a 12 -mile march wo got to water ; neither men nor 
horses had had a drop for 42 hours, and the horses had 
had loads on tho whole time. I’ve been pretty thirsty 


once or twice, but never like that. We bad had a 
Kbara.seeu blowing all day, and had had a hard dfcy and 
night. 

In one inHtan(*e Turkish infantry, with 
bayonets fixed, advanced to attack a liill held 
by New Zealand Monnted llifles, but were 
caught by mtK*hiue-gmi fire and dispersed after 
suffering some 300 ca-sualties. Tho work of 
the men behind t he front was etjually strenuous, 
and if tho water supply was scanty it was not 
for lack of effort on the part of the engineers. 
Tho difficulty was not so much the absence of 
water its its inaccessibility. The wells were 
fairly numerous but generally deep, and gear 
was lacking. 

You cannot imagine what it is (said an officer writing 
home) when you start to try and water perhaps 5,000 
horses (at on^ well 150 feet deep) that have had no 
water for 24 or 48 hours and the only gear you have is a 
cauviW4 bucket at tho end of a rope 1 The wells are 
good enough to supply the villages, but a Cavalry 
Division soon dries them up. 

Mr. W. T. Massey, one of the two Press 
correspondents with the British force, writing 
on Noveinl^er 4 told how General Ailenby, 
visiting the front lino, saw Australian Engineers 
preparing a water supply. “ Some rnen were 
working stripped to the waist, others were 
quite naked. The General was told tliat these 
soldiers had worked for 24 hours on end in 
order to get a good flow. He thanked them 
personally.” 

The spirit of these Australian Engineers was 
typical of the whole force, and in the fighting 
in the hills north of Boersheba the Welsh 
infantry and the Imperial Camel Corps had 
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suppressing the activities of Gennaii wireless 
stations and supply sliips of the Kosmos line 
relieved the strain producet^by earlier incidents; 
moreover the spontaneous attacks by the 
crowd at Valparaiso on Vhe Gennari Consulate 
and Bank were a compensating featiu*e. Eveii- 



LJRUGUAYAN GAUGHOS, 


tually the undeniable violation of Chilean 
territorial waters by the British squadron 
which sank the Dresden (March 14, 1915), close 
in shore off Juan Feniandez, was tacitly 
accepted on both sides as a squaring of accounts, 
fittingly tenuinated by Sir Edward Grey’s ample 
apology. The Cliilean Press expressed com- 
plete satisfaction with “ the hai)py conclusion 
of the incident *’ and contrasted the British 
Government’s prompt amende with Germany’s 
failure to reply to five protests lodged by the 
Chilean Government between December 1914 
ah<l May 1915. • 

Similarly, the Chilean Press strongly sup- 
ported the action of the United States in 
February* 1917. According to TJie Times 
Correspondent at Valparaiso, the effect of th«' 
German -'declaration of unrestricted submarine 
warfare was “ to undo the work of 24 years of 
laboured propaganda.” The Chilean Govern- 
ment defined its position in reply to Mr. 
Wilson’s Note by declaring that ” Germany’s 
declaration implied a restriction of the rights 
of neutrals wliick could not be accepted. 
After the United States declaration of war the 
position of Chile became one of considerable 
difficulty, especially in view of the future of the 
nitrate trade with Nort-h America. Following 
upon several meetings of the Cal)inet it was 
decided that Chile had no valid reasons to take 
separate action in support of the United States, 


while Argentina was obviously holding back. 
The attitude of tlio Cliilean Government was 
likewise influenced by the fact that Germany 
held £2,500,000 of conversion funds and that 
she had confiscated Cliilean io<line (just as she 
confiscated Brazilian coffee) in German hands, 
for which Cliilo could not hope to receive 
payment except in the shape of German ships. 

In Argentina at the beginning of the war 
there were several reasons to make prudent 
neutrality a popular policy. In the first phw^e, 
the Argentine army had been t rained by Gfjrman 
officers and wore German uniforms, like the 
armies of Chile and Paraguay. Belief in 
German military power was therefore almost 
universal ; just as, thanks to the German 


I'- 
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A ROUGH ROAD IN ASUNCION, 
PARAGUAY. 


banks, was the belief in German tratle organizii- 
tion The stout defence put up by invaded 
Belgium and the barbarities inflicted upon her 
brav'e people were the first ftictors in creating 
a definite anti -Gorman feeling throughout 
Argentina. The shooting of Mr. Hummer, the 
Argentine Vice-Consul at Dinan, by the Germans 
increased this feeling. The Times Correspondent 
at Buenos Aivoa reported (October 9) that 
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fjome & fiill sharp. The net result of the foor 
days’ conto.st was that the British had held 
what they had gained, but were tlmsatened 
by a superior and highly mobile enemy. 
Kre.s8 von Kressenstein’s manoeuvre to entangle 
the British in the hill country between Beershoba 
and Hebron appeared to fiavo sucoet>ded. 

General Allenby, however, had not swerved 
from his original intention. Tf the troops in 
the hills had not been able to make the progress 
at first hoped for, they formed a sufficient pro- 
tection for the right flank to justify the attack 
on Sheria, and the Irishmen and London 
Territorials now at Abu Trgeig were retwly o„ 
the hdt flank. Tho moment for striking the 
luaiii blow had como. 

It wiw decided to give battle on November (b 
The principal enemy works were on a two-mi le- 
long ridge known as Kauwukah, some 10 mill's 
west of Heersheba, and immediately east of the 
raalway to Sheria. Abu Irgoig was five mill's 
south east of Kauwukah. The plan of battb> 
was for dismounted yeonianry to attac'k tlui 
extn'ine east of the Kauwukah works, and lh<> 
i^ondon and Irish troofis the south-east. On 
the riglit flank the r)3rd l)i\qsion was to attack 


T«1 el Khuweilfeh, 11 miles north-east of 
Beershoba, and, tho enemy’s resistance being 
broken, tho mounted troops were to sweep 
westwivrd behind Sheria. The battle proved 
to l>e the decisive action of tho campaign. 
Before nightfall tho enemy was beaten, Gaza 
hivl been rendered untenable and tho whole 
J urkish lino luul to give way. 

Hy dawn tho dismounted yeomanry had 
taken up positions opposite the eastern end of 
Kauwiilcali and as soon as it was light tht\y 
advanced to the attack. The enemy works, 
t wo deep tri'iiches 3.000 yards apart, connected 
by a series of strong points, were stubbornly 
defended, but the yeomou stormed tho first 
trenches with great dash and by one o’clock 
had possession of tho second line also. Most 
of the BritisJi casualties, slight in comparison 
with those of the enemy, were sustained by 
the yeomanry in the early hours of tho day. 
During (he afternoon the same troops captured 
se\'eral didiwhed works along the line of tho 
radway and reached the Wadi cs Sheria. 
While t hey were thus “ making good ” the 
J^oiiiioii and Irish regiments brougiit forward 
their guns to wire-eutting range and bombarded 



^Palestine official photegraph, 

SPIKING AT SOLOMON’S POOL. 

The photograph shows a canvas trough for watering animals. 
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there was much public irritation at the Govern- 
ment’s failure to obtain satisfaction for this 
^ outrage, and “it was feared that the inactivity 
of the Government might give rise to a wrong 
impression abroad.” Unfortunately, many sub- 
sequent events tended to create the impression, 
especially after the election of Senor Hipdlito*^ 



DR. FELICIANO VIERA, 

President of Uruguay. 

Irigoyen to the Presidency (Juno 12, 1916), 
that public opinion in Argentina does not 
exercise the driving power or the influence 
in public affairs wliich in theory it possesses, 
and this because of its cosmopolitan and 
conglomerate nature. Moreover, as the atti- 
tude of Seflor Irigoyen proved, the policy of 
Argentina is constitutionally inclined rather to 
base itself on the exigencies of the situation in 
South America than to take a wide view of 
world politics and international agreements. 
Rivalry with Brazil for the predominant posi- 
tion in the Southern Continent has been, and re- 
mains, a determinant factor of Axigentine policy, 
and the fact that* Brazil is more American- 
izi^d than Argentina affords in itself a partial 
explanation of the latter’s refusal to follow the 
lead of^the United States against Germany. 
Finally, there can be no doubt that to the 
Clerical influences brought to bear updn Presi- 
den Irigoyen and some of his advisers must 
be ascribed in great measure his disregard of 
the sentiments unmistakably expressed by 
the majority of his countrymen and of the 


advice of Congress. At certain moments in 
1917 the attitude of his Government seemed 
to be wavering, in the face of some pcuticularly 
strong demonstration of pqblic irritation (ae 
after the sinking of th^ Monte Protegido), but 
on each occasion Gerjmany was prompt to save 
the face of Government and to enable it to 



DR. MANUEL FRANCO, 

President of Paraguay. 

justify its passivity by apparently graceful 
concessions. The Argentine reply to Germany’s 
declaration of indiscriminate submarine warfare 
expressed regret that the Emperor should have 
deemed it necessary to adopt, such extreme 
measures, but aided ^that “ the Republic’s 
conduct would continue to be based on the 
fundamental principles of international law.” 
In subsequent conversation with the* German 
representative, the. Minister for Foreign Affairs 
xplained that the Republic could not agr^ 
to the Gennan blockade, and that it desired 
to reserve its freedom of action with a view 
to initiating peace negotiations, should occasion 
arise — ^to avail it self i in fact, of the opportunity 
to seciire the disputed leadership of South 
America. Public opinion was frankly disap- 
pointed and convine d that the original terms 
of the Note had been reduced to non-committal 
mildness by the President ; furthermore, that 
a splendid opportunity of establish'ng the 
sol'darity of the leading South American 
Republics bad been sacrifleed to the desire to 
administer a rebuff to the United States. It 
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tho soiith-oastom face of Kauwiikah. Mr. 
Massey, who witnessed the battle, wrote : 

P'ro/n rt hiKh lull I naw Kauwukah being torn by a 

t„rMH'loofhigh-oxplof,iv.^sbollH. Tho lower Hlopos showed 

tra of early grass, and this slight grateful colouring 
wan unharmed by the gunfire, but the higher yellow 
Hl(.[Hrs, which hid the Turks in the trench-scarred surface, 
were bruised and battered every few seconds. Behind 
our line miles deep wore columns of transport and 
ammunition, raising dust in clouds of great height. 
'I'he swift eddies of tho wind lifted woolly pulls of sand 
and sent them whirling across ridge and fiat, resembling 
waterspouts in tropical seas, an illusion which th^ 
mirage accentuated. 

Soon aftor midday tho Londoners and Irish 
wont forward to tlio aj^sanlt, which was com- 
pletely BuccosHfuI. They followed this up by 
tho capture of the Jinshdi system, between 
8heria and .Tfareira, and by 5 o’clock had 
occupied Shcria railway station. Troo])s sent 
farther to tho left reached as far as Haroira 
redoubt, whore tho Turks, though isolatetl, 
still held out. Australian and Now Zealand 
mounted troops held in reserv^e at I^eerslieba 
had meantime been sent west of the railway to 
pursue tho larg(^ masses of the enemy retreating 
towards Huj. 

Away in tho hills north-west of Beershoba the 
53rd Division had captured Tel el Khuweilfeh, 
but tho sweeping moven\ent beliind Sheria 
wliich was to have followed could not be carried 
out. A vivid impression of what “ capturing 
Khuweilfeh ” rruumt was (ionveyod in a letter 


written by Father Kavanagh, and published in 
The Tablet The padre, who was a few weeks 
later mortally wounded, was invited by the 
colonel “ to see the scrap, it*s the chance of a 
lifetime.” The troops then hold a hill opposite 
Kiiuweilfch. 

I pusliod to the top of our hill (wrote Father Kavanagh) 
atid lay down in the firing lino ; then we crawled on our 
bellies to the sky-line, over which bullets were spat- 
tering at long range. “ Now, lads,” said the officer in 
command, “prepare for a move.” And a moment 
after we all pelted over tho top together, then down and 
<lown a steep and stony descent, and ion minutes later 
found ourselve.s lying panting and bewildered in a gully 
at tho foot. The sergeant-major stood up and shouted, 
“X want six men to go forward ; then another six.” I 
ran with the third lot, and we rushed down that gully, 
then up another, and began to climb a most precipitous 
liill, banded every few yards with courses of alluvial 
rock, and just behind which the enemy v/ore waiting. 
Presently an aeroplane swooped down on us, discharging 
a macliine-gun, which knocked out several of our 
follows. I got to the top and lay down amongst them 
behind the sky-line, over which bullets were pouring. 
Just before we got there the colonel was wounded, 
through the chest. 

Tho T’urks, who wero in much supoyor 
strength, coimter-attacked and drove tho 
infantry from ono liill, but the Welshmen, 
determined to avongo the heavy losses they had 
sufTered in the second battle of Gaza, reattacked 
and fvgain carried tho hill. They next seized 
another height, which improved their position 
a good deal. This was tho beginning of a con- 
test which lasted all day. 

Tho infantry, said a War Office report, in conjunction 



BRITISH TRENCHES AND SAND-BAG DBPBNCBS BEFORE GAZA. 
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18 of int-ereet that at this juncture much German 
g«>ld was being remitted to Bdenos Aires from 
North America. 

On February 26 the 5uenos Aires Press 
reported that the ArgeiUino Government had 
taken the lead in a movement for joint action 
by the South ^American Repuljlics to offer 
mediation to the belligerents and to discuss 
measures for the protection of thei* own 
mutual interests. This idea of a Latin- 
American Conference, subsequently mooted on 
several occasions, was doomed to futility by 
reason of the conflicting interests and opinions 
of those concerned. At the end of 1917 even 
President Irigoyen appears to have recognized 
its hopelessness (at that date only Mexico hod 
definitely promised to attend), but during the 
critical period after the United States’ severance 


of relations with Germany it frequently reiv'd, 
BA Coimt Luxburg’s dispatches show, to com- 
plicate the issues and to divert public attention. 

Brazil’s rupture with Germany on ^pril 11 
creatcHl no little sensation in Buenos Aires. 
An official statement issued by the Argentine 
Government on the night of the 10th announced 
that the Government supported the position 
taken up by the United States in reference to 
Germany ; this was followed by enthusiastic pro- 
Ally demonstrations in the capital. But those 
who thought that Argentina was now definitely 
committed to an attitude of iMJtive sympathy 
for the cause of the Allies were .speedily un- 
deceived ; on the 16th the German roprosenta- 
tivo lodged a protest against the demonstrations 
which had taken place (in wliich the German 
Legation and Consulate had been attacked) after 



SOUTH AMERICAN AGRICULTURE: PLOUGHING UP BSPARTILLO GRASS FOR 
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AMMUNITION CAMELS SHELTERING IN A WADI NEAR GAZA. 


with mounted troop.s wore heavily onpagod in boating 
off repeated oountor-attaukH maiio by at least two hostile 
divisions"* witli the object of cutting us off from our 
water supply at Boersheba. and thereby stopping our 
turning movement. Our troops, which included Welsh 
and Knglish county regiments, behaved splendidly, and 
the Turkish casualties wore ononnous. 

In this inauMor Oerioral Chotwodo’s right wing 
friistratod the strongest effort made by the 
Turks on November 0 and enabled the main 
attack to develop without interference. Its 
work on November 2-0 “ paved the way,” its 
General Allenby said, ” for the success of the 
attack on Sheria.” The troops concerned had 
“ drawn in and exhausted ” the Ttirkish re- 
serves. As an example of the severity of the 
enemy losses, and of the valour with which 
they fought, General Chotwode rej^orted that 
in front of one position alone the VVelshmon 
buried 500 Turks. 

The Hareira redoubt was taken very eaily on 
November 7, and Sheria itself was captured by 
London Territorials by a bayonet charge at 
4 a.m. The Turks there had four field guns in 
action. A battalion commander at the head 
of a party of volunteers charged the foe, 
bayoneted the gunners and captured all the 
guns. A bridgehead was then formed over the 
Wadi Sheriai The Turks made several unsuc- 
cessful counter-attacks on the Londoners, who 
in the evening pushed forward their lino to high 
groUXMi a hiile north of the town. During the 

wert known aa th® Lighttiing and Tempest 

Oivifiionjf. 


day the mounted troops, who now included 
Yeomanry, in moving on Huj and Jommarneh 
also met with strong opposition from I'ear- 
guanls. The eause of this stubborn resistance 
was the dooision taken by Kress von Kressen- 
stoiu on the nows of the fall of tlie Sheria works. 
The centre of his lino was gone, irretrievably oh 
ho knew, and Gaza was in danger. JIo there- 
fore resol vod4-() draw back his whole army. The 
movements of the main force had to bo masked 
as far as possible by rearguards. 

Gaza wa.s evacuated on the night of Novem- 
ber 0, and so skilfully that ” though a certain 
amount of tnc)in6ment on the roi\cls north of Gaza 
was observed by our airmen and fired on by our 
heavy artillery [there was] nothing indicating a 
general mtiromont,” By this prompt retreat 
von Kress avoided a battle, for anotlier attack 
on Gaza was the natiu*al sequel to the Sheria 
battle, and an attack had been ordered for the 
night of November 0-7. The attp.ek was to bo 
from Outpost anel IVIiddlosex lulls on the south 
and east to the sea on the west. Small garrisons 
had been left at Outpost and Middlesex hills by 
the Tiurks. They offered but slight opposition 
to the attacking force. West Country regiments 
and Indians, while by the coast Bast Anglian 
troops on the morning of November 7 found 
none to bar their way. Patrols pushed forward 
reported the enemy gone. Ali Muntar and tiie 
other defences were occupied, and the old capital 
of the Philistines, before which the British had 
been held ux) for nine months, was now won. 
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the Monte Protegido inciden . The Argentine July 4 the Republic demanded guarantees 
Government replied by demanding an explana- that the Argentme flag would henceforth be 

^ tion through its Minister in Berlin ; Germany respected wherever^ found, and, as Germany 

thereupon agreed to make reparation and to evaded the issue, a categorical Note ^as sent 

salute the Argentine flag. Honour was thus to Berlin early in August. On August 26 

satisfied, and, in the words of The Times Germany's friends pt Buenos Aires, led by 

Correspondent at Buenos Aires, “ discussion Seflor Demaria, President of the Chamber, and 

of the project for a South American Conference a group of Catholic deputies, came forward 

temporarily overshadowed the Monte Protegido and submitted a flianifesto to the President, 

incident.” maintenance of Argentina’s neutrality 

During May and J\me the Argentine Govern- and supporting the Pope’s peace movement, 

ment’s attitude continued to give evidence of Two days later Germany’s reply to the Argen- 

decidedly benevolent tendencies towards Ger- tine Note promised compensation in the Toro 

many. Its action in placing an embargo on case, and the Government hastened to proclaim 

wheat exports was so obviously directed against the result as a triumph of diplomacy for the 

Great Britain and her Allies that it evoked a Republic. Then came the Luxburg dispatches, 

threat from the United States to prohibit revealing the manner in which Sefior Irigoyen 

shipments of coal to Argentina, and the British and his advisers had been cajoled and the 

Minister at Buenos Aires advised the diversion Argentine peoplo duped, with the results 

of British shi|)ping from Argentine ports. already recorded. On September 2,5 The 

Early in June permission was granted for the Times Correspondent at Buenos Aires (assum- 

establishment. of a wireless telegraph station ing a breach with Germany to be inevitable) 

to proviile direct communication between telegraphed a report that the Government’s 

Argentina and Germany. The first week of naval and military mobilizations were probably 

July, however, brought the sinking of two more being made with a view to sending a contingent 

Argentine vessels by German siibtnarines, the to Europe ; on the other hand, they might 

Oriana and the Toro, followed by a fresh out- only be intended to deal with the railway 

burst of pviblic indignation. Negotiations with strike. On the 27th he described the anti- 

Germany ensued ; in a Note dispatched on Gorman demonstration of the previous day 
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Th<^ frooj)H as they marched over the battle- 
fields of March and April found many ovi- 
dcnccH of t hose combats — wreckiigo of all kinds, 
and many iinburied bodies. In some instances, 
ho\\'ever, decent burial had be^en given by the 
Turks to fallen foes. The fate of many men 
wiio had bf*en posted as “ wounded and miss- 
ing ” was now made clear ; among t hose who 
it V es ascertained had Ixsai killed in the second 
))attle of Gaza was Lieutenant C. J. Law, 
K.O.8.B., the second son of Mr. Bonar Law, the 
('iiancellor of the Exchequer. 

Gaza Iiad fallen, but from 13eit Hanun, five 
miles nortli, and from the Atawina works to the 
cast, Turkish artillery fired sullenly on the lost 
city, making a 8])ecial mark of Ali Muntar, 


whom seemed to make a point of climbing Ali Muntar 
(“the watch tower”), to which, according to tradition, 
Samnon carried the gates of the city. 

Major (temporary Lieut. -Colonel) W. D. 
Kenny, Royal Innifikilling Fusiliers, was ap- 
pointed military governor of Gaza, and the 
clearing of the wells and the sanitation of the 
town was taken in hand. The extension of the 
main railway from Egypt, which then ended 
at Deir el Belah, some 10 miles south of Gaza, 
w as also begun at once — one of the most urgent 
problems confronting tiie Expeditionary Force, 
as the area of operations extended north, 
was tliat of transport. The weather had 
broken in the Judean Hills and the roads were 
already much worn by the Turks in their 


against wdiicli 12 hoiii-s earlier the British guns 
had been firing heavily. Tliat tlio Turks would 
try to hold Atawina long <*nough to give time 
for th(?ir army to rcjtreat w^as clear, and an effort 
was made to cut off the rearguards holding it 
and iieighbouring trenches known a.s tiio Tank* 
system. The effort failed, for once again the 
(‘uemy slii)pcd away— during the night of 
Novx^rnber 7. Many scattered parties of Turks 
and much booty were, however, captured, and 
by the morning of November 8 the whole of the 
original lurkish front was in possession of the 
British. 

Unlike Beershoba, Gaza was an objective 
worth gaining in itself, or rather as the key of 
Syria, giving an open way into the Plain of 
Philistia. 


Of the five chief cities of tlie Pliilistinos (wrote a 
c.,rres,.o..do.it) Gaza, alone, through all the ages, ha<l 
relai.io<l its importance. This had been recognized by 
the Germans, who had established .schools there, schools 
which they regarded as the most distant old post of 
I eiitoiiic Kultur. Those schools had been closed, and life 
Ml Ihc town was not plea-sant. The townsfolk, inoinlv 
Arabs, wore in no favour with the Turks. Karly in 
. larch the mufti, a inembor of the venerated Husseini 
family, had been arrested, taken to Jerusalem, and 
hanged outside the Jaffa gate for olleged treason. Later 
most of the civilians were deported. Houses wore ruth- 

liiihie P fomiahing of dug-outs ond the 

bn iig of trenches. Our troops found sandbags made of 
Mch silks. And on evacuating Oaza the Turks did what 
urther damage they oo«ld-in particular choking all 
e wells. When the British entered the town through 

doet,7rine"*"f » 

h I S Cb /f ‘‘i-^ppointment 

such a famous place presented so poor an appear- 

«..ce. But there was evidence of forr^er great3 in 
he marble used to beautify modem buildings -columns 
and slabs taken from ancient temples and churches 

of'Vho were found. The west eild' 

1 town an intricate maze of narrow, dirty streets 
■>s promplly dubbed Belgravia by the sol diers, all of 

\i‘ril ''r,\i™®.“^ burnt out in the 


rvtroafc. 

Whatever the diffinultios, inunodiate ad- 
vantage was takwt of tho enoiny retreat. 
Ifartlly Inwi (Ja/.a bopji entered than Indian 
eavalry pre.ssed towards Boit Jlannn, which 
place, as the tenninns of the Gaza railw&y, 
had been tlie heatlquttrters of von Kress. 
The Turks held Boit Hanun all day on Novem- 
Iter 7, but at nightfall their rearguard withdrew. 
Already tho enemy lino of retreat was threatened, 
for Scottish troops were north of Beit Hanun. 
General Bulfin, to whose “determination in 
attack, and dash and drive in pursuit ” was duo, 
said General Allenby, “tho swift advance to 
Jerusalem,” had sent these Scots, Highlanders 
and Glasgow men, north as soon as Gaza was 
m his hands. After an exhausting march 
through the sand dunes lining tho coast they 
crossed tho Wadi Hesi by 5 p.m.-towards 
dusk. A bayonet charge by the Glasgows 
secured some liigh ground north of the wadi ; 
the enemy made several attempts to retake 
the position but could not dislodge the Scots. 
The enemy rearguards on the extreme right; 
of the Turkish Army wore thus doing their 
best to delay the British advance, and more 
to the centre the defender of the Atawina and 
Tank positions wore able, as already stated, 
to get away during the night of November 7. 

But the rout of tho enemy was soon com- 
plete. November 8 was a great day for the 
British. Both from the Gaza and Sheria sectors 
they struck hard at tho Turks. A smart action 
was fought near Beit Hanun, where Indian 
Imperial Service Cavalry captured many 
prison^ and a heavy howitzer, and the 
bcoHish infantry at the Wadi Hesi greatly 
distinguished themselves. Field and h^vv * 
wtillery had been drawn through the ahkle. 
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as overwholmiiig proof of tho strength of public 
opinion ; it was emphasizod by similar demon- 
strations in Uruguay and Paraguay, both those 
States evidently expecting Argentina to take 
the lead at Ictet, But President Irigoyen was 
not to be shaken from his policy of inaction 
either by votes of tho Chamber or by other 
manifestations of the will of the people. On 
the contrary, he proceeded to convert the inter- 
national situation into a question of party 
politics and to make support of his neutrality 
a test of loyalty for the Badical Party wliich 
had elected him to office. Even Uruguay’s 
severance of relations with Germany (October 7) 
failed to move him, though its effect upon the 
amour propre of his countrymen was un- 
mistakably reflected in the Buenos Aires Press. 
As one Republic after another took independent 
action in support of the fundamental ideals 
of civilization, Seftor^Irigoyen’s hope of forming 
a South American League of Neutrals was 
reduced to undigniffed futility Early in 
October there were rumours of grave dissensions 
and resignations in his Cabinet. Nevertheless, 
the President remained firm in his policy of 
neutrality Thus matters stood at tho close of 
the year, Argentina, the “ leading ” Republic, 


lagging behind tho flowing tiilo of South 
American sentirnont in a backwater of oppor- 
tunism. 

The Rep\iblic of Venezuela declined to take 
any action k\ regard to Germany’s submarine 
campaign in February 1917, although strongly 
urged to do so by the United States Government 
on tho curious ground that tlie Venezuelan 
Government had received no direct communica- 
tion from Germany in tho matter. Tho 
Presidential message on tho suViject contained 
nothing more than platitudinous expressions of 
goodwill towards men. But the internal con- 
dition of Venezuelan politics in 1916-17 was 
of a nature to ijrecliide any reasonable hope 
of tho country’s achieving an enlightened 
foreign policy. Indeed, towards the end of 
1917 it seemed more than probable that 
President Gomez’s cup of wickedness imist 
overflow and necessitate forcible intervention 
by the United States for tlie protection of life 
and property and the maintenance of inter- 
national amenities. His regime of summary 
arrests, plunder and peculation became a 
matter of concern to the Allies in August 1917, 
when, by his orders, two newspapers favourable 
to the Entente and opposed to Venezuela’s 
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deep sand»froni Gaza, and a ridge overlooking 
Deir Sineid was seized. Deir Sineid was the 
starting poird» of the short branch line to Huj, 
along it the 'IJiirks were bringing back guns and 
stores, and they made groat efforts to stave off 
its capture. Four times tho Turks drove the 
Scots off the ridge, and four times tho Scots 
retook it. A fifth attack by tho Turks failed 
and the Scots were left in possession of a 
position which commanded the railway. 

On the Sheria sector November 8 was marked 
by ♦^qual, if not greater, success. On this 


sector tho chief honours fell to London Terri- 
torials and a yeomanry brigad<5. TJie J..on- 
donors, whose marching wa^ wonderful, thritn? 
drove bac^k the enemy, and prisoners, guns, 
ammunition and stores fell into their hands. 
Meanwhile the yeomanry on their right had 
come up and the last position held by the 
Turk rearguards covering Huj was reac'hed. 
Tho Turks, who had not had time to remove 
half their stores from Huj, were blowing up or 
setting on fire what they had to leave behind. 
The otficer commanding the Londoners, recon- 
noitring the position, saw a considerable body 
of the enemy on the march about 2,500 yards 
away. He ordered the yeomanry to charge 
the retiring enemy. The yeomanry, consist- 
ing of Worcesters, Warwicks and Gloucesters, 
wished for nothing better. They reniembered 
their gallant, but hopeless, stand against over- 


whelming odds at Katia and were not loath to 
have the chance of getting their revenge on 
the Turk. Tho charge, made by tho advance 
party, ten troojis of Worcesters an<l War- 
wicks, w^as, said (k'ineral Allenby, “ at once 
carried out in face of heavy gun and machine- 
gun and rifle fire with a gallantry and dash 
w'orthy of tlio best t raditions of llritish cavalry.’* 
At the first sign of t he afiproach of horsemen 
the enemy guniun’s, who were covering tho 
retreat of their infantry, turned tlieir tire on 
the yeomanry. These gunners w(‘re Austrians 


and they stuck to their guns to the last. The 
yeomen, in open ranks, swept forward, raced 
down a slojie, crossed a fiat, took tho final 
rise at a great pace and then made straight 
for the guns. There w'oro twelve pieces, three 
5*9 liowitzers and nine field guns. The crew.-* 
fired as fiwt as they could load, and, as tho foe 
drew near, set their fuzes at zero so that the 
shells should burst at the mouth of fhe gun. 
But nothing stopped tho yeomen and every 
one of the Austrians was sabred at his gun. 
Then riding on again the Warwicks and 
Worcesters captured three machine guns which 
had been firing upon them. The.se machine 
guns were at once tii rned on the re treat i ng T\ irkish 
infantry, who w’cre now too far off for pursuit. 
In this charge the yeomanry casualties were 
about 40, including two squadron leaders. 
Lieut. -Colonel Wiggin, D.S.O., who led the 
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maintonanco of neutrality were arbitrarily 
suppressed. In Jtuio the ever-active Tele- 
f unken Company were negotiating for the 
erection of a wireless station on an island off 
the Venezuelan coast. In fact, throughout 
all the politically distressful and morally back- 
ward region that lies to the north of the Amazon 
and on the shores of the Caribbean Sea Ger- 
many’s agents were persistently active. 

The attitude of Ecuador, like that of Vene- 
zuela, was to a great extent determined at the 
outset by jealous susceptibilities and fears of 
intorfoKuice in her internal affairs by the 
United States, especially as regards the vexed 
question of her financial obligations. The 
country suffered severely, after the second year 
of the war, from lack of coal, «« the result of 
which railway communications were frequently 
sus|)ended. Public opinion, whenever it fovmd 
expression after Brazil’s declaration of war 
against Germany, was opposed to President 
Moreno’s policy "of lukewarm neutrality, 
but* its inclination towards the cause of the 
Allies was based more often on commercial and 
financial grounds than on intelligent appre- 
ciation of the moral issues of the European 
conflict. In 1917 a marked change took 
place, hpwever, and in August the Government 
intimated its readiness to follow the example 
of the United States and Brazil if assiured of 
facilities for the importation of jute, coal and 
money ; Great Britain was also asked to allow 
a certcun amount of cocoa to be imported from 
Ecuador into England. Tlie Republic’s rela- 


tions with Germany wore finally severed oh 
December 7. 

Throughout the rest of Central and South 
America the tide of public opinion tunvMl 
decidedly against the Central Powers after 
February, 1917, Bolivia severed her relations 
with Gk)rmany on April 13, forinally intimating 
her intention to support unreservedly the 
American policy of Brazil, where the Gorman 
Minister had received his passports two days 
earlier. Bolivia had her own grounds of com- 
plaint against Germany by reason of the sinking 
of the Tubantia, attackofl by a submarine in 
neutral waters. In February the Government 
announced its intention of supporting the policy 
of the United States, and organized a special 
mission to Peru, Colombia, Venezuela and 
Ecuador to urge upon these Republics the 
advisability of joint action. 

After a long period of anxious hesitation, 
induced partly by fears of an armed German 
colonists’ invasion from Southern Brazil, and 
partly by the example of Argentina’s persistence 
in neutrality, the Republic of Uruguay severed 
its diplomatic and commercial relations with 
Germany on October 7, 1917. There was never, 
at any time, any real doubt as to the sym- 
pathies of tills small but highly cultured and 
progressive State ; the cautious prudence of its 
Government diuring the earlier stages of the 
conflict was induced by traditional recognition 
of the cotmtry’s highly vulnerable position. 
Because of its situation as a buffer State 
between Argentina and Brazil, the foreign 
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charge, wa« vvoiindod. Two squadions of 
GIoucestorH, which galloped up in support, 
arrived jiint as the eiigageiuent ended. 

'f’ho liattlofiold, wroto one of tho oiricors, wah exactly 
like wljHt ono has alwayw piotunul it would look like — 
rrmii and hornoM lying all around ; one horse was lying 
a noss tho trail of a gun. 1 shall always rogrot rny bad 
luck not being in it ; it was a most splendid ami gallant 
show. Their casualties are heavy. I put the squadron 
on to pick up wounded, and dug two big graves with 
my men and Turk prisoners, a horrible job. 

Huj and Jemniameh were captured and the 
mounted troopH CHtablished coiitact with tho 
forces advancing from Gaza. The evidence 


had not been serious, but to guard against 
surprises the Imperial Camel Corps was sent 
to a position (Tel el Nejile) where, it would be 
on the flank of any further counter-stroke 
from the hills. The British busii^ess wa 43 for 
tho time with tho plain. 

November 9, 10 and 11 were days of very 
great activity, much hardsliip, many minor 
enterprises, but no big actions. The enemy, 
meantime, had come to a halt, and had strung 
out his forces, or, as General Allonby said, 
“all the remainder of tho Turkish Arxny which 




GAZA. 


showed that tho Turkish Anny had been 
thrown into considerablo disorganizat ion, and 
orders were tliereforo issued to tho cavalry 
on November 9 directing them “ to press the 
enemy relentlessly.’^ ’ I'he objective given was 
tho point where the railway from Beersheba 
going north to Damascus crossed the railway 
to Jerusalem. With this jiurction seized tho 
Turks’ Jerusalem Army would bo c\it off from 
that under von Kress. The one direction 
v hence them might bo a throat to the British 
wa^ from tho hill coimtry north of Beersheba, 
where the 53rd Division still held Khuwoilfeh. 
On November 8 tho enemy force there — 4,000 
tr. 5,000 strong — had withdrawn towards 
Hohrou, but it returned on tho 9th, and on the 
loth made a demonstration, not against 
Beersheba, but towards Arak el Menshiyo, a 
l>laee north-east of Huj. The demonstration 
proved futile and the Hebron Turks again 
rt5 tired. This threat to the British right flank 


could be induced to fight ” — estimated at not 
more than 20,000 rifles — ^in an effort to stop 
the British bi^fore they could roach the junction 
station of tfie Beersheba- Jerusalem railways, 
to which came his main supplies from the north. 
T he new Turkish front extended, some 20 miles, 
in a serni-circle from the village of El Kubeibeh 
-south-west of Ramleh— on the north, by El 
Mughar, some five miles west of the railway 
jimction, and then south-east to about Beit 
.lebrin. From Beit Jebrin tho line was loosely 
eontinued to Hebron. This line, as far as Beit 
tJebrin, General Allenby arranged to attack on 
November 13. 

In bringing tho British forces up to the 
new Turkish line the problem had become one 
of supply rather than manoeuvre, the provision 
of water and forage being particularly difficult. 
Some of the horses were without water for 
84 hours; tho troops also suffered much fro^ 
thirst, but they were men “ whom np dagger 
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policy of Uruguay has always been domin- 
ated by South American rather than inter- 
national considerations, and by a very 
natural (Jesire to avoid doing anything at 
the instance of either of these rival States 
which might give umbrage and a cause of 
offence to the oilier. In the presj)nt instance, 
80 long as Brazil’s attitiide remained \mdofined, 
it would have 'been folly ft)r the Uruguayan 
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SBNOR JOSfi PARDO, 

President of Peru. 

Government to declare for the Allies, and thus 
risk the possibility of an armed incursion of 
predatory Germans from over the Brazilian 
frontier. Moreover, apart from the local 
aspects of the problem, the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment hoped to obtain from England, France and 
Italy certain political adVantages in return for 
following the example of the United States and 
Brazil, namely, the signature of a Treaty of 
Arbitration, originally proposed in 1914, 
whereby all disputes would be settled by arbi- 
tration and without diplomatic intervention. 
Until the visit of the United States squadron 
to Montevideo, at the end of July 1917, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was not disposed to 
, revoke the Republic’s neutrality Decrees in 
favour of the Allies, pending a satisfactory 
conclusion of this Treaty question. After the 
overwhelming demonstration of welcome given 
by the citizens of Montevideo to the American 
squadron it became evident that Uruguay 
would not . wait much longer for the expectetl 
lecKl from Argentina. On October 15, a week 
after the. severance of relations with Germany, 


the Government revoked its Decrees of neu- 
trality in favour of tho Entente, to the manifest 
satisfaction of tho nation. No spocifio reason 
was given to tho German Minister for handing 
him his passports ; it was generally stated by 
the Press to be duo to the Govemrnont’s desire 
to emj-hisize Pan-Amorican solidarity and to 
emphasize the country’s condemnation of 
Germany’s methods of waging war. The joint 



GENERAL GOMEZ, 
President of Venezuela In 1917. 


resolution of both Houses of Congress in favour 
of tho rupture of relations WcW adopted by 
105 votes to 6. 

It is an interesting fact that the South 
American Republic wliich ha<l attracted by far 
the largest number of German colonists, Brazil, 
should have been the first to declare war on 
Germany — a fact which goes to show that the 
Teuton does not identify or ingratiate himself 
'with tho Latin country of his adoption. The 
large Grerman settlements in tho Southern 
States of Brazil — ^I^aranA, Santa Catharina and 
Rio Grande do Sul — ^had long been a source of 
anxiety to tho Brazilian Government. Many 
thoughtful writers had drawn attention to the 
dangers arising from tho imperiiim in imperio 
which they had gradually been allowed to 
create in these fertile provinces. Sefior Gtvrcia 
Calderdn in his work on “ Latin America ” 
pointed out that tho 350,000 GennaiKS estab- 
lished there “enjoy rights of self-govermnent, 
despise tho half -castes and no'Jjroos and live in 
aristocratic isolation.” The German colonies 
wore exponents of Deutschium ; they hod ro 
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or hardship could daunt,” and they pressed 
toward the mark, ovorrimjxing in tlieir course 
the Land of the Philistines. 

The advance was made by the 52nd Division, 
Indian, and other troops along the coast, 
cavalry screens going ahead ; by the Londoners 
and Yeomanry more to the centre, and by 
Australian and other mounted troops on the 
right. The Welshmen (5;3rd Division) remained 
at Khuweilfeh on guard along the Hebron 
road. The Scottish troops, who, always ahead 
of the railway, had marched the whole weary 
way across the desert from the Suez Canal, 
porfoiinod marvels. In four days and nights 
they made three bayonet charges and advanced 
25 miles. The day after their capture of the 
railway by Deir Sineid (on November 8) in their 
march north they passed parajlel to Ascalon, 
which once famous city of the Philistines and 
later the chief port of Palestine is now desolate 
though its magnificent ruins testify to its 
former greatness. But it is inhabited and was 
held by a small body of Turks. As the Scots 
could not tarry, eight or nine mounted men, 
an officer and some grooms, dashed off, made 
a brave show, and received the submission of 
the enemy. Later in the day inf ant ly and 
guns moved into Ascalon, examining with 
interest the ruin wrought by 8aladin and 
Bibars and remembering, perhaps, that here 
Richard the Lion Hearted made his last 
conquest. Meantime a small party of horsemen 
had galloped on to Me j del, on the railway some 
miles inland, secured it and prevented the 
Turks there from blowing up a bigf ammunition 
duihp, « The Soots came up to the Wadi 


Sukcrior on November 10, near Beit Diiras, and 
found Austialian Light Horse ahead. The 
biikerier, one of the rivoi*s transverse to the 
British lino of advance, has steep banks, and 
the Turks were showing some disposition to 
make a stand by it. A charge by Glasgow men 
cleared the high ground north of Beit Duras 
and the Turks gave way. The mounted troops 
then pushed on to Ashdod (Ksdud), whore in 
the time of the Judges the Ark of the Covenant 
had been bi'ought into the temple of Dagon. 
The crossing of the Sukerier at Jisr Ksdud was 
forced on the 11th, and by the morning of 
November 12 the 52nd Division and tlie otlier 
troops of the British left wing were in touch 
with the new line which the enemy was hastily 
strengthening. 

The Londoners by November 12 had also 
come within striking distance of the enemy. 
Some infantry, moving in support, covered 
29 miles in one day on one bottle of water. 
On the edge of the mountains of Judea, on 
the right of the infantry. Yeomanry pushed 
forward to Gath they seem to have made no 
difficulty in identifying the city of Goliath 
with the ruins at Tel es Safi — where the 
Gloucesters were unexpectedly attacked by 
2,000 to 3,000 Tmks who had been brought by 
rail from the Rami eh junction station to hold 
up the enemy as long as possible. With odds 
o£» 10 to 1 against them the Gloucesters 
held out until the infantry were able to take 
over the line. The advance was delayed but’^ 
a few hours. A little farther east the Australian 
Light Horse did very good work and took up 
a wide front. Their advanced troops wore also 
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MULB TBAM CARRYING WINS FROM SAN RAPABU ARGENTINA. 


tained the language, trc^itions, and prejudices 
of their native country. 

They proudly contraMt the magnifioent deBiituos of the 
Vaterland with the turbulent federal iHm of the Brazilian 
StatGB. The colonization oompaniea aiTiIiated to the 
powerful and active banka (eapeoially the “ Deutsche — 
Uberseeiache'*) are extending the prosaic Teutonic hege- 
mony through Brazil*aud the whole of Latin America. 

Sonhor Sylvio Romero, discussing the perils 
of the German expansion in A America Latina 
in 1907, advised that the teaching of Portuguese 
be made compulsory in the German settlements’ 
schools, that the creation of large land trusts be 
prohibited, that military colonies should be 
established in the threatened regions an<i 
indigenous centres created among the German 
settlers. German writers had justified these 
fears. One of them, Milkau, declared “ we are 
effecting a new conquest, slow, persistent and 
pacific in the means employed, but terrible in 
its ambitious intention.” Another (Hentz) 
prophesied that the Ghermans would eventually 
“ kill off the sensual and foolish natives who 
luivo built up their societies upon the splendid 
soil and have degraded it by their turpitude.” 
Small wonder that the ” foolish native ” 
compared these truculent self-invited guests 
with the loyal citizenship and assimilative 
quality of the Italian settlers in th^ir midst. 
Even at Potropolis, the headquarters of diplo- 
macy near Rio, the German community W6W a 
law unto itself, its religion, education and poli- 
tical aspirations supplied and controlled from 
Berlin. A writer in The Times pointed out at 
the beginning of the wm (September 22, 1914) 
tendency of their organized system of peace- 
ful penetration. 

Little secret is made iu Germany [he said] of the 
political aspirations towards the eventual possession of. 


at all events, the vast and fertile regions in the south of 
Brazil ; a map of “Antarctic Gtennany,** comprising at 
least those territories, has already been published, if not 
at the instigation or with the approval, at least with the 
tacit sanotion, of the Gorman Government. 

AJl those dreams were bfitsed on the assump- 
tion that the United States would not take part 
in the war and that America would be unable to 
maintain the Monroe doctrine once Germany 
liad reduced Europe to submission. The actual 
result of the war was to arouse the rulers 
and people of Brazil to their danger. They 
had learned the real significance of these 
German colonies in their midst and would no 
longer tolerate them on the old footing. 
German towns like Porto Alegre (the capital 
of Rio Grande do Sul) would either have to 
change their methods and manners to conform 
to Brazilian ideas of good citizenship or they 
would become centres of Teutonic emigration 
on a large scale. * 

Owing to the insidious infiuences of German 
finance and the widespreckd ramifications of the 
German credit system in commerce, and also 
because of the general detachment of public 
opinion in Brazil from European affairs, which 
at the outset obscured the real causes and 
meaning of the war, the attitude of the average 
Brazilian during the first two years of the war 
was characterized by aloofness. But after 
the sinking of the Lusitania, all Germans were 

c 

expelled from the Club Central at Rio ; there- 
after Portugal took her place with the Allies, 
and the main issues became clear to the Bra- 
zilian people, the artful piping of the German 
propagandist fell upon deaf ears, and the work 
of the patriotic LigapelosAlIiadoshe^ieane more 
and more popular. As Germany’s methods of 
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THE APPROACHES TO JERUSALEM. 


coiintor attaokod on November 12, and driven 
ba(!k a short distance, but the enemy did not 
press farther forward. 

F'or five days the British, in an area covering 
600 s(iuare miles, had been pursuing the Turks. 
P^rom Boer8h(?ba and from Caza the enemy 
had removed nearly all the civilians, but in 
their flight they left beliind many of the 
inhabitiuits of the other towns and villages : as 
many able-bodied men as they could they 
pressed into tluar service. The natives every- 
where welcomed the British troops, and that 
th(^ great majority were glad to be rid of 
Ottoman rule there was no doubt. 

Tt is an oxtraonlinary sit'ht (wrote an officer) following 
up a (Icfoatcd nmiy. 'I’lic mnourit of .stuff the I'urks 
left boliintl wo.'< uiarv^'llous — many thousands of rounds 
of arrununition, guii'^, (•art.**, railway materia!, ovory- 
tliing. Near (lath alone we got £3,000 worth of engi- 
ne<>rs’ stores, besides any quantity <jf gim ammunition. 
'Phe men love collecting the loot and wearing Turkish 
clothes, etc. Dead bullocks and horses were evory- 
wliere. It was only lock of Mentor for our tired horses 
that stopped us. Many died, many had to be evacuated 
to mobile veterinary stations. . . . Our horses are 
nearly done, men hungry and tired, but cheerfuf a.s 
usual ; half rations ye.sterday, none to-day. . . . 
Open rolling country, ratlier hot, flies bad round the 
villages, d’he Turks burn as much of their stuff as they 
can. 

8uch were some of the incidents of the 
purstut. In the new battle for possession of 


the vital railway junction, the chief attack was 
to be in the plain south-west of Ramleh. At 
dawn on tho 12th cavalry pushed considerably 
north of the Sukereir ; Burkah was also seized 
and the right flank of t})e Turks was almost 
turned. The enemy’s elfort to guard this flank 
led to stiff fighting. On tho British side the 
troops engaged included the Lowlanders (the 
52nd Division), West of l^ngland Regiments^ 
Indians (horso^and foot) and a brigade of Berks, 
Bucks and Doi*set Yeomanry. 

Two Edinburgh and two Hiflc Battalions (wrote Mr. 
Ma.s.sey) attacked Burkah, an extremely difficult position 
prepared beforehand, consisting of two lines of perfectly 
sited trencho.s. Tho first had to be attacked up a glacis, 
then 1,000 yards of ab.solutely flat ground to another 
glacis. The Riflemen made a stirring advance, swept 
tho Turks out of the first lino, and then, supported by 
most accurate artillery fire, carried the second. The 
.'Edinburgh troops were counter-attacked on “ Brown 
Hill.’* They were driven off, but came back, supported 
by Gurkhas, and retook tho hill. The Turks left a 
large number of dead. 

The attempt to prevent the British taking 
up advantageous ground thus ended in failure 
and on November 13 the general attack on 
the Turkish position was made. The British 
were now some 35 miles north of their railhead, 
and the Gaza railway, though now in their 
hands, was of little immediate use ; it 'was of a 
narrow gauge, and bad been badly damaged 
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barbarism in warfare developed, sympathy with 
the Allies became more generoily manifest. 
The German band, which continued to earn its 
livelihood by making music* in the streets of 
Rio, had become tactfully cosmopolitan by the 
summer of 1916 ; its repertoire included the 
“ Marseillaise ” and even “Tipperary.” That 
the Germans were wise in walking delicately 



DON JOSfi N. GUTIERREZ GUERRA, 
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was shown by the outbursts of popular fooling 
which took place after the United States’ 
declaration of war — serious anti -Gen nan riots 
occurred at Porto Alegro and S^ Paolo in 
April — and by the increasing evidence of public 
dissatisfaction with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Lauro Miiller, whose Gonuan 
extraction and proclivities were continually 
attacked until his resignation (May 2, 1917). 
After the sinking of the Parand, the Liga pelos 
Alliadoa urged the confiscation of all arms held 
by the Confederation of Gemiaix Rifle Clubs in 
South Brazil and the establislunent of porma- 
*nent supervision over all German residents. 

The position of iihe Brazilian Government 
in regard to the war ai\d the expression of its 
active sympathy for the cause of the Allies 
were affected by several considerations upon 
which little stress W€W laid by the Brazilian 
Press. There was not only the traditional 
rivalry between Argentina and Brazil to be 
taken into account ; inter-Stato rivalries and 


jealousies within tlio Republic frequently 
proved detrimental to the expression of a 
united national policy. Thus, for exeunplo, 
when the proposal to sever relations with 
Germany came to the front in April 19l7, the 
State of Sao Paolo was not at first prepared 
tef support it unless Great Britain and her 
Allies would undertake to guarantee payment 
of the sum of £6,000,000 duo to the SSo Paolo 
Treasury by Germany for coffee seized at 
Hambmg and Antwerp. Moreover, certain 
political representatives of tliis rich and 
powerful State were opposed to supporting 
Great Britain, on the ground that the British 
embargo on coffee had been imposed with 
the object of coercing Brazil, and that to submit 



DR. JOS6 VICENTE CONCHA, 
President of Colombia. 

to this embargo was tlierefore inconsistent 
witli the nation’s dignity ; in the same way they 
were opposed to the seizure of the Gtirman 
ships interned in Brazilian harbours, on the 
ground that it would afford Germany a pretext 
for refusing to pay for the requisitioned coffee. 
Dr. T.auro Miiller, to give him his due, was by 
no means the principal creator of the difficulties 
with wliich the pro-Ally element in the Govern- 
ment had to contend ; in fact, liis Genuaa 
supporters in his native State of Santa Catharina 
attacked him just as fiercely for his lack of 
proper Gennan feelings as his enemies did for 
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by the fire of the British warships during the 
previous weeks.* Yet supplies and ammuni- 
tion and gun§, including two heavy batteries, 
were brought lip in time. 

'I’ho country over which the attack took place (wrote 
(hmeral Alien by) is open and rolling, dotted with Kinall 
villagoH surrounded by mud walls, with plantations 
of trees outside the walls. The most prominent 
feature is the lino of heights on which are the villages 
of Katrah (199 feet] and KI Mughar [236 fwt], standing 
out above the low flat ground whicli separates them 
from the rising ground to the west, on \^hi(rh stands the 
village of Beshshit. about 2,000 yards distant. This 
Katrah-Kl Mughar lino forms a very strong position, 
and it was here that the enemy made his most tletor- 
minod resistance against tho turning movement directed 


side of El Mughar. With the Lowlanders in 
front and the Yooinon on their right flank tho 
Turks surrendered. Jtoth El Mughar atid 
Katrali were won. “ A most dashing charge,” 
was (leneral Allenby’s verdict on tho Yeomen’s 
exploit, and the whole op(!i-ation was, he said, 
“a (ine feat of arms.” The 'I’urks had fought 
hard ; they left lOO dead at Katrah alone, while 
between them tlie Lowlanders and Yeomanry 

took 1,100 prisoners, 3 field and 10 macliino 
guns. 

Farther south Ihero had boon a fierco sf rng(.r]o 
near the village of Yasur. 



CAMEL TEAM DRAWING A GABLE-LAYING CHARIOT. 


against his right flank [which rc^stod on the Mediter- 
ranean]. 

El Mughar and Katrah wore attacked by tl»e 
52nd Division and Yeomanry. TheT.owlandcrs 
got on to the ridge upon which, divided by the 
\\^adi Surar, the villages lie. The Turks, 
entrenched behind thick hedges of cactus and 
among clumps of cypress trees, were dislodged, 
but twice regained the ridge. A third attack 
w’as made and the Scots got close to the enemy 
trenches. When the fight was at its hottest 
West of England infantry made an opportune 
thrust at the Turks’ left, and a charge by the 
Berks, Bucks and Dorset Yeomanry Brigade 
settled the issue. For two miles, the whole time 
under heavy fire, they galloped across the open 
plain» then breasted a ridge, dlsmoimtod and 
attacked the enemy trenches on th e northern 

• Nev©rthel©H8 goiue help was derived from this line. 
“We caught three of the Turkish railway engines, 
said a member of the force, “ and it was rather amusing 
getting them going and turning them to our own use.** 

• 


The Turks here Iiad dug InmclieK and gnu pits on 
a small eminence. Territorials, part, of a Scottish 
battalion (which liad gained distinotion in the fight (»f 
November 2 at Gaza), rushed tho mound in the face of 
murderon.s maehiun-gun fire. The Turks in a strong 
counter-charge drove back their opponents. Tho Scots 
reformed, and again attacked. With bayonet and 
clubbed rifle they won the position. Sixty of tho enemy 
lay dead on the ground, several with their skulls 
smashed. 

On the right — eastern—ttarik of tho Jhitisli 
the fighting had not been so severe, and after 
tho loss of K1 Mugliai' tho enemy resistance 
weakened on tho whole line. By the (Wening tho 
Turks were in general retreat, part of the beaten 
force going north and part east towards 
Jenusalem. The British line extended from 
Et Tvnoh on the east by Katrah and Mughar to 
Y^ebnah and the sea. Yebnah, tho .Jabnool of ^ 
Joshua, had been taken by the Yeomanry 
before their attack on Mughar. Et Tineh had 
been captured by Australians. Situated at tho 
junction of the Gaza and Boersheba railways. 
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and only a few miles south of the junction of 
the Beershoba and Jerusalem railways, it 
contained largo dep6ts of ammunition and other 
stores. These at the last moment the Turks 
themselves began to rifle. The looters wore 
disturbed by an armoured motor car which 
dashed up with its machine guns busy ; over 
200 Turks were killed or wounded and many 
prisoners made. 



CAPTAIN NEIL PRIMROSE, M.C., M.P., 
He had held the appointments of Under-Seoretary 
to Foreign Office (1915), Military Secretary to the 
Ministry of Munitions (1916), and Chief Whip 
(1916-17). 

The Turkish anuy was being split up, but 
one more effort was made by von Kress to keep 
control of the railway (H)nnecting Jerusalem 
with the north. Infantry sent forward to 
“Junction Station,” as the British called it, met 
with some opposition and were lield up for the 
night. Early on November 14, however, it was 
found that the Turks had vanished. The station 
was occupied* and a solid wedge of troops 
thrown in cut in two the enemy army. The 
eastern or Jerusalem part was isolated from the 
portion in the coast sector. Only on a line con- 
sidera))ly farther north could the two fragments 
unite, and to effect that union w^ould involve, 
so it setanod, the abandonment of Jerusalem. 

A definite stage in the advance had been 
reached and (General Alh'nby thus summarized 
the results attained : — 

l:i 15 clay:^ our foroo hud advanced 00 tnilw on itrt 
i »<ht and about 40 on il s It ft. Tt had driven a TurUish 
Army of nino infantry Divi.dona and ono Qavulry 
Jhvision out of a po.sifion in which it had boon on- 
trt'nchcd for six months, and had pursued it, ^^iving 
hattlo whoriovor it attempted to atand. and inflicting 
on it losses amounting probably to nearly two-thirds of 
th e enemy*8 or iginal elTectives. Over 0,000 prisoners, 

• The Flying Corps in bombing raids on this junction 
had obtained some 60 direct hits. 


about 80 guns, more than 100 machine guns, and very 
largo quantities of ammunition and other stoi*oa had 
been captured.* 

From this point Allonby’s chief concern wets 
Jerusalem. First, however, it was necessary to 
clear up the situation on his left flank, the flank 
resting upon the Mediterranean, and to this 
end the occupation of the country up to Joppa 
(Jaffa) was essential. Tho Turkish forces 
which had gone north soon showed that they 
w'ero not negligible. They had retreated but 
five miles and enemy guns were shelling their 
lost Junction Station. During November 14, 
however, the mounted troops, followed hard by 
the infantry, pressed towards Ramleh and 
Lydda. Ekron (Akir) tho last of tho five chief 
cities of the Philistines worn gathered in and the 
Jewish colony at Now Akir found uninjiu'ed. 
Most progress was mado by tho New Zealanders, 
who advanced west of tho Ramleh line to Ayun 
Kara, only six miles south of Joppa. Upon 
them the Turks made a strong eountor-|ittack. 
“ Running very quickly behind a somewhat 
strong gun fire, the Tiuks got to within 15 yards 
of our line, attacking with bombs and rifles, 

• when the whole line of Auckland troops, w'ith 
some Wellington Mounted Rifles, rushed for- 
ward witb tho bayonet. The Turks broke and 
fled, leaving over 400 dead as a result of the 
bayonet charge alone.” (Mr. Massey.) 

On the next day, November 15, there w'as 
another — the fourth— ~of those brilliant charges 
by mounted troops which marked the campaign. 
Covering tho main Toad from Ramleh to Jeru- 
salem, and flanking tho advance of the British 
to Ramleh, a ridge, 756 ft. high, stands up 
prominently out of tho low foot hills. This is 
the site of ‘the ancient Gezer, once a royal city 
of the Canaanites and given to the King of 
Egypt as a dowry to his daughter on her 
marriage to Solomon. Near the ruins, in tho 
village of Abu Shasheh, a Turkish rearguard 
had established itself. Infantry attacked the 
ridge from the west, while the Berks, Bucks 
and Dorset Yeomanry moved to the south. 
At first the Turks fought stoutly, but seeing 
the movement of the yeomanry endeavoured 
to retire. It was too late. Sweeping over the 
level ground at a great pace the yeomen 
galloped up the ridge and got among the Turks 
with the sabre. The rout of the enemy .was 

* By Dacornber 9 the guns capttiredi, apart from 
maphino guns», had inproasod to over 100, and more than 
20,000,000 rounds of rifle ammunition and 260,000 rounds 
of gun ammunition had been seized. Over 20 aeroplanoe 
had b^n destroyed by British airmen or burnt by tho 
enemy to avoid capture. - ^ 
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his ]^o-Gerraan tendencieB — fair ovidenco that 
as Foreign Minister he did his l>eHt to play an 
impossible part/. The President of the Repiiblic, 
Dr. WenceslSo Brea,, w|w for a long time 
opposed to severpig relations with Germany — 
in fact, until public opinion became too strong, 
for him. Hig attitude^ was influenced, no 
doubt, by tactful regard for the critical finan- 
cial condition of the Republic (currency depre- 
ciation had reacdied 65 per cent, in February 
1917) and by his anxiety to avoid all appearance 
of allowing Brazilian policy to be dictated, 
or even suggested, from the outside. 

After the sinking of the Brazilfan steamer, 
Parand (April 4), Stat/C and party opinions alike 
gaver way to a sense of the nation’s dignity 
and responsibilities. In ansvrering the German 
submarine Note on February 9, Brazil had 
announced her intention to hold Germany 
respoiosiblo for whatever consequences might 
ensue from these tlireats against neutral ship- 
jMng. Discussing the sinking of th(! Parand, 
with the loss of several of her crew, tlie Minister 
for Foreign Affairs at Rio said : “ The whole 
world has seen how prudent Brazil’s attitude 
has been in the past ; it shall now see how' 
Arm her attitude will bo in the future.” After 
a Cabinet meeting held on April 9, the President 
cU^clared himself “ determined to act with the 
spirit demanded by the national dignity.” 
The German Minister received his passports 
on the 11th. His proposal to discuss com- 
pensation for the loss of the Parand was ignored. 

The Brazilian Press was by no meiuis satisfied 
with the severance of diplomatic relations ; 
even the semi-official O Paz was in favour of 
war with Gennany. But six montlis were to 
elapse before the Gov§rmnent wiis prepared 
to take this step. In tiie opinion of tho 
executive at the end of April the situation was 
considered equivalent to a state of war, but it 
was left to Congress to decree this state and 
to put it into execution. On May 22 the 
Chamber of Deputies revoked tho Decree of 
April 23 whereby Brazil had proclaimed her 
neutrality as between the United States and 
the Central Powers.* On Jimo 2 the Govern- 
ment took possession of 45 German vessels 
(235,191 tons) iift-erned in Brazilian ports. 
At this time Senhor Nilo Poyariha, a former 
President of the Republic, had succeeded I^. 
Lauro MUller as Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
His pMioy was frankly pro -Ally, but he found 
himself confronted, as his predecessor had been, 
by a strong agitation against Great Britain's 


embargo on coffee, Brazil’s chief export staple. 
There is no doubt that had it not been for 
this agitation, anti for the financial difficulties 
created by the drtistic limitation of coffee shifi^ 
ments, Brazil would have joinetl Jho Allies 
much sooner than she did. At the end of 
July the coffee qiu^stioii was still a very vexed 
one, but the situation was reliev^ed at tho 
l'>eginning of August when France removed 
hc»r restrictions on tho trade anrl arranged to 
purchase a year’s sup|)ly. Great Britain was 
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also prepared to allow shipments to be resumed 
on tho xmderstanding that/ the German vessels 
should be ysed for the piupose, but tho Brazilian 
Gov’eniment was not disposed to accept this 
condition. Meanwhile preliminary negotiations 
hiwl taken phvee with tho United States, of a 
nature calculated to improve Brazil’s financial 
position and pros]X^cts, their main object being 
to provide arrangements whereby the United 
States would tissist Brazil witli funds and 
expert advice in the reorganization and equip- 
ment of her dockyanls, iron works and arsenals. 

On June 28 the Brazilian Government 
revoked the Decrees which had proclaimed its 
neutrality in the war between the Allies and 
Germany ; in official (rircles at Washington 
this step was regardeil as implying Brazil’s 
active participation in the war, especially as 
it was followed by an intimation that tho 
Brazilian Navy (19 units) would cooperate 
with United Stat/es wai*ships in patrol work 
on the Soutli American coast. Without a 
formal declaration of w’ar, t^o situation thus 
created was undeniaV^ly irregular. Senhor 
Pe^anha explained it in May by saying tliat 
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complete. •Four hundred and tliirty-one dead 
Turks were counted on the ground, and 360 
prisoners and one gun were taken. Thus 
twice in twO days the Bei:ks, Bucks and 
Dorset Yeomanry had charged mounted and 
on each occasion had won their objec- 
tives, They suffered losses, among the killed 


I ho capture of Abu Shusheh marked the end, 
for a few days, of the Turkish rosistanco in the 
coast region. Ramleh, which had been the 
main enemy headquaitcrs, was occuj^iod on 
the afternoon of November I.'), and Bydda, 
the reputed birthplace and burial place of 
St. Ceorge, the Patron Saint of Kngland, 



IN PALESTINE: BRINGING IN A CAPTURED GERMAN AEROPLANE. 


being. Captain Neil Primrose, M.C., M.P. 
(Royal Bucks Hussar$), younger son of Lord 
Rosebery. Mr. Primrose was one of the most 
brilliant of the younger generation of politicians, 
and thrice during the war had held important 
offices in the Ministry. But preferring his 
military duties he had, after service in Prance , 
gone to Egypt early in 1917. He was buried 
in the garden of the French convent at Ramleh.* 

• Major E, A. de Rothschild, a brother officer in the 
Buoke Yeomaniy and a cousin of Mr. Neil Primrose, was 
mortally wounded and died on November 17. 

• • ■ . 


before the night fell. At Lydda 300 Turks 
surrendered and at both towms were large 
quantities of abandoned material. The remains 
of five aeroplanes were discovered. Neither 
town had suffered greatly and the inhabitants 
showpd much hospitality to the victors. The 
advance from Lydda to Joppa met with no 
resistance. Austral ians and Ne w Z ealanders rode 
quietly into the seaport of Jerusalem on the 
evening of November 16. Of the genuineness 
of the welcome given the British by the 
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** Brazil was not declaring war on anybody, 
but merely defending herself.” But it was 
evident that this state of afEairs could not be 
jJtotracted indefinitely, even though Brazil 
might ha\^ no intention of sending any armed 
forces to Europe. The^torpedoing of the Brazi- 
lian (ex-German) ship MacSo off the Spanish 
coast on October 22 afforded good and final 
grounds for a formal declaration of war, which 
was accordingly proclaimed on the 26th. The 
vote in the Chamber was carried by 149 to 1. 
On November 3 a Presidential message to 
Congress advised, inter alia, the cancellation 
of all contracts with Germans, the control of all 
German banks and commercial firms and the 
internment of German suspects. Thus, as 
the result of her submarine campaign, Germany 
had destroyed all her long labour of years, 
all her far-reaching plans in Brazil, one of the 
most important of the countries overseas upon 
whose goodwill must depend her supplies 
of many raw materials in the lean years to 
come. 

Peru’s attitude towards the belligerents on 
both sitles during the first three years of the 
war was one of dignified and impartial neu- 
trality, in many respects similar to that adopted 
by her noighbom*, Chile. The Peruvian Govern- 
ment’s reply to the Utvited States Note on the 
subject of Germany’s submarine campaign in 
February 1917 was friendly but non-coimnittal, 
and a similar attitude was adopted in reply 
to Brazil at the end of April, when that 
liepublic communicated its severance of rela- 
tions with Germany. In both cases the 
Government’s action was endorsed by public 
opinion. In June a proposal to place armed 
guards aboard the interned Gorman ships (10 
vessels, aggregating 42,000 tons) was negatived 


by the Government, following the examp^ of 
Argentina. In September, however, the tor- 
pedoing of the Peruvian vessel Lorton and 
Germany’s subsequent disregard of the 
Peruvian Government’s ultimatum on the 
subject resulted in the severance of diplomatic 
relations (October 5) Jby a resolution in Con- 
gress, voted by 105 to 6. Peru’s final opinion 
in regard to the war was shown by her agree- 
ment with Brazil in® November to accept the 
Argentine Government’s invitation to a South 
American Conference only on condition that 
Argentina should bind herself also to sever 
relations with Germany. In October she 
offered the hospitality of her harbours to His 
Majesty’s ships. 

Of the Central American States, Panama 
severed her relations with Germany in April, 
1917, President Valdez signing a proclamation 
on April 7 committing Panama unreservedly 
to the assistance of the United Statens in the 
defence of the Canal. Cuba declared war 
against Germany on the same day. Guateinala*’ 
broke off relations on April 27, Honduras and 
Nicaragua in May. and Haiti and San Domingo 
in June. 

In less than a year, by the display of her 
insolent indifference to international law and 
civilized usage in warfare, Germany solidified 
public opinion against her throughout the 
length and breadth of the South American 
continent, amongst nations which were destined . 
by their peculiar economic advantages and 
resources to play no small part in the future 
history of the world. The wisdom of the 
Junker would have it so ; but the German 
nation was likely to repent at long leisure the 
Berseker folly which had made the name of 
Germany a byword from Pcmaiua to Patagonia. 
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townsfolk thoro was no doubt. Within a 
fow clays several of the Jewish inhabitants 
who ))ad been forcibly deported the pre- 
vious March and had hidden in the neigh- 
bourliood returned to the town. None of 
the buildings of Joppa had been injured, 
l)ut the inagnificont orchards around it had 
been thinned, and some entirely destroyed, 
by the cutting down of the famous orange 
tn'cs for fu(*l. 

(Jonc'ral Alicnby pushed a few' miles north 
ot Joppa ata'oss the Plain of Sharon to get a 


Jerusalem, it gave a new shock to the Turkish 
High Command. 

Until i t happened, the Turkish Headquarters 
staff, and their (Jerman advisers, liad not 
believed that the British ceuld break through 
the Gazti-Boorsheba defences and the rout of 
their army created the utmost alarm. Im- 
mediately it happened councils of war were held 
in Jerusalem to devise, if possible, means for 
its defence. Both Turks and Gennans knew 
the I 0 .SS of prestige which would follow its 
abandonment. Enver Pasha, hastening from 



JOPPA, WITH AN ITALIAN CRUISER IN. THE ROADSTEAD. 


• lebmsiblo front for his left flank on the southern 
bank of the Auja river and was then free to 

• ■oncentrato his efforts against .Jerusalem, and 
secure his centre from possible inclusions 
fiom the hills of Judea and Samaria. For tho 
ailvance on .lersualem it was necessary to 
paiiso till railway communications were more 
lorward; meantimo at Ascalon, Joppa and 
otiH'r iiinci's along the coast— when weather 
permitted-stores were landed, warships guard- 
<»g against submarine attacks. To make secure 
the position m tho centre it was, however, 
iHiissaiy to act at once, and accordingly on 
the day after the occu,)ation of Joppa yeomanry 
were sent from Uainleh into tho Judean hills 

bou«h tlus W,%s in reality a defensive measure 
am c id not indicate an hnmediato attack on 


the Imperial Headquarters at Constantinople, 
reached Jerusalem on November 12 and went 
on to Hebron, but he departed “ as suddenly 
anil silently as he had come.”* The 
tyrannical Djemal, the organizer of massacres, 
who two months before had been the Kaiser’s 
guest at Berlin, started from Damascus, by 
tho Hodjaz railway. The train in which he 
travelled was blown up (November 11) by the 
Arabs and Djemal had a narrow escape, mem- 
bers of his staff being killed. Djemal returned 
north, whence he issuotl orders for the forcible 
deportation, which meant death, of 300 
Armenian families from .Jerusalem. 


•This amount of evenU in Jenwalom during the 

ta TaT T- in part on an itloia 

in Tne TtmM of February 4, 1918, 


CHAPTER CCXXIII. 

THE WESTERN OFFENSIVES OF 
1917 : BULLECOURT. 


feiTUATioN" ON April 1 d -1 hk Okrman a station — Ai*ril 23 : J^attlk op Oavuelle — Fontaine 
— Analysis of Three Days’ Operations — Results Aciiikvet) April 28: Arlkux (Coopera- 

tion WITH THE Frknuh— May 3: Fresnoy -The (Capture of BuLLErouRT -The Australians 
— Preparations for the Battle of Mkssines— Sir J^ouclas HAro’s Sthateoy. 


T he gains made by the British up to 
April 16 have been described in 
(Jhapter CCXX. 

On April 16 the sun at first 
shone brightly, but was soon obseureil. Tor- 
rential rain descended, a(‘,cornpanied by a 
sout h - west gale. No twithstand ing the weather, 
fight ing proceeded on the north and south of 
Lens, from wdiich thick volumes of smoke were 
seen rising. A fierce struggle raged round 
-Hill 70, near Loos, and Horne’s men pushed 
their way through the mining suburb of St. 
Edouard, captured some machine guns and 
drew cIos(?r to the city alciig the B('’ithune roa<L 
South of Lens the enemy resisted stubbornly 
on the Arra.s road in the vicinity of t he (Culotte 
redoubt. Though Prince Rupprecht may not. 
have fathomed Haig’s intentions, it was no 
part of the British plan to .squander the lives 
of liis men in the centre of the mass of battered 
hou.sos. Lens was not such a dangerous salient 
in the (lerman os Ypres was in the British lines. 
The proper tactics wore clearly to surround, not 
storm, the city, and meanwhile to deluge it 
with high ex plosives ^ind gas shiJls. 

The weather continued bad through the 
night, and on the 17th there were short bursts 
of watery sunshine alternating with squalls of 
rain and snow, driven before a howling wind. 
Throughout the day encoimters took place 
Voi, XV.— Part 184 


west and north-west of Lons, and along the 
region between Lons and Bullecourt our 
artillery kept up a treanendous bombardment 
which might or mights not be the prelude to 
another pitched battle This day a sergeant- 
major of tht> (iennan 141st Roginumt, lying in 
a hole bi»foro Vis en- Artois, a village on tlie 
roa<l from Arras to (Carnbrai below the Scarpe 
Heights ill Uie valKy of the (’ojiail, made an 
entry in his diary which is a striking f*oinment 
on the iliscornfort which his countrymen had 
to suffer wlieii driven out from the comfort- 
able lines th(*y had held, and forctnl to 
remain in a ni*w position composed mainly of 
holes made by the British shells. The diary 
complains : 

it is inisory to bo horo ; tlio Uogs at hoino aro better 
oft than wo are. Tlie Olst Ke^i merit is said to hr%vo 
had lieavy losses yesterday. Not half the men are 
left ill soriio eompariies. It is a sinindal that the troops 
who wore hero before gave up to the onoiiiy such com- 
fortable, Huch l>eantifnny built positions, while wo have to 
lie out hero in the open. 'Phe English aro aK^in bombard- 
ing^ the whole coimlry with their artillery an if they 
were mad. 

South of the Hapaiimcd.’ambrai road the 
British approached close on both sirles of the 
Peronne-Cambrai railway at two points. During 
the previoius night they had captiu-ed Tombois 
Farm, two miles east by south of Ep6hy, and 
they had gained ground along the spur north- 
cast of Ep^hy station on the railroad. Nearer 
37 
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A gfeater figure arrived. General von 
Falkenhayn came from Aleppo to see if he 
could reorganize the Turkish Army. He was 
in the city during the battle at El Mughar 
and stayed till November 16, when he departed 
by road for Shechem. The Turks were left to 
their own devices— with the assurance, how- 
ever, that reinforcements would be sent. Ali 
Faud Pasha, the commander of the force in the 
Jerusalem district, and fzzet Bey, the governor 
of tlie city, determined that they would 
not abandon the town without a struggle, 
and the defence they put up shamed the 
Germans. They (the Gennans) had been the 
first to give the signal to evacuate Jerusalem. 
When the news reached Jerusalem on Novem- 
ber 9 that the British were at H\)j they began 
Joavo. 


Iho Gtirmatis and Austrians wore ovon now (said Dm 
yorrospondont of The Tl,nca) preparing to ovn.uan, 
tho Holy (,ity. During tho next few days la, no or 
nxKauatod Turks, wounded and straggloM, whom the 
(.orinan motordorry drivers refused to pick up, and 
lurki.sh otiicors shaken into truthfiilnoss by i\w extent 
of their defeat, brought new.s of tho victory. 'J’urkish 
ofKoials at once began to leave the city with their 
families. I’ho German depots wore hurriedly emptifid 
of uriessontial supphoH, such as sugar, which\vero .sold 
lor a song. Munitions and essential .stoms wore then 
sent north to tShochern, or east to Jericho. From the 
Ingh towers of the city and from the Mount of Olivo'^ 
one could see a great double wall of dust along every 
•road each day, and on a clear day one could see 
lorries, carts, and pack animals streaming up atid down. 
Owners of tho few horse carriages left asked for and* 
obtained £10 a seat from fugitives who were making for 
■fShochom. ^ 


Ah Faud, relieved of tho presence of Falkon- 
hayn, further, purged the city. The Latin, 
Greek, Armenian and Coptic patriarclw and 
Jewish notables suspected of Zionism were sent 
off to Shechem (November 19). The inhabitants 
of Jerusalem were warned that ‘street fighting 
was to be expected and that in it they would 
have to aid tho soldiery. The city was to be 
defended to the last. Moreover, Ali Faud 
strung out a thin lino of troops through tho lulls 
to regain touch with the dismembered part of 
the army north of Joppa. By the railway 
through Central Palestine and by the Shechem 
road reinforcements, including field guns and 
many machine guns, were poured down from 
the north by Falkenhayn and Djemal, and the 
new troops were some of the finest in the 
Turkish Army. Thus the beaten host was 
reinvigorated, and on November 21 the 
Yeomanry which had advanced into the hills of 
Judea received a distinct check. Hope of saving 
Jerusalem revived. 

As already stated this first advance into the 


mountains was intended primarily to protect 
tho British forces in the plain from precisely 
such a danger as developed —the bringing up of 
enemy rcinforcomenta and a flank attack from 
the oast. At tho same time tho advance brought 
the British close to Jerusalem. J’alestino is a 



GENERAL VON FALKENHAYN, 
German Military Adviser of the Turks. 


small country, and from Ramleh, at the foot of 
the hdls, to Jerusak'in is but 24 miles in a tliroct 
line. To got to Jerusalem only two main roads 
were available to tho British — that from tho 
south from Beersheba through Hebron and that 
from tho west from J oppa via Ramleh. Strat egic 
reasons compelled General Allenby to attack 
Jerusalem from tho west ; an advance by 
Hebron being intended in the later stages of 
the campaign. JJie Turks had tho use of other 
roads, one oast to Jericho and tho Hedjaz 
Railway, a second going north to Shechem 
(Nablus). Sine© they had lost command of tho 
Jerusalem railway it was by tho Shechem road 
that they kept up communication with Northern 
Syria. Hence tho first objective of tho British 
advance into the mountains was to got a hold 
on^that road. 

To penetrate the mountains was no easy 
task. Some of the difticultios are indicated in 
the following passage of General Allenby's 
dispatch : — 

The west side of tho Judasan range consists of a series 
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Cambrai on the 17th they progressed west of 
the railroad in the neighbourhood of Havrin- 
^ court Wood 

North of Lons our line started at the 
B<?sthunb-Lens road, 600 yards north of the* 
. latter city, ran east of the suburbs of St. 
Pierre and Jeanne d’Arc through Riaiunont 
Wood to the Souchez river. Thence it went 
east of Cit6 M6micoiirt through the Petit 
Bois, over tlie Airas-Lens road, about a 
quarter of a mile south of La Coulotte. It 
then proceeded a mile south of M6ricourt in 
the direction of the Scarped passing west of 
Arleux-en-Gohelle, Oppy and Gavrelle. The 
Scaipe was touched between Karnpoiix and 
Roeux. South of the river it twisted just 
east of Monchy-le-Proux and west of Gu6- 
mappe, descending into the valley of the 
Cojeul east of Waneourt and H6ninel. From 
H6ninel, over the low ground, it ran south- 
eastwards round the ends of the two German 
lines at Bullecourt and Qu6mt, crossed 
the Bapaume -Cambrai road east of Boursios, 
and turned south, traversing the western and 
southern faces of Havrincourt Wood, and east 
of Gouzeaucourt, crossed the P^ronne -Cambrai 
chauss^. Next to the east of the P6ronne- 
Cambrai railway it passed west of Goucho 
Wood to Tom bois Farm, and between Hargi- 


court and Villeret struck southwards * to 
Verguier, Froip the latter village it turned 
eastwards, approaching the Cambrai-St. Quen< 
tin high road at Frloourt and Fayet, and finally 
went back by Francilly and Savy WeroS, roimd 
the western environs of St. Quentin. 

Such was the situation on April 17 On 
the morning of the 18th, Horne’s troops 
captured some of the enemy’s trenches south- 
east of Loos, and during the night of the 
nth- 18th Allenby’s men gained ground north 
of the Scarpe in the direction of tloeiix. 
South-west of Queant, near Lagnicourt, wo also 
progressetl, and in the morning of the 18th the 
village of Villers-Guislain, south-east of Gou- 
zeaueourt, between the P^roime -Cambrai rail- 
road and the Scheldt -Soimne canal, w’as cap- 
tured. On tlie 19th, by which date the mq|^er 
of German guns captured since the 9th amounted 
to 228, we advanced slightly south-east of l^oos, 
cost of Fampoux, and south of Monchy-le- 
Preux, but the heavy and continuous rajn 
delayed our movements. Before assaulting 
the Oppy-QuL‘ant, T>rocourt-Qu6ant and 
Qu6ant-St. Quentin lines, it was necessary to 
bring forward the heavy guns which had been 
so successful at the Battle of Vimy- Arras, but 
the effect of the rain on the roads and on the 
ground devastated by the Germans retreating 
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of Hpurs ninning oast and west, and Hoparatod from 
one another hy narrour valleys. 'J'hoso spurs uro stoop, 
hare, an<i stony for tlio ipost part, aiul in places pnjci- 
pifons. Hefweon the foot of the spur of tho main ranyo 
and (ho coastal plain is tho low range known os tlio 
,She[)lu>lnh. 

(Jn our intended lino of advance only ono good road, 
th(! main Jalfa-Jorusalern road, traversed the hills from 
t?ast to west. J*'or nearly four miles, hetween 13ah <‘l 
Wad [the Gate of the Pass] and Snris, this road passes 
through a narrow defile, and it had been damaged by 
the 'I’lirks in several plae(?s. 'riio other roads wt^rc mere 
tracks on tho side of tho hill or up tho stony beds of the 
wadi*^. . . . Throughout these hills the water supply was 
scanty without development. 

Up the side tracks north of the main road 
mounted Yeomanry began to move on Novem- 
ber 17, the given objective being Beeroth (in 
Arabic El Biroh = tho wells), a town on tho 
Shetdiom road nine miles north of Jerusalem. 
The advance was begun so soori after tho defeat 
of tho Turks at Mughar that the disorganized 
enemy bands first met did not olTer great 
opposition. Tho hills themselves were greater 
obstacles. After a short distance it was found 
that the tracks wore impossible for any vehicle 
on wheels, and a little later tho horses had to be 
sent back — it was a desolate region, fitted 
perhaps for goats, but not for cavalry. “ I 
cannot see,” said one man, “ why the people 
in tile Bible made such a rattle about tho 
country.** 

By the evening of the 18th one party of 
Yeomanry had reached Beth Horon the Lowei 
(in Arabic, Beit ur el Tahta). They were 
traversing country which had been a battle- 
ground for thirty centuries ; it was at Beth 
Horon that Joshua in tho fight with the five 
kings of the Amorites uttered the famous 
invocation ; “ Sun, stand thou still upon 

Gibcon, and thou, Moon, in the valley of 
Ajalon.” Striking north from this spot, on the 
20th the Yeomanry were only four miles from 
the Shochem road when, near Beitunia, they 
met with strong opposition. Next day, however, 
they succeeded in pushing forward another two 
miles. After heavy rain tho weather had become 
bright and cold. 

On November 19, two days after the 
Yeomanry had entered the mountains. General 
Bulfin sent the 52nd Division, London Terri- 
torials. West Country Regiments, and other 
infantry from Ramleh, along tho main Joppa- 
Jerusalorn road, Australian mounted troops 
moving on their right flank. Latron and Amnas 
(Kinmaus*) were taken without difficulty, the 
critical pari of the advance came when the 

♦ Nb. thH Kmmaua where Christ “talked with the 
diHciplciN ou the way.** 


troops entered the narrow defile by the Bab el 
Wad, tho picturesque pass well known to 
travellers by road to Jerusalem. .The steep 
sides of the pass are crowned by rooky heights 
clad with wild olive and other trees. Here the 
Turks had strong, well organized rearguards,, 
but the gallantry of the Somerset, Wiltshire and 
Gurkha regiments — to whom was given tho 
honour of the attack — prevailed, and by the 
evening they had cleared tho defile and the 
J^ritish were at Saris. Having thus got through 
the most dangerous part of tho road tho march 
was continued on the 20th to Kuryet el Enab 
(only six miles from Jerusalem), which was 
cleared of the enemy by a bayonet charge. 

From this point a modification in what was 
the obvious lino of advance— straight forward — 
was made. It was tho desire of the British to 
avoid any damage to tho sacred sites of Palestine 
and “ in order to avoid any fighting in the 
close vicinity of the Holy City ** the main 
body of the infantry were turned north towards 
Birch. Somerset and other West Country 
regiments, climbing a path so steep that no 
wheeled traffic was possible, came under shell 
fire, but secured (November 21) a footing on 
tho ridge, nearly 3,000 ft. high, on which 
stands Nobi Samwil, a tomb mosque, supposed 
to mark tho burial place of the prophet Samuel, 
and held in special veneration by Moslems. ♦ 
The mosque itself, a transformed Crusaders' 
church, fell to tho British. The British had 
carefully avoided injuring the mosque, but the 
Turks, with their indifference to Islam, shelled 
it as soon as it passed from their hands. From 
Nebi Samwil Jerusalem, five miles away to the 
south-east, was clearly visible. While the 
main force seemed this commanding position 
the troops left at Kuiyet el Enab captured 
Kustil ridge, two and a half miles farther east. 

Tho position on tho evening of November 21 
was thus apparently very favourable to the 
British. Infantry held Nebi Samwil €ttid 
Kustil and Yeomanry were but two miles west 
of the Shechcm road at Bireh. The next two- 
days showed, however, that this was the limit 
of their advance for the time. On the 22nd 
the Yeomanry were heavily attacked by tho 
Turks (whose reinforcements had arrived), ond 
were compelled, after bitter fighting, to fail 
back three miles, to Beth Horon Upper (Beit ur 

* A ar Office communique described Nebi Samwil 
os “ the ancient Mlzpah,’* but it is not the Mizpah of 
the covenant “ tho Lord watch betw^n me and thee.** 
Mizpah is a common name in Palestine, denoting • 
watch towor or observation post. i"- 
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[Official photogtaph. 

FIBBER RELIEF PARTY PASSING PIONEERS RETyRNING FROM THE TRENCHES. 


between Arras and St. Qnontin rentlci-ed tliis a 
difficult and laborious operation. 

Friday, April 20, when the weather im- 
proved, was an uneventful tlay hut for the fact 
that after dark tho British dislodged t he <»noiny 
from Gonnelieu, east of Ooiizeaucourt and 
north of Villers-CJuislain The vdllagc* was on 
high ground ; on the south-east there was a 
drop of 75 ft. in 500 yards. Sunken roads, 
well fortified i protected the approaches, but 
nothing could withstand the impetuous charge 
of our soldiers. A number of prisoners were 
captured, and wiien tho next day, Saturday, 
April 21, the enemy attem[jted to recapture 
this important post, he was caught by shell fire 
and retired precipitately, leaving behind him 
a trail of dead and wounded. The same day 
on the north bank of the Scarpe we edged 
towards Rceiix, wliil© our line wits slightly 
advanced i?outh-wost of* Lens, two German 
count-er -attacks being beaten off. During 
Sunday, April 22, the fighting continued west 
and north-west of Lons, the enemy violently 
but fruitlessly cpunter-attacking. South of 
the Bapaume-Cambrai road wo carried the 
southern portion of Trescault, a ruined village 
just east of Havrincourt Wood, which was by 
now almost isolated. The condition of Tres- 
cault may be gathered from a German soldier’s 
letter, foimd on a prisoner, written while the 
**Hindenburg devastation” w-ns being carried 
out.* 

To give you a picture of our wtuation 1 will go back 
in my mind a few days to Trescault. It is 8 p.m. 
Our company has just returned from trench -digging. 
A beautiful fioene is presented to our eyes. A little 
later there suddenly arise flames, and Trescault is 


doomed 1 dcHiructioii. Evorywhere explosions uni 
lieurd. A terrific licut rciwdies us. Then wc. too, am 
soi/.cd with the madness of <lest met Ion and set fire to 
everything. All Trescault is in (lames, and a niar- 

vellous spectacle one which I shiill never forget -iiieetK 

the eye. On a little hill stands the wonderful eastle, 
.spared by us till tho hv>?t. moment because we wore 
rpiartered th<*rc. Hut t he cast le must go too. and quickly 
flames envelo|) it. Where befoni were a peaceful 
people and a fiourishing village is now a heap of ruins. 

Ear, indeed, <li<l the destructive fury of tho 2‘i()th 
extend, and we can sc arcely be looked upon as soldiers. 
When we are up at the front it is as if wo wore the 
greatest erirninals. 'I’hus it is we do our work of rles- 
truetion in France. 

riiduro to yourself how we live nove not like men, 
hut like beasts. Far and wide there are no tnuicheH, 
only bare fiehls and stumps of trees growing where 
once man chosen of God ploughed his field and worked 
for wife and child, '.rhat is our retiroiiunit and our 
part in it. Mji mind f'unnot dispel (he dark thought 
that I shall not return. 

The obstaclcH cncountoiod by Alleriby’.s, 
Gough’s and Bawlinson’s foices moving across 
the rc?gion devastated by TTiridenburg’s orders 
rendered such incideiit.s as tlie capture of 
Gonnelieu and Trest^ault very ineritorioiis. A 
Times correspondent, on April 22, described 
what he saw wlien he paid a visit to the out- 
skirts of St. Quentin. 

[ have sfioiit the lad two dnyA at the south end of 
the battle front, working over new parts of the area 
recently evacuated hy the enemy, and once more 
getting so close to St. Quentin that, though the air was 
thick, the details, not only of the Cathedral but of the 
other main buildings, wore clearly viHible. 

All the eouiitry through M'hich 1 have pa»m)d is one 
i ndc.se ri liable Hcene of desolation, rapine, and wanton 
brutality, but 1 think that what fillH one mo.st with 
rttgt . amid all the havoc, are tho mins of the village 
and chateau of Caulaineourt. It was a princely estate, 
Caulaincourt, and lying in a hollow on the little Htreain 
of Omignon, it had, and could have, no strategic value. 
Before reaching the village, by the roadsido, is a fine 
mortuary chajxd, wherein, on tiililetKS closing the 
entrances to the tornhs, one roads the honours of tho 
family, the head of which is the Marquis of Caulahi- 
court. and Duke of Vicenza. The ladies of tho. hou.«e, 
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* Manchester Guardian, April 18. 
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el Foka). On the same day the Turks made two 
strong assaults on the British positions on Nelii 
Sarnwil. T^ioy were repulsed, and on Novem- 
ber 23 and 24 determined and gallant attacks 
were made on the Turkish positions west of the 
Shechem road. But both attacks failed. Th<‘ 
enemy was able to support his infantry by 
artillery fire from guns mounted on the hills, 
while, said General Allenby, “ our artillery, 
from lack of roads, could not be brought up 
to give adequate support to our infantry.*’ 


and new roads, along which heavy and field 
aitillery were hauled, built. Ammunition and 
supplies were brought up and the water supply 
greatly developed. Naturally Ali Faud Pasha 
did not let the Mritisli complete their prepara- 
tions without interruption. The whole period 
was one of severe local fighting in which the 
'Purks were constantly on the olTensive and 
iluring this fortnight the citizens of Jemsalem, 
who had thought their deliveranc(‘ at hand, 
gave themselves uf> to dt^spnit. 



CAMEL AMBULANCES. 


In these circumstances orders \tere given to 
tionsolidate the positions gained and prepare 
for relief. 

Siunming up the results of this first advance 
into the mountains General Allenby wote : — 

• Though thene troops had failed to reach their final 
•objectives, they had achieved invaluable results. Tht 
narrow passes from the plain to the plateau of the 
Judoian range have seldom been forced, and have been 
fatal to many invading armies. Had the attempt not 
been made at once, or had it boon pressed with less deter- 
mination, the enemy would have had time to reorganize 
his defences in the passes lower down, and the conquest 
of the plateau would then have l>eon slow, costly, and 
precarious. As it was, positions had been won from 
which the final attack could be prepared and delivered 
''»ith good prospects of success. , 

It was 10 days before all reliefs were com- 
pleted and another four days before the advance 
could be resumed. In that fo^night the 
Engineers performed miracles* Existing roads 
j tod tracks w^e improved out of knowledge. 


From November 27 to November 30 the 
Turks delivered a series of attacks directed 
against the left flank of the British position 
from Beth Horon Upper to the Nebi Sarnwil 
ridge and Kl Burj, a position south-west of 
Nebi Sarnwil. Ther*e was particularly heavy 
fighting between Kl Burj and Beth Moron 
Upper, but the Yeomanry (Sliropshire, Cheshire 
and Welsh Hogirnents) and Scottish Lowland 
troops successfully resisted all attacks and 
inflicted severe losses on the enemy. At Beth 
Horon Upper one company took 300 prisoners. 
At El Burj on November 30 a battalioi^ 
attacked the British position and was repulsed. 
Then in a counter-charge Australian Light 
Horse virtually destroyed the battalion, taking 
200 prisoners, and killing a much larger number. 

All the efforts of the enemy to recapture the 
Nebi Sarnwil ridge failed before the unshakable 
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as one reads, were daughters of **very high and very 
puissant seigneurs,’* and dames in waiting to Josephine 
a-id Marie-Louise. They read very staioly, those 
tablets of black marble, with gold lettering, and half 
of them have been wrenched out of place by the Hun 
and lie^ on the ‘floor, exposing the tombs within, and 
you can see where coffins have been opened and imper- 
fectly screwed up again. 

Beyond in the village was a chilrch, but nothing 
remains of it now. Out of the wreckage where it stood 
British hands have rescued and set up conspicuously 
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TOMB OF THE MILHBM • DBVAUX 
FAMILY IN VBNDBLLES CEMETERY, 
SACKED BY THE GERMANS. 

by the roadside one pathetic tablet which says : ** Hero 
lies the heart” (so it is worded) “of Anno Josephine 
Barandier, Marquise of Caulaincourt, Duchess of 
Vicenza, etc.” 

I say again that the destruction of this church, where 
the heart of the poor Duchess hoped to find peace, 
could have no possible military value. Nothing but 
pure ferocity dictated its destruction, and that of 
village and ch&teau. 

So noble a seat was the chAteau that its ruins make 
almost a new Coliseum. It is destroyed to every wall 
of stable, outhouse, cottage, and belvedere as utterly 
a i rage, armed with all modem explosives, could destroy. 
Among the acres of tumbled brick, showing the massive- 
ness of every building, whence one looks on the sweeping 
park and lovely artificial lake, one finds fragments of 
Statues, carved lions* heads, and great vases broken 
and overturned. It fills one with bitter anger and 
contempt. 

And from refugees one hears how each successive 
batch of German officers who occupied the chdteau 
took off what plunder from the priceless furnishings, 
tapestries, pictures, and brie-d-bmo pleased their fancy. 
Layer by layer, the old chAteau was denuded of evory-'^ 
thing of value, till at last the day came when lyddite 
a:id torch did their last ignoble work* Of course, it is 
only the same as a hundred other things all over this 
country, but I think none of us who has seen them vrill 
fail to remember as the most brutal outrage of all the 
violation of the tombs and the wreckage of the ohAteau 
of tlie family of Caulaincourt. 

Beside it pales even the pathos of the Church of 
Mons-on-Chaus6e, with the graves evidently recently 
opened in the churchyard and filled again hastily with 
tumbled clods, und whence again, from among the 
wreckage, British soldiers have gathered what they 
could— 4tuch as an iron crucifix, set leaning against a 
Jragmeiit of wall, an eagle lectern, blown by the explo- 


sion out into the churchyard. Missals and oflier Holy 
books scorched bv fire and warped by exposure in the 
rain. 

Of the other villages in this area there is little indi- 
vidually to be said. ^ Vraignes, although the church, 
if cracked and tottering, stil^ stands, e%oh building, 
even the poorest cottage, has been separately burned. 
Of Pceuilly, nothing remains but a litter of bricks and 
the tall crucifix at the cross-road% outside the village. 
The ancient earth ramparts of Vermand enclose only 
acres of ruin. Attilly is non-existent, as is Brio, which 
once must have been a very pleasant place on the high 
banks above the rive*(, with an open tree-studded slope, 
between which once, doubtless, was the village park 
and the lovers’ meeting place. 

I have threarled, also, the paths through Bois d’Holnon, 
paths made by the feet of German soldiers, which ran 
from otie camping ground to another within the wood, 
and outside the wood on the St. Quentin side the cart 
tracks and hoof marks are deep in the softer ground of 
the little valley through which tho Gorman transport 
came up to the troops. The best thing about the wood 
is the large quantity of cut firewood nicely stacked in 
cords, which tho enemy had provided for his own use 
and left beliind. 

It is from beyond there that nowadays one gets tho 
best view of St. Quentin, crowned by the great mass of 
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A VAULT RIFLED BY THE GERMANS. 

the church, with its curious bell-shaiied tower over the 
lantern, and with all the lesser spires and factory 
chimneys and blocks of buildings. From where we 
wore they say that on a plear day you can see individual 
Germans and machine-guns in the windows. Perhaps, 
We were content to have a day when, if we could not 
see the enemy, he could not see us, 

Bxtemally, St. Quentin looks reasonably intact as 
yet, but that is no indication of what it will be when it 
again becomes French. Repoits through civilians, 
refugees from the neighbourhood, say that inAst things 
of value have long ago been removed from private 
houses and public buildings alike. The famous pastels 
of Quentin de la Tour are specifically mentioned as gone, 
as doubtless they would be. After seeinfe Caulaincourt 
one realizes more than ever how nearly ssmonymous the 
words German officer and thief have come to be, and one 
wonders if, in .the final settlement, each individual 
thief is to be punished and made to disgorge his swag, 
lliere can be no possible qufllSition tlmt such outrages 
as these must find their place in the ultimate account, 
and in some measure the disgrace ought to be made 
personal to those responsible. 

On April 16, as we have seen in Chapter 
CCIX, the French on their part had commenced 
their main offensive on the Aisne, and shortly 
after that date the weather on the Arras front 
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i(‘sistaru*c of London Territorials, who had 
reliovt'd the West, ('ountry troops. Their 
attacks cost the Turks very dearly. “ Wo took 
750 prisoners between November 27 and 30, 
and the enemy’s losses in killed and wounded 
w(Me undoubtedly heavy.”* 

One incident of this fortnight’s defensive 
fighting was specially noteworthy. At Beth 
Huron Upper the opposing lines were very 
close, the Turks holding the village, which is 
perched on a steep conical hill. A dismounted 
comt)any of Welsh Horse was ordered to tak(‘ 
the village. Working tlu'ir way behind they 
got, in the dusk of evening, to the top of the hill 
from the Turkish side : 

III thn villiigo (vvTofo Mr. Massey) tlx'y found 50rt 
'I'lirks with fi Gennun oflieer. I’ho enemy laid down their 
Hrins, and when (he Yeornen ^;ot into (he (iny villnp^e 
sijimro they saw tfieni Mtanding (o. Yfje Oernian o/licer 
he^ni.n running' about, sliouting ‘‘ Start fighting.” Some 
of the enemy jiickod up their rifles and began fighting 
and others followed. 'J’hey av 're too late. 'Phe Yooinon, 
seeing the Turks had not Hurrenderod, fired into the moss, 
and for five minutes there wnis a desj>erate ba((le in 
the small enelosun.A uii I the narrow stri'.'l-s leading 
therefrom, the range seldom exeeeding 10 yards. The 
Gh'rmau ollieer wa^ bayoneted and killed, as w'ere many 
Turks. The remaindi^r then gave in. 'Phi'y outnumbered 
our force by four to one. 

The Yeomanry ofTleer decided not to hohi the village, 
but to escort (he prisoners to (he Hritish lines. The 
enemy in the failing light took tliis large jiarty to bo th<' 
Hriiish attacking the hill, and shelleii th<*m. In tlie 
confusion some Turks got away, but the Yeomen 
brought in eight ofiicers and 00 mi'u, more than twie< 
tlio number of our forei'. 

All Kaud Pasha, aided by his reinforcomeuts 
from Northern Syria, had done his best to keep 
the British from Jonisalom, and, as Sir Pliilip 
( 'hetwode said, ” certain Turkish divisions, tus 
always, fought like tigers.” The enemy offen- 
sive in no way, however, affected the positions 
taken up by the Briti.sh on Novemlter 22, nor 
did it impede the progress of Genertd Allenby’s • 
preparations. These completed, the Commander • 
in -Chief fixed December 8 for tho attack on 
Jerusalem. There was to be, if possible, no 
lighting close to the city and no injury to any of 
its buildings. General Allenby’s plan was to 

* became good strategiMt« tho Turks did not confine 
their offensive to tho hill country, but demonstrated 
againsd, tho 13ritisli loft hy Joppa. On Novornbor 2fi 
(ho British advaucod posts north of th? Auja were driven 
across tho river, and iu tho suocooding days tho Turks 
• os.ailed the front protecting Joppa. Ju an attack on 
tlio mght of November 29 an enemy party 150 strong 
peiwtrutoil the ouJpost lino north-east of tho port, 
but next morning tho whole hostile detachment was 
Nurroimdod and captured by Australian Light Horse, 
riiis was not the only rotalialory move of tho British ; 

40 men from an Bast County Regiment attacked a post 
on the Auja hdd by over 100 Turks, killed 50, and 
broughr buck prisoners. 


push his troops on the Nobi Sam wil -Beth Horon 
line north-east astride the Jerusalem -Shechern 
road, while other troops coming from the south^ 
were to strike east between Jerusalem and 
Jericho. If tliis plan succoedetl the Holy 
City would be cut off from help. The plan 
did succeed, but the Turkish forces with- 
drew before the net round Jerusalem was 
complete. 

Tho Jerusalem operations proper began on 
December 4. Since their famous fight at 
Khuweilfeh on November 11 tho 53rd (Welsh) 
Division had not budged from their position 
some 11 miles north of Beersheba. Now 
they were employed for the turning movement 
against Jerusalem from the south. With some 
Homo County troops and a cavahy regiment 
they moved from tludr camp on December 4 
northward. The region into which they moved 
was eminently suitable for defence, but the 
W'elsh troo|)s found tliat the Turks had with- 
drawn, and on December 0, without opposition, 
they enterinl Hebron, the city of Abraham, and 
David’s capital before he conquered Jerusalem. 
By tho evening of the fith the head of the 
(X)lumn was 10 miles north of Hebron. It was 
sclieduled to reach Bethlehem on the 7th and 
tho southern outskirts of Jerusalem by dawn 
on the 8th, and so careful was General Allenby 
that nothing should be done to injure any 
sacred site that the column was instructed that 
no troops were to enter the city. On Decem- 
ber 7, however, the weather broke, and for 
throe days rain was almost continuou.s. The 
hills were covered with mist, the roads rendered 
almost impassable. In these circumstances tho 
progress of tho coliunn was delayed, and on tlie 
morning of the 8th it was still some distance 
south of Jerusalem. Tho delay was not alto- 
gether due to the weather, but to the deter- 
mination not to injure the place where Christ 
was born. Betlilehem had been chosen by the 
I urks lis their ailvanced southern line and they 
had posted their guns in such a position that 
coimter-battery work would have endangered 
tho village ; consequently the British were 
shelled without being allowed to reply. But 
in tho end they drove back the enemy, and 
found the village, sacred by so many asso- 
ciations, uninjured. 

Despite rain, mud, mist and intense cold# and 
the delay to the southern column (which now 
constituted Allenby’s right flank) the attack on 
the enemy positions guarding the Shechern 
(Nablus) road was delivered on the Sth as 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE RUINS OF 

began to improve. Our preparations mode 
more rapid progress, and we were ready to 
deliver our next attack on April 21. High 
winds and indifferent visibility persisted, how- 
ever, and so interfered with the work of our 
artillery and aeroplanes that it was found 
necessary to postpone operations for a further 
two days. Meanwhile there wore frequent local 
hghts, and our lino was improved slightly 
at* a number of points. 

On April 22 the Gennan sergeant-major sta- 
tioned at Vis-ou- Artois, part of whose diary has 
already been quoted, made his last entry. “ The 
English coinmenoed,” he said, an absolutely 
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THE CHATEAU OF CAULAINGOURT. 

dreadful artillery and machine-gun fire. Our men 
ikover got forward. It appears that our troops 
could not get back to our lino and ha<i to lie 
in the open till the evening. No one has any 
protection. Arras will certainly be an eternal 
memory t o all. Everyone only asks to get out of 
it alive.” The next day, Monday, April 23, the 
British attacked. 

The battle of Gavrellc-Fontaine-lez-Croisilles, 
wdiich lasted thi*ee days, was not, as the German 
Staff mendaciously alleged in its communiqve of 
April 24, ” a great thrust in order to break 
through the German lines.” Nor was it de- 
livered “ on a front of 30 kilometri^s (20 miles).** 
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RUINS OF THE CHATEAU OF CAULAINGOURT: BRITISH SOLDIERS CLEARING A 

PASSAGE FOR THE WATER. 
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JERUSALEM FROM THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


arranged. It was a day calculated to try the 
stoutest troops. Observation from the air was 
quite impossible, and some of the roads had 
become such quagmires that the guns could not 
be brought up. The Turks, too, had placed 
their best troops in the field, organized storming 
companies, equipped with the best German 
skill. And these Turks put up so stout a 
resistance that all the troops and officials left in 
Jerusalem were able to get away — ^not north- 
ward to Shechem, but eastward to Jericho. 


The day’s fighting is thus desrribed by General , 
Allenby : — 

'Pho troops roovod into positions of Hs.sombly by 
night, and, a.s«aulting at dawn on tho 8th, .soon carried 
(hoir first ohjsctivos. They thon pressod steadily 
forward. Tho moro physical ditticnlty of climhing tho 
.stoep and rocky hillsides and crossing the deep valleys 
would have Hufficed to render progrcH.s slow, and the* 
opposition encountonnl was considerable. Artillery ' 
.support wai3*soon difficult, owing to tho length of tho 
advance and the difficulty of moving guns forward. 
But by about noon London troops had aln?ady advanced 
over two miles, and were swinging north-east to gain 
the Nablus -.Jerusalem roarl ; while the Yeomanry had 
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CLBARING THE SCARPB OF FALLEN TREES. 


It waH equally untrue to .state that 
took place in “ tho western suburbs of Lens, 
Avion, and Oppy.” Ailenby’s aim was more 
modest. Some nine milo.s of the lino from 
Clavrello on the Arras-Oouai road across the 
Scarpe near Rmux to Fontaine-lez-Croisilles 
was subjected to intensive treatment with 
high explosive shells of all calibres, (lavrelle 
and Ramx, the latter situated between the 
Arras-Douai railroad and the marshy Scarpe, 
Pelves across the river at tho foot of the Scarpe 
lieights, the Sart and Vert Woods just below 
Monchy-le-Preux on those heights, Ou^inappe 
south of Monchy and the Arras -(7ambrai 
chausR^ on the eastern edge of tho ridge were 
to be attacked from the west, while from the 
south we were to push down the undulating 
valley of the Sens6e and its western tributary 
the Cojeul. The course of the Cojeiil had 
already been secured as far as Wancourt, 
which lies just south-west of Ou^mappe, but 
on the right bank of the Senst^e the enemy was 
stronglj^ entrenched in Fontaine-lez-Croisillos 
three miles or so south-east of Wancourt, and, 
north of Fontaine, in Ch^risy. Where the 
Arras-Cam braij'oad crossed the Sens^e he held 
Vis-er -Artois on the left bank of the river and 
the liigh wooded ground north of the road and 


east of the stream. From Vis-en-Artois rein- 
forcements could be brought over the Cojoul 
into Cuemappe and the Sart and Vert woods. 
As the J^rocourt-Quoant lino was not quite 
completed. Prince Rupprecht was not pre- 
pared to abandon these positions. He was 
fighting for time, and to gain it division aftcu’ 
<ii vision was thrown into the battle. For 
example, between tho Scarpe and Fontaine - 
lez-Croisilles, the fortified zone on his extreme 
left was held by fhe 35th Division (61st, 
14l8t Pomeranian and ITlst Regiments) which 
had just replaced the 18th Reserve Division. 
In the course of the fighting the division had 
to be withdrawn and the 13th Division sub- 
stituted for it. This in turn was so mauled 
that the 199th Division was sent to relie^e it. 
iSimilarly the 3rd Bavarian Division round 
Gu5mappe was, during the struggle, reinforced 
by the 4th Bavarian Division and tho 3rd 
Guard Reserve Division, while in front of 
Monchy the 26th Wurtemburg Division had 
on the 26th to be deployed in Sart and Vert 
Woods, North of the Scarpe similar scenes 
were enacted. Before the battle ended the 
4th Division of Prussian Guards and the 26th 
and 220th Divisions made their appearance, 
so important did it seem to the German Higher 
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crtpturod tho Boit Jksa rt]»ur, niui vvoro preparing for 
a further mlvanoo. 

Ah the right colutiiri [<hui from TT<d>ron] had boon 
(lolayod ... it wan TU’crossary for tho London troops 
to throw back Ihoir light and form a dofonsivo flunk 
facing oust towards Jorusalorn, from tho wostern out* 
skirts of which considond>Io riflo and artillery llro was 
being oxjK'riencod. 



MAJOR-GENERAL SIR L. J. BOLS, K.C.M.G., 
Chief of Staff to General Sir Edmund Allenby. 


This dolayod tho advance, and early in tho afternoon 
it was decided to oonsolidato tho lino gainotl and rosuiru> 
the advance next day, wh<ni tho rightr column would be 
in a position to exert its pressure. By nightfall our 
lino ran from Nobi Samwil to tho east of Beit Iksa, 
through Lifta to a point about 1} miles west of Jem* 
salom, whenco it was thrown back facing east. All 
tho enemy’s prepared defenoes west oud north-west of 
•fomsalern had boon captured, and our troops were 
within a short distance of the Nablus -Jerusalem road. 

Tho London troops and Yeomanry had displayed 
groat endurance in difficult conditions. Tho London 
troops especially, after a night march in heavy rain 
to nuich their positions of donloyinent, had made an 
advance of throe to four miles in difficult hills in tho 
face of Htubborn opposition. 

During the day about 300 prisoners wore taken and 
many Turks killed. Our own eosualties wore light. 

In Jerusalem it was a day of great tension — 
the inhabitants and tho Turks filled with 
alternate and contrary hopes and fears. 

Towards dusk (says the correspondent of The Time^f 
already quoted) the British troops were reported to 
have passed Lifta, and to be within sight of tho city. 
On this nows being received a sudden panic fell on tho 
Turks west and south-west of the town, and at five in 
the afternoon civilians were surprised to see a Turkish 
transport column galloping furiously citywards along tho 
Jaffa road. In passing they alarmed ail units within 
sight or hearing, and the woarietl infantry arose and 
Hod, bootless, and without riffes, never pausing to think 
or to fight. Some wore flogged from behind by officers 
and were compelled to pick up their arms ; others 
staggered on through the mud, aviginonting the oonfui|ion 
of tho retreat. 

After four centuries of conquest tho Turk was ridding 
the land of his presence in the bitterness of defeat, 
and a groat onthnsiasm anise among the Jews. “The 
'I'urkH are running,” they called ; “ the day of deliverance 
in come.” 'Lhe nightmare was fast passing away, but 
the 'I'erk still lingered. In the evening he fired his 
giuis continuously. 


About midnight the governor, Izzet Boy, wont 
personally to tho telegraph office, discharged the staff, 
and himself smashed the instnimonts witfi a hammer. 
At 2 a.m. on Sunday (December 9) tired^ Turka began 
to troop through tho Jaffa gate from the west and south- 
west, and anxious watchers, peering out through tho 
windows of the grand new hotel to learn the moaning 
of tho t ramping, were cheered by the sullen remark of an 
otricer, “ Gitmaya mejboorux ” (WoVe got to go), and 
from two till seven that morning tho Turks streamed 
thrmigh and out of tho city, which echoed for the last 
time their shuffling tramp. 

Thus when early on December 9 the British 
advance was resumed the London troops and 
Yeomanry, tlriving hack weak rearguards, had 
no diniculty in seeming tho Shochem road. 
Thesy occupied strong ground astride tho road 
four miles north of the city. Meantime Welsh 
and ("heshiro troops swinging north-east from 
the Bethlehem direction got across the Jericho 
road, a litlle while after the main Turkish 
force had passed in its flight eastward. 
Some companies had been left on the Motmt 
of Olives to cover the enemy retreat and 
these shelled the British. But their guns 
wore silenced and they were driven from tho 
Mount by Welsh troops. That was the end of 
the fighting. 

Izzet 13ey, the last civil official to leave 
Jerusalem, had left behind a letter of surrender, 
“ which the mayor, as tho sun rose, set forth to 
ileliver to the l^ritish commander, accompanied 
by a few frightened policemen holding two 
tremulous white flags. Jle walked towards the 
Lifta Hill, and met the first armed deliverers 
on a spot which may he marked in the future 
with a wfiite stone as the site of an historic 
episode.** It was tho 2072nd anniversary of the 
day on which Judas Maccabeus had recaptured 
tho Temple from the Selusids. 

The King rightly interpreted the general 
feeling when, on receiving news that Jerusalem 
had been captured, without injury to any of the 
Holy Placas, he declared that “ he joined with 
his people throughout the British Empire in 
welcoming tho joyous tidings of this memorable 
feat of British Arms.’* For his service General 
Allenby was awarded the G.C.M.G.— ^ specially 
appropriate honour for the spldier who had 
hoisted the Union Jack over the tomb of .St« 
George — and rewards were bestowed on his chief 
lieutenants. ♦ Particular care was taken, how- 
ever, to demonstrate that the campai^ was not 
directed against Islam, but for the liberation of 
all the peoples of Palestine — Christians, Jews 
and Moslems alike — ^from the tyranny of the 

* Generals Bui fin and Ghetwode received the 
General Bols the K.C.M.G. 
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Command that Allenby should not get \^it un 
striking distance of the Drocourt-Qu(^nt line. 
Moreover, though inferior to own. the Ger- 
man artilUiy was cpnsiderably stronger than 
it Imd been at the opening of the fighting. 
Having but halj-finished entronehments to 
defend, the enemy was obliged to do his utmost 
to keep down the fire of our guns by counter- 
battery work. * 

The atmosphere on April 22 had been pecu- 
liarly clear, and the British artillerymen. 
Insisted by our intrepid airmen, had surpassed 
even the bombardment which had preceded 
the battle of Vimy-Arras. Throughout the 
bitterly cold night the guns tluindcred con- 
tinuously from the rt^gion of Loos to tlie west 
of St. Quentin. “ Tliis is no longer war/’ 
said an old Bavarian sergeant wlio lived tlirough 
the battle only to be taken prisoner, “ this is 
no longer wr.r, it is whohsale murder, bn* 
iiKiU cannot stand against guns.” A simiKar 
lament bui-st from the lips of a Prussian 
lieutenant, who in excellent English apostro- 
phized his captors. “ Why don’t you tight 
fairly ? ” he demanded, to which they naturally 
replied : “ Why don’t you ? ” Xhid<^r the 

pitiless liail of shells villages and farms crumbled 
away, pill-boxes ” vanislied, the deejoest 
dug-outs became death traps, and barlj<Ml wire 
entanglements were rent ii.to shrerls. 


At dawn on Monday, April 23, in bright 
spring sunsliine, Allenby’s men poured forward, 
Englishmen, Scotsmen ami Newfoundlanders. 
It was St. George's day. the day of tli# year 
when Shakespeare, Fronde and Allenby him- 
self hml been born. Many of the sobliers wore 
red and white? I'osettes to commemorate the 
day. The poet and the im[)erialist historian, 
whose ‘ Oceana ” had made us realize the 
nature of tb(* British Empire, would hav^e 
seen in soldiers and leader wortliy descendants 
of the Elizabethans who liad defeated Spain 
and settled in Newfoundland. Tanks iw- 
companied the advance, breaking through 
ohstaeles and wiping out the tire from redoubts 
and trenelu'H. 

To avoid confusion it will be w(‘ll to treat 
the thre(;-<lays battle in three |)a.rts, and to 
follow the fortunes of the Ihitish first on tho 
left, next in the centre, and then on the right.. 
It will not be fojgot ten that Allenby's turning 
moveiru!ut was ilirected, on the right, up 
the valley down which flows the Cojcul and 
the Seiisee. So long as the par t of the (Jennaii 
line from Lens through iM(M*ieourt. Aclieville, 
Ir(*sijoy, Oppy to (lavivlle lield, it was impos- 
sible to attack the enemy between (iavrc-llo 
and Guemappo from the north. 

On all three days activity in the air v\aH 
most marked, and Sir Douglas Haig observed 
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Osmanlis, and that France and Italy fully asKo- 
ciated themselves in this iDolicy. Borton Pasha, 
a high British ofTicial in the Egyptian service, 
was at once appointed military governor, order 
restored in tlie city and the safety of the satTcd 
sites secured. 

General Allenby made his ollicial entry into 
Jerusalem on Tuesday, December 11, This 
historic ceremony was marked by studitKl 
simplicity ; in violent contrast to the theatrical 
entry of the Emperor William into the city 


(which he luul not conquered) 19 years pre- * 
viously. The procession was wholly on foot. 
A little before noon a guard of 100 men was 
drawn up on either 8id<' of the Jaffa gate, whose 
iron doors are rarely oi)ened. Every man of 
this guard hail be(*n carefully chosen-— they 
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that on tho 23rd thei*e was a greater amount 
of fighting in the air than has before taken 
place ill a single day.** Fifteen German 
machines were destroyed, 24 driven down 
out of control and a twin-engine three-seater 
aeroplane captured. These aerial contests, 
in which the new German fighting machines 
with red wings took part, were well described 
by tho Associated Press Correspondent at the 
British Headquarters. 

The intensely bitter ground fighting of the past two 
dayH haH been reflected in the air, and the British 
Koyal Flying OorpH yoHterday eHtabliHhed a new record 
by bringing down 40 German maoViinoH. Tho remark- 
able part of yesterday’n |x»rformanco is that only two 
British machineB are miBsing. It w»iB the finest day*s 
war flying that the young pilots in khaki ever had. 

One intrepid young flying man, failing to find a 
single German obser\'ation balloon aloft, sought out 
one in its hangar on the ground, dived at it, and set 
the big gasbag ablaxe from stem to stem. A British 
pilot, after felling two Gennaii machines and all his 
ammunition being gone, descended, reloaded, filled up 
his petrol tanks and took the air again, and within half 
au hour liad bagged his third machine for that day. 
Another pilot felled two others, 35 German machines 
t>eing divided among a similar number of Britii^h 
pilots. 

Tho greatest fight yesterday, oddly enough, was a 
drawn battle. One of the British pilots mot a brilliant 
German flier, and lor a full hour they manoeuvred in 
the most marvellous manner without either being able 
to bring his gun to bear on tho other. They rolled, 
looped, twisted, and deliberately stalled tlieir engines, 
and, standifig their machines on the tail end, slid 


backwards through the air, but all to no avail. It 
was probably the most wonderful air duel the war 
has yet seen. The British pilot reported to-day that 
several times ho felt, sure he would get his adversary 
between his sights, but the latter invariably wriggled 
out of the line of fire. The British atnnad was himself 
kept busy avoiding the Gemian, and once ho had to 
dive almost perpendicularly. The combat did not 
break off until both pilots had f&irly exhausted both 
themselves and their petrol. Strangely enough, later 
in the day another British pilot encountered the same 
Qemian machine, ^e was winging his way home 
after a hard day's work, but jockeyed with the German 
for nearly a quarter of an hour before flying on. 

In strange contrast to this was the experience of the 
British pilot who somewhat peevishly complained 
last night, *'I only got a rabbit.'* He explained this 
by saying that, while his opponent had a good machine, 
he was a clumsy fellow who could not fight at all, an<l 
was sent spinning with the first burst of gunfire. Still 
another pilot, mounted on a fast new machine, deli- 
berately allowed a German machine to got on his tail. 
Then suddenly ho looped behind his adversary, caught 
him just within the sights, c.nd fired, killing him instantly. 
'I'he machine swerved, and the dead man was pitched 
out 10,000 ft. from tho ground. 

All enemy macliine was also shot down by 
anti-aircraft gunners, and the day before seven 
kite balloons had been sent to the groimiT in 
flames. Railways, ammunition dumps, and 
aerodromes behind tho Geirnan lines were 
treated with bombs, one on the 24th blowing 
an engine off the line and wrecking its train. 
On the same day seven enemy aeroplanes 
were destroyed, eight others driven down out of 
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contFolf and two observation ballocHui were 
exploded. Our total losses in* the two days 
fighting were oght maohineB» but on the 26th 
the balance was against us Vnd we lost three 
machines to two ol Ihe enemyV destroyed and 
a third forced to descend* 

These exploits? it need hardly be observed^ 
were not the only deeds of prowess performed 
by the modern Knight Errents. Our airmen 
discharged jets of bullets at the heads of the 
enemy moving across country, or along the 


north of Qamelle reinforoing the garrison there. 
The attack on Robux was a matter of greater 
difficulty because of the marshy ground in its 
vicinity and because the enemy on the south 
bank ol the Scarpe and in Pelves could rfike the 
approaches to the village on the Fampoux or 
ftitish side. It was shielded also from the 
north by the embankment of the Arras-Douai 
railroad. Just outside Rooux on the Gavrello 
road were strongly fortified chemical works in 
which wore mmacrous mine throwers. These 



A TANK BESTRIDING A TRENCH. 


roads. Oiu' aeroplanes had become flying 
machine-guns. • 

The sector to be assaulted north of tho 
Scarpe extended from Gavrolle over the Arras - 
Douai railroad to Roeux on the edge of tho 
Scarpo. A cross-road connected the two 
villages. Gavrelle lay in the plain a couple of 
miles or so south-east of the southern end of 
the Vimy Ridge. Beyond it — nearer to Douai 
— was Fresnes, which, like Gavrelle, was on tho 
chauss^ from Arras to tliat city. From Rmux 
through Plouvain a cross-road ran to Fresnes, 
beyond which there was a wood. Between 
Fresnes and Plouvain were a group of copses 
affording cover for counter-attacks, and a low 
ridge— Greenland Hill — ^raa from Plouvain 
north-westwards to the east of Gavrelle. 

Holding as we did the liigh Vimy ridge, we 
could prevent by gun fire the enemy from Oppy 


works, tho railway station and chateau, formed 
one fortre8.s c?k)sely attached to the loopholed 
cemetery and ruined cottages of tho village. 

On the main front of attack good progress 
was made at first at id most all points. By 
10 a.m. tho rtunainder of the high ground west 
of Ch^risy had been capturcil by the attacking 
English brigades, and Scottish troops had 
pushed through Gu<^mappe. East of Monchy- 
le-Proux British battalions seized the western 
slopes of the rising gro^ind known as Infantry 
Kill. On their left English county troops had 
reached the buildings west of Rooux Station 
and gained the lino of their objectives on the 
western slopes of Greenland Hill, north of the 
railw.ay. 

Gavrelle was a typical oxam{!>le of a German 
fortified post— one of tho dug-outs there alone 
sheltered 60 men and four rnacdiine-guns — but 
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represented England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, France, and 
Italy. At midday came General Allonby, accom- 
panied by a* few members of his staff and by 
Col. Picot, head of the French Political Mission, 
the commanders of the French and Italian 
detacliments and by the military attaches of 
France, Italy, and the United States. The 
small company was met by Borton Pasha, and 
passing under the Jaffa gate turned to the right 
into the Armenian quarter — the ancient Zion — 
ajid halted at the Citadel, built on the site of 
David’s palace. On the steps of the Citadel, 
by the base of the Tower of David, the pro- 
cession halted and a proclamation addressed 
“ To the inhabitants of Jerusalem the Blessed 
and the people dwelling in the vicinity ” was 
read in Arabic, Hebrew, English, French, Italian, 
Greek, and Russian. It amiQunced the estab- 
lisliment of martial law, but “ lest any of you 
should be alarmed by reason of your experience 
at the hands of the entuny , , , every person 
should pmsue his lawful business without feivr 
of interruption.” The proclamation pro- 
ceeded ; 

Furthomioro, since your City is regarded with affection 
l)y tlio tidliorents of iliree of tlio i^reat religions of man- 
kind, and its soil has been consecrated by the prayers and 
pilgrimages of multitudes of devout people of those three 
religions for many centuries, therefore do I make known 
to you that every sacred building, monument, Holy spot, 
shrine, traditional site, endowment, pious bequest, or 
customary place of prayer, of whatsoever form of the 
throe religions, will be maintained and protected accord- 
ing to the existing customs and beliefs of those to whoso 
faiths they are sacred. 

This charter of freedom for all Faiths having 
been read, the company walked up Zion Street 
to tne barrack square, where General Allenby 
received the heads of the civil coiumunities 
and other notables and deputies of the deported 
leaders of the various Christian confessions. The 
mayor and the mufti, the sheikhs in charge of 
the mosques of Omar and Aska, representatives 
of the Jewish committees and of the Anglican, 
Latin, Orthodox, Greek Cathohe, Armenian, 
♦Syrian and Coptic Churches, and the Abyssinian 
Bishop were all presented, and finally the 
Spanish Consul, who, as almost the only neutral 
diplomatic personage in Jerusalem, had charge 
of the interests of most of the belligerents. The 
presentations over. General Allenby returned to 
the Jaffa gate. Not until he was outside the 
walls did he mount his horse. The simplicity 
and sincerity which had marked the whole 
ceremony created a deep impression on the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, an impression 


heightened by the measures enforced for the 
protection of the Holy Sites. Wliile other 
Cliristian and Jewisli sacred sites were plat*ed 
under guards belonging to those faiths, the 
hereditary Moslem custodians of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulclire were asked to take up their 
accustomed duties ” in rerriembrance of the 
magnanimous act of the Caliph Omar, who 
protected that Church.” 

Thus Jerusalem passed from under the 
military domination of the Germans and the 
Turks. ^\nd liaving lost the Holy City l)y 
arms, they iimnediately set on foot a campaign 
of words, to deprive t he liberators, if possible, 
of the moral results of their acliievement. 

” Jerusalem has been evacuated,” the Gorman 
wii'oless announced on December 12. “The 
most important reason for the decision to 
evacuate it voluntarily was the fact that no 
nation in the world which believes in God could 
wish its sacred soil to bo the scene of bloody 
battles. The keeping of a town which is 
wortliless from a military point of view was of 
no importance in comparison with this con- 
sidei*ation.” 

Notwitlistauding their protestation, the 
enemy, as has been shown, had done their bc'st 
to “dismantle” Jerusalem from the religious 
poirxt of view by deporting the Patriarchs of 
the several Christian confessions, as well as 
selected notables from the Christian and 
Jewish communities. Without inciuring the 
odium of destroying the sacred edifices, they 
believed that they could in this way paralyst^ 
the religious life that centred in them and 
interrupt the maintenance of the several 
rites. 

This action on the part of the Turco -German 
military authorities was supplemented by 
propaganda in the German Press. A “ Catholic 
Theologian ” in the Cologne Gazette developed 
the thesis that the earthly Jerusalem had no 
“religious value” for Christians, and implied 
that the heavenly Jerusalem— which no vile 
Knglisliman could conquer ” — was still within 
Germany’s Machtsphdre. Herr Naumarm, the 
gifted author of “ Mitteleuropa,” took a senti- 
mental lino. “ The real Jerusalem,” he argued, 

** the place where Jesus died, the place whence 
proceeded the Holy Spirit,” had been preserved 
in the sympathetic atmosphere of Turkish 
rule. But now Jerusalem was to bo included 
in the modem, technical, commercial, capitalist, 
English-international system, and “ imder 
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befoi*© 10 a.m. on Moiiday, April 23, it wa« 
taken by the Royal Naval Division. 

Our men were not left in undisturbed 
poHHossion. No less tlian five times on Monday, 
three tflmos on Tuesday, and more than once 
during the night of Tuesday-Wednesday the 
enemy charged up the Arras-Doiuu road froui 
Kresnes and its wood. As many as 0,000 men 
wore employed in one counter-attack. All 
t hese attacks were completely crushed by our 
artillery V>arrage and macliine-gun fire. In one 
instance;) only did a wave of Gormans momen- 
tarily eject the British from the ruins. It was 
but a temporary success. A bayonet charge 
swiftly sent the enemy flying back towards 
Fre-snes, When the battle ilieil tlown swathes 
of (jerman corpses lay between (^avrelle and 
k'lesmw, w'hilo 500 prisoners, including 17 
otticers, had been sent to the British rear. 

Siinultaru^ously w'ith the advance of the 
l\nglish on Gavrelle, Highland Territorials 
of the 51 st Division, with more Highland 
troops (the staunch 9th Division) on tlicir left, 
attacked the western outskirts of Rreux wood. 
They stonned the railway station, chemical 
works, and chateau, an<l even ixmetrated into 
the cerneti^ry and tli<' village, bctw('eri whicli 


and Gavrelle the German line ran. But the 
failure of our tt;oops to storm Pelves across the 
river rendered the position of the Scotsmen in 
the village and eentetery untenable. Disputing 
every inch of the ruins a*nd tombs* they fell 
back and maintained themselves in the chemical 
works, which were successfully defended up tc 
the (‘nd of the battle. 

Between Gavr^fllc and Kootix desperate 
(German counter-attacks in combination with 
the assaults oti Gavrelle were beaten off. 
Wav’e after w'ave of infantry came over the 
low ridge and through the cofises. Raked by 
our machine guns in Gavrelle and scattered by 
shrapnel, Brandenburgers arid Hambiu’ger*8 
retired in confusion. Two battalions of the 
IClst Regiment of Rhinelanders massing for a 
counter-attack near the Arras -Doiuii railway 
were caught by our artillery fire ; one battalion 
w'as wiped out and the other so deplete<l that 
for [)ractical |>urposes it may he said to have 
ceased to exist. During the aft(?rnoon eounttr- 
attacks in groat force develop(Ml all along the 
lino, and were repeat ed by the enemy wdtli 
the utmost detenninat ion, regardless of the 
heavy losses iiiflieted by our fire. Many of 
these counter-attacks werc^ repulsed after severe 
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* Knglish guidance would be improved in the 
VVeBtern 8(‘nae.** 

The instinctiv(3 perception that the Turco- 
Gerrnan rdgime was not destined to return 
was an interesting symptom in the case of a 
historian of Herr Naumami’s intuitive power ; 
but from the beginning of the British occupation 
his characterization of the change that had 
occurred was belied by the course of events 
in Jerusalem itself. Ottoman rule in Jerusalem 
was just four centuries old ; Germany did not 
begin to cast her shadow there till the Kaiser’s 
visit in 1898 ; both were passing incidents in 
the city’s political history, and in her religious 
history they had not counted at all. 

The Turks ruled Jerusalem politically by the 
right of the sword. They had no religious 
footing there except through their adherence 
to Islam, which they shared with the majority 
of the native Arabic-speaking population. But 
under the reign of the Committee of Union and 
Progress, and especially during the military 
dicUitorship of Djemal Pasha since the begin- 
ning of the war, they had repudiated the 
religious bond in favour of a violent -handed 
nationalism, and employed their political power 
to assail their Arab co-religionists with a racial 
war. As at Damascus and Beirut, so in 


Palestine, Djemal singled out his victims 
among the Arab leaders, and it is easy to 
understand their relief at the removal of the 
Turkish menace. * 

The Moslem custodians of the ^oly Places 
likewise expressed their satisfaction with 
General Allenby’s dispositions, and the safety 
of the Mosque of Omar was at once assured by 
the detailrnent of a guard of Indian Moslems 
from the 12Jrd Outram’s Rifles. The departure 
of the self-styled “ T'uranian ” Tiuks thus made 
no interruption in the Moslem tradition of 
l.‘l centuries, and the gratitude of the Arab 
nation was promptly expressed on December 15 
by a joint Moslem-Christian delegation from 
the Syrian and Palestinian colonies in Groat 
Britain to the War Cabinet. This delegation 
expressed, in its address, “ the hope and 
assurance that His Majesty’s armies and the 
French and Italian contingents would continue 
their victorious march for the deliverance of 
the populations they were freeing from the 
despotism of Turkish rule”; and the King of 
the Hedjaz, the acknowledged representative 
of the Arab rhorgirnento, declared his appre- 
ciation of “ the care and solicitude shown to 
the Holy Places,” and tiscribed the victory to 
the justice of the British cause. 



thr scene on the steps of the citadel at the foot of the t6wbr 
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The officer bolding a papar la bit bands it raadiag tbe Proclamation in Bn^. 
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\Dr<twn by Grti 

A BRITISH BOMBING PARTY GI.EARING A TRENCH NEAR RCEIJX. 


fighting, blit on onr right oiir troops were 
iiltiinatoly coinpollod by wi'ight of nuinbors to 
witlidniw from the ridgo west of Cii6risy and 
from (Ju^inappo. As soon as it was clear that 
the whole of our objectives for the 23rd A])ril 
liad not been gained, orders were issiu^l to 
renew the advance at 6 p.in. In this attack 
Gui'anappo was retaken by men of the 1 5th 
Scottish Oiviaion. but farther south our 
troops were at once met by a counter-at tack in 
force, and made no progress. Fighting of a 
more or less intermittent character continued 
in this area all through the night. 

It has been mentioned that Rmux could not 
completely captured on the 23rd because 
the Knglish county troops had been unable to 
oust the Germans from Pelves on the south 
bank of the Scarpe. It had been attacked at 
dawn by the 17th .Division, whicli fought 
heroically with all advantage of the grounil 
in the enemy’s favour, but snipers and machine- 
gunners from hidden trenches thinned their 
ranks, and the repulse of the simultaneously 
delivered attack on the Vert and Sart Woods 
in front of Monohy rendered it advisable 
to suspend the advance, as the enemy 
might have throwm himself on the Bank of the 
British and driven them into the river. 

In the early morning of April 24 the enemy’s 
resistance weakened all along the front attacked 


south of the Ai'ias-Cambi-iu Road. Our troops 
wcM’o (bus able to rcacli most of their ohjeo 
(ives of the previous day witliout serious 
o|)positiou 

After 24 hours of very lierci' fighting, there- 
fore, ill wdiich the seviaity of the enemy's 
easualtios wore in proportion to the strength 
and cleterminatton of liis mimei'oiis (?oiinter- 
attaeks, we I’emaiiied in possession of the 
villages of Guemappe and (favrelle, as well ait 
of th (3 whoh' of the high groiiiaJ overlooking 
Fontaino-lez-Croisilles ami Gh^ri.sy. Vi^iy a.p- 
pn'faalde progi*ess liad also been made f‘ast of 
Monchy-le-Preux, on the left bank of the Scarpe*, 
and on Greenland Hill. In the course of these 
operations of April 23 and 24 wi'. captured m. 
further 3,029 prisoners, including 56 ofliccis, 
ami a few guns. On the battle field, whieli 
remained in our possession, great numbers of 
German dead testified to the costIine.ss of the 
enemy’s obstinate *lefeiice. 

To the Vert ami Sart Wooils the G(3rnmns 
naturally attached great importance, as tliey 
preveutmi our men in and around Monehy 
from moving down the Serfrpe Heights and 
turning Pelves. Redoubts on the Arras- 
(‘ambrai road enfiladed the Middlesex ami 
Argyll and Sutherland companies endeavouring 
to eject the Germans from the woods ; never- 
theless, our men enterecl them, although the 
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The liberation of Jerusaletn meant still 
more to 'he Jews, for while it is only the third 
in sanctity of the Moslem Holy I'laces, it is 
the peculiar shrine of Judaism in the sense 
m which Mecca and Medina are of Islam. 1’he 
British advance freed not only the most sacred 
places of ancient Jewry, but the site marked 
out for the future Jewish university, and also 
about 20 out of the 40 and more agricultural 
colonin founded by .Jewish immigrants in 
Palestine during the last generation. 

This Jewish colonizing movement has been 
described in Chapter CCXVII. The British 
advance over the territory in which the more 
southerly colonies are situated was so rapid 
that the Turks had no time to lay them waste 
Buildings, plantations and public works were 
foimd practically intact ; only the live-stock 
and, unhappily, a large proportion of the able- 
bodied malepopulationhad been commandeered. 
These colonies offered an invaluable nucleus for 
the process of reconstruction, and before many 
weeks had passed a Zionist Commiasion, headed 
by the President of the English Zionist Federa- 
tion. Doctor Weizmann, was dispatched to 
Palestine with the authorization of the British 
Clovemment. Their task was to reconstruct 
the ruins, not of three years, but of eighteen 
and a half centuries, for Jewry had lain in 
r^ in Palestine since Titus destroyed Jeru-, 


Salem in the year 70 a.d. For the first time 
since that catastrophe, conditions in Palestine 
had become favourable for the rebuilding of 
Jewish society there. 

The Gennans iValized how this beneficent 
effect of the Biitish success would influence 
Jewish sympathies all over the world, and weiv 
anxious to make some counter-move -little 
jirospect though they hud of reveising facts by 
propaganda. But the susceptibilities of their 
Turkish allies were grievously in the way. 'I'he 
avowed war aims of the Committee of Ibiion 
and Progress were the integrity, centralization, 
and “ Turcilication ” of the Ottoman Empire. 

T hoy could not forgive the Gormans for having 
leff. them militarily in the lurch, and their anger 
grew as they watched the German Government 
appropriating for itself vast territories in 
Europe at the e.xpense of Russia. Talaat was 
demanding German rnilitaiy aid, and until that 
was forthcoming he did not see why ho shoul.l 
disavow his party’s war aims in order to enhance 
Germany’s popularity with the Jews. It was, 
therefore, not surprising that when Talaat was 
induced to grant an interview on the subject of 
Zionism to the correspondent of the Vostmchf 
Zeitung at Constantinople, his statements should 
not prove felicitous from the German point of 
view. In this interview Talaat dismissed Mr. 
Balfour’s letter as “an imposture,” enlarged 
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greater part were obliged to fall back. But a 
considerable detachment of ther^e men remained 
behind and were aVile to maintain their position. 
At 10 a.in. strong bodies of Rhinelandei*8 
emerged from the Vert Wood and counter- 
attacked. The grey lines with bayonets glitter- 
ing in the sunshine moved forward as if on 
parade. “ It was so much like the pictiu-os of 
war I saw os a child,” said one yoimg officer, 
” that we simply admired, and for a moment for- 
got our real purpose, . . . The only comment. 
I hoard from one of my men was, ‘ I wish 
they ha<l brought their bands with them ! ’ ” 
They checko<i our advance, but were them- 
selves almost wiped out by the rifle fire of the 
Newfoundlanders and Worcesters of the 29th 
Division. Some 4,000 Germans who had 
been moved unperceived into the Sart Wood 
were detected by our airmen, and the British 
artillery with ga.s and other shells killed and 
wounded most of them. In the afternoon 
the German guns began to bombard Monchy, 
which had hitherto been spared, doubtless in 
the hope that it might be retaken. First 
the roofs of the village disappeared, and then 
cottage after cottage vanished in great pink 
clouds Before sunset there was not a single 
w’all standing.^ 'Fortunately the British were 
not within but on the outskirts of the village. 
At dawn on Tuesday they resumed the advance, 
and succeeded in rescuing the party of Middlesex 


Official photograph, 

CHARGE OF HIGHLANDERS IN 
THE EARLY MORNING. 


and Argyll and Sutherlands who, with their 

II 

14 prisoners, had hold out. I'hroughout 
the day the struggle before Monchy went 
on, each side being strongly reinforced. On 
Wednesday the 26th Wiirtemburgcr Division 
relieved the hard-pressed enemy in the \^ert 
and Sart Woods. Those were still in German 
hands when the battle closorl. 

Between the Scarpe and the Arras-Cambrai 
chau3s6o there hod been a standstill. It was 
south of the highway that Allenby scored most 
heavily. In the dim light which preceded 
sunrise on the 23rd, long loose lines of the 
Highlanders of the 15th Division followed the 
bairage down the Scarpe Heights and made 
for the ruins of Gu6mappe and the northern 
banks of the Cojeu^^ For nearly three hours 
they w^ere engaged in extinguishing the fire 
from the numerous "strong points in front 
of the village. Troops of the 3rd Bavarian 
Division offered a stubborn resistance, but, 
one by one, the nests of machine-gims were 
bombed and 200 prisoners taken. Then 
with loud shouts and cheers the impetuous 
Celts went through and beyond Gu4mappe. 
A blast of bullets from Cavalry Farm and some 
“ pill-boxes ** momentarily checked them, but 
the charge was driven home and the enemy 
flung back across the stream. Towards noon 
huge masses of Bavarians issuing from Vis-en- 
Artois massed in the valley between the Sens4e 
and the Cojeul. An avalanche of shells de< 
Bcended on Cavalry Farm and Gu4mappe m 
the Bavarians forded the Cojeul to close with 
the Highlanders. Lewis guns, rifle and rifle 
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( SOI no what tactlessly, considering the recent 
Djemal re/jhne) on past favours shown to Jews 
by 'r larks, talked of the limited cayaacity of 
I Palestine for colonization, insisted that all 
.lewish colonists must become naturalized 
Ottoman subjects, and repeated several times 
that Jews could be given no special privi- 
leges over and above those enjoyed by other 
Ottoman citizens — an ominous charter of 
rights, since it exposed Jews under Turkish 
flominion to the same fate as Arabs, (Ireeks and 
Armenians. 

'Palaat’s statement was criticized si^verely by 
the Jew’ish Press, which pointiMl out that t he 
good faith of the British Oovernment was 
guaranteed by tlK) offers of territory for Jewish 
colonization at El Arish and in East Africa long 
before the war, as well as by the prom]>t assent , 
after the deliverance of Jy^usalem, to the 
<lispatch of a Zionist Oonunission. Turco- 
0(*rman propaganda was equally unsuccessful 
ill trying to create trouble between Englaml and 
France. The French interests in Syria were 
admitted by the whole world (except, of course, 
by the Turks and CJermans themselves), and it 
was no secret that France luul at one time 
regarded Palestine as falling within the Syrian 
sphere. But it was a naive supposition that the 
Allies had embarked on the Palestinian cam- 
paign without having arrived at a common 
political programme. On February 9 a Zionist 
representative, M. Sokoloff, was officially 
informed at Paris by M. Pichon that “ the 
understanding between the French and British 
(lovornments was complete concerning the 
question of the establislmient of the Jew's in 
Palestine.” The simple announcom mt of an 
obvious fact was sufficient to bring enemy 
propaganda in this direction to an end. 

The significance of the liberation of Jerusalem 
for Turks and Germans, Arabs and Jews, has 
now been described, but the survey would not 
be complete without some account of its 
reception by the Homan Catholic Church, 
'fhroughout the w^ar the Vatican preserved 
scrupulous neutrality as a political power, but 
only the Pope’s enemies accused him of being 
indifferent towards the moral issues which the 
War raised, or towards events in which his 
Church was affected as a religious eCiid an 
international society. The transference of the 
Christian sanctuaries at Jerusalem from an 


exclusively Moslem rule to a fegitnc in which 
none of the religions to which Jerusalem was 
holy was to have political precedence over 
another, was naturally a cause of satisfaction 
to His Holiness as the religious head of the 
Homan Catholic Church, and on December 13 
the Cardinal Vicar accordingly published a 
proclamation announcing a thanksgiving service 
in the Basilica of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme 
for the Sunday following. The official organ of 
the Vatican, the ORservatore Romano ^ com- 
mented that ” the entry of the British troops 
into Jerusalem had been received with satisfac- 
tion by all, and especially by Catholics,” and 
added that ” the conceptions of liberty and 
fair-mindedness which inspire the acts of 
H]ngland ” create<l confidence that the rights 
and interests of the (Catholic Church would bo 
rospc^cteil in Palestine imder the change of 
regime. 

Th(^ Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten chose to 
represent the Vatican’s attitude as inconsistent 
with political neutrality, and the German 
” Catholic Theologian,” whose article in the 
Cologne. Gazette has been referred to above, 
rounilly declared that ” for us Gennan Catholics 
the possession and fate of Jerusalem are a 
purely political question . . and in this 
political question — let it be said aloud — we 
Gennan Catholics, as a matter of course, stand 
absolutely on the side of our country. VVe 
represent Gennan interests.” This theologian 
at Cologne, like his ” Turanian ” allies at Con- 
stantinople, was ready, in his intemperate 
nationalism, to sacrifice the unity of the 
religious society to which he belonged. His 
point of vi^Jw, however, was not shared by the 
majority of Catholics in Central Europe, and 
especially in Austria-Hungary. It was rumoured 
that the Pope was definitely opposed to any 
attempt to recover Jerusalem for the Turks on 
the part of the Central Powers, and that 
pressure was brought to bear on the Govern- 
ments by Catholic influence to obey his wishes. 
Such rumours are by their nature incapable of 
verification, but whether or not this one was 
correct, there is little doubt that it found a 
ready reception in the irritated minds of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. «It was, 
indeed, not improbable that the liberation of 
Jerusalem had led to the first serious rift 
between Berlin, Vienna and Constantinople. 
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grenade fire tore rents in the waves of 
Oermans ascending the ridge, • Over the dead 
and wo\inded the survivors pressed ' on. 
Evacuatii^ Cavcdry Farm the Highlanders, 
with their faces to the foe, slowly retired on 
Gii6mappe. In ^small groups they kept the 
Bavarians at bay. For four hours one ofiicer 
with 70 men remained isolated north of the 
village. The cemetery waf the scene of a 
terrible conflict. Officers could bo seen working 
the machine guns or sniping at the enemy. 
In vain the Gorman artillery ringed Gu6mappo 
with barrages, for a time completely isolating 
the village. The Bavarians were unable to 
overpower the brave garrison. At 6 p.m. fresh 
Highland troops dashed through the barrage 
from the direction of the Arras -Cam hrai road. 
The Bavarians in the ruins w(^re bayoneted or 
taken prisoners. Supported by their comrades 
whom they had come to support, the High- 
landers passed onwards ; C/avalry Farm was 
relaken and the enemy sullenly ro-f^nled the 
Cojeul and sought refuge in Vis-en-Artois. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday the Bavarians, rein- 
forced by the 3rd Guard Reserve Division, made 
furious efforts to drive the Highlanders from 
Cavalry Farm and Gu^mappe. Ca\'alry Farm 


was recovered, but Gu6mappe, like Monchy to 
its north and Wancourt to its south-west, 
remained in British occupation. Another link 
in the Gennan lino had been gained. ^ 

On the first night of the battle, in the un* 
dulating open country between the Cojeul and 
the Sons<k\ down wliich it was designed to turn 
the enemy, there liad also been a long and 
bloody struggle. The Bi itish 21st, 30th, 33rd, 
and 50th Divisions wore engaged in this 
southern sector of the attack. Tho enemy had 
constructed a cordon of trenches from the 
(k»jeul, in the neighbourhood of Wancourt, 
to the Seiisf^e, south of Fontaine loz-Croisilles 
Through both villages counter-attacks could 
be delivered against thti right flank of the 
British pushing forward between the streams. 
At dawn on Monday we attacked tho Hist 
Pomeranian Regiment of the 35th Reserve 
Division holding this are of trenches and 
redoubts. Tho nerves of the Pomeranians 
had boon shattered by the V^ombardinent 
and they put up a poor resistance. Some 
1,G00 prisoniM's were captured and a battery 
of field guns. Pressing on, our* men approachivl 
Fontaine-lez-Croisilles, the whole area about 
which was a very labyrinth of trench anti 
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CHAPTER CCXXVII. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF MESSINES 
TO THE THIRD BATTLE OF YPRES. 


The Fiohtik,. ih June ano July, 1917-S,TrAT,OK Before VERotm- German CoNCENTRATrov 
Attack on June 28- Slk!ht German Gain.s-Frencu Attack furv 
General Gouraud in Command- French Attack ,n Mt. Cornii.lkt Sk.tor, June ^I’-Further 
OPE iuATiONN Under Gouraud-The Craonne-Re.ms Area-Anauvs.h of the FioHa” 
Kaiser and Crown Prince-The British Front- -Preparations for Third JUttle of Yprfs 

vZu T Dkmonstrations-J^ritish Operations 

iMi-AR LrNS— JULY 8: (kerman 8uccess on the Yskr. 


T he Battle of Messines, described in 
Chapter CCXXIV., was the last act 
in the inanojuvres preliminary to the 
offensive in Flanders, undertaken by 
the British hifth and Second Armies combined 
vvith the trench First Army, which began on 
July 3i, 1917. But while the final preparations 
for this new attack wore being completed the 
Battles of Vimy- Arras, Craonne-keims and 
Moronvilliers were renewed on a smaller scale. 
Beyond the extremities of the zone in question 
the Gennans were able to inflict a slight reverse 
on the British in front of Nieuport and tem- 
porarily to recover some of the ground lost by 
the Crown Prince at the conclusion of the Battle 
of Verdun. 

This chapter will deal with these various 
encounters, viz., in the Verdun region, the 
actions on the Moronvilliers and Chemin des 
Dames ridges, the combats south and north of 
the Scarpe in the regions of Lens and Ypres, 
and the struggle round Lombartzyde on the 
coast of the North Sea between Nieuport and 
Ostend. 

The German success north of Verdun preceded 
the great French victory gained by General 
Guillaumat on August 20 north of Verdun, 
XV.— Pairt 188 181 


wliile the desperate struggles on and wi^st of the 
Chemm dos DanA..s ridge were preliminary to 
the decisive Battle of Malmaison won by 
General Maistre on October 23 Tlie rc^mainder 
of the operations to be desoiibed were fraught 
with no important corisoquenees. The French 
did not descend the northern slopes of the 
Moronvilliers hills, nor did the British advance 
east ward from the Searpe or the Vimy heights. 
Neither did the enemy attempt to follow up the 
advantage he had gained at Lombartzyde nor 
seek to push farther forward in the Verdun 
region. 


Before those various encounters are described 
the reader should bo reminded tluit, after the 
failure of General Nivelle, in April 1917, to 
burst his way through the Gorman lines into 
the plain of Baon, there had been a radical 
change in the strategy of the Allies. The 
French reverted to the plan of limited objectives, 
and their offensive on the right and centre was 
no longer of so aggressive a charaeUir, while the 
original plan of Sir Douglas Haig, which had 
been for a time suspended to enable him to 
support the French, was now reverted to. The 
main British effort wa.s henceforth to be 
directed north of the Lys, and it was to be 
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fortified por^ition^. At thin moment pai-ties 
of riflemen hidden in a disused quarry or 
concealed in craters suddenly fired on our 
men Ijroin the rear, while a body of the 
enemy rushed at tliem from the village. The 
Hritish retreated, but at 6 a.m. again charged 
up to the outskirts of Fontaine. At 7 p.m. 
eoluiims of the Germans issued from Fontaine 
and Ch^risy and once more our troops fell Imck. 
I>uring the night and on tht^ morning of 
Tuesday we, liowever, again advanced. First 
the German 13th Division and then the 1 09th 
Division were brought up to stem the tide. 
They succeeded in saving Fontaine-lez-Croisilles 
}>ut were unable to regain the trenches and the 
tower, on which had once stood a windmill, 
occupied by the Pomeranians at the opening 
of the struggle. 

S\ich was the Bat tle of Gavrelle-Fontaiiie-lez- 
Croisilles. On the 24t.li tlie Kaiser sent the 
following message to Prince Rupprccht : 

'Pho fnitsh Brit ish nssault on I ho hntt loHold of Arras 
hrts boon broken by y:nir troops. To the horoos of 
Arrin and their trust W[jrthy lenders, who in enpacity, 
ability, and huccoss hav ecpialleti their (Uirnrades on tin* 
Aisne and in Chain pagi u, 1 send mine and the Father- 
land’s thaidcs. 

Ood help you further. 

Wll.HKLM T.B. 


It was even more a perversion of the truth tlian 
usual. The “ ffesh British assault, which had 
not been delivered “ the battlefield of Arras ” 
but miles to the east of that city, had resulted 
in the Germans losing two sections of the Oppy- 
Qu^Mint line and great numbers of killerl, 
wounded and prisoners 

While the battle was proceetling we had 
idso captured on Monday most of Havriiicourt 
Wood, and the remainder of the village of 
'Frescault and Villers-Plouich and Beaucaiiii» 
east of it, aiul gained ground east of Kpohy, 
reaching the Scheldt-Somme Canal in the 
neighbourhood of Vend'hiiilc. In the minor 
operations south-a'ost of riCiis Cornish troops 
• stablislied themselves on the railway loop 
c‘ast of (jto def> I’etits Bois, and succeeded 
in maintaining their posilion in spitt* of 
mimeroiis hostile counter-attacks. On the 
night of April 24, the hamlet of Bilhem, 
iiortJi-cast of Tr(?scaiilt, was also carritul. 

On Fri<lay, April 27, preparations for 
another thrust belween kens and the Scarpti 
wore made. Our troops moved a little 
eastwards to the foot of tlie ridge, Greenland 
ItilL So\ith of the Scarpe they dislodged 
the enemy from strong points on the Arras- 
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8U|)portod by a French Army in Flanders. 
For Generals P6tairi and Foch, who took over 
the direction of the French forces at the end 
of April, had decided, in view of the losses 
rtulTercd at the Battles of Craonne-Reiins and 
Moronvilliers, that this course was better suited 
to the situation. The rapid dissolution of the 
Russian Army — even the Russian contingent 
wtiich had fought at Craonne-Reims had be- 
come disaffected — induced theiti to adopt this 
more modest part, and they dett?rmined, there- 
fore, to await the arrival of the American forces 
before committing tliernselves to operations on 
a great scale. They were content to finish off, 
as it were, the Battles of Craonne-Reims and 
Moronvilliers, and, but for the German offen- 
sive west of the Meuse and north of V^erdun on 
June 20, it may well be doubted whether they 
would have embarked in 1917 in any consider- 
able battle in Lorraine. That tV^tain and Foch 
had I’cad the Kuropean situation rightly w'as 
shown by the complete failure ot BrussilofT and 
Korniloff in July to galvanize the Russian Army 
into action against Germans and Austro-Hun- 
garians, and also by the unexpei^ted collapse 
in November of a part of the Italian Army in the 
Julian Alps. On the German side also there 
W'as for a t ime a distinct tendency to adhere to 


dulensive tactics which were dictated by the 
defeats of Arras-Vimy, Craonne-Reims, Moron- 
villiers and, above all, Messines. ^ 

In Chapter CLXVI. the concluding phase of 
the First Battle of Verdun was described. At the 
opening of that gigantic struggle the French 
line had run from just south of Boureilles, on 
the eastern edge of the Argonne forest land, 
north-eastwards between the Bois de Mont- 
faucon and the Bois de Malancourt to Forges 
and file glen from Forges tlescending to the 
.Meuse. On the w’est side of the river it covered 
the Chep]>y and Avocourt Woods, the villages 
of Malancourt and Bethincourt to their east, 
Hill 304, wliich rises midway between those 
villages to their south, the Mort Homme (Hill 
295) between Hill 304 and the Meuse, and 
Regneville on the left bank of the river. The 
Bois tie Forges, north of Forges, w'as in the 
possession of th(‘ enemy. From Forges to 
Verdun as tJie crow flies is a distance of some 
nine miles. 

Crossing the Meuse, which, unlike the Lys, 
is a fairly wide river, the French lino proceeded 
almost due eastwards between Consenvoye and 
Brabant-sur- Meuse over tlie heights of the 
Mouse to ()rn<‘s on their eastern slopes. From 
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road. Diiriii^ fiio preofnlin^ night 
wo had ojoctod tin* ciKMiiy from ((iiarrios on 
1 ht* eastern outskirts of Hargicourt, nine miles 
nort h-west of St. Quentin, and we had defeated 
a minor attack neai* hoyet in the northern 
environs of tliat ('ity. 

d'he strength of the opposition eneouniered 
in I he course of this attack was in itself evi<lenco 
that our offensive was fulfilling the part 
<losigned for it in tlu* AIlicMl plans. As the 
result of the figiiting which ha<l already takcai 
place 12 (.lerman divisions had be<‘n with- 
drawn (exhausted from the buttle or were in 
process of relief. A month after the com 
mericeinerit of our offensive the number of 
(Jerman divisions so withdrawn had increased 
to 23. On the otljer Ivind, the .strength of 
the enemy opposite our front compelled vis for a. 
time to adopt the less aggressive form of a 
wearing-down battle. 

On the Aisne and in Champagne, also, the 
French offensive had met with v(*ry obstinate 
rt^sistance. It wets becoming clear that many 
months of heavy fighting would lie necessary 
before the enemy’s troops could be reel need 
to a condition which would permit of a more 
rapid advance. None the less, very consider- 
alrjle results had ali^ady been achieviMl, and our 
Allies continued their efforts against the long 
plateau north of the Aisno traversed by the 
Chemin-des'Daines. In order to assi.st them, 
we armnged that, *until their object had been 
attained, we would continue our oiierations 
about Arras. The necessary readjustment of 
troops, guns and material required to complete 


our ])reparations for our northern operations 
was accordingly posti>orietl, and preparations 
were undertaken to repeat our attacks on the 
Arras front until the results of (be Kreneli 
offensive should have lx*eome evdck'ut. 

'riie first of these attacks was delivered on 
April 28 on a front of about eight miles, north 
of xMonchy-le-TVeux. With a view to econo- 
mizing our troops, our objeetivx's w'(‘re shallow' ; 
and for a like reason, and also in order to give 
the appearance of an attack on a mon^ imjKising 
scale, tiemonst rat ions were eont imievl soutli- 

.4 

wards to th(^ Arras-Cauibrai road and noi'th- 
wards to the Souchez Hiver. 'I’he fi*ont at, tacked 
was smaller than in the buttle of Cavrelle- 
Kontaine-lez-Croisilhfs. The (Jerrnans p^^- 
tended that it measured nearly 19 wiiereas in 
leality it was about seven inile.s long. They 
also alleged that it was another “ attempt to 
break through the Cerman lines,” which, on 
the face of it, was absurd, because Sir Dougla«% 
Haig would never have tried to storm th*^ intact 
Queant-Drocourt lino, until he had made 
further ga|)s in the (lennaii line in front o^ 
it. Since the estimate (grossly exnggerattxl ) 
of our losses given in the (iennan comnmnique 
of A[ail 30 w'as only 0,000 killed and wounded, 
etc, and 1,000 prisonc'rs, with 40 machine- 
guns takt'ii and 10 Tanks* destroyed, the 
(lei*man staff w’as well aware that it was 
lying. It could not have seriously supj)osod 
that a battle on a front of m miles, delivered 
w’ith the object of piercing two fortified zones, 
would have resulted in loss less than that 
* No 'fankH were, aa a Ittct, oinployod in this battle. 
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HIM, 304 FROM ESNRS. 


Ornos it Htriu.-k down south-oustwanls bolow 
the 'I’wins of Onies — a name given to two 
hills a little higher than the Afort Honiino— 
into the wooded and water-patched plain of 
Mie VVoovre, passing just west of Ktain and 
Buzy. It then ran siiarpiy back to the Meuso 
Heights; going round east, of Fresries and 
dtmcending those heights to the southern en- 
virons of Les Kparges. Thence it descended 
south-soutn-eastwards to the Meuse, which it 
(tressed north-west of St. Miliiel. Curving 
west of St. .Mihiel, it recrossed both the Meuse 
anu the .Meuse Heights and again entered the 
VVoovre. From St. Alihiel to Verdun is a 
distance of some 20 miles, from Verdun to the 
furthut French outpost in the VVoovre was 
1 4 miles or so. 

Verdun, traversed by tlai Alevse, is in a 
hollow. The Heights ot the Meuse, a cultivated 
and wooded plateau rather than a range of 
hills, on an average some 500 feet above the 
stream and five or six miles broad, are the 
natural defences of Verdun on the east and 
north. Low hills on the loft bank of the 
Sfoiise lie between Hill 304 and Verdun. South 
of Hill 304 and of the Avocourt and Cheppy 
Woods is the great Forfit de Hesse, extending 
from the Argonne to within a few miles of the 
city. 

It will be recollected that at the Battle of 
Verdun the Germans foroed the French to 
withdraw from the piain of the Woevre to the 
Meuse Heights, and that they fought their way 
southwards along those heights to tpe south 
of Fort Vaux, reaching a point less than five 
miles from Verdun itself. On the west bank 


of the Meuso, however, though the French had 
l)een obliged to evacuate Forges, Bethincourt, 
.Alalaucourt aiul liegn^ville, they had ri'tained 
the southern slopes of .Afort Homme and Hill 
304 and ( he village of Avocourt, and their lino 
thi'nce to the Argonne pas.scd between (he 
Avocourt-Chepjiy Woods and (ho Hesse forest. 
TIm' south-eas(,ern end of (ho Avocourt Wood, 
'vith the celebrated Avocourt Redoubt, re- 
maiiiod iii their possession. 

On the hfft (’vVest) bank of tlio IVIeusf^ tho 
situation Jiad become stationary by June 1916 ; 
on th<A right bank the stationary stage of the 
battle hml not been reached till Docomber 17. 
On October 24, (Jenoral Mangin liad recaptured 
the Village and Fort of Douaumont, north of 
Fort Vaux, and on Novcrnbfvr 1 the Germans 
retired from tlie latt(T fort. Tlw village of 
Vaux, north of it, was retaken on tluv 51, h. 
Some days later, on December 15-17, Mangin 
completely defeated the Germans north of Fort 
Douaumont, taking 11,300 prisoners and re- 
capturing Vacherauvillo on the Meuse, the 
Poivro Hill, Louvemont, Bozonvaux and Har- 
daumont with part of the Bois des Caurieres. 

It will bo noticed that tho French, despite 
their victories in October and December, had 
on neither side of tho Meuse recovered the line 
originally organized by Gcmeral Sarrail during 
and after the Battle of the Marne. Tho enemy 
fronf Fresnes northwards to Bezonvaux wore 
at or close to tho eastern slopes of the Heights 
of the Meuse and, north of the line Bezonvaux* 
Vacherauville, they wore firmly entrenched on 
them. From Vacherauvillo to Verdun is but 
some five miles. Considering, too, that the 
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Germans south of Verdun in the St. Mihiel 
salient were on the west bank of the Meuse, 
the position from the French standpoint was 
still unsatisfactory. 

Under those circumstances, General P^tain 
and General Guillaiunat, the Commander of 
the 1^' rench 2nd Army entrusted with the defence 
of Verdim, could not but view with apprehension 
any renewed activity of the enemy west anfl 
east of the Meuse in the Verdun district. On 
,lun(' 15, 1917, a German detacliment advanced 
to reconnoitre the French lines near Hill 304, 
and the same day another party of the enemy 


(June 9), the abdication of King Constantine 
on Juno 12, and the safe arrival in France on 
Jime 26 of the first American contingent, ren- 
dered it desirable for the Crown Prince to wipe 
out the memories of his failures by a victorious 
offensive which was to be executed by General 
von Gall wit z. 

Accordingly some 600 guns were secretly 
concentrated opposite the French lines. Those 
linos ran from the south-eastern end of the 
Avocourt Wood, in which our Allies still held 
‘Some strong points, by the western and southern 
slopes of Hill 304, across a valley to the southern 



THE DEFENCES OF THE MORT HOMME AND HILL 304. 


was detected approaching the trenches of our 
Allies in the Mois dos Chevaliers the Heights 
of the Meuse. Both recomiaissances were 
promptly dispersed by the fire of the French 
guns. Four days later, on the 19th, the 
Germans vainly attempted to rush some small 
posts near the Calonno trench, south-west of 
Los Eparges, the southern pivot of the Verdim 
salient. On the 25th, the enemy attacked on a 
minor scale, from the St. Mihiel sc^ient. 

The movements in the Bois des Chevaliers, 
near Les Eparges, and in the St. Mihiel salient 
were feints to conceal the real objective of the 
Gorman Crown Prince, which was on the west 
of the Mouse between the Avocourt Wood and 
bhe Mort Homme. The political crisis in Ger- 
many, which ended on July 14 with the sub- 
stitution of Herr Michaelis for Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg as Chancellor, the depression 
caused in Germany by the Battle of Messines 


slopes of Mort Homme. Between Avocourt 
Wood and Hill 304 there was a slight depression, 
forming a saddle known as the Col de Pom- 
merieux. Over it ran the Malancourt-Verdun 
road to the ruined village of Esnes. From Esnes 
another road proceeded northwards along the 
valley between Hill 304 and the Mort Homme 
to B^thincourt, which village was connected by 
a cross road with Malancourt. If the Germans 
gained the Col de Pommerieux and the support- 
ing ^renche8 behind it they would secure exten- 
sive views of the French position in froiit of 
Esnes, and they would be able to attack from 
the rear the French on the western and southern 
slopes of Hill 304. The German 10th Beserve 
Division was held in readiness for the deration* 
and some of the French trenches on the slopes 
of Hill 304 were facsimiled, shock troops being 
carefully trained in the appropriate methods tor 
storming such obstacles. 
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Buffered by us in 1915 at the ^tion of Neuve 
Chapelle. 

It was with the object of (Clearing the way for 
an assault on the ^Qu6ant-Drocourt positions 
that the battle was delivered^ not in “ great 
masses/* as the*Qermaa Staff asserted, small 
numbers only being employed arid only con- 
centrated where serious atte^k was undertaken. 

The left of the British now rested on the Vimy- 
Acheville road, some 4,000 yards south of Avion, 
the southernmost quarter of the I^ns mining 
district. As the enemy's line at Arleux-en- 
Goholle was well to the west of Achoville to the 
north of that village, no attempt was made to 
stomr Acheville. The British advanced to within 
1,200 yards of Acheville and awaited the result 
of the fighting between Arloux and the Scarpe. 
At Oppy a trench ran northward along a crest 
round Arleux-en-Gohelle to Acheville, and 
behind, to the east of it, another trench con- 
nected Acheville, Fresnoy and Oppy. Our main 
efforts were directed to securing the external or 
western trench with the villages of Arleux (tliis 
was taken by the Canadians) and Oppy. Our 
possession of Gavrolle, which w'as attacked no 
less than seven times on April 28 and 29, and 
groimd to its north, enabled us to attack Oppy 
from the south as well as from the west. 

Arleux, the buildings in which w'ere still 
comparatively undamaged, consisted of a single 
straggling street, flaiiked by isolated groups of 
cottages with small gardens and orchards. 
Each of tho cottages had been turned into a 
Gennan redoubt. Wire entanglements of 
great width extended in front of the village. To 
its north three successive simken roasts had been 
wired and provided with numerous machine-gun 
posts. The groimd before Arleux was undulating, 
and the attackers had to advance along two 
hollows, an intervening ridge hiding one 
column of assault from the other. Behind 
Arleux a long dip ran backwards towards 
Fresnoy and German machine-guns swept this 
open funnel. The 111th German Division 
defended the line from Arloux to Oppy. 
Unfortunately our gunners had not completely 
destroyed the wire, and the Canadian battalion 
deputed at dawn to storm Arleux found difficulty 
in advancing. Its left, delayed by the machine- 
gufAS in the sunken roewls, was for a time held up. 
The centre and right, hovrever, penetrated into 
the village, and, though losing heavily, reduced 
one by one the strongholds there Some 360 
prisoners, including 7 officers, were captured, 
and when the last cottage fell the assaulting 


infantry was rejoined by the companies on tho 
left who had at last secured the sunken roads. 
Scarcely was this accomplished when the 
Gennan artillery poured a deluge of shells on 
Arloux. Its buildings disappeared in clouds 
of red and yellow dust. Towards evening a 
violent counter-attack from Fresnoy was* 
delivered against it ; it was repulsed and, 
when sun set, the Canadians were well east of 
.Vrlcux in front of Fresnoy. 

Meanwliile at Oppy and in tho wood which 
screened it on oven fiercer struggle had been 
proceeding. In the branches of the trees 
platforms for machine-guns had been con- 
structed and the English troops could only 
move slowly and carefully through tho wood to 
the village. At lost the wood was cleared, but in 
tho cottages there were desperate hand-to-hand 
conflicts. In tho German background lines of 
motor -omnibuses could be seen racing for 
Neuvireuil, whence streams of reinforcements 
were ponrod into Oppy and towards Gavrelle. 
Counter-attack succeeded counter-attack, and 
at nightfall we w'ere still only on the outskirts 
of the village. Our advance, too, from Gavrelle 
on Oppy had been checked. 

Still the enemy's trenches for two miles north 
and south of Arleux -en-Gohelle and some posts 
north of Gavrolle liod been secured. At the same 
time we had advanced up the western slopes of 
Greenland Hill between (iavrelle and Rmux, 
tho troops engaged here being the 37th and 
34th Divisions, which lia<l alreatJy seen very 
hard flghting in the Arras-Vimy battle and woro 
much under strength This ridge ran south- 
eastwards to tho AiTOS-Douai railway near 
Plouvaiu, north-east of Reeux. Its captui’o 
would ensure the defeat of the Germans in 
Rmux. A thousand yards east of the w'ostern 
edge of Greenland Hill was a small patch of 
woodland, known ivs Square Wood. Tho trench 
in front of it had been obliterated by our 
gunners, and two companies of a London 
regiment crossed it and drove tho Gemian 
garrison out of tho shattered trees. A 
thousand yards beyond was another and larger 
wood, called “ Railway Copse." The Londoners, 
writh both flanks in tho air, made for it and 
forced the enemy to withdraw his guns on the 
western edge of the wood, entering which our 
men dug themselves in and waited for their 
comrades to line up with theip. As these had 
had to halt to receive counter-attacks, the two 
compames fell bock through Square Wood.^ 
In the meantime on their right a determined 
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general GUILLAUMAT. 

Commanded the French Second Army at 

Verdun, 1917. 

Thit last procaution, as it happono,). pro- 
vented tiio atUu'k from being a complete sur- 
prise to our Allies. A French ainnan circling 
behind the enemy’s lines on a photograph- 
ing expedition, perceived copies of French 
trenches, recognized tliat the trenches copied 
were some of those on Hill 304, and prompt ly 

informed General GuUlaumat of his dis- 
covo’y. 

In the afternoon of .June 28. 1917. the Crown 
Prince launched his attack. It was precede, I 
y a short but violent bombardment from the 
oOO German guns. Most of the shells fired were 
of a heavy calibre. The front assaulted was 
bisected by the Malan.court-Esnes ron<l an.l 
was some 2.200 yards in length. At 6.30 p m 
shock troops followed the German barrage and 
effected a lodgment on the Col de Poinmerieux, 
penetrating as far as the supporting trenches 
behmd the first line But a blockhouse in the 
region of Avocourt Wood and other strong 
points were not so easUy carried. The garrison of 
the blockhouse beat off no fewer than 10 assaults 
and, after 12 hours of uninterrupted fighting, 
only retired when a formal order to retreat 
reached them. Every survivor of the company 
was wounded j many were badly burned, but not 
a single prisoner was left in the enemy’s hands. 

On the west of Hill 304 the Frehch artilleiy 
liad. meanwli% been pounding the eneniy who 


had gained a footing in the French front lin.. 
At 3.43 a.m. on June 29 an attack by tin- 
Oennans east of Hill 304 was repulsed, but about 
the same time-according to the enemy's 
ronmuni,r,e-,, 'Viirtemberg regiment in the 
Avocourt Wood stornusl 300 yards of trenches. 
In the afternoon the French counter-attacke,! 
west of Hill 304 and recovered .some trenches, 
while the G<>nnans a.ssaulte,l the French lines 
a front of 1| mdes between the eastern 

^<«p.^s of Hill .304 and the western .slopes of 
Mort Hoinino. 

A srpiadron of 40 .lismounted Bret.a. 
Oragoons hoi, ling « narrow .salient protm.ling 
m o tlie German trench-system on the ea-t 

I 311-t. put up a heroic and sueeessfiil 

I’osistance. Their works ha,l e.scape.1 serious 
<hunage during the boml.ar,lment preeding 
he atta,.k, but their communication trenches 

ha,l been blotte,! out, ami I hey were practically 
.solatcl. tt'hen the Germans charge.!, the 
heutenant commanding them was carried away 
m the rush ami killed or c.iptured. The com- 
mand devolve,! on a non-e.mnnissioneil officer 
of 24 years of age, who ha.l be,-., fighting since 



GENERAL VON GALLWITZ, 

Conducted the German offentiret aSainat 
Verdun. 191 ?. 
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effort had been made by other troops of the 
37th Division to seize the crest of Cireeuland 
Hill Romid the reinains of a windmill on 
tVie creift charge followed charge, but at riight- 
fall the highest point above Ploiivaiii still re- 
inaiiit*.d in Clorman Imnds. Whilfi the struggle 
swayerl to and fro on the ridge, troops of the 
34th Division from the Chemical Works flung 
themselves on the cemetery and ruins of Rodux, 
\ihich, in the words of a British officer, “ simply 
bristled with machine-guns.” Some progress 
WHS made but the bulk of the village was not 
reduced. Across the Scarpc% under tire from 
the R<eux Wood on the north hank and from 
the Monchy n^gion, the British drew a little 
nearer to Pelves, and between Ptiilves and 
Monchy-le Pi‘eiix we slightly advanced our 
line. 

In the coui*se of the blo<»dy fighting on the 
28th an incident occurred worthy of mention. 
A Bavarian battalion, eountor-attaeking. ex- 
pelled some of our men from a captured trench. 
Pursuing blindly they were cut off by a body of 
Lincolns an<l North Country troops inferior to 
them in numbers. A terrible combat at handy- 
strokes ensued, with l)ayonet, clubbed rifle and 
even stones and flints The result w^as that the 


British practicaUy destroyed the whole batta- 
lion, except some two or thi*ce prisoners* On 
Huuday, April 29, Ve increased our gains by 
taking a inile of the enenfy’s trench system 
south of Oppy. The Germans offered a stub- 
born resistance and dolivei’etJ se«v’eral unsuccess- 
ful counter-attacks. On April 30, the dato 
when the Battle ^f Moron villicrs hftd beer, 
renewed, the Germans counter-attacked between 
the Scarpo and Monchy-le-Preux, but wore 
completely repulsed and failed to recover the 
groimd lost between Arleiix and G.avrelle. 
'J'he Oppy Wood was the scene of very 
severe lighting. 

During April 1917 the British had taken 
over 19,500 prisoners including over 400 oflicor.s, 
an<l captured 257 guns and howitzers, among 
them 98 heavy guns and liowitzers, also 227 
trench-mortars and 4G4 machine-guns. They 
had gained the Viriiy Ridge and the Scarpe 
Heights. Nevertheless the area in front of auy 
ctnisidorable section of the Wf)tan line (as the 
Germans called the Drocourt-Quc'ant line) ha<l 
not yet been ck^arod. 

To prevent Prince Ruppreeht reinforcing 
the Gennan Crown Piince’s armies south of 
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August 1914 The doom of him and his 
troopers seemed certain. The French trenches 
on t he left were .swarming with the cnemv* and 
in the gradually waning light three squads of 
pioneers anned with flame-throwers, the squads 
twenty paces apart, were perceived advancing 
to the attack Behind the pioneers, through 
the interval.s, were seen three groups of bombers, 
and behind these was a continuous line of men 
with rifles and spades. Bringing up tlie rear 
a fourth line of soldiers with supplementary 
sufjplies of grenades and also sandbags mad<3 
its afj|)eararice Two eom[)anies of the finest 
Oennan shock troops were being thrown at 
40 French cavalrymen. 

No sooner was the formidable and orderly 
mass of the enemy seen than the Bretons 
opened on it with their automatic rifles 
V^isibly thinning, it continued, however, to 
advance as if on [laradc. W'hen the pioneers 
were 50 yards from the salient they discharged 
from the machines they carried dense clouds 
of a dirty, poisonous smoke, which immediately 
hid them and their comrades in the rear from 
view. Fortunately the French barbed-wire en- 
tanglements were still intact, and the Dragoons, 
firing over or through them into the smoke, 
killed or wounded th(> bombers striving to 


burst their way to the trenches. The pioneers 
were mostly killed or wounded, , and, the 
smoke dissipating, a litter of corpses was seen 
round the entanglements. Pioneers, bombers, 
riflemen wore in full retreat. 

The frontal attack had failed* The Gorman 
leader now marched his men round to the end 
of the French trench and tried to work up it. 
This manoeuvre had been noticed by the non- 
commissioned officor of Dragoons. At each 
traverse of the trench he posted two bombers 
and tliree men to supply them with grenades. 
For hours in the darkness a terrible struggle 
ensued. At the first traverse three Dragoons 
were put hors dc comfmt, but their two com- 
panions, though wounded, managed to hold 
it. Beyond, the Germans broke into the 
trench and fought their way along it for some 
two hundred yards. The remnants of the 
little band of heroes retreated into the head of 
a communication trench, where they prepared 
to sell their lives dearly Suddenly the non- 
commissioned officer observed that the enemy 
was slackening his efforts. He rallied his men 
and ordereil a counter-attack. The trench was 
recovered and the two Dragoons at the first 
traverse were rescued. Half of the Bretons 
were killed or wounded, but none had been cap- 
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[Official photoitnt>h. 

CROSS-ROADS NEAR TINCOURT BLOWN UP BY THE GERMANS. 


Laoii and north of Moronvilliers, Sir Dutigliis 
Haig oil May 3 once more attacked. May 1, 
1917, had been uiio vent fill. The next day, 
Wednesday, May 2, all our batteries rained 
|>rojectiles from the south of Lens to the neigh- 
bourhood of Cambrai. The (ronnan guns 
ly plied fiercely. This artillery duel was the 
|»relude to the Battle of Fresnoy-Hiillecoiirt. 

The two preceding battles had brought us up 
1o the Oppy-Queant line. In that about to be 
narrated the objective of Horne and Allenby and 
Gough, whose Fifth Army cooperated on Allon- 
by’s right, was to clear the enemy out of it from 
the north of Arleux across the Searpe to Bullo- 
eourt where the lino touched the devastated 
region. I'he front assaulted measured con- 
siderably longer than had hitherto bt^en the 
case. While the l^hird and First Ai'inies 
attacked from Fontaine-k^z-Croisilles to I'resnoy 
the Fifth Army was to move once more against 
the Hindenburg line in the neighbourhood of 
Bullecourt. The total distance was over J(> 
miles. 

Our preliminary bombardment was terrilic. 
On the night of Wednesday, May 2, the whole 
sky was lighted uj) with the l>laze of guns am I 
of bursting shells. At 3.45 a in. on Thursday, 
May 3, the advance began in the dark. It was, 
indeed, by the accident of wi^ather, too dark. 
Our men had great dilTiculty in . keeping 
direction. The number of troops used wa-s 
small in proportion to the front attacked, 
and taken as a w’hole, the day waa, perhaps, 
the least satisfactory of all the fighting in 
this area. 

The attack penetrated the German positions 
practically along the whole front. Eastern 
county battalions entered Rauix and capttired 
the Gorman trenches south of Fresnoy. On 
the extreme left Home’s Canadians from 
Arleux assaulted Fresnoy village ; on the 


t'xtrcme right Gough’s Australians endeavoured 
to wedge themsdves between Bullecourt and 
Qiicant, the southern terminus of the Gennan 
line from Drocourt, wliile south of the (’anadiaiis 
and north of the Australians, hnttiilions of 
English, Scottish, mid Irish regimiMits threw 
themselv^es at the G<M*iuan entrcnelunents in 
the distriet travii'scd by tlie Searjie bcivv^een 
Arleux and Bullecourt. It was a day of hot 
suMshine, and the pliysical energii's of the men 
were tried to their utmost . 

Fresnoy, dei’endiul by tlie Geiinaii lotli 
Reserve J^ivision (ItMh, 29th anil t>9th Regi- 
ments), was very strongly fortifi(*d and winul. 
Between tlio wire and Arleux the enemy put 
up a barrage of shells tlirough which the 
(’auadians wl»o attacked lu^re Jiad to pass. 
Following our own barrage some of theUi 
rushed for the ^gaps in tlie entanglements, 
others tried to force tlie ruins from the north 
and south. Tnnuniorahle ftMits of vnJour were 
performed. For cxam|)le, one Canadian singi(‘- 
Jianded killtMl thti crew of a machine gim as it. 
enuTged from a dug out ; another C-anadian 
when a Stoki's bomb fell at his fed j)i«*ked it 
up and flung it at a “ pill-hox.” The (jJermans 
beat off th(' frontal attack Vmt the flank attacks 
succeeded. Home 259 prisoners and eight 
olbeers were ca[)tiired. The garrison in Fres- 
noy, which had been strongtluMi<*d, made a 
sortie against our line an hour later and 
suffered v’cjy heavily. In the evening liostih; 
infantry violently eoumer-attacked supported 
Vjy an intenstr bombanlment of heavy 
guns. Fighting of the most st^vere eharacter. 
ensued which rtvgeil during the afternoon and 
far into the night, and onr troops were forced 
back from Raaix and Ch^ris^^ They <?hmg 
on, howe^'er, to Fresnoy and the Hindenburg ? 
line east of Bullecourt and to parts of tho 
Gennan trenches west of Fontaine -lez-Croisilles 
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SUPPORTS ON THE CHEMIN-DES-DAMES AWAITING THE ORDER TO ATTACK 
Stretcher bearers also are seen in readiness. 


tuied; they had taken four prisoners and put 
out of action large numbers of the enemy. 

At most other points the Gemians were 
repulsed, but on the western slopes of Mort 
Homme they gained slightly. For their small 
successes in the combats of the 28th and 29th 
they had had to pay a heavy price. Some 
companies of the 1 0th Reserve Division had 
been reduced to 50 or 60 men. 

On the 30th the Germans made several 
ineffective efforts to debouch from the captured 
posts on the western slopes of the Mort Homme, 
where one point was lost and recovered ftve 
times by the French. 1 1 was finally abandoned 
by both parties, the entrenchments and refuges 
having been swept away or filled in by the 
bombardment. An attempt of the enemy to 
storm the Avocourt Redoubt was broken up 
by the fire of the French guns. Towards 
2.30 a.m. on July 3, the Gennans fruitlessly 
assaulted the south-eastern corner of Avocourt 
Wood on a front of about 500 yards, and the 
next day three successive attacks, accompanied 
by gusts of liquid fire, against the French 
trenches south-west of Hill 304, were repulseni 
On July 6 the French batteries searched 
thoroughly the enemy’s defences north and 
w^t of that eminence ; on the right bank of 
the Meuse there were patrol encounters on 
the northern ^ge of the Poivre Hill towards 
Louvemont. 

The French hod b^n temporarily thrown on 
the defensive west of the river. During the 


night of July 7-8 General Guillaiimat began the 
series of brilliant offensives which by the end of 
August almost restored the French front north 
of Veidun to what it had been on February 21, 
1916. After a brief bombardment his troops 
captured a strongly -organized salient west of 
the Mort Homme and two others south-west of 
Hill 304. Ger|nan eonnter-attacks were beaten 
off on the 8th and 9th. and the French guns dis- 
persed bodies of the enemy endeavoiuring to 
surprise advanced posts on the Meuse Heights. 

This was a preliminary step to a more 
important operation. General Guillaumat had 
ordered General Lebocq to retake the whole of 
the position wrested from the French on 
June 28 between the Avocourt .Wood and 
Hill 304. Under the almost daily bombard- 
ment the German 10th Reserve Division had 
lost half its effectives. The 48th Division, 
which had arrived from Russia, was so demora- 
lized that only parts of it could be employed 
to replace the shattered elements of the 10th 
Reserve Division. The 29th Division, which 
had suffered severely at the Battle of Moron - 
vdliers and was resting beliind the lines near 
Tahure, was now brought east of the Argonne. 
With certain units of the 48th, the 29th was in 
process of relieving the 10th Reserve Division 
when, on July 17, Lebocq struck his blow. Bad 
weather had thrice delayed it. 

Lebocq’s preparations for the forward move- 
ment left nothing to bo desired. General 
Guillaumat had given him a sufficiency of 
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MAP ILLUSTRATING THE FIGHTING AROUND BULLBCOURT. 


and south of the Scarpe. These operation*s 
had given us 968 prisoners, of whom 29 were 
oihcers. 

While the enemy retained Oppy and Roeux 
it was impossible to advance on a wide front 
north of the Scarpe '•against tliia part of the 
German line. Of the two villages Oppy 
was the more exposed, because it was 
menaced by the British in Arleux to its 
north and in Gavrelle to its south. Roeux, 
on the other hand, was protected on the 
south by the Scarpe and by the Germans 
between the river and the Sarb Wood. 
To the defence of Oppy Prince Rupprecht 
sent fon/ard the Prussian 2nd and Ist Guard 
Reserve Divisions. The 2nd was disposed 
round Oppy ; the Ist confronted the British 
in the vicinity of Gavrelle. Before daybreak 
on May 3, English troops, after the guns had 
thinned the tie^s and demolished the entangle* 
ments in Oppy W^ood, burst into it, and 
entered the street leading to Nouvireuil. 
They penetrated as far as the south-eastern 


end of Oppy, but were forced back by vigorous 
counter-attacks. The Prussian Guards had 
not been entirely cleared out of the wood. 
Many from platforms in*' the trees poured 
jets of bullets from their machine guns ; the 
wrecked chateau in the wood had not been 
reduced. Attacked in flank from the south 
and south-east by masses of Prussian Guards 
oiur men slowly evacuated the village and wood. 
Between Fresnoy and Oppy, however, some 
progress had been achieved, and the English 
had united up with the victorious Canadians, 
From Oppy to Gavrelle the ground, studded 
with “pill-boxes,’* had been the scene of 
desperate atid prolonged fighting. The wind* 
mill on the outskirts of GaArrelle, just north of 
the Arras -Douai road, changed hands no less 
than nine times. The Prussian Guards, issuing 
from the ruins of Manville Farm, north-east 
of Fresnes, and from the Fresnes Woods, 
refused to abandon the brick-strewn moimd, 
but at nightfall the British by a magnificent 
bayonet charge succeeded in securing this 
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aoroplanes to secure local command of the 
afr. This was attained 36 hours before tho 
attack was launched. Unhampered enemy 
machines, the French aviators were able to 
direct, with almost mathematical precision, the 
fire of the numerous guns detailed for tho 
operation. Parapets and entanglements disap> 
poared under the rain of shells ; battery after 
battery of the Cermtvns ceased to fire — the 
pieces had been dismounted or the gunners 
killed by the gas from asphyxiating shells. So 
perfect was the long-distance bombardment 
that the roads leading back from the German 
lines became impassable. A battalion sent 
forward from Vilosne-sur-Mense tlirough Malan* 
court took 24 hours to traverse a couple of 
miles. The convoys were brought to a stand- 
still, reserves annihilated or dispersed. 

Tho 51st and 87th French regiments, re- 
cruited respectively in the St. Quentin and 
Beauvais districts, supported by a couple of 
battalions of the 97th Division and a battalion 
of the 73rd commanded by Colonel Kozier,. 
were tho infantry employed in tho combat 
against those elements of the German 10th 
Reserve Division, and 29th and 48th Divisions, 
which happened to be in position at dawn on 
July 17. 

At 6.15 a.m. the infantry went “over the 
top,“ issuing on the left from the Avocourt 
Wood and on the right from the salients re- 
covered on July 7-8. A feeble attempt at a 
barrage was made by the German guns, but 
only one machine -gim fired at the troops 
advancing from the Avocourt Wood. Ita 
detacliment was destroyed before they had fired 
20 rounds. Save for a handful of snipers, here 
and there scurrying away, the groimd in front 
of tho French seemed scarcely to be occupied^ 
In half an hour all the objectives were reached 
and tho Col de Pommerieux was once again in 
French hands. Passing over the crest, our 
Allies pushed down the northern face, gaining a 
perfect view of the Bois do Malancourt and the 
northern slopes of Hdl 304. The whole of the 
first German line had been captured, and, 
shortly afterw£U'd8, the second line, where more 
resistance was encountered, was taken. In 
<lepth the French had progresse<l some 700 yards, 
and their front now ran from the south-eastern 
corner of the Avocomt Wood well north of the , 
Col de Pommerieux through the little Bois 
Camard to the western slopes of Hill 304, In 
the afternoon several counter-attacks weirs ; 
repulsed with heavy losses to the Oermal^i^ 
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coveted and long-disputed spot. The struggle 
between Fresnoy and Gavrelle had been in- 
decisive ; from Gavrelle over Greenland Hill 
to Roeux* and Plouvain on the Scarpe the 
enemy also stubbornly maintained his position. 
The terrain wa« so churned up with shell 
craters that our troops could advance only 
with the greatest difficulty^ In every crater 
were Gennan snipers and machine-guns. At 
the end of the day wo had not captured 
Roeux, but we had edged round it on three 
sides, and, in the afternoon, our artillery had 
indicted heavy losses on two battalions of the 
enemy coming from Plouvain. 


Plouvain were fairly protectefl from fire across* 
the river. 

It was with a view to rendering the position 
of the Germans between the Scarpe And the 
Arras-Carnbrai road untenable that Allenby’s 
right wing delivered its attack from Gu6mappe 
tu Bullecourt. On May 3, Cavalry Fann, north- 
east of Guernappe, was stormed, and our troops 
forced their way down the road to St. Rohart 
Factory on the Cojeul, about a mile west of Vis- 

Artois. Just south of the roa<l, the enemy 
were ensconced in a triangular patch of wood- 
land, called “Triangle Wood,” and in thmo 
quarries joined up by tunnels with exits leading 



[Offictai photograph, 

BREAKING UP A GERMAN STRONGHOLD. 


South of the Scarpe, Allenby’s troops on 
May 3 won several minor actions. They ad- 
vanced between the river and the Arras - 
Cambrai chauss6e on the average about 500 
yards, carrying “ Infantry Hill.” When sun 
set we were in Keeling Copse, 1,600 yards duo 
south of Pelves, and our outposts were 300 
yards west of the Vert Wood. The Sart and 
Vert Woods had been, throughout the day, 
converted into veritable infernos, the British 
gunners throwing streams of shells into them. 
But neither the woods nor Pelves was taken, 
and until they were, the Germansin Rosux and 


to the Sens6o. The wood was slowly cleared and 
the garrisons of the quarries bombed into the 
open, where they wore annihilatwl by a barrage. 
At this point the Sensf^ was crossed. 

Meantime our troops had assaulted Ch^risy 
at dawn, from the banks of the Cojeul, west of 
the Sens6e. Trench lines, heavily wired, and 
two sunken roads ran in front of the village. 
Overcoming all obstacle's, the British troops 
burst over the ruins and reaebpd the Sens6e 
which was also crossed at this point. But a 
succession of German counter-attacks and 
powerful barrages obliged the British to retreat^ 
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The French casualties were insignificant ; one 
company, for instance, lost but a couple of men. 
On the other hand, the Germans left behind 
them 520 prisoners, including eight officers. 

Enemy counter-attacks the next day were 
complete failures, as was an attempt east of 
the Meuse to surprise the Calonne trench near 
Us Sparges. On the 19th the enemy trietl 
by a sudden attack to enter the French linos 
in the Douaumont region. During the night 


1816. The Crown Prince had not succeeded 
m dislodging the French from the whole of the 
Avocourt Wood, or from the Col de Pom- 
meneux and the western slopes of Hill 304 
or from the western and southern slopes of the 
Mort Homme On the heights of the Meuse 
he had regained none of the positions lost by 
him m the battles of October and December 
of the previous year. 

His failure at Verdun was uncompensated 



GENERAL LEBOCQ, COL. ROZIER, AND A GROUP OF FIGHTERS 
FROM AVOCOURT WOOD. 


of July 20-21, and on July 22, German raids 
against the Bois des Chevaliers were repulsed, 
and another raid near the Bois Bouchot was 
beat»en off. On July 28, after an intense 
bombardment, the enemy again attacked 
between the Avocourt Wood and Hill 304. 
His infantry, met by accurate and intense 
shell scattered, leaving behind them heaps 
of dead and woimded. About the same time 
an attempted attack at the foot of the heights 
of the Meuse east of Verdun in the Moulain- 
ville region, resulted in a sanguinary check for 
the Germans. 

At the end of July 1917, the situation at 
Verdun on both banks of the Meuse remained 
what it bad been at the end of l>ecember 


by any successes in June or July at Moronvilliers 
or north of the Aisne. In spite of violent 
counter-attacks made by the Gennans, our 
Allies continued to hold and also slightly to 
enlarge the positions gained by them at the 
Battles of Moronvilliers and Craonne- Heims 
described in Chapters CCX. and CCIX. 

On June 9 General Anthoine handed over 
the command of the 4th Army on the Moron- 
villiers Heights to General Gouraud, “ the 
lion of the Argonne,” and set out for Flanders, 
where he was followed by the French 1st 
Army in the middle of the month. Two 
days later (June 11) the Germans recon- 
noitred towards the French lines at Mt, Cor- 
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Iiillrt and Mt. Blond. They were easily repulsed Pellerin of the Grenadiers were ordered to 

and some prisoners taken. Tliis demonstration make a detailed reconnaissance. On the even- 

of the enemy showed, how^ever, to General ing of Juno 19 and the early morning of the 

Gonrnud tliat his positions between tlie two next day this was successfully accomplishod. 

hills needed to be improved. The (Germans, The obstacles that would be encountered 

though driven from the summits of Mt. Cor- were precisely located and a plan of attack 

nil let and Mt. Blond, still retained the Klens- prepared. It was approved by the Colonel of the 

burg Trench on the intermediate saddle, and, IHOtli Infantry Regiment, which was to furnish 
behind it, a trtnieh which, under the names of the bulk of the troops engaged, and by the 

Blonde Trench and Nouvelle Trench, ran General of the Division. Though the numbers 

eastwards from the western end of the Flens- engaged were small the plan is worth detailed 

buig Trench across the road to Nauioy and notice, bec^auso it allows the reader to see what 
idong the northern slopes of the saddle and careful prepai-ations hapl to be made before 
Mt. Blond. As the French during the Battle even a small forward movement w^as attempted, 
of Moronvilliers had puslied dow n the northern The detachment told off for the operation 

face of Mt. Cornillet in the direction of Nauroy, consisted of 48 boml)ers accustomed to the 

they were able to turn from the w^est both use of rifle grenades, of 24 soldiers armed with 

trendies, which, if not captured, would have automatic rifles, and of 16 bombers of the l.‘I2nd 

afforded an ex(‘ellent starting point for a Division. Supporting them were to be five 

German offensive designed to penetrate the sections of the 166th Regiment and 20 men 

French lines on the crest. While the enemy carrying reserve bombs to assist in holding 

maintained himself on the saddle, he had, the ground when captured. With these were 

moreover, good views of most of the southern to march 10 pioneers whose business was to 

slopes of tlie Moronvilliers Hills, and the pre- construct communication trenches between 

parations for any advance down them into f he the now and old front. Out of the above 

low ground to the north could be ob8<*rved elements, munbering about 360 all told, five 

columns of assault were formed. Their objec- 
lo break through and turn the Flensburg tivos will be gathered from the accompanying 

and Blonde Trenches became, therefore, a plan. 

matter of great iinfiortance to General Gouraud The first, under Sergeant Borel, moving west 

The (general of the 132nd Division, entrusteil of the road to Naiiroy from the sap-head A, 

with the defence ot the Mt. Gornillet sector, was to break in to the western end of the 

consulted with his staff and examined the Flensburg Trench and to capture the strong 

aeiial photographs of the two trenches. Litm- point F. The second column, under Sergeant 

tenant d Hauteville and Sergeants Bortat and Langeron, advancing from the sap-head B, 
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and’ Ch^risy was recovered by the onoiiiy. 
Simultaneously with the attack on Ch6risy, 
other British troops had proceeded against 
Fontainedez-CroisUles on the eovst bank of the 
Sens^. The wood north of the village was 
gained^ but in the ruins, in the sunken roads 
west of and in the trenches soutli arvl south- 
east of them, the enemy continued to hold his 
own. Prince Ruppreeht still fighting for 
time to eoniplote the Qu6int-Droeourt line, 
liiid the Germans clung desperately to Fon- 
taine, tlie possession of which impedoil our 
advance down tho right bank of the Ser\see. 

F rom Fontaiiio-loz-Croisilles the German forti- 
fied zone ran southwards, passing to the west 
of Bullecourt. Thence it proceeded south- 
eastwards to the west of Qu6ant, where the 
junction wc,m protected by a dcM*p s<Mni-eireular 
system of trenches and wini entanglemefits of 
imnvMise strength. On April 11, it will be 
reiuombt^red, Australian troops had broken 
the zone between Bulle(s>urt and QutSant-, to 
the left of the junction. It was the first effort 
to use 'Fanks instead of artilh^ry barrage in a:i 
tis.saiilt, but only a dozen were (nnployod, and 
they failed to make any im))ress!oji upon the 
grt^at. fortre.ss of Bnlleeourt, on the Australians' 
left, which was to have been stormed by 
Britisli troops after the Taid^s had given tlm 
signal — a signal whi(?h was either not givc^n oi* 
not seen. Nearly surrouiuled, enfiladed from 
both sides, without mueh artillery support, 
and without communication treiudu^s, the 
Australians were ordt^red back. 

Tliis first peep into th(^ m\ich-vaunted 
Ilindenburg line had been sufyicient to pr(»vc 
it« strength. But it was by no means un- 
conquerable. It couhi not compare 'with the 
letter “ pill-box ” and concrete redoubt system 
adopted by General Sixt von Arrnin iji the 
north, which compelled on our part a strategy 
of limited offensives, and required in Flanders 
a policy of consistent steady thrusts. The 
Hindenburg lino was little more than two lines 
of massive trenches, some 80 yards apart- 
Each line was heavily wired, and replete with 
d(^op dug-outs and shelters^ but the British 
and Australian corps in the Somrae country 
hod so harried and hastened the • rc? treat that 
the Germans had not had time to complete 
the system, and even as late as May no revetting 
had been done in the trenches. 

The dghting in this sector was judged of 
s^)ecial importance. For it was hoped that 
the Fifth Army by breaking the? Hindenburg 


line would cut off and capture the Germans 
as they were driven down from the north - 
west by Alleriby. 

The end of April ami the fh*st days^of May 
saw the completion of Gough’s far-flung pre- 
parations for his .section of the attack. Battery 
Ilf ter battery had been di*iveii or draggo<l over 
the devastated Somme region, and there were 
gi’eat accumulations of shells. Although the 
Fifth Army had movt‘d 20 miles from il.s 
winfer lines, a barrage jjrobnbly without 
parallel on our side until that date, was 
arranged There was littio time for the 
stiuliod em])lacem<Mit of guns, and detailed 
ob.servatioa of enemy ])ositioris, which prev'iou.s- 
ly at Vimy and later at- Messiries and ^'pres, 
made de.struetiou of defences certain ; it w^as 
a battle barrage under th(^ (Muiditions of the 
new war of movement, which Hirulenhurg’s 
Somme retreat had brought into being. Yet 
it seemod to express l h<* full meaningof Britain's 
vast efforts in the making of munitions. The 
“ heavies ” jnorcilessly pounded, for many 
days, the Genuau defences and their covering 
wire-work. And wlu'ii the barrage opened 
at dawn on May 3, it was like a rolling storm of 
project iles, “ Before tlu^ first grey light of the 
morning," wrote Mr. C. K. VV^ Bcmmi, the 
Official Pr.^ss Gorrespoiirh‘nt with the Austra- 
lians, “guns for mile iiperi mile ladiind us, and 
to the north-west behind the British front as 
far as the eye could si^e, biu’st into a fire faster 
than the rolling^ of a k<‘ttlo drum.’* This 
barrage c<>utinued without reduction for mere 
than three hours. It showered destruction 
upon tlm (lerinaris, rolling o awards to far 
beyoml their trench system, whilst heavy guns 
pounded their back areas an<l the points 
where their troops left the vehicjles to march 
on foot to the front tr’eiK'hos. 

Varying fortunes attenderl the day. On 
the right half of General Gougli's sector, 
the Fifth Corps dented the German linos, hut 
did not get through. On th<^ It'ft, the Secoml 
Airntralian Division fouglit through the whole 
•system of defences, and awaited the fall 
of Bullecourt for a further advancf*. 'Fhat 
evening it seemed that the great aim was 
t.o be arhievetl. Strong eounter-at tacks were 
expected, but the ultimate junction of Allen hy*s 
troops with the Australians would have 
enveloped a large German force, and another 
attac^k at dawn was ordered against the 
great impediment — Bullecourt. 

That fortress was to become the centre of a 
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just east of the Nauroy road, was to carry the 
redoubt at.M. Automatic rifle-fire from n was 
to be directed simultaneously on the portion 
of the Flensburg Trench from M to R, at which 
latter point a conmiunication trench ran back 
to the Blonde Trench. The cohmm of Langcron 
had orders not to attack until the third column 
had entered (he Flensburg Trench. This, the 
third column, under 2nd JJeutemuit Reger, 
as soon as the column on its right hiifl secured 
the redoubt at R was to slorm the Flensbiu-g 
Trench between M and R. 'I’lio fourth 
column, commaiKled by 2nd Lieutenant Aligne, 
was to storm the eastern end of the Flensburg 
'I'rench, the abo\-e mentioned redoubt., and the 
communication trench going northward to the 
Blonde Trench at O. The ].6gcr ami Aligne 




OENP.RAL (50URAIJD, 

Took over the command of the French Fourth 
Army, June 1917. 

The oporutiou wuh t o oonnn(*nco witii Aligrie’s 
4th coluinn, storraing the K nnioubt,. When 
he had done so, Lngor was to burst into the 
Hensburg JrericJi west of it, aiel immediately 
afterwards Langerou arid JJor(‘I wen^ to attiu^k 
the IVf redoubt and the remainder of tiie tnmcdi 
as far as its junction witli the wesh^n end '' " ..e 
Ihondo Trencli, which was at tlie sam. timr^ to 
be assaiiJted by Mangin btdwerai O and P. 
Four sections of machine-guns and threes “ 37 ’* 
guns posteil on t}i(^ north-\^est slopes of Mt. 
Blond were to assist the inhwntry by firing on 
the communication trench, the Blonde Trench 
between O and P and the wooded groiiufl to 
its north. Two sections of mardiiue-guns 
stationed on the eastern face of Mt. Cornillet 


CARRYING SOUP TO A FRONT 
TRENCH AND DODGING SHELLS 
ON THE WAY. 

detachments were directed by Lieutenant 
d’Hauteville and were to attack under cover of 
a fusillade from automatic rifles directed against 
the communitoation trench and the section of 
the Blonde Trench east of O as far as P. When 
Lager’s column had carried the redoubt at R 
and entered the communication trench, the 
fifth column, under 2nd Lieutenant Mangin, 
on its right was to make for the Blonde Trench 

between 0 and P. 


were simultaneously to opi^ii on the same points 
so that the Germans should be under a cross 
fire. Beyond tJie point where the wesU^rn ends 
of the Flensburg and Blonde Trenches met, a 
section of Antoiiif? May’s comfiany of the 3«0th 
Regiment, which had sapped eastward almost 
to the Nauroy roarl, was direcbnl subsfiquently 
to cross that road and, in conjimctiori with the 
bombers, if they liad succeeded in storming tJic 
redoubt at F, to ent-er from the north the 
Blonde Trench. Lower dov\'n the northern 
slopes of Mt. Cornillet, some bombers of the 
166th Regiment had orders to keep the Flens- 
burg Ti*ench under fire with their rifle bombs ; 

188—3 
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rnaelstroiii which raged for 13 days, and it ia 
worth describing in detail. Wherever men of 
York, of Aberdeenshire, of Essex, tell of the 
deeds o4 their sons, Bullecoiirt will be on their 
lips ; in the lonely country homes and thriving 
of Australia, it is Hn.own with Gallipoli, 
Pozi^res, and Fasschendaele as a national 
battlo-namo. Its groat strength lay in its 
concrete machine-gun emplacements and cellars, 
its deep tunnel through which reserves were 
constantly brought up, and in the tenacity of 
its defenders. Its few dozen cottages clustered 


with the Australian division at Rienoourt, 
up the hill, totfrards which Victorian troops 
(Sixth Brigade) had alresKly gone according to 
time-table. That they di^ not mapage this 
was due to nothing that valour or death 
could achieve ; for in Bullecourt they had 
encountered a defensive position which with 
Thiopval will rank as one of • the stoutest 
ever defended by (termaii troops in France. 

The fighting of May '4 brought no change, 
and all hope of captures l\ad to be given 
up. Counter-attacks pushed back the troops 



GETIING A HHAVY HOWITZER INTO 
betw'een a large brick building at the south- 
western edge, and a refinery at the back. All 
lay on the fiat and almost treeless side of a hill, 
overlooking the Hindonburg line to the south, 
and hidden to the north by the rise of tho 
slope. It jutted out, a sinister ravelin, in such 
a way as to seem ahead of tho chosen line, 
like a solitary fortress ; but it was stiffly 
connected into the general defence, and a 
strong trench system ran round it. 

The 62nd Division had penetrated through 
f his system on May 3, and had proved the 
merits of the late divisions of the New Array 
by storming many of the village defences. 
Isolated parties were in Bullecourt through- 
out the day ; some even i*eached the refinery 
across the Hindenburg line They were des- 
perately anxious to keep their appointment 



[Official photograph. 

POSITION DURING THE ADVANCE. 
atCh^risy and Fontaine -lez-Croisilles to their 
original line, and tho attack on Bullecourt, 
which was not accompanied by heavy artillery 
fire, owing to the hope of saving the resolute 
British troops holding out in it, failed. The 
Australians liad hod a severe day and night. 
They had indeed several times been within an 
ace of that retirement to the old lino which 
had become inevitable along other portions of 
the battle front. Their hold on the Hindenburg 
line was extraordinarily slider. Originally it 
was a mere 400-yard break made by the 23pd 
and 24th Battedions (Victorian), whose third 
wave had passed on towards Riencourt before 
the failure of the attacks on Bullecourt had 
bee 1 realized.. The Fifth Brigade (New South 
Wales) which had advanced on the right of the 
Sixth, forming the extreme right fiank in the 
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\\'hen it was taken, they were to turn their 
ait<‘ntion to the Blonde Trench. It was further 
arranged that rockets were to signal back to 
the guns befiind the French trenches when they 
were to place a baiTage of shells behind the 
Blonde Trench and on the Trench Non velle, its 
continuation eastwards north of Mt. Blond. 

As originally intended the action was to have 
begun at 9 p.m. on .Time 20, but it was postponed 
till .3.60 a.m. on June 21. Just before dawn it 
would be easier for the han<l -bombers to get 
close to the enemy’s works and, after the sim 
rose, the movements of the enemy who would 
inevitably oounter-atf-ack could be better 
observed. At 9 p.m., too, the darkness would 



GRENADETHROWERS. 


prevent the machine-guns on Mt. Cornillet 
and Mt. Blond and the “ 37 ” gims on 
Mt. Blond from firing with accuracy at their 
objectives. 

There was another reason for the postpone- 
ment. The Germans, anticipating an attack, 
had barraged, all through the 20th, the southern 
slopes of Mt. Comillet and Mt. Blond, and at 
9 p.m. the number of bombs available was 
discovered to be insufficient for d prolonged 
c oTYibat. Some idea of the vital p€u*t played by 
munition-workers in the new warfare may be 


gathered from the fact tloat m this small affair 
about 10,000 rifle and hand bombs were used by 
the French. • 

During the night, thanks to the courage and 
activity of the reserve battalion of the 1 66th 
Regiment, the stock of grenades was finally 
brought up to the amount considered necessary. 
In the evening the bombers and the soldiers 



OBSERVATION POST IN AN ADVANCED 
TRENCH. 


with automatic rifles were as.sembled in a sub- 
terranean chamber. Some hours earlier the 
Germans with bombs had attacked the barrier 
erected by the French in the trench leading to 
redoubt R, on the capture of which by Aligne’s 
cohunn dep<3nded the success of the operation. 
Grenadiers of the 166th Regiment had been 
ceaselessly fighting at the traverse. They were 
now relieved by a party of the bombers who 
were to take part in the attack. At 9 p.m., the 
hour originally fixed for the advance, the enemy 
ligain assaulted at tliis point but were beaten 
off with incendiary bombs. The rest of the 
French bombers at 1 a.m. on June 21, left their 
imdergroimd shelter and were distributed, 
according to the plan already described, in 
five colunms— -Borel on the extreme left, then 
Langeron’s, Lager’s, Aligne’s, with Hangings 
on the extreme right, nearest Mt. Blond. 

The important Flensburg salient was de- 
fended by a German battalion shaken by the 
previous fighting. Realizing th^ the French 
were about to attack, the German Commander 
sent up two fresh companies into the threatened 
area, and the enemy’s artillery covered the 
ground in front of the Flensburg Trench, and 
the French first line and oommunibation 
trenches, with shells from their ^‘150** : «!nd , 
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A BOMBARDMENT WITH HEAVY HOWITZERS IN PROGRESS. 


order of battle, had found tlie German lines4 
hold in great strength, and all those who 
reached it were killed. Part of the Brigade 
later joined their Victorian comrades, and with 
great dash bombed down the German trenches 
towards their first and second objectives. This 
work was continued by the Seventh and the 
First Brigades, and by night time the Austra- 
lians hac^. secured all that portion of the Hinden- 
biu*g line marked out for tliein in the general 
scheme — some 1,200 yards. More than half of 
this had been won by bombing, which was now” 
the intensest form of hand-to-hand fighting on 
the Western front, Sonie Western Australian 
troops had also been sent against the south- 
western side of Bullecourt, to aid the 62nd 
Division ; the first wave was annihilated, and 
the orders to the others wore countermanded. 

Throughout the night the Germans tried 
desperately to turn the Australians out of tho 
line, and counter-attacks were numerous. The 
Australian position was like a large flower on 
a very slender stalk — a single communication 
sap, bravely dug by the engineers during the 
first hours of the attack, being tho only link 
between the new positions and tho old. The 
heaviest counter-attack was made at 10, and 
consisted of waves of “storm troops,” who 
advanced from Bullecourt on the one side and 
from Qu6ant on the other. They used flame 
throw’ers, mortars and bombs, and were met 
writh a hail of Stokes mortar-bombs and with 
cold steel The Australians’ right was slowly 


<iriv”eii in. The Gf3rmaiis reached even to the 
sap. They came on w”avo after w’ave ; tho 
heroic survivors of tho 23rd and 24th Bat- 
talions, which still clung to their gains of the 
morning, seomod doomed to isolation. “ The 
precious grip on the Hindenburg line,” wrote 
an Australian correspondent, “ seemed to 
slacken and fail under more weight of the 
enemy thrusts. Back at the railway embank- 
ment, tho old Australian front line, every mail 
was given a post^of defence. The Brigadier 
seized a rifle. Eight hundred yards forward in 
the new line the word went round to retire. 
‘ Who said retire ? ’ said the men. ‘ None of 
our officers will say retire.* They resolved, 
t hese Victorians, to die whore they stood rat heir 
than give up thoir gains. And it seemed at that 
moment that the choice htui definitely come.” 

The counter-attacks were beaten back before 
midnight, and during tho day troops of the 
First Australian Division recovered by bombing 
all the lost ground. By the evening of May 4 
tho battle had become a stern struggle for 
the retention of this |)athway through the 
Hindenburg line. I’o the north tho fighting 
simmered down ; the hope of great captures 
was abandoned. But here was the vital breach, 
through which further advance might become 
po.ssible ; and the forthcoming events on tho 
French front demanded that ^the full enemy 
strength should be kept employed. 

General Gough brought up the Seventh 
Division, which relieved the 62nd on the 
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105 guns. At 3 a.rn. on Jim© 21 the 
Germans violently assaulted the barrier in the 
trench opposite the redoubt R. The heads of 
Lager’s and Ahgne’s detachments kept them 
at bay, but Align© himself and two non-com- 
missioned officers were burned seriously by the 
phosphorus of the incendiary missiles flun« at 
them. Without waiting till the time fixed for 
the assault arrived, Aligne at 3.30 a.m., with 
his and Lager’s columns, assaulted the Flens- 
burg Trench. The Germans were driven from 
the barrier; the R redoubt was carried. 
Lager’s column then installed itself between the 
strong points of R and M. From the former 
Aligne proceeded down the communication 
trench towards the Blond© Trench. Meanwhile 
Mangin on his right, in spite of two counter- 
attacks delivered from the Nouvolle Trench, 
iiad entered the Blonde Trench. About 4 a.m. 
Maugin’s and Aligne’s columns joined hands 
at O, where the communication trench entered 
the Blonde Trench. 

On the left of Aligne’s, Lager’s column, ex- 
posed to a hail of machine-gun fire from the M 
redoubt, was in difficulties. Grenades ran out 
and fresh supplies could not be brought up across 
the crater-pitted ground by the men charged 
with that duty. Fortunately lieutenant 
d Hauteville, who was directing the move- 
ments of Aligne’s and Lager’s coliuuns, 
succeeded in substituting for them oiher soldiers, 


and Uger’s men were provided with the so 
sorely needed ammunition. At this moment 
Aligne appeared on the scene, took command 
of the detachment and flung it at the M 
redoubt, which— with its environs— was being ’ 
bombed from both sides of the road to Nauroy 
by the heads of Langoron’s and Borel’s columns. 
The gunners of two machine-guns near it had 
been already put out of action with grenades. 

The Blonde Trench between P and O 
having been seemed by Mangin, redoubt H 
and the communication trench by Aligne, and 
B6ger’s column, now under Aligne, being close 
to the M redoubt, the order was given to Lan- 
geron and Borol to charge. The two detach- 
ments carried everything before them. Seized 
by a panic the Germans abandoned the rest of 
the Flensburg Trench, together with the 
redoubt. The fugitives, caught by the fire of 
the machine-guns and “ 37 ” guns of Mt. Blond , 
and of the machine-guns on the eastern slopes 
of Mt. Cornillet, endeavoured to escape through 
the barrage of French shells. Only a few sue- 
ceeded in clearing the Blonde Trench and rench- 
ing the Nauroy V\ ood. Hero and there groups 
still resisted, but these were speedily disposed 
of. In the course of these isolated combats 
the gallant Aligne was shot in the chest. 

The enemy’s losses amounted to several 
hundreds, and^ among the booty were six 
machine-guns, A section of French macliine- 
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Biillecoiirt front ; tho romaining brigades of 
the First Australian Division moved up in 
support of tho Second Australian Division, 

and General Hobbs’s Fifth Australian Division 

# • 

was brought within striUitig distance. It 
was detennine<i to take Bullecourt by a 
series of frontal assaults, and to hold at all 
costs the breach in the Mindenburg line 
to the right, despite the mass of artillery 
which tho Germans were now concentrating on 
this solitary spot 


that some of the 62nd Division were still holding 
out, was commenced. Bullocourt changcKl 
shape visibly under our fire. Diu*ing May 6 
and 6, and imleed, though in lesser degree, 

c r 

throughout the remaining days of tho battle, 
l^ullecourt and the positions to the south were* 
an inferno of explosions. Tho‘^ 0 nemy barrages 
w’ore little loss fierce than our own, whilst our 
steady pounding of the ruined buildings cast a 
pall of dull reddish smoko over the battlefield. 

A strong assault was launched by Gordons 



\OffuMl pHotograpH, 

A TRACTOR DISABLED BY THE ROUGHNESS OF THE ROAD. 


Tho battle of FVesnoy-Bullecourt had thus 
yielded appreciable results. Horne’s (’ana- 
diiuis had s(H*ure<l F’nviioy, Bird wood’s Aus- 
tralians had inserted tluMiiselves between tho 
0|)py-Queant and thi» Droc<)urt-QiuSant lines. 
On the first day we had taken ov^•^ 9 )0 prisoners, 
including 28 orticers, and we h»vl pn'V’ciited 
Prince Kupprocht r<‘iutc)rcing tho German 
( -rown Prince, who, as described in Chapter 
CCTX, was successfully attacko<l c»n May 4, 5 
arid ti hy General Nivelle north of the Aisne. 

Some brave reconnoitring work by ofticers’ 
patrols and at^roplatie observation e.stablislied 
the fact thiat all tlie life showing in Bullocourt 
was German. The drenching with heavy 
shells, which had been avoided in the hope 


of tho 7th Division in the early morning of 
Monday, May 7. The 207 tli German Division 
had been brought up to defend it, and the fight- 
ing was stubborn. Tho CJonlons })enetrated into 
the ruins, and at the same time troops of tho 
1st Australian Division began to bomb down 
th(» twinches on the western side. Since May 
the Australian position had been fully exposed 
on each flank, the points where their occupation 
f>f the German system ended being marked 
only by sand-bag barricades. The Scottisii 
troops, known everywhere amongst the Aus- 
tralians as “ Jocks,” clung to a line across the 
south-eastern corner of the village, and about 
noon that day the union of Scottish and Au- 
tralians took place in the Hindenburg line on 
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giiiiH promptly arrived at M and was later 
shifted to F redoubt, tho point of contact on 
the west, of the Flonsburg and Blonde Trenches. 
( Communication trenches were rapidly made by 
th(^ pioneei-s between tho old French lines and 
the Flensburg Trench. A countei-attaek at 
3 p.m. by the two (lerman companies held in 
reserve was severely repulsed. 

On June 22, about 9 p.m., the enemy sought 
to r(nreng(> liis diseomfitm’e of the day before 
by assaulting 400 yards of trenches on tho 
crest of and east of tho Teuton, the most easterly 
of (he northern hills forming tho Moronvilliers 
rruissif. After a severe artillery preparation 
his infantry entered the Krench outpost posi- 
tions but were at once expelled from them. 

Desultory fighting on tho heights continued 
during the next fortnight. Dn July 5, the 
French repulsed an attack west of Mt. Cornillet 
and on the 6th reduced a small salient to its 
east and another on Mt. Haut. Four attempts 
t ) recapture these points by the enemy 
failed. 

The action on June 21 had deprived the 
(Germans of all posts for direct observation of 
the southern face of the Moronvilliers Heights, 
witli the exception of those on the .saddle 
between Mt. Blond and Mt. Haut, and one on 
the western side of Mt. Haut a few yards from 
the hVench lines. From the east, by means of 
a periscope, he could obtain occasional and pre- 
carious glimpses of the French movements. Ex- 
pect ing that (leneral (louraud would try, .sooner 
or later, to clear him out of the.se yioints, the 
( Icrman Commander concentrated in the Moron- 
villiers region the 19th Hanoverian Division, 
and the 7th and 23rd Reserve Divisions. The 
number of German guns was greatly augmented, 
mid the 19th Hanoverian Division elaborately 
relKMXrsed an attack on the heights from Mt. 

( 'ornillet to Mt. Haut, tho two other Divisions 
preparing to a.ssault the Casque and the T6ton 
and also to work their way through the wooded 
district towards Mt. Sans Nom and Auberive. 
As the (^kjrmans had not been thrust down to 
the northern foot of the hills, and they-were in 
m my places not 20 yards from the French 
t renches, the project of recovering tho crest line 
s(*fmed a reasonable one 

Unhappily for the German leader, his inten- 
lions were divined by General Gouraud. On 
July 12, the French artillery began a systematic, 
vvid(\ and deep bombardment of the enemy’s 
jjositiouF For two days shells rained on tho 
Spots where the three German divisions were 


trying to hide^ and also on the trenches which 
Gouraud had decided to capture. The Gormans 
doubtless suspected which these wete, but the 
breadth of the bombardment, which might 
havt‘ b(?en the prelude to an effort to pierce 
tho whole of the enemy’s front, forced them to 
extend their own barrage, and waste large 
quantities of ammunition. 

As it liappened tho objectives of Gouraud 
were strictly limited. He proposed to expel 
the Germtms from their elaborately protected 
observatories ou the saddle between Mt. 
Blond and Mt. Haut, and simultaneously to 
extend the French linos on the T^ton, the hill 
nearest, to the road running from Nauroy 
through .Moron villiors to tho Suippe at 8t. 
Martin rHeureux. Tho attacks were to be 
delivered on fronts of 800 yards and 600 yards 
respectively, and were not in either ca.se to 
be |>ressed ferther than 300 yards from thi‘ 
starting points. These distances may seem 
insignificant on the map, but represented 
in reality, considering tho obstacles to be 
overcome, undertakings of eonsidc^rablo 
diificulty. 

July 14, the anniversary of the taking of the 
Bastille in 1789, the National Fdte Day, 
was tho date chosen by (Jouraud for his 
attacks. In Paris it had been marked by 
the a,ss(5mbly of detachments from most of 
the regiments of the French Army which had 
piirticularly distinguished themselves in the 
war. These miirched through the densely 
thronged streets to the Place de la Nation. 
The enthnsiasrn of tlie crowds who saw th^n 
defile added to the improssivn nature of the 
spectacle. Tq see the men who liad done so 
much for France raised a spirit among both 
troops and spectators which presaged well for 
further efforts in the struggle for liberty. 

A week before, on the night of July 6-7, a 
daring feat by the French aviators had also 
aroused enthusiasm. While 83 French aero- 
planes were bombing IVoves, Coblenz, and 
Ludwigshafon, losing only two machines in 
the enterpris?. Sergeant Gallois, a hardware 
merchant before tho war, had flown up the 
valley of the Moselle past Metz and Treves, 
struck tho Rhine at Coblenz, and, steering by 
compass and moon, circled over Essen at 
a height of 6,000 feet. There, in a sky alive 
with bursting shells, he had dropped 10 bombs 
on brilliantly lighted munition workk 
peatedly fired at on his return journey# ho had 
escaped without injury, and safely reaobed the 
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tho 80ifth-westem slope of Bullecourt., and a 
continuous front was ostablishod firmly from 
tho pounded hillside to which tho Australiann 
had so tenaciously hold* 

Tho Gormans woldd not yot admit defeat. 
But in a suph^me tost of strength, in which 
they showed no lack of men, guns, or shells, 
they were being steadily thrust back off their 
highly-prized ground. Thoi* leaders seemed 
apprehensive and nervous. They were not 
yet ready with the Drocourt-Queaiit line, 


from one, an<l seeming to lurch forward and 
plimgo into the next. Ti was well done, but 
it was irresistibly funny to watch. Our men 
stood on the parap€)t, and breast -liigh against 
it, with cigarettes in their mouths, and shot as 
they have seldom had the chai\ct> to shoot. 
The attackers were simply \vij)e(l out with 
rifle and machine-gun fire, tJiough some got 
close to our line. ^Fhey tried nt th<' same 
time a bombing attack tiu fliMik, and this was 
well countered hy our SloUt's guns." 



lOdiciffI phtjtf 'graph. 

A GERMAN OBSERVATION POST DESTROYED BY GUN-FIRE. 


according to the reports of our aii’inen, and they 
placed great importance upon regaining what 
they had lost near and in Biillecourt. B.y May 8 
they had counter-attacked in this ai*ea no 
less than 13 times. New metluxls were em- 
ployed, An Australian general thus ilescribed 
a counter-attack in which shell holes were 
used : “ It was for all the world like a school 
of seals. First the heads of a number of Ger- 
mans were seen in the sunken road, near 
Riencourt, to which some of f)ur men htul 
penetrated during the first minutes of the 
assault. .The counter-attacking troops were 
forming up. Then they came over the top. 
They came, two or three hundred together, 
diving from shell-hole to shell-hole — crawling 


By all the theory of war the Australians 
should have been thrown oiit of tludr position. 
A <?aptiired Prussian oflicer, who could not 
understarxl t heir venturing to retain so exposixl 
a salient, spoke of them hofjclessly as “ those 
inmlmen from tlie Ant ipodes.’* But every yard 
gained in Biillecourt increased the area over 
which the (leriuans luul to diHt^ibut(^ their 
shells, and the linking up with the 7th Division 
firmly secured the left flank. 

By a second assault the 7th Division 
slightly increase*! their grip on the village, 
hut for four days after the jiiuction grtat 
efforts were still required to consolidate tho 
position, defeat counter-attat‘.ks, and pre- 
pare for the assault planned for May 12 
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aeroflromo from which he hatl started. Tliis 
achievement was a liappy augury of futT.ro 
aenal attacks against the countiy which imd 
set the example of attacking open towns of 
no niilitary importance. 

On the greyish-white, crater-pitted slopes of 
the Moronvilliers Heights, on wi.ich a few bl.ick 
stiuiips alone now indicated where woods an<l 


PopstTs haei once stood, tl.o great attack was 
about to begi.,. At 4..-J0 p.nx. a side wi.id began 
to blow, so fiercely that The Times correspondent 
•r. rear could scarcely hear th.T firing of the guns 
and explosions of tb,- sh<.||s. Yet h.unlreds 
o French and Gorman pieces were in action, 
and the crest lino seomod one long lino of 
volcanic eruptions. At 7.:i() p.m. Gountud’s 



DBPBNOING a POSITIOM .ON THE CHBMIN-DBS-OAMBS AGAINST A 
' GERMAN COUNTPR.ATTACK. 
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men went over the top and directly afterwards crests. It Was visible evidence that the two- 
roc’kets, biu’sting into many coloured stars, operations were successful. Nearly , 400 pri- 
ascended from the German trenches, summon- soners hati been captured. 

ing up supports to the threatened parts. Far The enemy promptly counter-attacked, and 
over to the east the T6ton was a mass of smoke th»oiighout the night liis troops endeavoured 

pierced by flashes of flame. to regain the lo^t ground. Two waves were 

In about six minutes the French infantry mown down, and one only succeeded in reaching 

Iiad secured their objectives on the T6ton the French lines. At the T6ton the Germans 

and the saddle between Mt. Blond and Mt. were beaten back, but, by sheer weight of 

Haut, and, some 20 minutes later, seven numbers, they managed to retake the position 

sausage balloons api^eared to the north of the on the saddle. The French again charged 



THE NATIONAL FETE IN PARIS, JULY 14, 1917: SALUTINC» TUB WOUNDED, 
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At dftwn on that day the village was assaulted 
from three sides. Gordon Highlanders and 
Devons dmhed into the ruins from the west, 
Diigli^ troops fi^m the south-west, . and 
Australians from the south-east. The battle 
proceeded during this day and the next with all 
its old fury.* The Australians* part was 
entrusted to the 15th Brigaile (Victorians), 
who were so close to th^ Gh)nnan poi?itions 
that an artillery preparation had to be dis- 
pensed with. There were in particular liere 
two strong posts bristling with machine 
guns in concrete emplacements, and fenced 
with thick wire. Fearing to withdraw his men 
whilst artillery destroyed the entanglements, 
lest the Germans should occupy their old 
positions, Bird wood decided to i*ely wholly 
upon a hurricane fire with Stokes inorttu^. 
The fight was a lively one, but thoroughly 
successful. A heavy German barrage descended 
before the attack, and two sections of Stokes 
itiortars were blown away or buried. The 
remaining guns, however, together with the 
larger trench morteura, provided an adequate 
though singular barrage. In and about one 
strong point there were 160 dead Germans, 
and those who survived seemed utterly cowed. 
The storming troops met a shower of bombs, 
but the Gennans soon capitulated. 

Similcu* success on the other sides of tho 
village brought the British lino on Sunday, 
May 13, through the northern corner of Bullo- 
court, and all that remained to be done was the 
capture of a strong point near the refinery. 
Sunday we spent in repulsing counter-attacks 
and evicting the enemy from tho cellars and 
dug-outs, and tho gap in the Hindenburg line 
became nearly two miles in width. 

A final effort was made by Prince Rupprecht 
to re-establish it. On May 12 he hod 
withdrawn the Lehr Regiment from the 3rd 
Guard Division, which opposed tho Aus- 
tralians.* The regiment was one of the most 
famous in the Gorman Army. It was told that 
the honour of recovering tho Hindenburg line 
was to belong to it, and that after tho battle it 
would be sent to a pleasant resting place. 
Whether the “ Cocjkchafers ** — the regiment’s 
nickname at Potsdam and Berlin — enjoyed 
the prospects — which had been earned, 

*Tho Lehr Regiment oonsiete of small detachments 
brought together from the various Prussian regiments 
to be trained together so as to ensure when they return 
to their units that they may impart instruction on 

identical lines. 


they were told, by their singular prowess on 
the Eastern Front — ^is not related in the 
records of the prisoners afterwards taken. But 
they appear to have rehearsed the attack 
with great thorouglmess. Aeroplane photo- 
graphs were taken of the Australian positions, 
and model trenches made for the rehearsals. 
Tlie regiment wont over the attack by day, 
and then by night. Little white screens were 
used to mark tho distances, so that tho moii 
would by practice know ahiiost by instinct 
the places they had reached. Every man 
was taught his exact duty in tho attack. 

A great bombardment preceded this assault. 
All day on May 14 German artillery and mor- 
tars pounded the Australian line. At night 
the bombardment inUmsified, and an hour 
before dawn it became terrific. At 3.45 tho 
“ Cockchafers ** advanced. They attacked the 
Australians from right fiank, wluch was still 
in tlio air, to the junction with tho 7th 
Division, whilst other specially trained iroopa 
ailvtwxced towards tlie British in Biillecoutt 
itself. At this point the Germans had to come 
in frontal assault across level ground, and our 
garrison of London troops shot them down 
before they reached tho trendies. Oji the 
right, however, whore Australians and Ger- 
mans were only 40 yards apart, severe hand- 
to-hand fighting took place. Mr. Bean wrote 
the following description of tho “ Cockchafers' '* 
temporary success : 

One after another, four waves of dark figures attempted 
to rush over the tumbloil oart iieii sea agaiiiMt tho two ends 
of tho trenches hold by the Australians. A good part of 
them wore mown down at once with bombs and machine- 
guns. A portion managed to struggle through towards 
our front trench, and tho dark figures could be neen 
running along it and at once dropping in. But the attack 
was always utterly disorganized. Within two minutcK of 
the assault having been begun, tho results of all this 
careful planning and practice had been thrown to the 
winds. All that reinainod. of it was between two and 
three hundred (Jerraans in a section of Australian trench, 
with scarcely any idea of whore they were and what 
was happening, machine gnii bullets sweeping above 
their heads 'and making any sort of inovement utterly 
perilous. 

The Germans held their small gain for some 
three hours. None escaped. All were im- 
mediately cut off from their own line by a 
heavy barrage, which thimdered down with 
fine precision behind them. Two counter- 
attacks, both launched straight at them across 
the top by the New South Wales garrison, 
accounted for the lot. The first counter- 
attack drove them into a small corner of the 
trenches ; the second, which was supported 
by Londoners, who tomporwily took over part 
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A GERMAN ‘‘ BLOGKHAUS’* ON THE CREST OF THE TETON. 


and recovered possession o^'tho disputed 
trenches. On the 17th the enemy, suffering 
very heavy losses, regained a footing at certtun 
points north of the T6ton. 

Five days afterwards, in the night of .July 
22>23, he transferred his attentions to the 
French trenches north-west of Mt. Coriiillet. 
His successive waves of attack were completely 
repulsed. On the evening of the 26t}i, after an 
intense bombardment, the Germans again 
attacked ; this time Mt. Haut was their objec- 
tive. The struggle lasted till dawn ; but the 
enemy made no progress. Five successive 
assaults on the 26th and a surprise attack 
east of Auberive by the Gefmons met with 
a like fate. 

By the last days of July, General Gouraud 
had virtually completed the work begmi by 
General Anthoine on April 17, 1917. Between 
the Germans and the great plain of Chalons 
stood a new fortress on the MoronviJli 'rs 
Heights, the guns of wliich raked the western 
end of the enemy’s fortiEed zone stretching 
from the east bank of the Suippe at Vaudesin- 
court to the Argonne. Neither at Verdun 
nor at MoronVilliers had the German Crown 
Prince succeeded in reducing th: heavy balance 
against him. 

On the battle-held of Craonne-Reims during 
June and July he was still more unfortunate. 
A aeries of violent offensives procure'! no 
appreciable results and their failure shook the 


moral of the Cemian troops and prepared the 
way for General Maistre’s great victory in the 
following October. 

The ineffective counter-attacks of the Ger- 
mans on the Ghemin-des-Damos plateau have 
been narrated up to June 3. From that date 
onward to {lime 20 little occurred worth 
recording. An almost continuous bombard- 
ment from the giuis on both sides was, however, 
occasionally varied by infantry combats. On 
June 20 the Germans endeavoured to penetrate 
the western end of the French positions, which 
now extended to the Ailette north of Vauxaillon. 
Here the opposed lines crossed Mont-des- Singes 
a mil© oast of Vauxaillon and, passing south 
near Moisy Farm, tiu*ned east just before the 
ruins of the mill were reached. At the north 
end of Mont-des-Singes, which rises rapidly 
from the environs of Vauxaillon, the two 
trenches nearly approached each other, and the 
French had dug a trench to the summit of the 
hill and established a post on it. Thonce they 
had the command of view over the valley of 
the Ailette, and over the ravine through which 
ran the railway from Soissons to Laon. After 
very violent artillery preparation, regiments of 
•the 78th Prussian Division, which throe weeks 
before had been withdraw!! from the eastern 
front, advanced at dawn on a mile and a half 
front between the Ailette and the Laffaux mill. 
On the Mont-des-Singes they were preceded 
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of tho Aiwtrr,littn line, cleared them all up. 
This coimter-hlivit was delivered in broad day- 
light, aind it marked the finish of the German 
resistance in the battle of Bullecoiirt. Next 
day the last strong point on the battlefield 
was seized by British troops. 

Th(^ prolonged bat tle for Bnllccourt and for 
the consolialation of the (jonquesred southern 
si^ctor of the Oppy-Qu6ant lino had its main 
value in the distinct beating and haiumering 
it inflicted upon Prince Rupprecht’s army. As 
events turned out, th<:>’ possession of Hnllecourt 
was not made use of in further mov'ement in 
this sector, for immediately upon the stoppage 
of the French offensive changes were made in 
tlu^ Allied plan, and the centre of the British 
actions moved fartlier to tlie north. But Bulle- 
c'oiirt tied Gennan divisions to the sector during 
fateful days, it mauled tliem, and it had a 
distinct moral eff<?ct. It proved our definite 
capiKuty, despite massing of troojis and guns, 
t<i advance into and even bt^yond the Plinden- 
burg line. 

During the battU^ of Frosnoy-Bullecourt 
anri in the intcrv'al between it and the battle of 
VVytscha<^to-Messint's, several incidents occurre<l 
d(»serving of detailed notice. On Saturday, 
May .*), a day of great lieat, when there was a 
haze so thick that from a height of 2,000 feet 
av'iators could scarcely see the groimd, five of 
our iveroplanes engaged a squadron of 27 
German machines arranged in three formations, 
one of whieh had cut in behiiul the British 
fliers. For a full hour, from o to 0 p.m., the 
unequal combat procce<lod, the eiuMuy’s anti- 
aircraft guns pouring shells upward through 
the haze to the danger of frieml mu I foe alike. 
In the first few* ininutes one Gennan machine 
was seen to fall in flames. Then another went 
ilown, turning over and over. A third w'as sent 
spinning down and crashe<l on the ground. 
Direct ly afterwards a Brit ish machine in trouble 
dived from 11,000 to .*1,000 feet pursued by a 
German aeroplaia*. Tln^ pursuer was in his 
turn pursued and put out of action, ancl our 
nuwhine righted itself, in the midst of exploding 
shells, an«l rcqoined its comrades at the momcfit 
when still tmother German aviator was sent to 
las doom. Again a British machine, with it& 
n‘serve petrol tank in flames, was obliged to 
descend imd was pursued. It made its way 
towards our lines. A German aeroplane which 
dived at it was mortally hit and dropped like 
a stone. Three more Germcbn aeroplanes were 


next disposed of, and the rest of the squailron, 
which w'os believed to be “ von Billow’s circus,”* 
retired. The porfomianco of our men was the 
more, meritorious because, with the exception 
of the fliglit leader, few of them had hod much 
experience of tu^rial fighting. 

The same day Captain Ball, the well-known 
av^iaior, fought two of his last successful fights. 
Having disposed d hostile machines he re- 
turuod safely to his aerodrome. On Sunday, 
single -handof I, he attacked four Albatross 
scouts of a now types went one to the ground 
and put the remaining three to flight. 

Saturday, May 6, was also memorable for 
the capture of a section of the Gorman front 
line south cf the Sanchez river. On Sunday 
morning a counter-attack was beaten off. 

It w^as on tlie evening of Mondaiy, May 7, 
that Captaiii Ball closed his career. Together 
with anotluT machine he drove down a Huii 
aeroplane and then elosod with four others. 
His comrade sent one erasliing to the ground*, 
but, w’Oiindcul in the wuist, was forced to make 
for home. What exactly happened to Captain 
Ball has not yet transpired. He was in his 
21st year ; he ha<l 4K‘counte<l for some forty 
enemy matdiines in the course of his brief an<i 
heroic career an<J he met his death in gloi’ious 
encounter. 

The next day, Tuesday, May 8, the Germans 
gained their first distinct suceess since the 
opening of the British offensive. Under covcj. 
c^f a f rernendous bombardment and clouds of a 
new poison gas, the 15th Reserve and the 4th 
Guard and Ist Guard Reserve Divisions 
assaulted the Canadian and Fnglish troops in 
and around Fresnoy. They wen? repulsed, 
but, later in the morning, an entirely fresh 
division, the 6th Bavarian, was flung in close 
formation at our w^eary men. Kresnoy and its 
Wood were lost. A few hours later part of the 
ubajidoned ground was recovered, but the 
village romainod in the hands of the enemy. 
In the evening German attacks north of Fres- 
noy and north-east of Gavrelle collapsed. 

Gn Wednesday, May 9, there was violent 
fighting round Fresnoy. The next day. 
May 10, at nightfall, the Germans, encouraged 
by their recovery of Fresnoy, attacke<i Arleux 
and the British defences between that ruined 
village and the Souchez river. Columns and 

• Thf^re were two of these “ circuses ** at this date ; 
the other wtm ooiiimande<i by Captain Baron von Richt- 
hofen. Each comprised from 24 to 30 machines. They 
travelled along the front and were* used at various 
points. Hence the name. 
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by shock troops in shirt sleeves armed with 
grenades. They captured tlie post on the hill 
and their comrades following them descended 
the slopes and got behind the first French line, 
which was abandoned by our Allies. Tiie 
shock- troops, having accomplished their tasks, 
retired. Within 50 minutes the French 
counter-attacked, and recovered all the trenches 
on the right. On the left, owing to the steep- 
ness of the hill, they wore less successful. The 
Oermans, holding the trench along the edge of 
the height, were able to firop their bombs on 
the heads of their assailants. In the afternoon 
the French advanced from the right, and for 
an hoiu and a half a bombing combat pro- 
ceeded. The (h^rmans stood on the parapet 
to meet their opponents but had to give 
ground. Night, however, fell with the enemy 
still on the edge of the Mont-des-Singes. 
During the night the Gennan guns put up ai 
terrilio barrage of gas shells. The next morning 
our Allies recaptured almost the whole of the 
position. About the same time they assaulted 
the enemy who had established himself the 
previous day at places in the Moisy Fann sector. 
The Gennans were driven out of most of the 
trench captured ; all that they retained was a 
salient north-east of the farm 

On June 22, Saxon troops east of Fort 


Malmaison tried to advance on the Hog’fs Back 
itself, on a front of a mile and a quarter between 
the Royere Farm and the Epine de Chevr^gny. 
In the centre they stormed a salient ; ' elsewhere 
they wore heavily repulsed. 

On the night of the 22nd- 23rd the fighting 
went on in the Vauxaillon and Roydre Farm 
sectors, the Germans extending the front of 
their attack from the oast of the Chevr6gny 
spur to the Froidmont Fann. The assaulting 
waves melted under the French fire and no 
progress was made by them. East of the Hog’s 
Back, beyond Craonne in the Chevreux region, 
and south of the Aisne to the east of the Cavaliers 
de Courcy, north- north -west of Reims, other 
attempts of the enemy also failed. On the 
24th the French recaptured the greater part 
of the salient still occupied by the Germans 
north-(^ast of Moisy Fann. 

1 1 was now the turn of the French t o take the 
offensive. Our Allies in the battle of Craonne - 
Remis had secured most of the smnmit of the 
Hog’s Back from the Chevn^gny spur to the 
California plateau above (’raonne. In this 
sector from (^)urtevon, whicli remained in the 
enemy’s hands, the second position of the 
Germans was not upon the Hog’s Back 
but ran backwards to the Ailette, which it 
crossed, to Chamouille, where it turned east- 
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wave^ of men were recklessly thrown forwawi, Haig was able to announce that tho whole of 

#only to be thinned aixd oheolied by our guns Rceux was in the possossion of the British, 

and machine-guns* On the 11th the attacks On May 10, in the morning, the enemy 
were reneweil for^ three hours against our counter-attacked between Gavrello ^nd tho 

positions south of the Souchez. With flame- Scorpio. The advance was preceded by one of 

throwers the enemy succeeded in driving us the heaviest bombardiuents yet experienced 

back, but all tfie trenches were rocaptured in by our men. Three several columns came on 

the afternoon, by counter attacks. behind tho German barrage. One moved up 

Meanwhile the loss of IFresnoy had been the north bank of tho river ; another between 

counterbalanced by tho capture of most of Roeux and tho chemical works ; tlie third fol- 

Hmux. After a terrific bombiwdmont on the lowed the embankment of tho Douai -Arras 

evening of Friday, May 11, Fnglish, Scottish railway. Tho first two columns w^ere smashed 



^Official photograph, 

COOKING DINNER AMID THE RUINS OF A CAPTURED VILLAGE. 


iHid Irish troops at last cleared the enemy, con- by the British shells and bullets ; tlu' thir<l 

sisting chiefly of troops of tho 4th Krsatz, t*^mporarily penetrated our lines, to bo promptly 

Division, out of the ohejnical works, the evicted before many minutes had elapst'd. A 

oh&tean, cemetery and western house's of the- uumljer of prisoners were left in our hanels. 
village. On the morning of Saturday, Miiy 12, North west of Biilloeourt, near Kontaine-loA- 

wo cemtinued our advance anel carried the Ooisilles, our troops the same elay progre-ssed 

German positions on a front of about a mile a little e)n tho loft bank e>f the Senses', 
and a Iialf. Some 7*00 prisoners, inolu.lintf 1 1 The e apteee-e of Bulleeourt wew fedlow.-el by 

offle^rs, and a number of trench mortars anel a Visrorems anel suce'essfiil blow aimed at the 

machine-guns, were captured. Simultaneously. German line's between Bulleeourt anel Fe.ntaine- 

southof the Scarpe along the Arraa-Cambrai loz-Croisilles. Shortly after 5 a.m. em Sunelay, 

road, we stonned a German fort and pusheei May 20, the day when the Fren«h finished the 

forward to a point about 1,600 yards oast of Battle of Moronvilliers by capturing Mt. 

GuWppe. On Monday, May H, Sir Douglas ComiUet and its tunnel, English, including. 



ON THB MONT OBS S.NCBS, THB BBBNCH COUNTBB-^TTACK ON THE CBBST. 


wards parallel with the (’hemin-des-JJames 
plateau by Neuville, Chorrnizy. Bouconville. 
cennocting up wid. the defensive systcn of the 
<'nerny in the low ground north-east of Oraonne 
'I’he valley of the Ailotte was thus divaled into 
(wo compartments, one west, the other to the 
east, of the lino Courtofoti-Charnouille. Approach 
to the valley m the eastern sector was diflicult 
because the Germans still retained Ccrny and 
Allies on the northern slopes of the Hog’s Back. 
The spur of La Uovello which juts out between 
( erny and Ailles had. however, been gained by 
the French, but oh Juno 10 they had been dis- 
possessed of the spur to the north-west of 
Hurtebise Farm, called the “ Hurt^biso Finger.” 
riiis spur was an important tactical point 
on the ridge, since it was its highest point 
(about 660 feet) and commanded the Vauclerc 
plateau to the east. If the French were 
dislodged from that plateau, it was Imrdly 
probable that they would be able to retain the 
(’asemates and California plateaux beyond, for 
those plateaux could easily be attacked from 
the north through the still densely wooded 
ror6t de Vauclerc. 

Unless, then, the French were prepared to 
sacrifice the gains made by them y. the first 
week of May, it was imperative that they 
should once more eject the enemy from the 
Hurtebise Finger.” The task was pecu- 
liarly difficult because beneath it was an im- 
inense cavern, the Dragon's Cave, consisting 
of a. string of limestone grottoes. At the 


Battle of the Aisne it had been occupied by 
the French, but early in 1916 the German's 
a lucky shot had closed the only (‘ntranco 
y the south and captured in it two companies. 
I he northern part was, in Juno 1917, garrisoned 
l>y the Genruins, who had built a loopholed 
wall across the middle directly under the 
trenches overheafl on the spur The cavern 
«as 300 yards long, 100 yards wide, and at 
one place 60 feet high. The southern part was 
damp and inconvenient for the French who 
had forced their way into it. From the 
roof to the surface of the .spur and wall 
within their lines the Germans had made a 
number of shafts up and down which macliine- 
guns could be hauled. Near the northern 
entrance were the beds of the garrison, a hos- 
pdal, and a small cemetery. With what the 
British mines had accomplished at Messinos 
still fresh in their memories, the French 
could not afford to be content with merely 
capturing the summit of the spur; for the 
Germans could have accmnulated high-explo- 
sives in the cave and blowm thorn sky-high 
The operation, therefore, consisted of a 
fight bejpw and a fight above ground. Hard 
by the monmnent to commemorate Naooleon’s 
victory at Craonne in 1814 was a machine- 
gun emplacement of the Germans. It was so 
near to the French trenches that it was im- 
possible to smash it with explosive shells, 
the back action of which would have taken 
effect on the French trenches. Liquid fire. 
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Kentish, and Scottish, troops attacked the 
Oerman 49th Reserve Division, consisting of 
the 225th, 226th and 228th Regiments. Our 
guns had been relentlessly pounding the sector 
for several days, and the Germans on both 
sides of the Sens6e offered littlo effective 
resistance. Some 3,000 yards of trenches and 
redoubts — 600 yards west and 2,400 yards east 
of the river — ^were captured. A second attack 
in the early evening carried us forward into the 
enemy’s support line, and involved the capture 
of the huge long timnel beneath it. Con- 
structed by gangs of British and Russian 
prisoners €tnd fitted with alcoves containing 
sleeping bunks, shelves for rifles and bomb 
supplies, and lighted by electricity, it had 
formed a valuable shelter for Germans, the loss 
of which involved a long part of the trenches 
connected with it. Over 200 prisoners had 
been secured in this operation. With the 
exception of a front of 2,000 yards adjoining 
Bullecourt on the north-west, the Germans 
now retained notliing south of Fontaine-lez- 
(’roisilles. 

N 

The action on May 20, like that on the same 
day at Mt. Comillet, virtually closed for the 
time being the Allied offensive between Lens 
and Auberive. From May 20, to the opening 


of the Battle of Wytschaete-Messin^i on 
June 7, little was accomplished on the British 
front in the Arras region. On the 23rd we 
successfully raided the enemy’s lines south-east 
of Gavrelle. Two days later (May 25) a portion 
of the enemy’s front trench system south-east 
of Loos was secured with 26 prisoners, and 
counter-attacks north-east of Arleux and south- 
west of Fontaino4ez-Croisilles were repulsed. 
West and north-west of the last-named village 
we progressed slightly on Saturday, May 26, 
and on Sunday, May 27, when also, after dark, 
German raids south of Lens and north-west of 
Ch6risy ended in our inflicting numerous casual- 
ties and taking prisoners. On the 27th several 
combats in the air occurred. We wrecked 12 
and drove down 10 other macliines out of 
coniiol with a loss of three of our own aero- 
planes. One in>stile macliine was shot down 
by our anti-aircraft guns. During the night of 
May 29-30, more enemy raids near Fontaine - 
lez-Croisilles and west of Lens were repulseVI. 
The next night a slight fulvance was made by 
us west of Ch6risy. By that date, since May 1, 
we had captured 3,412 prisoners, including 68 
officers, 1 field gun, 21 trench mortars, and 80 
machine-guns. 

In the first days of June there was renewed 
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FRENCH SOLDIERS EXAMINING THE PROPERTY OF DEAD GERMANS 

IN A CAPTURED FARM. 


the French Conunander decided, siiould be 
employed to put the machine-guns out of 
action. Before the attack the heavy guns 
shelled the roof and the entrances to the 
cavern. Holes were thus made in the roof, 
and its main northern entrance was blocked 
up. 

On June 26, after a short but violent artil- 
lery preparation, detachments of Gaucher’s 
Division on the summit advanced in three 
bodies at 6.2 p.m. The liquid fire from the 
flame-projectors just failed to reach the 
machine-gunners. These, however, stifled by 
the smoke and blistered by the heat, took 
refuge in the cavern only to find it filled with 
poison gas. On the right 80 men who had 
volunteered for the dangerous work paased in 
two groups through the enemy’s trenches and 
established a couple of posts on the edge of 
the spur commanding a wide view of the valley 
of the Ailette, a mile and a half to the north. 
Three companies in the centre carrie(rthe first 
three German lines, but the troops on the left 
after gaining their objectives were so heavily 
counter-attacked that four hours later they 
retired, leaving the centre and the right 
exposed to a flank fire. The moment was a 
critical one. Officers rallied the men, and 


with a wild cheer they again rushed forward 
and drove the enemy over the crest of the 
spur. The “ Hurtebise Finger ” had once more 
passed into tne possession of the French. 

Some 150 half -dazed Gennans were dis- 
covered in the Dragon’s Cave. The total 
loss to the enemy amounted to close on 1,000 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. Chasseurs and 
troopers of Nevers, Macon, and the Vosges 
had the cr^lit of this eminently successful 
operation. 

During the night of June 28*29 the enemy 
again took the offensive. An intensive bom- 
bardment west of the Hurtebise region preceded 
the charge of a Westphalian regiment in the 
Corny region. North-east of Cerny the West- 
phalians penetrated the French lines, but were 
speedily ejected. They renewed their attacks 
on the morning of the 29th with some slight 
success. At nightfall the struggle was renewed 
on the summit of the La Bovelle spur. Sup- 
ported by flame-throwers they dug themselves 
in in a salient south of La Bovelle Farm 
which had been completely flattened out by 
the bombardment. On July l a Lippe batta- 
lion east of Cemy on a front of ' 550 
traversed by the Ailles-Paissy roadi, oocupi®^ 
the site of a line of French trenohes« 
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lO^U i il pht,t gra^h. 

WORKING PARTIES FOLLOWING UP THE ADVANCE. 


livelinesH. On the night of Friday, June I, 
tho Gkjrmanfl vigorously attacked a post south 
of Oppy, and on the night of Saturday, June 2 
the Canadians west and south-west of Avion 
assaulted the enemy on a front of 2,000 yards 
south of tho So\ichez river, while the Gennaus 
attekcked our line of advanced jjosts south-west 
of Ch^risy. Tho moon that night shone 
brightly. By early tlawn on June 3, the 
Canadians had taken tlie tranches garrisoned 
by troops of the 66th Bavarian Division, and 
also tho ruins of the electric -liglit works, 
600 yatrds south of, the Souchez, and those of 
a so-called brewery on the Arras -Lons road 
700 yards farther east. Over 100 prisoners 
had been made. The Canadians were, how- 
ever, not destined to hold the captured ground 
long. Numerous German guns east of Lens 
opened fire and' ■waves of Germans advanced. 
By nightfall our men had been forced back to 
their original position. 

At Ch4risy during the night of June 2-3, the 
enemy made some progress, but counter-attacks 
drove him back and the last post won by him 
was i^aken on the night of June 3-4. Twenty- 
four homrs afterwards the eleotrio-powor station 
south of the Souohez river pewsed into our 
hands, and the next night (June 6-6) and on 
the morning of June d, between Gavrelle and 
Resux, we ejected the Germans from a mile 


of trenches on tho western slope of (»re(»iiland 
Hill, 162 prisonei's (including 4 officers) 
being brought in. 

On the British front in less than a month 
there had boon captured nearly 20,000 prisoners, 
including 400 officers. Tho gains in material 
amounted to 257 guns of which 98 were of 
large calibre, 464 machine guns, 227 trench 
mortars and iiuinonse quantities of other war 
material. 

Wliile the fighting which followed the Battle 
of Fresnoy-Bullecourt proceeded between Lens 
and Bullocourt, notliing occurred of imich 
fnomoiit north of tho former and south of the 
latter. Apart from some small progress made 
north of Havrincourt Wood, north of OonncUou, 
north-east of Hargicourt, east of Verguier 
and Gricourt — a village between I^ Verguier 
and St. Quentin within a few hundred yards 
of the Cambrai St. Quentin ehauss^e — the 
British marked time and consolidated their 
front in tho devastated region. Between Lens 
and the Belgian coast several raids by British 
anti Germans wore reported in the neighbour - 
hocfds of Ypres, Messines, Wytscha/Mo, PJoeg- 
steert Wood, Armonti^'res, Neuve Chapelle 
and the battlefield of Loos. 

Whit Monday, May 28, was Celebrated by 
our aeroplanes bombing St. Pierre Station at 
Ghent, the junction of the Bruges, Dixmude, 
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ing to advance farther they were severely 
hammered by our Ally’s batteries. Great 
havoc was wrought in their ranks and they 
were brought to a standstill. Towards evening 
the French counter-attacked and recovered 
their original line. The ground was covered 
with German corpses 

Simultaneously with the offensive between 
Cerny and Allies, on June 29, several Bavarian 
battalions, preceded by shock-troops, attacked 
in the plain at the foot of the eastern end of 


the Hog 3 Back They endeavoured time 
after time to carry a salient south-east of, 
CorWny on both sides of the Laon-Reims rojul. 
The waves of assault caught by the PVench bar- 
rages failed to reach the trenches at any point. 

Ihero was also fighting tlie satne day north- 
west of Reims of a desultoiy character, and on ■ 
the 30th between Reims and the Moronvilliera 
tnamif the Gennans ineffectually attacked oast 
of Fort de la Pompelle and north and north-etist. 
of Prunay. 



BNTRANGB TO THE DRAGCM'l’S. CAVE. 
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[Official hhotograpli. 

A TIMBERED ROAD THROUGH A CAPTURED FRENCH VILLAGE. 


Court-rai, Ouflenardo linos. I'lio Kaiser arid 
Hindenburg were in the waiting-room when 
at 8.45 p.m. our airmen appeared above the 
station Considerable damage .wa.s inflicted 
but the Gorman Emperor and his suite escaped 
unscathed. 

On the night of June 4-5, the hostile sliipping 
in Ztjebrugge was aiiccessfully bombed and on 
Tuesday, Juno 6, our monitors shelled Ostond. 
Tho majority of the workshops in the dockyanl 
were either wecked or totally destroyed. The 
entrance gates to the dockyard basin, the 
wharf, the submarine shelter and a destroyer 
under repair were badly damaged. The next 
day (June 6), a squadron of naval aeroplanes 
hit a big shed at the aerodrome at Nieuwmun- 
ster, 15 miles from Blankenberghe. 

On that day a Gennan soldier on the Messines 
ridge wrote a letter, which was subsequently 
found by our men, the address of which was, 
“ A Shell Hole in Hell.** 

. We are quite helpless against the English. Thirty 
men have b^n buried, in mine galleries, and are burning 
into the bargain. Every day the English fetch over 
Hotno of those in the front trench, or rather hole.. What 
are the poor fellows to do 7 Every one refuses to go to 
tlie frontline. Wo wait all night in immediate readiness 
for action. We can no longer sit or lie down. '* Our 
heads ache from the gas. Our cigarettes taste of gas. 


Tho 23-oentinu>tro steel shell would drive a lion mad, and 
its effect is indescribablo. Our artillery cannot lire in 
tho daytime. Throe days more and we shall go right up 
to the front line again for flvo days. Wo all look forward 
with joy to being mode prisoners. W© do not touch 
the hand grenades. It would be useless. Nowhera can 
a man be worse off, not even among Hottentots. a 

pitiful life — no food, no drinking water, all day, and tho 
sun burns. At midnight dinner, and at 3 in the morning 
coffee, but not always, os in every act there is danger to 
one’s life. If we are not soon relieved wo shall go mad ; 
we are already all muddled. 

He had only 24 hours to wait to find a still 
worse fate would overtake him, when on the 
opening day of the British attack he and 
thousands of his countrymen were blown sky- 
high by the mines which had been driven 
under their position. 

The above letter shows admirably the nature 
of the British preparations which preceded 
the battle delivered by Sir Herbert Plumer on 
Jime 7, against the German positions between 
Wytschaete arid Messinqs on the eastern edge 
of the Mt. dee Cate ridge. 

In the period just described the main opera- « 
tions may be taken as terminating on May 5, 
which Wought to an end the first half of General 
Haig's plan* The decisive action which it had 
been hoped might have resulted from the 
Frenchadvanoehad been proved to be impossible 
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On July 2, at 6.30 p.m., the Germans dolivererl 
xnothor series of violent attacks east of Cerny, 
»)!! both sides of the Paissy-Ailles road. The 
fight swayed to and tro throughout the night 
of the 2nd-3rd and ended with the complete 
defeat of the enemy. 

Undeterred Vjy the series of reverses sufTered 
l)y liim north of the ,\isne since April 16, the 
Crown Prince, at 7.30 p.m. on July 3, delivered 
battle on a front of some 12 miles from a point 
on the plateau dominated by Fort de Mal- 
inaison to the Ciievreux Woods, just below thc^ 
crest aoove Craonne General von Bdhm was, 
as before, the German local commander. In 
von Bohm’s intention the battle was to be a 
surprise, and only half an Ikhii* was allowed for 
the artillery to play on the French tnmches. 
The infantry, precederl by shock-troops, this 
time with knapsacks on their backs, an indication 
that victory was expei^tod, advanced from their 
<;over at 8 p.m. The main efforts were mad(> 
(^ast of l^roidmont Farm, west and south-e*i^<t 
of Cerny, round Ailles arid on the Casemates and 
California plateaux. Von Bohm’s design was 
to dislodge the Prench from the whole of the 
summit of the Hog’s Back and to drive them 
back along the spurs or down the valley.s loading 
to the Aisne. 

Five or six divisions, totaling about 50,000 to 
60,000 men, were employed in the attack. One 
of these had just arrived from the Russian 
front, a tact revealed to the French leader by 
a deserter. This caused him to anticipate an 
imiiKHliatc assault and to take the necessary 
precautions for meeting it. He himself was in 
the front line to enc.ourage his men ; one of his 
colonels of artillery the day before went to the 
tn^iches to regulate the fire of the guri-i when 
the battle opened. Consequently Von Bohm's 
surprise did not succeed. A minute or so after 
th(^ German hurricane bombardment bt^gan it 
was answeretl by an even more violent tornado 
of shells from the French guns. The barrage 
and count or-Rattery work of our ally’s artillery 
was a masterpiece, and in the region of Cerny 
and on the California plateau the waves of 
( Jermana were almost literally annihilated. At 
a few points they managed to penetrate, but 
they were speedily bombed or bayonetetf Four 
l>att.alions which had emerged from the Forest 
of Vauclerc and had gained three small salients 
were driven out almost immediately by the 
Brt^tons on the Casemates plateau. An enemy 
group hold ready in a trench with fixed bayonets 
tlid not dare to emerge frunr obheir cover and 


wore killed or wounded by French grenadiers, 
who flung down 700 bombs at them. At 10 p.m. 
the fighting died down. Piles of,> corpses and 
numbers of mutilated but living men, some of 
them boys of 19, lay before the French parapets 
The next day, .July 4, Von Bohm’s guns again 
opened, but his infantry was not sent forward. 
The French, on the other hand, carried a salient 
cast of Corny, strongly held by the enemy. 

For the next few days the weather wa.s 
stormy and the Hog’s Back became coated 
with a thick layer of glutinous mud. This 
a.ssistod the French wherever they held the 
northern crest of the ridge, as the slopes descend- 
ing to the Ailotte, up which the Germans had to 
come, became slippery and impas.sable. 

Von Bohrn under the circumstances dater- 
mined to strike his next blow on the wider Mal- 
mai.son plateau. From the ruins of the fort and 
from those of the water-tower of Les Bovettos to 
its east the Gormans had excellent views towards 
the Aisne Valley. Between the fort and the 
water-tower was a mound called the Panth6on, 
after the long -disappeared farm of that name.. 
Manure and rubbish heaps and the foundations 
of build ing.s alone showed where the farm load 
once been. The French lines here formed a 
salient, and Von Bohrn decided to carry it as a 
preliminary to clearing the French off the whole 
of the Malmaisoa height. To mystify his 
enemy, ho arranged that just before the assixult 
on the Pantheon a feint should bo made north 
and east of Laffaux Mill towards Mennejeaa 
Farm by storm-troops from Nassau and West- 
phalian battalions. On a two -mile front 
between the Pantheon and the environs of 
Froidmont Farm he concentrated the Lower 
Saxon, Thuringian, Rhineland and West- 
phalian storm-troops borrowed from a neigh- 
bouring anny, and a dozen or so battalions of 
frash men. These were provided with light 
trench-mortars, machine-guns, entrenching 
tools, barbed wire and everything needed to 
organize a position against counter-attacks. 
Ihe frightful losses incurred in the last battle 
from the French guns in the half-hour which 
preceded the attack led him to order the 
infantry to advance the moment the German 
artillery opened fire. ' ' 

On the night of July 7 all was ready and at 
3.46 8.m. on Sunday, July 8, the main attack 
was launched. A few minutes earlier the 
fighting had begim north and east of Lailaux 
MUl. 

At the Panth4on the French garrison was 
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for ft time? though the results obtained presaged 
well for the future. So far as* the British 
gains were concerned our line had boon pushed 
forward along 20 mites to a depth which at 
some points* exceedetlf five miles and which 
everywhere represented a large and importaiit 
conquest of enemy positions. We had snatched 
from his hold some 60 square miles of territory. 

The ground now held represented a very 
great improvement in our .military position, 
compared with that at the commencement of 
the opertttions in question. The occupation 
of Vimy ridge had removed a constant menace 
to the seciu’ity. of our line and had t urned 
what had been a danger to us into one which 
now threatened the enemy. His new linos 
from Oppy to Qu6ant had been penetrated, 
and we were in a position to assume more 
active steps against him w'henever we saw 
fit so to do. But for a time it was not necessary 
to press forward in this quarter, and in accord - 
anc(#with his plan previously alluded to Sir 
Douglas Haig took the second ste|) in the 
general advance of the British. 

General Sir Herbert Plumer, with the Second 
Army, was now' to advance on Juno 7 
ivgainst the Messines-WytschiWjte Ridge. Its 


capture was of the highest importance, as it 
was a perpetual sourcti of danger to our trenches 
in front of Vpres, which w’ore completely 
dominated by it. Mort^over, the Germans 
from these positions were able to see far t)ver 
our lines farllier north and to the west. The 
situation was analogous to what hail been the 
cose at the Vimy Ridge, but even more danger- 
ous to us. To conquer it Avas an indis})ensablo 
postulate to the Flanders advance to be under- 
taken later. 

'the British Commander -in-Chief had none 
too many troops at his disposal, and to obtain 
sufliicient it was agreed that the French shouhl 
again take over charge of part of the front which 
had been occupied by British on the Allies’ left 
at the commencement of the year. This opera- 
tion was carried out without hindrance on 
May ^O, by the French extending their front to 
the Riv'cr Ornignon. 

But sometliing more was needed than a mere 
offensive against the line Messim's-Wytschaele. 
It was necessary to keep the enemy fixed in 
front of the nowdy won posit, ions, and so to 
attriRd. attention as to render it impossible for 
him to judge from which (piarter the next 
blow w'as to be aime<i. This w'as accomplished 
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composed of chasseurs In tlie dim light they 
perceived small columns of storm-troops moving 
forward by.^ the Epaulette, Panthdon and 
Ecouvillon communication trenches. Behind 
them surged a thick wave of infantry. To left 
and right, lines of Gennans, marching shoulder 
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and shot 10 of them. Bombers in his wake 
killed or wounded the incursionists and the 
trench was recovered. At 9 a.m a second 
attack was delivered ; the Gormans, however, 
were scarcely able to reach the barbed wire. 
In the afternoon, at 4 p.m., the enemy, heavily 




GERMAN SHOCK-TROOPS PREPARING TO STORM A POSITION 


to shoulder, moved to encircle the salient. 
Those ma.ss6s, though thinnod by tho Fronch 
shells, flung themselves on the outnumbered 
chasseurs, who with bombs and ba^y onets put 
up a fierce resistance. On the right two French 
machine-guns enfiladed the enemy. One jammed 
but the other continued firing imtil the Ger- 
mans beat a retreat. On the left their com- 
rades managed to enter the M6che trench. A 
chasseur with an automatic rifle ran forward 


loinforced, once rnoi'e reiunvcd hi» asnaults. 
Throe were repulsed, but the fourth neerned 
about tc^ucceed. Th<* chasseurs had nui out of 
bombs a^d their rifles were cliokod with mud. 
Punvdiing, kicking and knifing their as.sailants, 
they just managed to hold the position. Night 
fell, supplies of bombs airived, and. when at 
10 p.m. the enemy again advanced he was met 
with showers of grenades which, bimsting, blew 
holes in his solid masse.s. The wearied chas- 
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CAVALRY TAKING THEIR HORSES TO WATER. 


by a carefully consiilerfMl Bcrieft of operations opinion in Oennany. These various ii^ove- 
limitetl to a selected series of important objee- merits appear also to have puzzled the 

tives. They were to bo attacked mainly by leaders of our enemy’s forces, for although 

powerfid artillery fire, the infantry being used they knew attack was likely to come in 

on the most economical scale compatible with the Messines Ridge direction, the attack 

the proper carrying out of the objects to be was quite unexpected at the moment it was 

attained. Here feigned attacks were made; made. Yot there had been going on in that 

there others were uiulertaken beyond th<* querter a series of mining and counter-mining 

immediate area of operations. The result w’as operations which could only bo the prelude to 

that the enemy was quite unable to (leteimine a more liefinite attack. 

from what point the new assault was to b»‘ Of course, Sir Douglas Hivig was unable to 

delivereil. tleny the gigantic successes claimed by the 

The Clennans naturally made the best they (lennaiis — it was not to his benefit to publish 

could out of the situation In accordance with the details. But the various undertakings he 

their habitual }>rai?tioe, every raid limited i»i had set going did their work, and our leader 

character and from which our men were as a had no cause to complain of the campaign of 

matter of course drawn back was magnilied into German lying, wliich was a vc?ry feeble offset 

a bloody repulse of enormous British forces. to the 8oli<S. British successes which had been 

These existed only in the Teutonic imagination ; gained and were now about to be repeated on 

but they probably served to placate popular a largtT scale. 
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GERMAN OBSERVATION - POST OF CONCRETE. OVERTURNED BY FRENCH 

ARTILLERY . 


seurs remained masters of the blood-stained 

• position. They had lost heavily, but not so 
heavily as the foe they had defeated. 

Meanwhile between the ruins of Les Bouvettes 
and the Chevregny spur the enemy had been a 
little more fortunate. He had secured a section 

• of the French trenches, but only for a few horn's. 

• On Monday, July 9, our Allies counter-attacked 
with admirable dash, and recovered 1,600 yards 
of them. Against his great casualties von 
136hm could sot nothing but the gain of a trifling 
scrap of ground. 

On July 19, when the German counter- 
offensive in the East, which eventually ended 
in the defeat and dissohition of the Russian 
armies, commenced, the Crown ITince again 
set von Bohm’s army in motion. The Jth 
Division of the Prussian Guards were flung 
in thick waves against the French position 
between Hurtebise Farm an<l the north-east 
of Craonne. Von Bbhm hoped by storming the 
Vauclero, Casemates and California plateaux, 
that the French on the centre of *1116 Hog’s 
Back, with their loft threatened by the enemy 
round Fort de la Malmaison, would be forced 
to retire on the Aisne, and a great victory 
could then be claimed by the Germans. 
Alarmed at the preparations being made by 
Sir Douglas Haig and General Anthoine in 


Flanders, the German Higher Command did not 
hesitate to sacrifice divisions in the Craonne 
region, trusting that a success there might 
reduce P6t^in and Haig to the defensive during 
the autumn. 

For six continuous days the battle, which 
began on the 19th, raged in its very circum- 
scribed area. On a front of just over three 
miles 300 or more German guns were concen- 
tiated, and all the other pieces within range 
from the valley of the Ailette eastwards across 
the Laon-^eims road to Berrieux and thence 
southwards through Juvincourt to the Aisne 
east of Berry-au-Bac were turned upon the 
narrow plateaux, f.e., upon a space of less than 
a s((uare mile. Seldom had the endurance of the 
F rench been so severely tested. The Casemates 
and California plateaux were only some 500 
yards broad. The troops on them had to figOt 
in whirlwinds of rocks, shrapnel and shell-frag- 
ments. The situation of the Germane was no 
better. The French heavy and field artillery 
deluged the northern slopes with high-explosi^'e 
and shrapnel. Barriers of bursting shell® 
side the battle-field showed where the French 
and German gunners were mutually tryio^ 
put out of action the batteries opposed, 
Overhead the aeroplanes moved in eodBiot omitl 
showers of anti-aircraft shells, 
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I N earlier cluxptera we havo seen tiie 
successes gained by the French from 
Oaonne-Heima to Moroiivilliers, described 
the capture of the V^imy Jlidge, and 
observoil tlie reasons why the Messiues lidgc 
was to be the next objective of the [b'itish 
Forees. The imire advanced [lositions which 
had been gained by the French were better 
siiiteil for defence than those they had held 
before, but still were not favourable, for a time 
at any rato, for a further forward movemeut 
in that region. 

In front of the Vimy Ridge, which ha«l 
resisted the attempts of Foch to take it in 
September 1 915, but had now been stonned 
by the British, Sir Douglas Haig had decided 
for the jjreseut not to push forward into tlio 
plain of Douai or to fight a second Battle of 
Loos. Nor did he propose to attack the La 
Basb^e salient, which, owing to the gains of 
the British at the Battle of Loos, ^ was, like? the 
salient of St. Miliiel, too narrow for Hlndenburg 
to use as his base in an offensive westwards. 

From the western environs of La Bass^e 
through Neuve Chapelle to Frelinghien on the 
Lys a belt of fortification.s protected the British 
against an advance westwards of Prince 
Rupprecht’s Army from the Aubers ridge, the 
northern face of the La Bass^e promontory. 

Douglas could, therefore, safely mass the 
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bulk of his availabU? I’oices north of tbt> Lys 
and fight a third Battle of V^pres. 

Now iindouhtcdly, from a strati'gical point of 
view, the most fav ourahle direction for the Allies 
to deliver their main stroke was against tlie 
extreme ({erman right in Belgium. For this 
it was a necessary preliminary to improve the 
British [losilion at Vpres, [lushing back the 
(Jerman trenches from the location they held 
which completely dominated our own. 

The aim of Joffre and French in If) 1 4 at tlio 
first Battle of Vpres and at tlie Battle of the 
Yser had been to move on Ghent, so os to turn 
the right flank of the Geimati Army, Met by 
an enormous superiority of men and guns, 
they bad been forced to ado[)t the defensive?. 
Tlianks largely to inundations, the Duke of 
Wiirteinberg’s army had been baffled on the 
Yser and the Germans had been unable to 
force their way along the coast to Dunkirk 
and Calais. 

In June 1917 the enemy's outposts were in 
the Dunes, well east of Nieuport. Thenci>, 
southwards, by Dixmude, extended a lagoon 
to the edge of the forest of ffouthulst north 
of Ypres and east of the canal which connects 
the Yser with the Lys. As the tongue of dry 
land between Nieuport ami OstenQ was of no 
great width and the enemy’s coast batteries 
forbade a lauding from the sea, the area in 
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On the 1 9 th about noon five regiments of the 
Prussian Guard, preceded by shock-troops, 
mounted hravely through the French barrage 
and, after frightful losses, reached the crest of 
the Hog’s Back. They were hurleii backwards 
from the Vauolerc, Casemates and California 
plateaux, but Brandenburgers managed to 
cling to 700 yards of French trench between 
the two last-mentioned table-lands. At 8.. 10 
p.m. the assaults were renewed by the Guards 
and Brandenburgers, and the struggle continued 
till an advanced hour of the night. The French 
defended themselves with magnificent valour. 
When day broke the situation wa.s unchanged, 
but the northern slopes and the crests were 
covered with the dead and dying. On the 20th 
and 2l8t the Gormans between Fort do la Mal- 
maison and the Hurtebiso Farm attacked, 
north of Braye, south-west and south-east of 
Cerny, and south of Aillos. At the first of those 
points they wore speedily repulsed, and soutli- 
west of Cerny the assault, supported by flame- 
tlirowors, failed. South-east of Cerny, however, 
the enemy twice ponetratofl the french first 
trench on a front of 300 yards. On each occa- 
sion a vigorous counter-attack sent him flying. 
South of Aillos two assaults were repulsed by 
bombing. 


• 

Sunday, July 22, saw a renewal of the battle 
for the Vauclerc, Casemates, and California 
plateaux. The Prussian 5th Reserve Division 
and the 15th Bavarian Division had been 
brought up to support tlic Guards. At 
4 a.m. a fiu-ious bombardment opened, and 
an Irour later the Guards, with tlio Prussian 
troops on their left and Bavarians on their 
right, mounted to the assault. The atmosphere 
that day was remarkably clear, and the 
French artillery wrought terrible execution 
among the clearly defined masses struggling 
upwards. Between Flurtebise Farm and the 
Casemates plateau the German waxes were 
literally torn to pieces as soon os they left 
their cover. On the Casemates and California 
plateaux the French flung back the enemy 
with bayonet and grenade ; but still charge 
succeeded charge througii the long summer’s 
day, and well into the night. The enemy was 
finally expelled from the Casemates, though 
on the California plateau he secured a footing 
in the northern trench. All attempts, however, 
to enter the French support trenches, were 
bloodily repulsed, some of the Prussian regi- 
ments losing half their effectives. 

Iho next day (Monday, July 23) there was a 
lull in the infantry fighting, but the bombard- 
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A FRENCH RAID ON THE GHEMIN-DES-DAMES : “OVER THE TOP.“ 


inent of the plateaux contirmed with unabated 
v’iolenee. The bare top of the ridge was swept 
by a continuous teni|)e8t of heavy shells from 
V>oth sides. On the morning of the 24th 
Touraine and Marne-et- Loire troops wore sent 
forward and, in spite of the desperate resistanei? 
made by the Clennans, recaptured all the lost 
ground on the California plateati with the 
exception of a small and complet(‘ly wrecked 
work, and ejected the enemy from the Case- 
mates plateau and its environs. Several 
counter-attacks were refiulsed on that and the 
next day, when at 5 a.m. an ineffective assault 
on the California |)lat(^au failed. The six davs’ 
battle for the Vauclerc, (^isernates, and Cali- 
fornia plateaux liad resulted in a decisive victory 
for our Allies. 

While this battle was ending the enemy again 
turned his attention to the section of the Hog’s 
Back between the Vauclerc filateau and Kort 
de la Malmaison. On the 23rd he twice 


ineffectually attacked north-west of Braye 
'riie next morning he advanced between 
Cerny and Ailles only to be repulsed. At 
7 p.ni. on the 2.')t-h a wliole division was launched 
in successive waves oetween Ailles and the 
eastern environs of Hurtebise Fann, while 
anotfier division supported the attack. 

During the night and the next day, the 
26th, the struggle continued. Round Hurt/Cbiso 
Kami the enemy was mowed down by the 
French guns, but south of Ailles some progress 
was made by the Westphalian regiments. On 
the night of the 27th-28th the Oennans attacked 
on the entire Braye-Chovregny spur front 
and in the Hurtebise region. They were 
everywhere beaten back with heavy los.ses. 
At nightfall on July 28 they vainly assaulted 
(he French position west of Hurtebise Fann 
on a front of 650 yards. The next day at 
dawn our Allies counter-attacked between 
the west of Ailles and Hurtebise Fann. At all 
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which ft was possible in the siunmer of 1917 
to atttwfk the Germans lay betw^ien the flooded 
region and Freliiighien on the I^ys. This area 
was traversed by the canal known iif>rth of 
Ypres as the Yperlbe and south of that city 
as the Ypres-Coi nines canal. The Allies, at 
the end of the firjft Battle of Ypres, had retained 
a considerable salient €5ast of these canals 
from near Steenstraate on ^lie Yperlee, well 
south of the Forest of HontJmlst, to a point 
north-west of Ifolleboke, some three miles 
from Ypres on the canal which from Y[)res 


ev(;n on the western bank. The effect of these 
untoward events was most unfortunate. The 
Ypres salient and Ypres itself had b(^come shell 
traps which had, it is true, been gallantly clung 
to, but wdiich w^ere intrinsically bad. • 

It hos been seen that the enemy possessed a 
footing on the Yser-T^ys canal bank north of 
Ypres. South of ^ [)res, during the first battle 
of that name, he luiil fought his way up the 
wide valley betwcH’n cantd and (he eiistern 
end of the Morit-des-Fats rang(‘, almost up to 
b(. I^Iui, two and at hailf miles from Vpr<*s ; 



A FRENCH SOLDIER CARRYING A 

enters the Lys at Comines. This salient ha*l 
been greatly reduced in size during the second 
Battle of Y'pres in April -May 1915, when, 
with the aid of poisonous gas, the Germans 
had temporarily broken our line. Near Holle- 
beko w'e had been driven from Hill (JO, an 
earth heap formed from the cutting of the 
Ypres- Lille railroad ; we had had to abandon 
the w^oods, so celebrated in the first battle, 
on both sides of the road from Y’^pres to Men in 
ftnd, further, to evacuate Broodseiiide and also 
/onnebeke on the Ypres -Holders railroad. 
Pu.shed back to about three miles from Y'^fjres 
on the latter line, our front ami that of the 
trench, which had originally embraced liange- 
marck and Pilkem on the Y^pres-Stoden- 
rhoiirout railway, had been w'ithdrawn west- 
wards to the imniotliate vicinity of Yjiies and 
to the Yperlee canal at Boosinghe. At some 
points north of Steenstraate the enemy were 
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he had ce])tured thi- woods north and west of 
Wytscliaete and the end i*f the range from 
Wytschacte to Messines. From Mi'ssincs his 
line went south over the Douve, a tributary 
which joins the Lys at VVanieton. 

Since, ajiart from the liill f>f (’assel, south of 
Dunkirk, tht; flight mile long Moiit-d(‘s-Cats, a 
range of ala’upt, isolatiMl elevations, contains 
the* only considerable omiricnc(*s in the vast 
plain betwa'en the Lys an<l the North Sea, tlio 
pi-osonee of the Germans at W'ytsehai^te and 
Messines w^as a menace to the Allied forces in 
F1ander.s. Their communications with Y'pres 
and the salient east of the canal wn*re under 
observation ami, at any moment, the Germans 
Tiiight take the ofTeiisive and emleavour to 
deprive us of Kemmel, tlie highest point 
of the Mont-des-Cttts range, /rids, and the 
remainder of the range, secured, they would 
render untenable our linos north and south of 
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points they made progress. In the afternoon 
at 3 p.m. another German assault in the 
Hurtebise region was frustrated by the French 
artillery and infantry fire. 

So far then from having reversed the decision 
of the Battle of Craonne-Reims, the Crown 
Prince and General von Bohrn in .June and 
July 1917 had suffered on the (Jicmin-des- 
Dames ridge a succession of bloody defeats, 
costing them, perhaps, 100,000 men killed, 
woundeil, and capturcl. That no sucei>sses 
of the leiust importance had been gained 
north of the Aisne was evidenced by th<( fol- 
lowing telegram sent on July 27 by the Kaiser 
to Hiiidenburg : 


From Iho battlofiolds of a„|ioift. wl.oro my trooo. 
l''Jo7r I'ftvo won fresh luorels, 

1 reoHlI w,.h a Kratoful heart the imforKettahle , I, sals 
of my armies m the West in repelling ,l,„ 
tenacious [lersoverance. Above all. I think of my 
brave troops in Flanders, ivho have for iveeks been 
the target of the most violent artillery lire, un.l who 

! ko“thlT ^f rr" V <t'<saults. My confidence, 

hko that of the hatherland. whose frontiers they are 
dotendmg against a world of enemies, is in them. ‘ May 
Uod be with uh. • 


Had the Crown Prince been winning it is 
unlikely that his father would have forgotten 
to bracket his victory with those undoubtedly 
gained against the Russians. On .Tune 21 
when reviewing troops on the Western Front 
he said : 


I express to the troops gatliered here my fullest 

rharrh*'””’ “"<1 '^y a™ «fnfidenee 

that they, os hitherto, and wherever they may Ik. 

employed, will, trusting i„ God, do their duty and 
^iccoed in gaming the fieaoe for the Fatherland 'which 
we need for its further development. 

The Kaiser concluded : 

I an, especially delighted to he able once more to con- 
jratulate my ^ll-tried Dragoon Regiment of Baynnlh 
o Hohenfnedberg fame. When in ftie late summer of 
lie I sent the Boreoke squadron to Rumania I gave it 
on the way my order to maintain at all costs the old 

r w ® ‘he expectations of 

Its Supme War Lord, and accomplished deeds which 
dl please Old intz up there in the Elysioi, Fields. 
May It remain so. We shall not loose our hold until a 
"®^PPy peace is gained.* 


That Frederick the Great would have been 
equally pleased with the butchery of the 
Prussian Guards on the slopes or the Vanclerc, 
Casemates, and California plateaux seems 
hardly probable. 


It is now necessar y to recount the proceedings 

Hohonfriedberg was fought on June 4, 
fl Sfta Bayreuth Dragoons 

line through a gap in the Prussiaa 

great loss'^''* wavering Austrian infantry with 


on the left wing of the Allies in the period 
X'twoen the Battle of Mcssincs mid tho opening 
of the Third Battle of Ypros. 

King George and Queen Mat y paid thosoldiem 
« ^isit in the early part of .luly. and wore 
received with great enf husinsui. There can 
he no doubt, that such visits di.i a groat deal 
hi aiUn up I, ho troops. Before they arrived 
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THE KING^S VISIT TO FRANCE. 
Bidding farewell to General P6tain. 


General Allenby had handed over the Third 
Anny to Sir sTulian Byng and set out for 
Palestine to take command of the Kxpedi- 
tionaiy Force destined at the end of tho year 
to capture Jerusalem. It may here bo not out 
of place to recall to the reader the services and 
career of this distinguished olhcer. 

General Sir Edmund Henry Hynman Allenby 
was born in 1861 ana was gazettoa as a lieu- 
tenant to the Inniskilling Dragoons in May 
1882, in which he passed ail his regimental 
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THIRSTY SOLDIERS AROUND A WATER-CART. 


it and be in a po^it inn ago in to atriko a I 
Dunkirk and Calais. 

Before, then, it would be safe to break out 
from the Ypres salient, it was necessary to 
expel the enemy from lus strongholds on the 
Mofit-des-(-at.s range an<l also to compel him 
to aliandori a large part of the low, broken 
ground between it and the Ypres -Comines canal. 
>^’om Wytschaeb* undulating but lower ground 
stretches north -eastwarils to the Ypres-Menin 
roafl and then nortliwards past Passohendaelo 
to Stadeii on the Y'pres-Thourout-Bruges 
railway. If this rising ground could also be 
captured, it would form an advantageous step 
for the advance on Roulei’s and Ghent, ami 
the position of the Germans towards Lille and 
south of it would also l)e menneed. 

Further, the British attack might ultimately 
turn the German defences on the Belgian coast 
so that they would be compelled to abandon it 
and give up Osbind and Zeobrugge, those bases 
for torpedo boats, light cruisers and submariiyas 

from which so much hann harl been done to 

•• 

Allied shipping carrying food and raw materials 
to Great Britaijn. 

The plan of Sir Douglas TTaig and OeneraT 
retain was Erst to throw tiie British Second 


Army at the Gernuui salient soutli of Ypres, 
and to expel the enemy from the eastern end 
of the Mont-des-Cats range arul the high ground 
north-east of it bc'tweeri Wytseluu'te and the 
m'ighhourhood of “ Hill «0,” east of the Ypres- 
Ci>mines canal. That being accomplished, tlie 
British Fifth Anny, moved up from the south of 
Arras, supported on its left by a French Army 
under General Anthoinc, the victor of Moron - 
villiers, and on its right by the British Second 
Army, was in the autumn to debouch from the 
salicjnt east of Ypres and endeavour to gain the 
high groiuid between “Hill (50 “ and Staden. 

Since November 191(5, when the plan of 
c.ainpaign for the next year had been settled 
at tho conference of military representatives 
of the Allied Powers, the preparations of the 
British in Flanders had been steadily pro- 
ceeding. The change of plans described in 
the last chapter had delayed the offensive 
north of the Lys, and it was not till the prior 
demands of the operations round Arras had 
been satisfied that labour and material in 
sufficient quantities could be released. The 
work of preparation was then swiftly carried 
to completion. At the opening of the w^ar 
the area behind the British front from Ypres 
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THE ALLIED LINE IN JUNE 1917. 

service until ho reached the rank of major. 
I^roceeding with his regiment to South Africa 
he first saw active service in the Bechuanaland 
Expedition of 1884-5 under Sir Charles Warren. 
Promoted captain on January 10, 1888, ho 
assisted at the suppression of the rising in 
Zulnland. From March 1889 to March 
1893 ho was adjutant of his regiment. In 
May 1897 ho became a major. 

Tho South African War, when he com- 
manded his regiment from April 1900 to 
January 1901 gave AJlenby a wider oppor- 
tunity of showing that he was a daring and 
resourceful officer. In tlio latter month ho was 
given the command of a column, and distin- 
guished himself in the operations round Coles- 
berg. When Roberts dispatched French to 
relieve Kimberley, Allenby accompanied the 
latter, lie was present at the Battle of 
l*^vardeberg and at the actions of Poplar Grove, 
Dreifontein, Karee Siding and Sand River. 
After Pretoria was captured he was with the 
army which drqve Kruger into Portuguese 
territory. Under Kitchener, who had replaced ’ 
Roberts, Allenby was constantly employed* 
serving with French and Babington against 
Be la Rey in the last days of 1900. In Novein- 
b('r of that year he had been given the brevet 
rank of lieutenant -colonel. The next year 
(1901) French assigned to him one of the 


columns operating in tho Eastern Transvaal 
(January to April). In June he was transferred 
to the Western Transvaal. Dming September 
he and his colimm were railed to Dundee in 
Natal to help oppose Botha. After Botha’s 
retreat from Natal, Allenby ’s column, consisting 
of 480 Scots Greys, 550 Carabiniers, and “ O ” 
Battery R.H.A., four guns, one pom-pom (E 
Sect.), was sent to Standerton and placed under 
General Bruce Hamilton. Allenby took a 
j>rominont part in the campaign (March -April 
1902) against Botha just previous to tho conclu- 
sion of peace. By the end of the war he had 
been three times mentioned in dispatches, wa.s 
made a brevet colonel and received the Com- 
panionship of the Bath. Although the fighting 
was not of a very serious character, still the 
varied experience in South Africa was of great 
value in training for the command of still larger 
forces in his next campaign. 

On August 2, 1902, Allenby received the 
substantive rank of lieutenant-colonel on being 
posted to the 5th Lanceis, which he commanded 
till 1905, when he became a substantive colonel 
in the army and was given (as Brigadier-general) 
the 4th Cavalry Brigade in the Eastern District. 
In April 1910 he was made Inspector of 
Cavalry, having been promoted to Major- 
general in September 1909. 

When the war broke out in 1914 he went to 
France with tho cavalry and became an Anny 
Corps Commander in October. Ho was then 
made a temporary Lieutenant-general and 
received the substantive rank on January 1, 
1916. In 1915 he was made a K.C.B., and he 
was subsequently given the command of the 
Third Army, and in 1917 selected for the com- 
mand of tho Egyptian Expeditionary Force. 

On June 10 Sir Hubert Gough’s Fifth Army* 
the left wing of which had been engaged in the 
combats round Bullecourt described in Chapter 
CCXXIIT., came into line on the left of the 
Second Army, occupying the trenches from 
Observatory Ridge to Boesinghe. It waa 
destined to play an important part in the Third 
Battle of Ypros. Simultaneously with the 
transfer of Gough’s forces from the devastated 
region to Glanders, the Fourth Anny, com- 
manded by Sir Henry Rawlinson, moved north- 
wards. its place west and north-west of St. 
Quentin being taken by the French, and the 
Third Army, still commanded by Allenby,. 
extended its right wing in the direction of 
Cambrai. Ten days later (June 20) the British 
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CARTING STONES FOR ROAU-MAKING. 
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to the. hys Jia«i been Horvinl by only one railway, 
tlio trunk lino from Calais to Lille by Armen* 
I lores. At Hazebrouek, a line branched oft 
I’l'om if which, skirting the w’estern eicl of the 
Afont-deS'f *ats range, eoimected Ypres with 
the railroads loading t^i OsUnid, Bniges arid 
(Uiont. Between the first Batth' of Y|ues and 
the Battle of Vimy-Aj’i’as thesf? inadecjjnate 
railway era nmunicat ions had been greatly 
supplemented, and in the subsequent, wis'ks 
they developed to such an extent that Irehirid 
our lines there existed, in the language of a 
war corre8j)ondent, “ a stn-if's of Clapham 
'luiietious, with broad gauge and r.arrow gauge 
trains, all as busy as a London terminus before 
a football Final.” 

At -the same time the roads arid patlis in the 
district were enlarged, metalled or extendefl. 
I'orward dumps of material wen; made for the 
IMippose of constructing new or reconstructing 
old thoroughfares in the crater* pitted region 
d(;f ended by the enem 5 ^ battle was to 

h(‘ fought in the summer, special prrjcautions 
had to be taken to supply the assaulting 
uifantry with water. Existing lakes w-ere 
hipped, pits to catch rain-water were dug on 
the Mout-des-Cats range round Keimnel, and 


tho w-aUn* of till* r,ys was )}um|jed irifu bargt’s 
and then sfei’ili/ed. Fiom lukes, pits and 
hargt;s, pi[)e lines were taken forward and pro- 
vdsion madi) for Iheii*^ rapid extension irj tlio 
e\ ent of \ ictory. Wliat was achi( \ f*d by our 
laigineers may he Nunniscwl from the faet that 
six days after the battle -on dune Id from 
450,000 to 000,000 gallons of water daily wi-re 
l)f*ing supplied to our nu‘n. 

Arrangements w<M*e aLo made for llu* trans- 
port of w'att'?', rations and ston*s V)y mules, 
liorses, and men. So suceessfii) were; llicy that 
during thi* attack waf<*r was delivH?red to the 
troops within 20 to 40 iniimti's of the taking of 
new positions, wliile in one ease carrying parties 
arrived wdth water an<l rations four minutes 
after the captui'c of an object ivc. 

It will be recollected that, Vad’ore tla* Batth^ 
of Vh’rny- Arraa, a plasticine model of the 
enemy’s position had beim constructed. A 
iiiode^ hut on a larger scale covering more than 
an acre of ground, had also been imide of the 
Gorman lines. There, officers and imai could 
study hour by hour ininiature rep rod iic I ions 
of the ruined villages, farms, inns and shattered 
woods Thanks to our airmen, most of tho 
Gorman trenches, redoubts and “ pill -boxes h 
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relieved tko French between St. Oeorges and 
the North Sea, and on J une 15 General Anthoino 
with the French First Army replaced the Bel- 
gians holding the line from Boesinghe, the 
extreme left of Gough’s Fifth Army. andNord- 
schoote, south of Dixmude, on the Yperleo Canal. 

To mask as far as possible the complicated 
movements connected with the shifting of these 
hundreds of thousands of troops. Sir Douglas 
Haig, while the preparations for his great offen- 
sive at Ypres were being finished, maintained 
an offensive attitude at various points between 
Ypros and St. Quentin. On .Juno 12, in the 


north-east to south-west across and south of 
the canal before Hollebeke. tierrna., counter- 
attacks on the 16th for the recovery of the 
earthwork and these trenches broke down. 

The enemy in these combats had lost over 
150 prisoners, one howitzer, four field guns, and 
seven rnachine-guns. 

Simultaneously we continued to press the 
Germans in the salient between St. Yves and 
the Lys. South-east of Arras, at about 7.30 
a.m. on the morning of the 14th, Scottish and 
Kastem County troops, without a preliminary 
bombardment, attacked on a front of some 


1 



FRENCH TROOPS ENCAMPED PENDING A CHANGE OF SECTOR. 


morning, our line was slightly advanced south 
of Lens astride the Souchez River, 17 prisoners 
and three machine-guns being captured, and a 
counter-attack of the Germans delivered after 
dark was repulsed. In the night of the 12th- 
1 3th we raided the enemy's front north-west of 
St. Quentin at Le Verguier, south-east of 
Bullecourt, at Lagnicourt, in the La Bass6e 
salient and north-east of Neuve Chapelle. On 
the night of the 14th the small oval earthwork 
on the north bank of the Ypres-Comines c^nal, 
whwh had resisted the efforts of the Londoners 
at the Battle of Messines, was at last reduced, 
together with oertain trenches running, from 


three-quarters of a mile and carried the high 
ground east of Monchy -lo-Preux, known as Infan 
try Hill, capturing 175 Bavarians, two officers, 
and a couple of machine-guns. The survivors 
of the Geitnan garrison fled dow'ii the communi- 
cation trenches to the Vert and Sart Woods. At 
night and during the morning of the 15th the 
German positions wore raided east of Loos and 
north-^vost of Bullecourt, where a strong point 
was captured and retained. Early on the mom- 
ing of the 18th shock-troops dislodged the Scot- 
tish and Eastern Counties men from parts on the 
edge of Infantry Hill, the summit of which, how- 
ever, remained in the possession of the British* 
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vv(>rt} indicated on it The battle had been 
rehearsed bit by bit. Particular featuroH on 
the model had been, in another place, onlargod 
to their natural size and infantrymen carefully 
trained to act against them. 

The front selected for attack measured nearly 
10 miles, from Mt. Sorrel to St. Yves. Our 
final objective was the Oosttaverne hiTi<‘, wliich 
lay between tliese two points, beginning 
at Mt. Sorrel, it extended south- west war<l.s 
through “ Hill 00 “ to the Y|)res-Comiiiey 
canal. West of the canal, it ran just south 
of St. Eloi and ascended to the Grainl Hois 
north of Wytschaete. Skirling the western 
side of thi.H wood, it went southwards well 
to the west of the village of Wytsehacte (200 ft. 
high), which coimnanded tlu^ ruins of Ypre.-, 
and the whole of the Hritish positions in the 
salient east of the Yser-Lys canal. North-east 
of Wulvergliem the German line zig-zaggerl 
eastward down the valley of the Steenebeek 
— a tributary of the Iloyve — traversed this 
rivulet and, on the southern slopes of the spur 
of Messines, again turned southwards, crossed 
the Douve and ended east of St. Yves. Mes- 
sines, behind the German front, besides giving 
observers there a wide view of the yalley of the 
Lys, enfiladed the British lines from the Douvo 
to the Lys. 

The main road from Ypres to Armontiores 
on the Lys passed through St. Kloi and crossed 
the Wytschaete-Mes.sines ridge. From St. 
Eloi another chausee went east of the ridge, 
through the low ground between it and the 
Ypres-Comines canal to Warneton, also on the 
Lys. On this high road, level with Wytschaete, 
was the village of Oosttaverne, and level with 
Messines that of Gapaard. The villages of 
Hollebeke (north-east of Oosttaverne) and 
Houthem (north-east of Gapaard) on the 
western bank, the chateau of Hollebeke and the 
hamlet of Kortowilde on the eastern bank, 
barred an advance to the Lys along the canal, 
and beyond, or east of, the canal the famous 
broken and wooded ground roimd Klein -Zille- 
beke lay in the path of our men. 

In the sector of the arc between the Ypres- 
Menin road and the canal the most important 
features were Mount Sorrel and “ Hill 60.” The 
latter, since the Second Battle of Ypres, had 
been constantly attackeef aViove and below the 
surface of the ground. The German position 
in this part was a mass of tunnels and redoubts. 
As “ Hill 60 ” was the most favourable of their 
throe artillery observation posts in the Ypres 


region, the Gei’inans had used their best en- 
£ 

deavours to strengthen its defence.^. To give 
one instance, tliey had constructed a timbered 
gallery leading to a cha^nber 8 ft^ high. The 
roof of this roco])tacle consisted of concrete 6 ft. 
thick in uhich were embeckled masses of iron 
rails, rivetted solidly together. A flight of 
steps led up to a horizontal loophole in the outet* 
wall, through which could bo seen the whole 
of Ypre.s, the back of Mt. Sorrel and all our 
intricate mesh of trenches on the flank of th«? 
city. 

Between “ Hill 60 ” and the canal there were 
two spoil banks, one behind the other, very 
strongly prepared for defence. 

Beyond and on the edge of the canal and west 
of Holkibekcs was a park surrounded with a 
wood, “Battle Woo<l ” or “Ravine Wood.” 
In this, opposite the second of the spoil banks, 
were the ruins of the Chateau Mattliieu or 
White Chateau, once a tine mansion. In the 
park surrounding it a stream, in plaints 20 ft. 
broad, connected the canal with an artiticial 
lake, south of which were the remains of some 
largt^ stables. Th(» timber in park and woods 
had been cut down and torn by shell hr(», l)ut 
the trunks and l)ranches with the brick work 
still afforded some cover to the garrison, when 
it emerged from its underground shelters there. 

A straight road or drive, the Damm Strasse, 
ran up from the White Cliatoau to Wytscliaete. 
This road was partly sunken and partly, in 
front of St. Eloi, raised on an embankment 
half a mile long and some 16 ft. high. The sun- 
ken portion of the road was protected by deep 
concreted dug-outs, which sheltered the neces- 
sary garrisons, while on the embankment were 
rows of “pill-boxes.” In front of the Damm 
Strasse facing St. Eloi was the “Mound,” a 
heap of earth, the spoil bank from a tunnel. 
This mound had been lost by the Canadians 
the year before. Its surface w^as now pitted 
with craters produced by our mines. 

South of the Damm Strasse were iriniimorable 
redoubts and stretches of barbed wire. An inn 
on the side of the St. Eloi- Warneton road, called 
In de Sterkie, liad been converted into a for- 
midable defence. Between the latter road and 
Wytschaeto lay Oosttaverne Wood, honey- 
combed with dug-outs, while, nearer Warneton, 
the villages of Oosttaverne, Wambeke and 
Gapaard had been prepared for a stout defence 
by the enemy’s engineers. 

Two chord positions had been constructefl 
south of the Damm Strasse. The first ran 
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Tlio sultry weather was now broken by n 
series of violent thunderstorms, accompanied 
l)y gales of wind which uprooted trees and over- 
turned wagons, thus interfering with Sir Douglas 
Haig’s preparations for the Ypres offensive. 

During the next few days there was little to 
report. We raided on t he night of the 1 8th- 1 9th 
the Gennan lines south-east of i..e Verguier 
and in the neighbourhood of the Bapaume- 
Cainbrai chausse^e and gained some ground 
south of the Cojeul and nuth of the Souchez 
rivers. We also recovered the posts lost on 
the edge of Infantry Mill. The Germans foui* 
times counter-attacked ineffectually in the 
Souchez region. Raids of the enemy east of 
Ktjc'diy and at Gviilleinont Farm hard by, weie 
repulsed on the night of the 21st-22nd ; ours 
south-east of Qia^ant and in the Neuve Chapelle 
and Armentidres regions were successful. 
The next evening Portuguese troops ♦ south of 

* Tho PortiigueHe troops have boon dealt with to a 
largo extent in Chapter CXLVI. 'I’heir prosonc© on the 
battlofieidH of Franco was a gallant proof of Portugar.s 
adherence to hor old ally, England, and recalled the days 
of the PeniiiHulur War, when Portuguese troops had 
fought HO MToll in Wellington’H Army. Their uniform was 
out in the English fasiiiori, but tho colour was a modihea* 
tion of the French “bleu d’horizon,” resembling tlio 
Fnmch grey of the old Indian Light Cavalry regiments. 


Armenti^res killed or captured the ifhole of a 
German patrol ; the enemy’s positions north of 
Gavreile were entered and a successful operation 
near Warneton was carried ouP by us. On 



GERMAN OFFICERS TESTING A 
MACHINE-GUN AT OSTEND. 


the morning of the 24th parties of the enemy 
approaching our trenches south-east of Armen- 
tieres and south-east of Gavreile wore caught 
by our guns 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE ADVANCE. 


Australians examining a large scale model of the battlefield. 


slightly to the oast of Oosttaveme. The second 
— a little more than a mile to the east of the 
first. — was known as the Warneton line, because 
it ended at that town. Both barriers would 
have to be dealt with by the British descending 
fioni St. Kloi to the Lys. 

From Wytsohaete to the White Chateau and 
the Ypres-Comines canal stretched the Damm 
Straase, with its bplt of “ pill-boxes.” Between 


the Mound and the Grand Bois was a series of 
formidable defence.s w ilh barbed-wire entangle- 
ments covering the Wytschaole end of the 
Wytschactc-Messines ridge. The Grand Bois 
was powerfully fortified, and just below the 
eastern crest, of the ridge were obstacles called 
the Obvious Trench ami Obvious Alley. 
Beyond them a farm building, known as the 
North House, had been made into a nest of dug- 
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BOESINGHE; ARTILLERY PASSING 

The night of the 24th-25th and the day of 
Juno 25th were dintingnishod by a numbor of 
minor operationn on our part between Hoogo 
and Epehy Below the Messines ridge the 
British established posts on the Warnoton 
road, almost a mile above the village imme- 
diately in front of the Warnoton line. Tho 
anxiety of the Germans in this quarter was 
evidenced by the fires of destruction buniing 
in Comines. East of Vermelles ataiding party 
captm’ed two mine-throwers, and remained 
some two hours in the Gennan line, bombing 
dug-outs and communication trenches. Near 
Roeux on the banks of the Scarpe five Germans 
were captured, while south of the Scarpe our 
raids near Bullecourt and Ep^hy gave useful 
results. Close to the canal side at Vendhuille 
the garrison of a redoubt was annihilated. 

It was, however, on the outskirts of Lens 
that the most successful action was fought. 
A stroke at Lens was, perhaps, the li^ovement 
best calculated to mystify Prince Rupprecht 
as t-o the region selected for the coming Anglo* 
French offensive. General Home’s troops 
were already north, west, and south of Lens, 
and it might well be expected that the British 
would endeavour to eject the Germans out of 
^ tiiat important mining centre belore> they 


. - , . I ffi >/> ktrtf h. 

AN OLD COMMUNICATION TRENCH. 

attciuptcd to make a further advance north 
of the Lys. ^ 

'J’o protect Lens the enemy had been busy 
blowing up the roads on its south side in t he 
Avion area, and he liad flooded the fiat land 
between I^ens and Avion south of the Souchez 
river. A lake lialf a mile broad aud a mile 
long had been formed, out of which rose 
the ruins of the industrial suburb known as 
Cit^ St. Antoine. The immense railway yards 
there were under water. Almost every build- 
ing in the Cite du Moulin, the western suburb 
of Lons, had been levelled to the ground to 
give the garrison of the city a good field of 
fire. Similar levelling had been done at other 
points, and Lens now was but the husk of a 
city. 

To the west of Lens rose a hillock, Hill 65, 
the key to the defences on tliat side. It was 
strongly fortified above and below ground, 
and the dug-outs and trenches wore held by 
detachments of the Prussian 56th Division, 
reefuited in the Rhineland. On Sunday, 
Juno 24, in the evening our heavy guns deluged 
this eminence with huge shells. After two 
hours* bombardment South Midland troops 
went “ over the top,” and, meeting with little 
or no opposition, seized Hill 65. In vain the 
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ouiH and ii.achiia^'^nn shelters. North House 
eoMiiiiaiided the approaela^s from Obvious Alley 
to Oosttuverno Wood. 

W'ytsehaett*, a mere shapelt*ss mess of 
inasolny, harl hceu organizeil as a eircular fort ; 
west of the village a lai'ge wood — Hois d<‘ 
Wytsehaete -and, beyond it, tVie IVtit Hois, 
formed <|efi*nees of the typt; so familiar in this 
war 

Seen from our side, tlie Wyt.sc*haete->ressines 
ridge south of tluj former village was only a 
long, low’ slope running north and south -a few 
fields and patehes of wooflland showing above 
marshy ground. Hot this slopt*, so (Misy of 
ascent in times of peace, w'as seamed with 
trenches, and dotted with concrete redoubts 
sticking up from an enormous barbe<i-wire 
entanghMOent. .\U)ng the to]j of the mile and 
a half long plateau ran the road whicli as<*ends 
from St. Kloi, arat, travt'rsing Mi\ssines, descends 
to the Douve, and, by (he W’est of PkxgstxHat 
Wood, jeans Ypres to Armentiorc^s. 

At a point midway between Wytsehaete 
and Messines were the ruins of some buildings 
christened by us “ Middle Fann." Heyond 


“ Middle Farm,” on the crest looking down 
into the Htetvicbeck valley and across to the 
Hritish linos, were Hell Wood (Rois do FEnfer) 
orgaiiiztHl, like the other woods north of 

f c 

it a strong point with works of heavy blocks 
of concrete called ” L'Knfer,” and south of it 
a nest of redoubts, know’n as Hell Fann. 
Numerous machine-guns in 1/Knfer enRladed 
the area .south V)f Wytsehaete, those in Hell 
Farm the region north of Messines. 

In front of Hell Farm was a ciir\ e<l projec- 
tion, eoncreted and wired, “Occur 'French,” 
and, hard by Hell Farm, another redoubt, 
“ Styx Farm.” 'Po I'eaeh the Wytsehaete** 
Messim^s road our men would have to advance 
down a long, exposed slope, (M'oss the Stociioheek 
rivulet, mount the ridge and earry, beside Hell 
V\'oo<l and tlu^ redoubts. thr(*e line's of trenebes. 
'File road erossed, tliey would have still to storm 
two other trenebes October 'rreiich and 
October Supixal 'I'reTich wliicrh ran soutb- 
etistward from a little east of Wytschaott*^ to 
the east of Messines, and also Dc'Sfjagne Farm 
at the head of the shallow’ \'alley running 
down to Oapaard. North of Dix'oninck Farm 



THE SURE-FOOTED DONKEY DOBS USEFUL WORK ON SLIpSy” RoiMT 

Carrying reels of telephone wire. 
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Rhinelanders were incited to counter-attack. 
They were promised, if they were successful, 
to be at once relieved, but their Tnoral had been 
shaken by weeks of shell -induced tension, 
and they could not be prevailed upon to do so. 

The loss of Hill 05 obliged tlie enemy to 
withdraw a considerable distance south of 
the Souchez. 8oon after 7 a.m. on the 25th, in 
the wake of a violent barrage, our troops 
stormed the brewery on t*ie Arras-Lens road, 
and to the southward pushed up along the 
railway line. Before noon they were less than 
half a mile south of Avion. During the 20th 
La Coulotte, a village on the AiTas-Lens 
highway duo west of Avion betvv een the Souchez 
and Avion, was occupied by the British. 
Thus the enemy’s positions astride the river 
on a front of two miles and to an average 
depth of a thousand yards had been securer!. 
Meantime, south of the Scarpe at midnight on 
Monday, June 25, some 500 yards of trenches 
on the west bank of the Senate, in front of 
tontaine-Iez-Croisilles, had been captured by 
the Durhams after a heavy bombardment 
and gas barrage. A battalion of Westphalians 
counter-attacked while the North Countrymen 
were digging themselves in. The Durhams 
had no time to seize their rifles, but Arith 
uplifted spades felled the Westphalians, most 
of whom were lads of 18 or 19, inflicting terrible 
wounds. Storm troops were brought up to the 
suiiport of the cowed Westphalians, but the 
l>urhams shot them down. Later a third 


counter-attack was repulsed by shell -fire. West 
of Oppy on the evening of the 26th we raided 
successfully, and on the morning of the 27th 
vNc beat off a Cerman party south of Roeux 
on the marshy banks of the Scarpe. 

Tho operations west and south of Lons 
caused Prince Rupprecht to imagine that Sir 
Douglas Haig set great store on immediately 
capturing the city. In tho Gom jan cornmuniqui 
of Juno 27 it was stated that the British were 
attacking the Lens salient.” On June 28 
(general Horne in the evening madc^ elaborate 
^lernonstrations to give the impression that 
this was so. On a 12-mile front, from 
Hulluch to \Iavrelle, gas, smoke and thermit 
were discharged and a number of small raids 
were made, together with real attacks on a 
two and a-half mile front astride the Souchez and 
on a 2,000 yards’ front opposite Oppy. Further 
to mystify the enemy the war correspondents 
after the event wore permitted to state that 
there w^ere “ four simultaneous but disjointed 
minor operations,” a statement scarcely likely 
to take in the masters of the art of deliberate 
falsehood; but nevertheless the following pa^eeg^ 
from the German cominuniqui of the 29th seems 
to prove that Prince Rupprecht was completely 
deceived by General Horne’s demonstration 

In tho saliont west and south-weet of Loot, Mich 
had long since been abandoned by ua aa a batde>grbuii<l, 
wi attack by strong English forces was latinohed ssfly 
in the morning along the road to Arree, • proved to 
be a thrust in the void, . ^ 

In th« ovening, aiftor drumaw, 
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tho^ was a flat plateau, aflo^ding no cover 
till Oosttaverne and Gapaard were carried. 
Mesaines itselt was strongly defended and the 
approach to its weslern face protected by the 
work constructed round the hospice. 

To penetrate the mile and a half of fortified 
ridge and plateau betwc^eu Wytachaete and 
Massines was, therefore, as difficult a task as 
any set by the German eiigineei>j to the Allies 
on the Western Front. 

It need hardly be mentioned that the garrison 
of the ruins of Messines and the southern an<l 
western slopes of its hill ha<l been provided 
with every device for resisting the British. 
.Beneath the foundations of the ruined church 
and in the main square a number of deep 
concretei caves had been established. A 
redoubt — “ Fanny’s Farm guarded on the 
north -ea.st the approacho.H to the village. At 
the southern foot of Messines Hill ran, like a 
tlit^h, the JJouve, three or four yards wide. 
Both banks of the river eastwards from the 
spot where the Ypres-St. Eloi-Wytschaeto- 
Messines-Armenti^ros chaussc^o crossed it were 
in the possession of the enemy, whose external 
line ran over a low ritlge southward.s otist of 
8t. Yves and the Ploegsteert Wood to the Lys 
at Frelinghien. The road from the Douve 
upwards to Messines was wired and protected 
by defences such as Grey Farm and Hun’s 
Walk. The neck of land between the GeiTnan 
outermost lino and the Lys from Frelinghien 
to Warnoton where it is joined by the Douve, 
was a tangle of trenches and “ pill-boxes,” 

The Germans had had over two ycai*s 
to prepare the position above dcscribe<l. 
As it may be looked on as the gateway to 
Dimkirk, Calais and Boulogne, they ha<i 
naturally not wasted the time at their dis- 
posal, and a large number of prisoners of war 
had been ceaselessly at work on tliis sector. 

Anticipating danger in this quarter, Hinden- 
burg had entrusted the defence to General 
Sixt von Armin, a veteran of the war of 1870-1, 
who had fought at Qravelotte and had recently 
commanded a corps at the Battle of the Soiiune. 
The Fourth Army imder him was posted between 
the Douve and the Ypres-Monin rood. South of 
the Douve the right wing of the Gennan Sixth 
Army held the line to the Lys at Frelinghien, 
while aevoral divisions were held in reserve 
at Bruges and elsewhere ready to support 
Sixt von Armin, should he be attacked. 

To deal with, the British Tanka four of the 
new anti-tank batteries were stationed behind 


the second-line trenches on the Wytschaete- 
Messines ridge. Two were close to Wytschaete, 
two near Messines. Each battery consisted of 
six short 7*7 cm. guns mounted on low carriages 
wluch could be rapidly moved along the 
trenches. They fireii shells capable of pone- 



[Ojfficial photograph. 

SAPPERS DIGGING A COMMUNICATION 
TRENCH NEAR MESSINES. 


trating the walls of a tank, which if hit by one 
of those was almost certain to bo rendered 
fiors-dc-combat. But on this occasion those 
weapons ditl little hann. On© battery was 
literally knocked to pieces by our artillery 
as its position had been accurately ascertained 
by one of our aeroplanes, although only brought 
into action at the last momtait. Tn this par- 
ticular instance three of the six guns were 
actually struck by direct hits. 

Quite early in .luue, when the British, 
intensive boinbartlmont was already in progress, 
Sixt von Armin warned his troops that they 
would be attacked. The front of the expected 
battle was defined with considerable accuracy. 
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attacked between Hulluch and M^ricourt. and from 
Freenoy to Qavrelle. Near Hulluoh, ae well ae bet^u 

^ven *>Mk,by our fire, and ag a result of our colter- 
thrust. West of Loos, after violent aghtiuK with our 

I'^Net T*”' “ "r was not carried 

. Near Avion a first assault was launched wifh 

extraordinary energy, but foiled oomplotoly The 

Zte “attack T‘“ "P 

ments, Ihis attack also was frustrated by our Hre 

and counter-thrust. Between Fresnoy and Ga^reU 

ht* t"m^ stream of fresh troop! 

h., storming wave.,, which at first collapsed with heTvv 
losses under our artillery activity. ^ 

After fierce close-quarter battles, the British estab 

Gftvmlle T ‘**'™'*" Oppy and the windmill of 
travrello in our foremost lines. 

bli^l T°'^ admirably. The enemy suitered 

blo^y los^ against our well-orgonized defence and 
in tho hand-to-hand fightinj^. 

The bombardment began soon after 7 p.m. 
and was crushing in its effect. A thousand 
guns suddenly opened and the earth trembled 
with their reverberations, while a crown of 
biu-stmg shells was formed round Lens. 
Directly afterwards heaven’s thunder mingled 
with that of the guns. The day had been 
threatening and tho sky was overcast. A 
violent thunderstorm, accompanied by tropi- 
eal rain, burst, and the jagged lightning 


•'» -n". Tl,n„„gh 

xlvncod. KoHh o( Lens 
>n the Loos region, English troops stormed 
certain trenches in the Cite St. Laurent area. 
Here the men of the Prussian 8th Division 
ought stubbornly and, as the attack was not 
intended by General Horne to be pressed home. 

Astride tho Souchez river the advance was 
no feint Early in the morning the t^anadians, 
^nth of the river, had pushed forward on the 
^ras-Lens road as far as tho hamlet of Eleu 
dit Leauvette. below that point had entered 
the southern fringe of Avion, and farther south 
Irnd occupiea a trench defended by detachments 
o the .)th Prussian Grenadiers beyond the rail- 
way. Above Leauvette the Germans had de- 
stroyed the bridge across the Souchez. With 
English troops, including South Midlands 
north of the river, the Canadians in tho drench- 
mg ram resimied their forward movement. 
Ihe South Midlauds puuishod soveroly units 
of the 11th Reserve Division, which had relieved 
the 56th Division and wore endeavouring to 
roaoh the Cit6 du Moulin. As for the Canadians 
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Contra] \'on T.affert, tho commander of the 
till Corps, entrusted with the defence of the 
\\ ylscha<?tt^-Messines ridge, issued on Juno 1 
an ()r<ler to his men pointing ()ut that tho 
retetition of tlie natural strong points of 
Wytsehaete and Messines was of the greatest 
iminn-nince for tlu? domination of tlie Wytsehaete 
salient. “ These two strong points,” he added, 
” must, tlHMf Jore, not fall, even temporarily, 
into the enemy’s liands. Rotli must be 
d('h'nd<*d t(» the utmost and be lield to the last 
man, even if tho emany cuts tlio connexions 
on both sides and also 1 hreatons them from tho 
rear.” Tlu^ reserves of the divisions attacked 
would, von balTert assured his ottieers, be avail- 
ahle for th(^ ptirpo.se of rept'lling a,s.saults. These, 
kept in forward prtsitions, would strengthen 
the parts of the line attackt'd an<l aid them 
in holding it. aiwl thus giv’e time to bring up 
the <li vision resta-ves for an immediate and 
powrrful counter-attack. The troops were also 
to be told that very strong battle re,ser\es both 
of infantry and artillery were posted close 
behind tlu^ <‘ront. These were to be used to 
thrust back by a concentrated arid i)owt*rful 


then any specmlly w’eak or threatened point, 
l^ohind all these were the special battle re- 
scarves at the disposal of tho commanders of 
tlie various sectors for the sAipport of ‘threatened 
points or for counter-at tack. 

The Germans had, as wo know, introduced 
poison gas into w^arfaro, although this was 
distinctly forbidden by the Hague Convention 
of July 29, 1899, which had been signed by 
Germany and Austria-Hungary on September 4, 
1900. Naturally we had replied to this by 
like measures. VVe seem, indeed, to hav^e gone 
one better. At any rate, it is cpiite certain 
that German leaders a!ul German troops had, 
as they wumld themselves ex|)re88 it, “ a 
heathen anxiety” with regard to the 'British 
gas, as the Commander of the Gennan 40th 
Division in an Order addre.ssed to the troops 
under his command shows. He sai<J the 
greatest precautions were to l>e taken against 
hostile gas attacks, as the next divdsion on^the 
left had recently lost one hundred men from 
this cause. Disguise it as they might, there 
could bo no doubt that the forthcoming attack 
was looked upon with apprehension, not merely 
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WAY TO THE TRENCHES. 


attack any of the Viostile forces which might 
manage to break through, if the divisional battle 
ixiserves failed to stop them. 

Tlie mtdhod employed seems to have been 
somewhat a^s follows; The actual front trenches 
were* heU.l hy the minimum forces necessary# for 
immediate security, Ixdiind these were sheltc^red 
siipjioits, the two belonging probably to the 
same regiments, and forming together the first 
fight ing line. Farther back, but still fairly close 
autl under shelter, each division had in second 
line re.serve troops which could be used to streng- 


by the troop leaders, but also by the troops 
under them. For the same General von 
Laffert instructed his troops that it was very 
important to detennine the instant the 
actual attacks were begun by the British so 
that their infantry forces, while advancing, 
might at once be subjected to the most 
powerful fire to make their losses as hea\^ as 
possible. An excellent maxim suited to most 
occasions, but one not always easy’ to put 
into practice. For our plan was first of all to 
iKimhard a length of German trenches far ho- 
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GENERAL SIXT VON ARMIN, 
Commanded the German Fourth Army. 

yoiid tl)o point HelocitHl for assault, and furtht'i* 
by hursts of high intensivo artillery fire aiul 
otla'r inc'ans to make our opponents think an 
attack was iinininent at various points. These 
fe ints deceived them and made them nervous. 
“ Is it coming here ? — no, t here ! ” Were 
reserves brought up, they \\’ere subject to 
heavy firo on the road. Far back the lines 
of approach were swept. Numerous trench 
i*aid.s added to their anxiety. Did these mean 
the first attempts of a heavy attack or w’ere 
they merely little local affairs ? 

The sum total of these acts completely 
puzzled the Germans, at any rate so far os 
the front trenches were concerned, and kept 
their garrisons in a constant state of ner- 
vousness. 

Added to t his was the uoce.ssity of seeing that 
reinforcements sent up to the front line actually 
rc^aehed it When a column was moving up to 
the trenches it was laid dow n that “ an ener- 
getic officer must alw'ays march in the rear of 
the column to prevent the men falling out.” 
In other wordh, the men w'cre shirking the duties 
of the fire trench. ” Every man wdio left the 
front or reserve lines must have a pass.” This 
was plainly for the same reason. “ In casualty 
reports nothing is to bo concealed about the 
condition of the troops* on the other liAnd tlie 
conditions are not to be painted unnecessarily 
black 


The whole of the I5r*d Bav'arian Division, 
which, as it transpired, relieved the 4()th 8axoii 
Division on tlu? ridge the night before the 
battle, had been ])laced at von LalTert’s dis- 
posal* to support if nece.s8ary the counter- 
offensive. 

vSixt v'oti Armin, it nmy be tiddc<l, had, before 
our bombardment began, vastly ifiereased his 
reserves of ammunition and the iiumhcr of his 
howitzer batteries. At the same time, iu 
antieipation f)f a reviase, he ha^l removeil 
farther l>aek mar.y of his heuvy batteries. The 
troops in the front line, in case they were 
isolatc'd, had been suppli(‘d with extra quan- 
tities of ammunition, food and water. 

Tlio i‘evers<5 .side of the German pt^sition from 



' GENERAL VON LAFFERT, 

In command of the 4th Army Corps. 


the Ypres-Comines canal to St. Yves was by 
nature of about th(‘ saiiK! strength as the side 
about to bo assaulted. At the crisis of the 
Fii*st Battle of Ypres this position had boon 
.successfully defended for 18 hours against two 
” nearly fresh German Corps ” by our weary 
dismounted troopers (i)robably sonsi 4,000 
men) of the then depleted British cavalry 
Corps, supported by two Indian battalions, and 
by 4,000 nuai of Hiilish infantry tog(‘thej* with 
a battalion of the London Scottish TcT’ritf>riaI.s, 
placf'd in rouglily const riictod trenches affording 
but little cover. Since tlie Fii'st Battle of 
Ypres the enemy had had more than iw'o 
yf^ars to render their naturally strong position 
vastly stronger From his posts *>n Hill 

♦This division had an iinff»rturirtlo and brief expe- 
rience. It came up, wa,^ severely handJod, and retired 
within H houre. It had also suffered heavily in the 
dshting south of Lens. 
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they burst into Avion and bombed and 
bayoneted the Germans in the southern and 
western stress. On their right the pit-heads 
of Fosse 4 and 4 Bis de Li6vin defended by 
machine-guns held then^, up. They swung to the 
left of these and established themselves on a 
diagonal lino striking north-west and south-east 
through the wrecked houses of Avion. But the 
pitheads at dawn were still untaken. Some 
prisoners and 12 machine-guns had been 
secured ; on a front of four miles we had 
advanced in depth a mile. 

Simultaneously English troops from the East 
Midland (among them the Royal Warwicks) and 
Northern counties Imd attacked the trcrjches 
west and south of Oppy. They were held by 
the 5th Bavarian Regiment, which offered a 
stubl)orn resistance. Nevertheless, all were 
carried and 240 prisoners taken. 

On June 30 heavy rain fell, but in the night 
north of Souchez a further advance was made 
on a front of half a mile west and south- 
west of Lons. During July raids similar to 
tho.so in Juno were made by the British between 
Vpres and St. Quentin, and the Germans 
attempted several times to penetrate our lines 
In most of the combats wo maintained the 
upper hand. For example, in the small hours 
of July 23 the Canadians on a front of about 
<i00 yards south of Avion reached the high 
embankment of the Avion-M6ricourt railway 
and attacked the dug-outs in it. As the enemy 
had been employing gas shells on the previous 
afternoon the C'anadians wore gas masks. 
After bombing the dug-outs and capturing 00 
prisoners they returned to their lines. 

On the other hand, the Germans were succos® - 
f ul on a few occasions. Thus on July 25, in the 
early morning, after a heavy bombardment, with 
the assistance of flame-throwers they drove in 
some advanced posts on Infantry Hill. But, 
taken as a whole, they got much the worst of 
the exchanges, except in one instance now to 
bo narrated. 

It has been seen that on June 20 the British 
relieved the French between St. Georges and the 
North Sea. Their presence round Lombartzydo 
in the Dunes, nine miles from Ostenc^, appears 
to have puzzled Prince Rupprecht and his staff. 
They may have imagined that they would act 
in conjunction with some force to be landed on 
the coast under cover of the guns of the British 
fleet. Be that as it may, the German leaders 
decided to drive our men back into Nieuport 
and across the canalised Yser. 


We were in a difficult p^^sition The front 
was a narrow one, our backs were to the canal ; 
no proper trenches or dug-outs could be made, 
water being so close to the surface ; nnd our only 
defences were breastworks and barbed wire. 
A dyke, the Goleede Creek, ran peqjendicularly 
a^^ross our front, entering the Vscm-, south-west 
of Lombartzyde. dividing it into two 
sections. If the bridges over the (‘reek were 
smashed, the troops in the loft section could not 
reinforce those in the right and e/ce versd . if 
the bridges over the Yser were destroyed 



YSER: JULY 8, 1917. 

the British garrison in this bridge-head would 
be isolated At first sight it would have 
seernetl good policy to have withdrawn our 
men from so exposed an area, but to have 
done so would have meant our losing control 
of the machinery regulating the Ystir inunda 
tions. Moreover, if the Third Battle of Y]iros 
resulted in a crushing victory for the Allies, 
the possession of the bridge-head would bo 
of great value to us when pursuing the enemy 
should he evacuate Ostend. 

On the evening of July 8 the Germans began 
a systematic and heavy bombardment of the 
British position The bridges over the Geleede 
Creek and the Yser were destroyed, the wire 
entanglements torn into fragments, an.l the 
breast Works levelled to the ground. At 7.45 
p.m. on July 10 German Marines and ether 
troops were sent forward. The brunt of the 
attack was borne by the King’s Royal Rifles 
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ftO, the Mounrl, WytKcliaeto Wood and near 
Mosfiiiies every mo\ oiiiertfc of the Briti«h, unless 
they were unilergroiind or otherwise hidden 
from view', was visible. The confidenee dis- 
j)lay(?d by von Laft’crt w'as, therefore, apparently 
justified, and a frontal assault on the position 
was no light tusk. Fortunately the General 
opposed to Sixt von Annin was cautious and 
ingenious yet, withal, daring. 

Sir Herbert Charles Onslow Phuner, who 
c<»nunan<led the Second Anuy, on which the task 
devolvt'd, W'as a Dovonshiro man. Born on 
Marcli IJl, 1857, the year of the Indian Mutiny, 
lie was in June 1917 just turned 00 years of age. 
He entered the York and I.iancastor Kogiinent 
in 1876. Promoted captain in 1882, he first 
saw' active service in the Soudan in 1884, wdien, 
as adjutant of the 1st Battalion of his regiment, 
h(' W'as present at the Battles of FJ Teb and 
Taiuai. During the campaign conducted by 
Sir Gerald Graham, he distinguished himself 
and was mentioned in dispatches, receiving the 
medal with clasp, the 4th Class of the Medjidieh 
and the Khedive’s Star. A major in 1893 he, 
thret> years later, served with Sir Frederick 
f’arrington in Rhodesia. There he raised and 
commanded a corps of mounted rifies, which 
materially helped to put down the Matab6le 
rebellion. Again he was mentioned in dis- 
]Hitches anti nKjeived the medal. 

In the summer of 1899, he was sent to South 
Africa as a Special Service officer. Under 
t>)lonel Baden-Powell’s direction, he raised a 


force for the protection of the southern frontier 
of Rhodesia in the event of our being engaged, 
as was then liighly probable, in hostilities with 
the Boers. When the South African War 
broke out. Colonel Baden- Powell, as will h© 
well remembered, throw himself into Mafeking. 
For seven months Plumor with a few hiuidred 
men, though completely Isolated, maintained a 
vigorous offensive, diverting large Boer forces 
from the lines round Mafeking. In May 1900, 
Plumor joined Mahon’s force for the relief of 
this place, which was accomplished on May 17, 
1900. Joining subsequently in the advance on 
Pretoria, Plumer received the command of a 
column. His tireless pursuit of De Wet 
through Capo Colony won him golden opinions, 
and in the rapid and successful advance on 
Pietersburg in April 1001 he exhibited great 
energy. Slightly wounded in the coiuse of the 
South African War, ho was mentioned three 
times in dispatches, received the brevet of 
Colonel, made A.D.C. to King Edward VII., 
created a C.B., and finally promoted Major- 
General for distinguisliod service in the field 
ill August 1902. “ Throughout the campaign,” 

wrote Lord Kitchener in his dispatch of June 
23, 1902, ” he has invariably displayed military 
qualifications of a very high order. Few 
officers have rendered better service.” 

Plumer left South Africa with a high repu- 
tation. In the interval between the. Peace of 
Vereeniging and the opening of the Great War 
he commanded the 4th Brigade, Ist Army Corps, 
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FRENCH TROOPS LEAVING THE NIEUPORT SECTOR 
On bein4 relieved by the British, soi^e of whom are seen looking on. 


molding the coast end of the line with the North- 
arnptons on their right. Six to seven hundred 
yards behind them was the canal. For more 
than an hour the British kept the Marines at 
bay. Most of them died fighting, a few .swam 
the Yser and escaped. The enemy had cut 
of^ the western end of our position on a front 
of 1,400 yards and rt'ached the right bank of 
the Yser near the sea, but on the other side of 
the Celeede Creek he was driven back. 

Such was, in the language of the German 
cmujnuniqtd of July 12, “the great and mag- 
nificent succe.ss” of July 10. The enemy 
claimed to have captured 1,250 prisoners, 
yicluding 27 officers, but, amongst these, were 
doubtless counted very many who were dead. 
On the 1 3th he attempted to complete hus plan 
by attacking south of Lornbartzyde, but was 
repulsed. The attempt was again repeated 


on the 19th with the same result. The southern 
section of the British line on the coast covering 
Nieuport remained in British hands, when the 
Third Battle of Ypres opened. 

It will bo noticed that the operations 
described in this chapter were none of them com- 
manding in results. But regarded as a whole 
they were not unimportant. Many valuable 
points were seized, and the tnoral of the Allied 
troops had shown itself superior to that of their 
opponents. The Germans had lost heavily in 
killed, wounded and prisonei's, considerably in 
material, and to some extent in terrain. They 
had never been able to follow up any of their 
minor successes, and in nearly every instance 
w here t hey had gained ground temporarily they 
had been driven out of it again. It may fairly 
be said that the result of the fighting in June and 
J uly had been advantageous to the Allies 
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and the 10th Division, and the 1 9th Brigado» 
4th Army Corps. He deserves,* therefore, some 
of the credit for the training of the troops who 
rendered such invaiuable services in the first 
year of the gigantic struggle on the Western 
Front. * 

In 1904-5 he was Quartermas ter ^ General to 
the Forces and Thinl Military Member of the 
newly created Aniiy Council. When Lord 
Haldane became Minister of War, Plainer was 
given the command of the 5th Division, Irish 
Command, and in 1908 was made a Lioutenant- 
General. From 1911 to 1914 the Northern 
Command was under hia direction. 

Plumer was not among the officers who 
accompanied the original Expeditionary Force 
to France. His organizing abilities had, 
however, ample scope at home in those momen- 
tous months when fiord Kitchener was busy 
creating the New' Army. But in January, 
191.5, he was given the command of the Vth 
Corj)s, forming part of the Second Army 
under Sir Horace Smith-Dorrieu. His powers 
of leadei*fthi[) were at once subjected to a severe 
test. The Vth Corps (27th and 28th Divisions) 
had to be hmried into the Ypres salient to 
relie v»^ troops of General crUrbal’s Army. 


“The trenche.s (so-called) scarcely existed,” 
says an eye-witness, quoted by Sir A. Conan 
Doyle, “ and the ruts wdiich wen^ honoured 
with the name w'cre licpiid.” On March 14, 
two days after tluj Battle of Neuve Chapelle, 
Plurner was violently attacked in the region 
of Si . Eloi, but, tiiough lie hafi to give ground, 
he prevented the enemy breaking through. 
At the Second Battle of Ypres in April-May 
.1915, during the surprise caused by the treach- 
erous use of poisonous gas by the Germatis, Mki 
V th Corps was on the right of the (Janadian-», 
and it was largely duo to Pluiuer’s action in 
reinforcing tlu‘. latter, that the surprise failed. 
So w'ell had Plumor behaved in the Second 
Battle of Ypres tViat, w'hen Smith-Dorrit^i 
returned to Fiiigland at the end of April, 
Plumer took his place. 

Since the successful termination of that 
desporato contest for Yjires, J^lumer had had 
to remain on the defensive. The Second Army 
had formed the northern pivot of the British 
line, w'hen it attacked to pierce the (hjrnian 
position at Loos, north of the Somihe and 
north and south of Arras. 'Ihe minor engage- 
ments (Hoogo and the* Bluff) fought by Plumer 
between May 1915 and Juno 1917 have been 
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P ARLIAMENT, at the onrj of October 
passed a rnoniorable vote of 
thanks to the Navy ami Army for 
their war services. In the House of 
Lords the resolution was moved by Rarl 
Curzon, who, in dealing with the work that the 
naval, military and air forces iiad done spoke 
of the extraordinary valour of all ranks. He said 
that to the Army ;U)1 Victoria Crosses had 
been awarded, and two bai-s to the Crosses ; 
and 28 C^rossos had been awarded to the Navy. 
These honoui-s were included in a list of awards 
winch justified the speaker in declaring that 
some of the deeds for which they were given 
were almost past belief, and as time went on 
would be enshrined in legend and form lessons 

to be taught to the future generations of our 
race. 

^ It was remarked in Chapter CLI. (Victoria 
Crosses of the War. — I.) that the new system 
of warfare had produced new types of fighters 
—the airman, the submarine man, the bomber, 
the trenchman, doers of “ things unattempted 
yot in prose or rhyme.” and that statement 
held good for all the^ period during which 

Vol. XV.^Part 189. 


the great honour of the ('ross was conferred. 
Modern war’s appalling forms had evolved a 
race of heroes wliose acts had no rivals out of 
the realms of mythology ; the v(‘ry Sagas 
paled before the glamour of the tales of deeds 
for which the (’ros-i was charily awanh'd. 

Every fresh developnamt Iiad givcui British 
fighting nuai the ehanee to show tliat they wei‘e 
fully qualified to meet and master it when 
victory was raHMled ; and now there was to 
(?omo the hero of the drifter, the smack, the 
“ pill box ” and the tank. It was all wonderful 
and varied to the point of numlring r’er^ejitivity 
and undei-standing ; yet what even to imagina- 
tion scorned impossible proved achievable 
through British enterprise and couragi? 

The annoiineements of the awards were 
made for the most part in considerable 
batches, and in a few cases the official story 
was of unusual length : but there were 
insta-nces when nothing was added to the bare 
statement that the Cross had been given for 
certain special work, these being invariably 
in connexion with naval operations. While 
expediency undoubtedly ju8tifi.ed the with- 
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(1osc:‘ibe:l ia proviou.s cha|)ters. He had fully 
justilnvl liis seltM^tiori and was now about to 
assoriatt? his name with one of the most striking 
sn(*f'(\sses won in the war. 

Aft (a* the irnprovoinont of the roads, rtiil- 
roads, and water supply behind Plumer'.s 
lines, other rnea.sures fiad btsm taken. In th<> 
days protMvIing the hatl le a great nuiiihtn' of guns 
of all ealihies, howitzers, and trench mortars 
wer<‘ l)ronght up for the final bombardment, 
an<l |)oun'd a eontinnoiis jind overwlielming 
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A SMASHED FORT AT MESSINES. 


rain of shells on the German positions. Mo.st 
ijnporfant of all, the gigantio .series of minces 
(k'sigiuHl to blow up the whoIt> main (icrnian 
fro?d position was brought to coinpletioji. 

To olitain t he coiiifnanfl of the air was in this 
ease a c‘oiiditit)n prc*eedent to victory, because 
tithviwi.se observation of the (Jernum po.sition 
was impossilile. Unless tho entrerudimcnt s 
and gun fiosition.s were accurately ascertained 
the attack would liave been very costly. 

When the Arras od’ensive die<l down in thi* 
middle of May a strong aerial onen.si\e was 
commenced against tlie enemy. Hetweeii June I 
and June 0, at a cost of 10 machines, no le.ss 
than 24 Gernuvn aeroplanes were destroyed, 
and 23 other.s driven ilown ont of eontrol. 

I he result of this attack was so sueee.ssful tliat 
t he mastery of the air was gained o'/cr a line 
which ovt.rlapped eonsidta*al>Iy tho front of 
att»ick. Aeeurate ohser\’at ion located eyery 
iKwv trench or strong point. Kvery gun 
position was noted and thti German commu- 
nications to the rear were continuously bombed. 
So far as our airmen could accomplish it, the 
fortified zone to be stormed was isolated, 
ifehind their front line tJie German coinmunica- 


fions, billets and bock areas were all l)rought 
iintler heavy fife. 

The supremacy in tho air which was thu.s 
obtained not only assisty»d our ii^ap-makers 
but most materially aided the gunners engaged 
in tlio work of sweeping away the wire en- 
tanglements, destroying the defences and 
silencing the German battei'ies. Tho devasta- 
tion wrought by the V^omlmrdment vvhicli 
opened on the last day of .\pril and continued 
steadily u}) to the eve of tlie battle exceeded 
anything hitherto attempted in war. Tree.- 
were reduceil to match -wood, the slopes of the 
hills stripped bart% and the villages — notably 
Wytscdiaote and M(?.ssines — were turned to 
shapeless heaps of broken brickwork. In a 
we(‘k the gnus binl rediietMl the scene from 
eultWated civilization to [irimc'val chaos. 

The GeiTrians in the Great War laid sprung 
.several sur|>ri.';e.s on their enemies. 'IJie huge 
Austrian dismonntable howitzers ha-d itNluccMl 
Liege and Namur. Throwing their trt^aty 
obligations to the winds they had intr*Mhiced 
flame throw^ers and a.sphyxiating gas, thougli 
neither of these jirodueed the eflect their 
treacherous iiiv’cntors liopt*d foi’. The Hritish 
Army had also brought inany novelties into the 
field. The Stokes mortars witli their very rapid 
fire of shells ; the Tanks, w hich had proved so 
useful on the Somme were completely new to 
w^ar ; while our lifpiid-tire shells were a great 
improva>ment on the clumsy flame-throwers of 
the Germans. 

Tlu' result of our eontinuons artilUa’y fire 
wiis that the eaiefully jirepared defoiLsiv’e 
virgauizations of the enemy w’ore sw'ept away 
by our batteries. Gim-pit.s were w’recked ; 
telephone lines abov^e ground were cut and oven 
some of the buried cables destroyed, thus 
rendering it almost impo.ssibk'. to keep up com- 
munication from front to r(mr. Korward posts 
could only summon aid by rockets, and it was 
often almo.st impossible to send up supports or 
provisions to the first line. In the latter, life 
w’as H complex liell of devastating explosions 
an<l deafening noise, anrl the garrisons could 
do little more than sit dow'n under it and wait, 
with rapidly detorioiating nerves, for the 
coming blow. Tho general direction of this 
was, as we liave seen, known to the enomy, 
but not the special point of assault Yet all 
this whirlwind of destruction l>ore but a small 
proportion to tho absolute annihilation which 
was to como. 

hor many months mining operations had 
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\ DRIFTER FLEET AT SEA. 


holding of dotails in such cases it was difticult 
to understand the oflicial method of consistently 
vising the term “ enemy.” The systom was 
well enough adapted to earlier days of the 
Cross, when there was no doubt as to the 
identity of the opponent, but it no longer 
applied to the very greatly altered circumstances 
of the war, and it was impossible to suppose 
that the use of the word ” German ” could 
have conveyed information of any value to the 
foe. If a British fighter slew and captured 
Gennans wholesale in straightforward conftict 
— and British fighters did both — no one knew 
the humiliating fact sooner or better than the 
Gormans themselves, and no official craft in 
employing the expression ” enemy ” could 
conceal the knowledge from them. Yet 
” emnny ” was persistently, tediously and 
unilluminatingly employed, and it was left to 
the reader to choose from the Gennan, Austrian, 
Turkish or Bulgarian ' forces ; the selection 
being a matter of personal knowledge or 
inference. 

It was not until the war had entered upon 
its fourth year that a Victoria Cross was 
bestowed upon a member of that vewat army of 
auxiliaries who swept and patrolled the seajs 
in such small craft as steam trawlers and 
drifters. For the most part the crows of these 
vessels were fishermen, and they had done 
invaluable service in sweeping the seas clear 
of mines, in hunting and capturing submarines, 
and in patrol and other work. These services 
had involved constant peril and hardship, with 
inevitable heavy losses. There had been many 


mootings with the enemy, encounters in 
near and distant waters, and in all these 
fights the toilers of the deep sea had upheld 
their splendid reputation for courage and 
endurance. 

One of the most remarkable fights of all was 
that in the Straits of Otranto on the morning 
of May 15, 1917. The circxunstances were very 
unusual, the forces very unequal, and the odds 
heavily in favour of the enemy. The Allied 



SKIPPER JOSEPH WATT. 


drifter line wfiis attacked by Austrian light 
cruisers, one of which, at about 100 yarda 
range, hailed the drifter Gowanlea and ordered 
the skipper, Joseph Watt, to stop and abandon 
her. The Gowanlea was a typical drifter, with 
a length of keel of less than 90 feet, a depth of 
less than 10 feet, and a breadth of 18 teei 
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[hllioti 6 * Fry. 

GENERAL SIR HERBERT C. O. PLUMER, (LCB. 


heeii in pK)gre88 on 80 vant a scale that nothing The project had been under discussion since 

like it had ever before been seen in war. The July 1015, when indtjcd some steps were taken. 

Measines-Wytschaete ridge offered fav’ourable But it was not till Jamuu v 1010 that it was 

ground for subterranean war. Mining gal- finally detennined to begin tho mining opera- 

leritts could bo driven underneath it which for tioiis on the gigantic scale on which they were 

80me time would bo unlikely to be detected by thenceforward conducted. The British Amiy 

tho enemy, and undeterred by the magnitude was . fortunate in having many mining com- 

o£ the task the British leadei's had undertaken panics of Royal Engineers recruited among 

it. For if successfully carried out, its effect miners fj’om the Motlier Country and from 

on the enemy’s front position would be decisive the Dominions beyond the Seas. To these 

—it would be blown bodily away. ^ trained men tlie excavation of the galleries. 
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SECOND HAND T. W. CRISP 


Returning from the Palace wearing hia own D.S.M. 
and hi§ father’s V.C. and D.S.G. 

h inches. 8ho had as crow a mere handful of 
men, and as annainont ono gun tliat was 
ahnost toy-liko in appoaranco. 'I'ho size 
and power of the Austi’iaii cruiser wen^ not 
stated, but at her stone’s-t hrow distance 
she niust assuredly have towered abo\e her 
tiny prey 

It was one thing for an Austrian to give an 
order to a British fisherman turned fighter, but 
a veiy difTerent thing for that stanch seaman 
to obey. So far from hocvling the eiuany. 
Skipper Watt, though instant destruction 
seemed certain, ordered full specnl ahead and 
called upon his crew to give three cheeis 
and fight to a finish. The very audacity 
of the defiance might well have taken 
the Austrian aback ; at any rate, fire was 
opened on the cruiser. Then began a short, 
sharp, curious fight. Anything in the sha|)c 
of a cruiser should have had a very easy and 
simple task in destroying the drifter, but the 
Austrian found his opponent so little to his 
liking that he was content to maintain a 
running fight, the running on his part being 
towards the safest part of the battle-area. One 
round only had been fired from the drifter's 
gun when the weapon wtvs disabled at the 
breech. The gun’s crew, however, in spite of 
heavy fire, tried to work the gun. Luckily for 
the Gowanlea, the cruiser passed, and then 
Skipper Watt, not content with what he had 
done, and disregarding his own damage, took 
his little ship alongside another drifter, the 
Floandi, which was in worse case than his own, 
and helped to remove the dead and wounded. 

It was for his gallantry on this strenuous 


occasion that Skipper Watt received the 
Victoria Cross, the annountu incut being made 
on August 29, 1917. 

Thai affair of drifters in the Adriatic; showed 
the sterling quality of the fishers’ mettle: it 
was an episode which appealed with special 
force to (he public at hom(\ but there was soon 
to be given the story of another fisher V.(^ 
hero which, in sonu; respcH'ts. made an even 
<leeper appeal, for it contained ( la; ekanents of 
splendiil tragedy and sacrifice, 'this was the 
story of Skippta* 9’homas ( 'risp, a fisherman of 
Low'cstoft. The fak* was first told in tin; 
House of Commons by the Ik iine Minister, w ho 



SKIPPER THOMAS CRISP. 


was paying a glow ing tribuU' (o the loyalty and 
courage of tht* fishermen ; (jn Novembia* 2 the 
London (jazelic announced the posthumous 
grant of the Cross to Crisp and the award of thi'* 
Uistinguished Service Medal to his son. Second 
Hand Thomas William (’risp. 'Flu* details 
which were published were unusually full. 

One August afternoon, shortly before thrik-* 
o'clock, the smack Nelson, of which Skiiqier 

189—2 
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A MINE EXPLODING ON THE WVTSGHABIE KIDGE. 


with wliat tliay Iuk^ arcuHtoitTod 
to ill civil life, was rrun^ child’s play, Bufc 
tlnao were fiaturcs in its actual carrying out 
which novel; they A^ore oxposcxl to the 

risk of destruction by the enoiny’M counter 
mines, a <langcr greater naturally than any 
they had previously run in the most dangerous 
coal mines. 

It is diflicult for tho.se wlio have never been 
♦‘iigageil in a struggle of this kin^l to compre- 
hend its trying nature. The gallery is driven 
onward, here and there listening galleries will 
1)0 pushed out right and left to listen for the 
sound’ of the enemy’s counter-operations. A 
faint sound of picks or the deadened sound of 
mining machinery shows that the opfionent is 
also thrusting out hi-i gallerie.^, to intercept 
or blow in our own. He will go on till he is 

near enough to strike, then the souml cea.ses 

lie is loading up to l>low in our gallery. We 
endeavour to anticipate him and, if succetiaful, 
l)low in his counter-mine and gallery. The 
charges used in tVieso cases, technically kn^wn 
as camouflets, arc .smaller than for mines in- 
tended to produce a crater. This is not their 
olijid, but rather is it to be avoided, a.s if a 
crater were made it could be seized by the 
aggressive side and would act as a stepping 


stone onw'ard tow'ards its ol>jective. The 
camoiiflet aims only at destroying the gallery 
and killing the minors without disturbing the 
surface of the ground. 

This short description .shows the trying 
nature of Bubterraneen warfare. The men 
engaged on it once they have approac*hed 
fairly near to the enemy’s line never know when 
they it\ay suddenly bo destroyed by an ex- 
plosion or confined 'behind a destroyed gallery 
wdiich alone can give them a safe exit, and thus 
find themselves imprisoned in a living tomb. 

Besides the inherent dangers of their task 
the British miners on the Messines Ridge fpund 
many physical difficulties in their way. Water- 
bearing strata were mot which had to be coffer- 
dammed off and the water wliich had run into 
the mine, before this ha4 been done, pumped 
out. In such conditions had many of our men 
worked over a year. Well migbt an Aus- 
tralian officer exclaim, No more underground 
work for me after this war.” Oii one evasion ' 
he had been buried for 48 houi*s, and had to 
dig his own way out ! 

Twenty-four mines were constfructedi lour 
of which were outside the front evimtually 
assaulted, while one was destroyed by a Qertnoii 
counter-mine. Of the 19 left many had 
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Ciisp was In command, was on the port tack, 
with her trawl down. The skipper was helow% 
packing fish, and one hand was on deck, cleaning 
fisli for next moming’s breakfast. The skipper 
caino on deck and seeing an object on the 
horizon he examined it closely and sent for his 
glasses. What he saw caused him to shout 
almost instantly, “ Clear for action ! Sub- 
marine ! ** He had scarcely uttered the words 
when a shot fell on the smack’s port bow', only 
about 100 yards away. Thereupon the motor 
man got to his motor, the hand on deck dropped 
his fish and went to the ammunition-room, and 
the other hands, at the skipper’s orders, let 
go the warp and put a dan ” on the end of 



LIEUT. CHARLES G. BONNER, D.S.C., 
R.N.R. 


it — the “ dan ” being the buoyed flag which 
trawlers use to locate shoals of fish or other 
objects. The gunlayer — the Nelson had only 
a three-pounder as armament — held himself 
in readiness imtil Crisp said, “It’s no use 
waiting any longer ; we’ll have to let them 
have it ! ” Brave words indeed, worthy of the 
deep sea man and the name of the smack which 
he commanded. Meanwhile the submarine, 
which was in the distance, in almost absolute 
security, was shelling the smack. The earlier 
of the shots missed their target, but the fourth 
shell went through the port bow, just above 
the water-line. “Then the skipper shoved 
her round.” Again the shells screamed, but 
there w'as no confusion, not even when the 
seventh shell came, passed through the skipper’s 
side, and out through the deck and the side of 
the smack. That terrible missile ended the 
life of the skipper and his vessel, for while he 


fell t^ the deck with shattered body the smack 
was sinking rapidly. Undaunted by what 
seemed like certain fate, the mortally wounded 
man’s son, who was second hand, or mate, of 
the Nelson, took charge, the firing continuing 
and the vessel being dragged down by the sea 
that surged into her. 

The gunlayer went to his skipper to see if 
he could help him with first aid ; but the 
gallant Crisp knew that he was far beyond the 
well-meant help. “ It’s all right, boy, do your 
l)est,” ho said. Then, with the ruling passion 
of duty strong in death, he said to his son, who 
also had gone to him, “ Send a message off.” 
Obedient to the order, the words were sent : 
“ Nelson being attacked by submarine. Skipper 
killed. Send assistance at once.” That having 
been done, the skipper spoke again to his son, 
“ Abandon ship. Throw the books overboard.” 
As a forlorn hope, the son asked his father if 
they might lift him into the boat, but the dying 
skipper know too well how futile such an effort 
at salvation would be, and his only answer was, 
“Tom, I’m done. Throw me overboard.” 
And so, on the shattered, reddened deck on 
which ho was breathing his last, they had to 
leave him. They took to the small boat, and 
in 15 minutes the Nelson wont down, taking 
her commander with her. Dm*ing that day 
and night and the next day and night until 
morning broke the survivors rowed and were 
blown about in the little craft ; then they were 
saved, and the story of the Nelson and her 
skipper was made known. 

Many valiant men and lads had won the 
Cross on land and sea and in the air, but there 
had been no more splendid exhibition of true 
loyalty and cc^irage and resource than Skipper 
Thomas Crisp’s. There was not and could not 
be for him the fierce joy of ordinary battle, or 
the exultation of a skilful sea or air combat ; he 
was trapped to death, there was no hope of 
escape or rescue — yet knowing all that full well 
he died, refusing even to have his maimed body 
taken away from his sinking vessel, lest it 
should delay and hamper his son and the rest 
of his crew. 

The official story of Crisp’s achievement did 
not indicate the means by which his message 
was sent ; but an explanation was afforded 
subsequently in The TitneSf in a short article 
describing how fighting men’s lives had been 
saved by homing pigepns. It was pointed out 
that the work of the Government pigeons was 
sometimes literally a matter of life and death 
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been oompleied a year before they were made 
use of» and these required' ceaseHess care to 
prevent injury from the enemy’s oo\iuter- 
measures* For tho Germans had become aware 
in a general and, fortunately, inaccurate way 
of the work we^had in hand, and wore them- 
selves using a deep -lying mine system to coun- 
teract it. ^ 

Thus l^neath Hill 60 a continuous struggle 
w'as kept up during the 10 months before the 
final explosion. Here we had two mines of 
great importance wliich wore only saved from 
destruction by persistent watchfulness in the 
face of always threatening danger. Just before 
the date settled for the advance, it was dis- 
covered tliat the Germans were driving a 
gallery which would have cut into the one which 
gave access to our two mine chambers under 
the German lines on the Hill in question. 
Careful listening and careful deduction from it 
enabled our engineers to say that if the dato 
for the assault were adhered to tho enemy 
would pist fail to rea^ch our gallery. The reader 
can judge for liimself the delicacy of this 
situation. 

Altogether the length of galleries driven 


amounted to little short of five miles The 
mines they served were loaded with over a 
million pounds of the high explosive ammonal, 
an mnount whi<3h had never been used in any 
land operation before, but of which the aggre- 
gate effect had been precisely ealcnalated by 
the engineers who hod prepared it. The 
whole operation did them much credit. ♦ 

Wliile listening to the operations of the 
enemy the mines had to be loaded, and this 
done so quietly as not to attract attention by 
the rumbling of trucks bringing up tho charges 
or other materials, so that the enemy should 
hoar nothing which would lead him to believe 
that we were getting reatly It was a near 
thing, but was succe^ssfully accomplished, 
and on “Our Day” we were ready and -the 
enemy was not. 

At tho point known as tho Bluff also the 

•Oil October 10, 1885. noino 140 tons, or 813,000 lb., 
of Rack Rock hiwl ))oon employed to blow up tho Flood 
Rock at tho daiiKoroiiH point for navigation known as 
Hell Gate in tho Channel approaching New York. 
Nino acres of rock hatl boon shattered ; and the sni- 
rounding water had risen by the explosion to a height 
of 200 ft. On tho Mossinos-Wytschaoto ridge, it will be 
observed, more than three times this amount was 
employed. 



A tistrahan official photvgraph. 
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to our fighters, many of whom owed their, lives 
to the speed of the birds. Skipper Crisp was 
given as a notable instance— a bird flew away 
with his appeal for help for the crew. 

Simultaneously with the award of the Cross 
to Skipper Crisp there was announced the award 
of the same honour to Lieutenant Charles 
(leorge Bonner, D.S.C., R.N.R., and Petty 



SETTING OUT. 


Oflicor Ernest Pitcher. No details were given 
in Bonner’s case beyond the general statement 
that the decoration was conferred for services 
in action with enemy submarines ; while in th<‘ 
I'asc of the petty oflicor it was stated that he 
had been selected by the crew of a gun of one 
of H.M. ships to receive the Cross in accordance 
with the Warrant of 1850. Tho honours, 
decorations, and medals which W’ore awarded at 
this time were an indication of tho persistent 
and successful war which had been waged 
against enemy submarines. A very interesting 
item in the list was Second bar to the 
B.S.O. : — Captain G. Campbell, V.C , D S O 
R.N.” 

Tho first Cross to be annoimced in the fourth 
year of the war was to an airman, a distin- 
guished member of the force which had liecome 
known ns the “ cavalry of tho air,” and whose 
e.xploits appealed with special force to a people 
who above all things valued and admired dash 
and enterprise in unfamiliar circumstances — 
though oven desperate conflicts high in the air 
were becoming common happenirgs. This re 
cipient was Captain William Avery Bishop, 
Canadian Cavalry and Royal Flying Corps, 
who, like the lamented young hero. Captain 
Albert Ball,* had already won the D.S.O. and 
the M.C. Hero again was a case exemplifying 
such astounding daring and success that 
without the bare official facts to prove it the 

• Chapter CCV., p. 802 . , 


story would have been incredible ; for Bishop, 
single-handed, attacked enemy aerodromes, 
engaged the enemy against ovorwliohning odds, 
ffid much material damage, and finally returned 
in safety to his station. Bi.shop had boon sent 
out to work independently. First of all he 
flow to an aerodrome, but finding no machine 
about ho flew on to another aerodrome some 
tlu-oo miles south-east, which was at least twelve 
miles on the other side of the lino. On the 
ground were seven machines, some with their 
engines riuming. From a lieight of only about 
50 feet the captain attacked them, and a 



CAPTAIN W. A. BISHOP. 
Canadian Cavalry and R.F.C. 


mechanic who was starting oae of tiio engines 
was seen to fall. One of tho rnaoliinos got off 
the ground, but at a height of «0 foot Ihshop 
fired fifteen roimds into it at very close range 
and it crashed to the ground. His action 
apparently goaded the enemy into further 
effort, for a second machine got off tho ground. 
This aeroplane hati little better luck than its 
predecessor— Bishop, at a range of 150 yards, 
fired 30 rounds into it, and tho machine fell 
into a tree. Twv more macliines then rose 
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nrwIcTgroiirid combat woni: on without cessa- 
tion bctvveoii January 16, 1916, and Juno 7 
in (he lollowing year; 27 ciiinoufletH were 
exploded in this locality. Seventeen of these 
wen? oiii* work, 10 tluit of the (lormtins. 

From the beginning of February 1917, it 
became evident that the enemy was begin- 
ning to b<j uneasy at the extensive mining 
operations which lie had in some measure 
begun to realize?. FamouHets were fired to 
(trush in our galleries, and several heavy 
mines (?xplo<led in the hope of sc?verely dainagirig 
our work. One of these blew in a gallery 
which led to th(» Spanbro(J<molen mine, and 
cut through it, thus rendering it useless. Two 
Australians stationed in a listem'ng gallery 
hard by were isolated there. Neither, fortu- 
nately, was injured, and they contrived to keep 
a record of what they heard until both were 
rescued, (^^mmunieation with them was <)nly 
reripened after the most str(?nuous efforts 
and only t(?rminale<l on the day preceding the 
attjv'k. Thf?n the mine was loaided ami when 
it was ex))loded ait the right moment, produeed 
the lairgest crater of all tho nineteen, w liieh eom- 
pli^tf?ly annihilated everything over a radius of 
79 yard'* . 


On Wednesday, June 6, 1917, all was now 
leady, and tho final touch had been givt?n 
to the preparations, wdth a thoroughness 
ami attention to detail * beyond ttll praise 
which reflected the greaitest credit on Sir 
Herbert Plurner, the Commander of the Second 
Army, and his staff, as well as on the leariers of 
the various forrnad^^iotis concerned aiul on the 
artilleiy and engineers. 

The final objective of our troops was the 
Oosttav^erne Litie, which lay between Mount 
Sorrel and St. Yves. This represented a 
d€?ptb to be ca|)tLirod of two and a half miles. 

During tlie previous night tho 3rd Bavarian 
Division was coming into the Oerman trenches 
to relieve the Saxons on the? Wytschaete- 
Messiues ridge, at the same time as the men of 
tho British Second Army made? their way to 
the posts assigned to them, w hen our protecting 
barrage? started. Hotli Clei'inan divisions w'er’o 
caught by it, and both alike sulTerod heav yy. 
The contemplatc‘d transfer of duties never took 
place, the few (lerinaus who tried to stop were 
thrust back a mile by our infantry adv'ance, 
rhe 11th Division after its cxperi(?iico in thf? 
Bullecourt fighting liad been .sent to sui)port > on 
Arniin’s men by forced marches It is not to 
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from tlin lu^rodrovuo, and at. a height of l,0(»h 
hH;t Bisliop engaged one of them, emptying the 
rt'rtt of his drum of ammunition with sueii good 
effect that l-tie machiiK^ <TJ\Hlied iiOO yanls 
from the aerodrome'. T)»e eai)tain laid now 
accounted for ttiree macfiiiu'S ; ieito t he fourth 
he emptieMl a wliole drum of ammunition ; them 
and not till then, lie made' for his station. 1’he 
tiemorali/.ing effect u|)on the enemy of this 
single'-hanelesl, skilful and intk'xihk^ onslaught 
was such that although four hostile scouts 



THE KING PRESENTING HRR 
HUSBAND'S V.C. TO MRS. AGKROYD. 


were about 1,000 feet above Bishop for some- 
thing like a mile of his return journey, “ t hey 
would not attack.” These gallant achieve- 
ments aroused the (^anadian people to en- 
tliusiasm, and this they showed in Octoln'r 
1017, when Bishop, who had been promoted 
major, was married in Toronto. 

In fiassing it may lie noted that at the en<I 
of 1017 7,000 decorations had been eonft'rred 
on members of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force for valoiu* in the field and outstanding 
war service, these awards including 19 Vic- 
toria Crosses — seven to officers and twelve 
to men. 



(CAPTAIN (Temp. Lieut. -Colonel) BERTRAM 
BEST-DUNKLEY, 

Lancashire Fusiliers. 

Bi'fore Ix'ing killed in action, 'remporary 
Captain Harold Ackroyd, M.C., M.l)., K.A.M.C., 
attached to tlie Koyal Berkshire Kc'giment, 
saved the lives of many wounded oOieers and 
men, his courage being shown in circumstances 
of the gn'atcst peril, for ho worked in the open, 
niuh'r heavy fire from artillery, machine guns, 
and small arms. The annonnC(‘ment of Aek- 



SECOND LIEUT. (Actia« Captain) THOS. K. 
COLYER.FERGUSSON, 
Northamptonahire Regiment. 
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BRIDGING A MINE CRATER ON A ROAD. 


I Official photograph. 


lie woud«re(l that it had but sinall stomach 
for further fighting. 

The following extracts from the diary of a 
Oerman stretcher-bearer at Messines from 
May 27 to Juno (i show what the [irelini inary 
treatment, of the German lines had been : 

May 27. — The English are firing on us heavily. 

May 28, — -We have two deaU and two wounded. 
That is a charming ChriEtian festival (WTiit Sunday). 
One despairs of all mankind. ^Phis everlasting murder. 

June 1. — The English are bombarding all the trenches 
and as far a.s possible destroying the diigouts. They 
keep sending over shot after shot. 'Po-day wo have a 
whole orowd of casualiioB. The casualties inereae 
terribly 

.Tune 2. — ^Tho English never cease their bornbar*!- 
ment. All the trenches are clodded up. Xothing moro 
to be mitde of them. Casualties follow on casualties. 

June 3. — The English are trying to demolish our 
dugout, too. 

June 4. — The casualties become more numerous all 
the time. No shelter to bnng the men under, 'Phey 
must now sleep in the open ; only a few dugoTit.M left. 

June fl. — Casualty follows casualty. Wo have 
slipped out of the dugout and moved elsewhere. There 
are many buried by earth. To look on such things is 
utter misery. 

June 6.^ — ^The English are all over us. They blow 
up the earth all around ns and there is shell hole after 
shell hole, some of them lieing la**ge enough for a house 
to be built in. We have a-Toady sustained many 
casualties. 

It is not sarprisifig that nerve-shattered as 
the Germans were they did not put up any 
gr^t resistance to the first attack. 


Alotig tliis front three of the^ six army corp.s 
compo.siiitr our vSecoud Army \v(‘.ro dLsposod. 
The northernmost of these was the X. Corps 
under General ^^lorlaiui, eoiuprising the 23rd, 
47tli, and .5l8t Divisions iu front line, with 
the 24th Division in snp|K)rt. Next this 
eaiue the IX. Corps, (Jeneral Hamilton 
(Jordon, ^ith the 1 9th, Kith, and .lOth Divisions 
leading tho attack, and the 1 1th Division 
supporting it. On tlie south was the II, 
Anzac Corps, General Godley, having the 2r>th 
(Ulster) Division on its left, then the New 
Zealand Division, the .‘Ird Australian J3i\'ision 
on the right and tho 4th Austialian Division in 
re.se rve.* 

The 3rd Australian Division was astride tho 
Douve, the New Zealanders above them fac*ed 
.Messines. The ridge from Messlnes to L’KnftT 
had been assigned to the 2r)th Division, which 
included the Chi'shirc Ktgimeut, In reserve 
behind was the 4th Australian Divi.sion. 

The right flank attack musteivd in the 
ti'efiche.s north of tho village of Wulverghem. 
L’Knfer and the ridgo as far as the southern 
defences of Wytschoete were th(^ objectives 
of the Ulster Division. A iSouth Ireland 

* The order of tho.so Corps u.ul DiviEiouB in givon 
from left to right. 
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royd’8 Gross' was made known on Sopternbor 0, 
1917, and with it were published eight other 
awards. ()f this total of nine no fewer than 
live wen* posthumous honours, Ackroyds 



SERGEANT ROBERT BYE, 
Welsh Guards. 


fallen comrades Ix'ing ('af>lain ('F. ht.-CoI.) 
Bertram BeHt-Dunkl(\y, Lancashire Fusiliers, 
Secoiul Lieutenant (acting Cai)tain) Thomas 
Kiversdah^ Colyer-Fergusson, Northam|)len* 
shire liegiment, Corporal James Llewellyn 
Davies, Royal Welsh Fusiliers (NantymoiJ, 
(llamorgan)^ and Private JJiomas Barratt, 
South StalTordshire Regiment (Tipton). 
Li“utenant-(/olon( J B('st-Dunkley, hy his 
bravery and devotion to duty while in com- 
mand of his battalion, added to the already' 
great reputation which the Lancashire Fusiliers 
had won in the war. Colyer-Fergusson’s 
conduct was an “ amazing rcecrd of dash^ 
gallantry and skill, for which no rewar<l can 
be 1^)0 great, having regard to the importance 
of the position won.” In his case great skill 
and bravery were shown when |)lans had gone 
wroiig, and the tactical situation had <ie- 
veloped contrary to expectation. Confronted 
with serious dilhculties, he rose to the situation 
with an e?\ergy and ability which saved it, and 
he jwformed many acts of personal valour 
before he was killed by a sniper. Davies was 
another exam|>le of single-handed exploits 
He fought successfully with the bayonet, then, 
wounded though he was, he led a bombing 
party in an assault on a defended house, 
killing a sniper who was harassing his platoon. 
The corporal was so severely wounded that he 
subsequently died, Barratt also did fine work 


against hostile snipers, some of whom, at close 
rarige, he stalked and killed. Ho had safely 
regained our lines when lu^ had tlie misfortune 
to be kilkxl. Barratt was a fine marksman, 
and his accurate shooting caused many casual- 
lies to the enemy and pnwented tlu‘ir advance. 
He was an orphan who belonged to the little 
|)arish of Tipton. Some of his early years 
were sju'nt in the workhouse, and in that 
institution his father <hed. Running aw’ay 
Irom it, the boy was cared for by his grand- 
mother, wlio at the time of his dc^ath made her 
living by selling fruit in a poor district. 

A VVTkh Guards man Sergeant Robert Bye 
(Penrhiweeiber, Glamorgan) showed the “most 
remarkable initiativ'e.” He saw that two 
eruMuy blockhouses w('re causing a goo<l deal 
ot trouble, and rushing at one of tlu*m he put 
the garrison out of action ; then h(^ r(*joined 
his compaiiy, and wtait forward to the assault 
of the socojkI ol)j<u;tivx>. VVhcfi the troops had 
gone forward to the attack of a third objective, 
and a |)arty was detailed to clear up a lim^ of 
blockhouses wlnCh had l)een passed. Bye 



CORPORAI. JAS. LLEWELLYN DAVIES, 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 


volunteered to take charge of the [)arty. He 
ticcomplished his object and took many pri- 
soners i and he maflo more prisoners wlien ho 
afterwards advanced to the third objective. 
In all his of)erations he gave invaluable help 
to the assaulting compani('s. ^ 

•A Coldstream Guardsman Private Thomas 
Witham (Burnley) -also very greatly dis- 
tinguished himself during an attack and was 
the means of saving many lives and helping 
the whole line to advance. An enemy machino 
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Division on its was to stonii the Petit 
Bois and the Bois do Wytschaeto and 
assHult Wytsehaoto from tlie west. Welsh 
ainl West Country troops had tho task of 
clearing the Grand Bois at the angle of the 
enemy’s lino north of Wytsehaoto. Tliotiec 
to tlio Ypres-Comines Canal were deployerl tether 
English County ix'giments with the T^ondonors 
on their left. The Londoners wore to advance on 
both banks of the canal ; the others wwe to 
iissist them in cnptui ing Kavin<* Wood and the 
White (vhAteaii, and were also to carry the 
Mound, south of St. Eloi, tho namm Stransc, 
an<l, in conjunction with tho Westerners, the 
outskirts of Oosttavorne. To tho east of tho Lon- 
doners, English North-Country troops fomied 
the extivfin' left of the army. It may be 
point e< I out that Sir Herbert PI inner placed the 
Australians side by side with tho New Zea- 
landers, and the South Irish Division (composed 
mostly of Catholics) between the Ulster and 
Welsli troops. Thus, tho varioas races were 
jilaced in a friendly rivalry. 

Tlie few days preceding the battle had been 
almost continuously fine and extremely hot. 
On June fi, between 0 and 7 p.m .a very violent 
thunderstoi'm, accompanied by torrents of rain, 
V)urst north of the Lys. Tho heat caused the 
juist to rise up from the rain-soddenod low 
ground and covercfl for a time the gro\md over 
which the attack was to be delivered. The sky 
was overcast, rendering the air ivaim. 1’’he 
enemy suspecte«i something was about to 
happen and .sent up V6i-y lights and red, green 
anti yellow rockets from their lines, asking for 


barrage fire and possibly for the divisional 
supports to conto up into the; front line. In 
answer to theso signals the enemy’s guns poured 
shrapnel and high -explosive on the roads 
loading back from our line.s and on all places 
where our troops w’ere expected to be congre- 
gating. The British bombardment on the- 
other hand was becoming somewhat less intense 
as if for the time the intention to attack had 
been abandoned. It caused, however, .soon 
after midnight, a huge conflagration north of 
Wytsohaete, probably due to the ignition of 
an ammunition dump. 

By 2.30 a.m. on Thursday, Juno 7, the clouds 
had almost disappeared and a full moon looked 
down on the battlefield, A party of bombing 
aeroplanes, each showing a tiny light, came 
back, and other machines by foura and sixes 
flew eastward to continue the work of bombing 
various objectives behind the enemy’s lines. 
In the half light balloons went up, dashing back 
luminous signals to report what they saw. The 
dames from a thousand or more Gei*man guns 
showe^l up their positions behind their f^ont^ 
w^hile tho shells they dred hurtled through tho 
air and burst about our lines. 

A little before the hour dxod for the explosion 
of the mines, groups of offieei*s stood in vaiioua 
dug-outs roimd the switches which wore to 
make the electrical contact to dre the charges 
and set in action the huge masses of explosives* 

** The last two minutes,” related one officer^ 
“seemed interminable. I thought the dnal 
30 seconds would never dnish. Slowly tlie 
tired hand of my watch crawled up the fin i s h in g 
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gun wa8 onfilafling tho battalion on the right, 
and Withani, on Jiis own initiative, irinnediately 
worked liia way from shell hole to shell hole 
through our own barrage, and rushed tho gun 
and captured it, with an otticer and two other 
ranks. 



PRIVATE THOS. WITHAM, 

Coldstream Guards, shows his Victoria Cross. 

A Gordon Highlander — Private George 
McIntosh (Buckie, Banffshire) — being, with 
his company, under rnachino-gun tire at close 
range, unhesitatingly rushed forv ard under 
heavy fire, and reaching the emplacement threw 
a Mills bomb into it, killing two of the onomy 
and wounding a tliird. Entering tho dug-out 
afterw^ards, lie found tw^o light machine guns, 
w hieh he carried back with him. 

Corporal Ltislie Wilton Andrew, Infantry 
Battalion, New Zealand Force, completed this 
list of nine. In his case the objective was the 
very unattractive one of a machine-gun which 
had been located in an isolated building. On 
leading his men forward he unexpectedly 
encountered a machine-gun post which was 
holding up tho advance of another company 
Immediately attacking tliis, he captured tho 
gun and killed several of the crew ; then ho 
turned his attention to the isolated building 
and took this post, killefl several of tho enemy, 
and put the rest to flight. 

That self-stvcrificing hero. Captain Noel 
Godfrey Chavasse,* hciuled a list of 1 1 recipioints 
of the (>0*^8 whose act.s were recorded in the 
Londm Gazette of September 14, 1917. That 
list also contained the name of another ofliotr 

* Chapter CLXXXV., p. 170 ; Chapter CCV.. p ^94. 


who was to be added to tho higher rhnks of 
the roll. This was Lieut.-Col. (T. Bng.-Geh.) 
Clifford Coffin, D.S.O., R.E. A conspicuous 
feature of this award was the absence of any 
special exploit or act such as those for which 
tho Cross had been usually given ; there was 
no hand-to-hand encounter to record, no 
dashing assault on a “ pill -box ” or a band of 
Gormans — tho record was one of calm consistent 
bravery under tho heaviest fire from both 
machine-guns and rifles, and in full view of the 
enemy. Brigadier-General Coffin showed an 
utter disregard of personal danger. He walked 
quietly from shell hole to shell hole, “ giving 
advice generally, and cheering tho men by his 
presence.** His was one of the notable cases 
of stedfast courage and unconquerable cheerful- 
ness on tho field of battle, and it was “ generally 
figrood that Brigadier-General Coffin’s splendid 
example saved tho situation, and had it not 
boon for liis action the lino would certainly 
have been driven back.** 

Extraordinary bravery and persistence wore 
shown by Lieut. John Reginald Noble Graham, 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, attached 
Machine Gun Corps, who was four times wounded 
before loss of blood forced him to retire. He 
accompanied Ins giuxs across open ground 
under very heavy fire, he helped to carry 



CORPORAL (afterward Sergeant) LESLIE 
W. ANDREW, 

Infantry Battalion, New Zealand Force. 
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(|uart6r of tho dial — 60 seconds were complete onlookers from the Mont- des-Cats observing 

— it was ten minutes past tliree-^’Fire ! ”* positions, the scene was indescribably grand 

Precisely at 8,10 a.m^ the order was given and terrible. Volcanoes belching fountains of 

The surface^ of Hill 60 was seen to bo thrown orange flame suddenly appeared on the long 

into mighty, waves with a dull sound, and arc from Hill 60 to the mins of Messines. 

moimting upward^ to the sky they were rent in Pillars of dust and smoke shot up to the sky ; 

segments, accompanied by a mighty roar which the earth rocked and the <leafening noise and 

was heard in London and other jjarts of England earth vibrations carried the nows far over the 

The first phase of the battle had begun. Flemish plain to the Nort h Sea. Below, south* 

The smoke towered aloft and among its west of Wytschaete the side of the Hill seemed 

clouds were seen fragments of trench and con- to be rent asunder as if the door of some huge 

cretO) of wire entanglement, and portions of blast furnace had been flung outwaids with its 

what, a few seconds before, had been living molten contents. The Spanbroekmoleii mine,, 

human beings opposih? L’Enfer Hill when fired created a.. 



iCanadtan ojffuta* photograph, 

SMASHED GERMAN TRENCHES. 

crater 140 yards in diameter and 70 fe(?t deep,, 
a huge cavity which w'ould have held a 
cathedral. 

Scarcely had the echoes of the explosions died 
away, w’hile the It) columns of smoke and d6bri» . 
were Ixjginning to disperse, than the back- 
groimd of the British lines was lit up with 
thousands of ligVitning flushes of our guns 
accompanied by a volume of deafening sounds 
which became amalgamated into one contimious 
roar os they began to i)our a concentiat-eil 
fire of the most intense and rapid character on 
the position where the Gen nan linos had sit^od 
before the explosion, and on the support . 
trenches farther back. To the nerve-shattered< 
Gennans, the air appeai*ed to be alive with« 


In some instances hardly w’aiting for the 
smoke to clear away our men went over the 
parapet. As it cleared away the Australians 
saw in front of them a vast crater, some 60 feet 
deep and 90 yards broad — littered with a 
tangle of barbed wire and smashed concrete, 
broken weapons and human remains. Round 
the edges of the crater, south of St. Eloi, there 
tumbled thick slabs of concrete scattered abovit 
from riven fortified defences. At one point 
tliere stood a solitary pill-box among the ruins, 
whether missed by the explosion or flung there 
by it none could say. The dead, distorted 
occupants within could, tell no tale. 

Such was the scene at but two spots. To the 
• Mornting Post, June 11# 1917. 
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ATnmi^ition, ho <lisftbIod hiH so that it 
should be useless to the enemy, and ho brought 
a Lewis gun into action with excellent effect 
until all the ammuiiition was finished. His 
courage and skilful handling of his guns lield 
up a strong enemy attack which threatened to 
foil up the left flank of the brigade. 

A remarkable case was that of Second 
Lieut. Denis GVH)rge Wyldborc Hewitt, Hamp- 
shire Regiment, who, while waiting for the 
bar^^?e to lift, was hit by a piece of shell, which 
exploded the signal lights in his haversack and 
set fire to his equipment and clothes. Hewitt 
extinguished the flames, then, in spite of his 
wound and the severe |>ain he was sulTering. he 
led forward the remains of a company ami 
captured and consolidated liis objective. This 
gallant young oflicer was subsequently kilksl 
by a sniper while inspecting the consolidation 
and encoiu*aging his nxen. 

Seven machine guns and 45 prisoners were 
captiu-od in a blockhouse which was assaulted 
in the most couragcjous manner by Sergeant 
Edward Cooper, King’s Royal RiflcOorps (Stock- 
ton). From the blockhouse, wliich was only 250 
yards away, machine-guns were holding up the 
advance of a battalion on the sergi'ant’s left 
and causing serious loss to his own battalion. 
Cooper, with four mcfi, immediately rushe<l 



THE KING DECORATING PRIVATE 
GEORGE MclNTOSH, 

Gordon Highlanders. 



BRIOADIBR.GBNBRAL CLIFFORD COFFIN LEAVING BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
AFTER RBCBIVING THE VICTORIA CROSS. 
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inyriuds of shells, (lieir bui-sts standing out 
against Ihe pale morning sky, while a>)f>ve, 
Ix-hirul, hiifore th<an, to left, to riglit, spraying 
them with Jiqnitl fire or molten metal, choking 
the] /I with poison gas, smashing concrete into 
atoms or raining shrapnt‘1 upon steel helim‘ts, 
crushing all coinage out of the few who had 
survi\'fxl the terrible explosion, fell the awful 
lain of project i If. s. A hank of smoke and 
fumes rajadly settliMl down ov»;r the battle- 
lield from Mt. Sorrel to the ]>)uv'o : and 
behiral rose the sun, flushing the sky with an 
angry ri*d. On both si<les of the fog eoin- 
poiinded of mist anti the smoke of battle rose 
e.i|)tive balloons, while thousands of feet 
jd)o\e them sfjuatlrons of our aerof)lanes dartotl 
and uhf'tded, hen* tlo.set'udiiig to ob.serve the 
et'fet't of the btanhardnaait, there passing 
swiftly on to pepper with liombs and with their 
J..ew is guns tlie taitMiiy's reinforeements hurrying 
up th(" roads leading tt) the ridges. Others 
w*«*nt on to bomb aertM Ironies, bridges, railroads, 
and batteries. Kew , if any, aviators of the 
(hrrinan.^ \ erituretl to ascend, but the sky was 
dotted with the puffs of bursting shrapnel dis- 
charged hy their anti aircraft guns. Still some 
of tiu' eiUMny <‘lung to i»arts of the shattered 
ridgt', and the c©a.seles.s rat-tat-tat of their 
muehinc-gims showinl they witc trying to 


carry out the orders they had received to cling 
at any cost to the Messines- Wytschacte position. 

Onward through the still clinging gas fumos 
went our men, some held for a brjof time by 
th:'ir poisonous effects, but alw'ays trying to 
follow' close Oil om* artillery barrage. 

Hie feats performed by the men in tho 
reeking, smoke -and -gas -laden atmo.sphero can 
be but briefly outlined. Kast of tho Yprea- 
(’omines canal the tremendous explosions in 
tho Hill 60 region cau.sed a veritable panio 
among the G(?rmans Below Mt. Sorrel and 
Armagh Wood groups of Wurtembergers and 
Jaegers rose from dug-outs and with out- 
.stretched hands implored rn M*cy of the English 
troops. Some wore found cowering half -dazed 
at the botfom of the smashed concrete ob.scT- 
vatioii posts. Hill 60 itself w'as secured with 
little difliculty, aivt our Josses on the extreme 
left were trifling, one English battalion reaching 
its goal with only thi*ee dead and seven 
wounded. Another battalion had a fieath-^oil 
of I 0 .SS than thirty. 

On the eastern and western banks of the 
canal there was a rlifferent tale to tell. The 
J..ondoners w^ere held up liy machine-gun fire 
from the tw^o spoil banks. One of these 
they stormed, but tho other put up a spirited 
rcsi.starure. Tho troops, t hereof ore, iiaused and 
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SERGEANT EDWARD COOPER 
Receives his V.G. from the King. 

towards tlio blockhouse, though heavily fired 
oil. and having got within about 100 yards of 
it he orderi'd his iu<‘n to lie <lowu and fire at 
t he blockhouse. 'This firing failing, the sergeant 
wasted no further tiini* he rushed straight 
at tiu' niaehine guns and fired iiis rcN-olver into 
an o|HMung in the blockhouse, ^^’hereupon the 
nmehine-guns eeast'd filing, tln' garrison siu’- 
rendi'nsl and t h(‘ int re))id sergeant and his 
little band were to tlu* good to the extent of 
tlie s(‘ven weapons and 45 eaptiv^es mentioned. 

'rhough tl iree times wounded in two days, 
Serg(*a.nt AU'xander Edwards, Seaforth High- 


ATTACK ON A BLOCKHOUSE. 

Iandei‘s (Lossiemouth), showed the coolness, 
resource, and bravery w’hich won for him the 
Cross. He located a hostile machine-gun in 
a wood, and leading some men against it with 
great dash and couragi^ killed all the team and 
captured the gun. Having done this, and 
thougli badly wounded in the arm, he crawled 
out to stalk a sniptT who was causing casualties, 
and killed him also ; then, w lien only one 
ofHet'r was left with the company, the sergeant, 
led his men on until the farthest objective, on 
which the success of the operation depended, 
was eaptun'd. Edwards, while? continuing his 
brave and most useful work, was twice woundtsl 
on the follow ing day. 

Extraordinaiy courage and boldness” 
w< r(‘ credited to Sergeant (acting C.Q.-M.S.) 
\\ illiam H. Grimbaldeston, King’s Own Scottish 
Horderers (Blackburn), wdiose conduct resulteil 
in his ea|)turing .3fi prisoners, six machine-guns 
am I one t rench mortar, and enabled the whole 
lim* to continue its advance. This Borderer .saw' 
that tluv unit on his left w'as held up by machine- 
gun fire from a blockhouse. He w^as woimdcd, 
but he collected a small [larty to fire rifle 
grenades on thc^ blockhouse ; then he got a 
voluntecM- to help him with rifle fire. After 
these preliininarit‘s he pushed on towards the 
blo<*khouse and in spite of veiy heavy fire 
rt'ached the entrance, from which he threatened, 
with a liand grenade, the machine-gun teams 
inside. One after another these defenders were 
forced to surrender, leaving to the sergeant’s 
credit tla? heavy total w'hich has boon men- 
tioned. 

Veiy similar to this achievement was the act 
of Sergeant Ivor Rees (Llanelly), who gave to 
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wailed until their comi*a.<1es west of the canal 
had stormed Battle Wood, the White Chateau 
and the eastorii end of the Damin Strasse. 

The rest of the Londoners, rushing in the half 
light along the westcin bank of the canal, at 
first carried everything before thorn. They 
entered Battle Wood, crossed the eral of <he 
Datum Strasse — smashed out of recognition by 
our artillery — and assaulted the chateau, 
which was defended by a company and a half 
of (lerman infantry. They w^ere met by volleys 
of bombs, yot managed to ]Jonetrate the ruins, 
only, however, to be driven back. In nowise 
deterred by this rebuff our gallant men swung 
round its flanks, tossing incendiary bombs 
for nearly an hour into the cellars. At last 
tbe garrison emerged into the open with theii* 
hands up. The stables, outhouses and orangery 
were next attacked and reduced ; 450 prisoners 
were captured as a result of the fighting. 

The lake, which was nearly dry, was seamotl 
at its edges with tunnels and dug-otits. vSome 
time elapsed before these were cleared of their 
defenders, and the stream connecting the lake 
with canal traversed. All through the morning 
and the early afternoon the Londoners were 
engaged in putting out of action the numerous 
strong points in tliis neighbourhood which 
remained to be taken. In Battle Wood they 
also rendered valuable help to the Southern 


English troops struggling with the Prussians 
for Ravine Wood, west of it. 

On the night of Juno 6 the Southerners had 
occupied the tronelies south of St. Kloi opposite 
the Mound, which, like Hill (>0, had been 
hlow'ii up when at 3.10 a.m. the charges wore 
fii-ed. The huAiTiiock disappeared and a chasm 
took its pku’o. VV’itli ringing cheers, \va\’e 
after wave of rifl(?mon and bombers swept for- 
ward, capliuing the da/.e<l defenders an<l 
passing to the right and left of or between t he 
craters. Beyond loomed the formidaVile Dainm 
Stnvsse which, under the heavy fire of high 
explosive shells direct eil against it, was soon 
to be crumbling to pieces. Struggling up tluj 
broken embankment and casting bombs into 
tlie few “ pill -boxes ” left intact, the men 
cleared tliis obstacle and joined hands with 
the Londoners in Battle Woo<l. Hundreds of 
prisoners were taken. 

Descending from the Damm Strasse, the 
Southerners mo^"e(l agauist the Ravine 
Wood on the top of the si op 3 and down the 
Rodzebock valley, the lowc-r ami eastern end 
of •which was being occupied by detach- 
ments of the Londoners. At this moment 
from the In de Sterkio inn our men 
were struck by a torrent of machine-gun* 
bullets. Taking cover, they opened fire with 
their rifles, silenced the machine-guns, and 
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SERGT. ALEX. E::WARDs, SERGEANT IVOR REES, 
Seaforth Highlanders. South Wales Borderers. 


SERGEANT (Acting C.Q.M.S.) 

W. H. GRIMBALDESTUN, 

King’s Owa Scottish Borderers, 

the South Wales Borderers another Cross. 
Having worked up to about 20 yards from a 
machine-gun which was doing a great deal of 
damage, the sergeant rushed forward towards 
the team, shot one, bayoneted another, tlieii 
bombed the largo concrete emplacement, killing 
five men, taking 30 prisoners, including two 
officers, and capturing an undamaged machine- 
gun. 


coming. Single-handed, Skinner bombed and 
took the first blockhouse ; then, leading his six 
men towards the other two blockhouses, ho 
skilfully cleared them, taking no fewer than 
00 prisonei's, tliree maclnne-guns, and two 
trench mortars. 

Corporal (L.-Sgt.) Tom Fletcher Mayson, 
Royal LancasttT Regiment (Sileconrt, Cumber- 
land), did not tro\i))l(‘ to wait for orders when a 



SECOND LIEUT. D. G. W. HEWITT, 
Hampshire Regimcot. 

Blockhouse operations also gave opening for 
the display of unoonamon valour and reso\irce 
by Sergeant (Acting C.S.-M.) John Skinner, 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers (Pollokshiekls, 
Glasgow). This non-commissioned officer’s 
deeds were in perfect keeping with those of his 
brother Borderer, Grimbaldeston. Skinner was 
wounded in the head, but he collected six men 
ftud Tfeolutely worked round the flank of three 
blockheuses from which machine-gun fire was 


LIEUT. J. R. N. GRAHAM, 

Argyll and Sutherland HighlanderN. 

machine-gun was barring the attack of his 
platoon, but instantly made for the weapon and 
bombed it out of action. He wounded four of 
the team, and the remaining thrf*e Rod, Tlie 
sergeant followed them to a dug-out, and there 
he killed them with his bayonet. Later, single- 
lianded, he taekled a machine-gun and killed six 
of the team, crowning his work by taking charge 
of aii.isolated post and holding it until ordered 
to withdraw, his ammimition being exhausted. 

189-3 



POINT OF VANTAGE WHILE LEWIS GUNS WERE HURRIED UP, 
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A private from Leeds — Wilfrid Edwards, 
King’s Own \mrkshire I^ight Infantry, and one 
from ShofIi(^ld —Arnold lioosemoro. West Hiding 
IL'giment -com[)leted this list of September 14 ; 
both cases being s()eeially noticeable because 
of the brilliant success of individual effort. 
Edwards showed his uncommon courage when 
under heavy inMchino-gun and rifle fire from a 
strong conmeti^ fort. Having lost all his 
company ofhcers, he dashed forward at great 
personal risk, bombed through the loopholes, 



CORPORAL (L,-Ser*tt.) T. F. MAYSON, 
Royal Lancaster Regiment. 



PRIVATE ARNOLD LOOSEMORE, 
West Riding Regiment. 




SERGEANT (Acting C.S.M.) JOHN SKINNER, 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, receives his Cross. 

sui mounted a fort, and waved to his company 
to advance. His fine example “ saved a most 
critical situation at a time when the whole 
battalion was held up and a loader urgently 
needed.” It was more than brilliant — it was 
uncommonly successful, for Edwards took 
three officers and 30 other I’anks prisoner in the 
fort. Subsequently he did most valuable work 
as a runner, and guided most of the battalion 
out through very difficult ground. 

J he Havorcako Lad,” Loosemore, as reck- 
less of personal safety as his fellow Yorkshire 
fighter, crawled through partially cut wire, 
dragging his Lewis gun with him, and single- 
handed he dealt with a strong party of the 
enemy, of whom he killed about 20. Imme- 
diately afterwards his Lewis gun was blown 
up by a bomb, and three of the enemy rushed 
him ; but hA shot them all with his revolver. 
Several more snipers were shot by him, though 
he was each time exposed to heavy fire. Then 
Loosemore perfonned one of the acts for which 
alone the Victoria Cross had been frequently 
awarded— on returning to his original post he 
brought back a wounded comrade under heavy 
fire and at the risk of his life. 

Of nine recipients of the Cross whose awards 
were amiounced in the London OazeUe of 
October 17, 1917, one. Sergeant Frederick 
Hobson, Canadian Infantry Battalion, was 
killed in the fighting which gave him his honoiu*, 
and two died of wounds— Temporary Second - 
Lieutenant Hardy Falconer Parsons, Glouces- 
tersliire Regiment, and Private Harry B|x>wn, 
Canadian Infantry Battalion. Though Hob- 
son was not a gunner he rushed from his, tfeucch' 
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then advancing bayoneted the few surviving 
gunners. 

Fresh waves of English troops arrived on the 
scene and Havine Wood was assaulted. Among 
the broken down and entangled hranchus a 
long and severe combat ensued. Companies 
of the Gerrnip,n 3{?th Division counter-attacked 
at the point of the bayonet. 'Fhoy were met 
by Kentish troops, and tflo morning sun 
gleamed on the crossing bayonets. It was but 
for an instant. “ Fighting like lions,” os an 
officer present described it, “ the British thrust 
and stabbed to death their adversaries.” 
Tanks joined the victors, and helped to expel 
or kill the few Prussians left in the wood. 

While the fortified zone from the canal to 
the eastern outskirts of Oosttaverne was being 
stormed, the great as.saiilt on the Wytschaete- 
Messines ridge at right angles to it had been 
<ielivered. On the northern slopes of the 
ridge was the Grand Bois. It was attacked 
from the west by Welsh and from the north by 
West Country troops. The entrenchments 
running eastward from it across the Ypres- 
Amumti^res high road w’ere carried by other 
Westerners. 

The Welsh, a largo proportion of wliom w'oro 
miners, mustered at the opening of the battle 
round Hollcmdschoschuur Farm. Between 
them and the wood were strong points, under- 
neath which were British mines. Like the 
others thesci were exploded at 3.10 a.m., and 
the Welshmen went over the top of their 
assembly trenches against them. Skirting the 
edges of the huge craters, they made for the 
w'orks just in front of the wood, bayoneting 
and bombing their occupants. Entering the 
wood, after much heavy fighting they reached 
the farther edge. The wood bristled with 
numerous machine-gun emplacements. East 
of the wood the Welshmen paused and waited 
for reinforcements. When these appearetl 
the advance was resumed, and ” Obvioiis 
Trench ” and ” Obvious Alley,” just over the 
edge of the crest, were secured. Twelve guns 
and two trench mortars were captured there. 
The ruins of the farm building. North House, 
were neatt stonned, Oosttaverne Wood was 
slowly threaded, and the assault on Oosttaverne 
itself begun. By 3.46 p.m. the village was 
finally carried. The Welsh troops baited in 
Oosttaverne, the miners rapidly entrenching 
the village and its environs. 

Simultaneously with the advance on Oostta- 
veroe of the Welsh an<l W^t -Country troop.s 


ovcjr the northern shoulder of the ridge, the 
South Irish Division moved ou Wytschaete. 
To reach the crumbled village they ha<l to 
traverse l^etit Bois and the Bois de Wytschaete. 
The fonner wood, garrisoned by a company, 
had been mined, and at 3.10 a.m. it was wiped 
off the map by an explosion so violent that it 
broke timbers even in our own dug-outs. 
Singing 

Aiid if porchanco wo do a<lvanco 

To Wytnehaote ond Mosainos 

ThoyMI know tho guna that strafed the Huns 

Wei*o wearing o* tho greon, 

the Irish swept round the Petit Bois and raced 
for tho larger wood. ” I have heard,” said 
an astonished German officer who was taken 
prisoner, ” that tho Irish were groat fighters, 
but I never expected to see anyone advaneo 
like that.” At their head was John Hodmoiurs 
brother. Major Willie Redmond, M.P., who, 
well over military ago, had joined tho Army 
on the outbreak of war. After gallant service 
in tho trenches he had been appointed to tho 
Staff, but on this day, which was destined to 
be his last, he had insisted on accompanying 
his old battalion. Scarcely had he got out 
of the trenches than he was struck by a 
fragment of a shell and mortally wounded. 
An Ulster ambulance carried him to tho rear, 
where, after lingering for a few hours, he diiul, 
lamented by Irishmen of every party and 
admired throug^iout tho British Empire, 

The fall of Redmond, which signified so 
much to them, roused his comrades to 
their fullest fury. Machine-guns played on 
them tluough webs of uncut wire, but iiotliing 
could stop their ardour : in a moment Wyt- 
schaete Wood was rushed by tho enraged 
soldiery. The cries of bayoneted Germans, 
the explosions of grenades, the rattle of mus- 
ketry, all told that tho beloved commander was 
being grimly avenged. Soon only one machine- 
gun, isolated in a defence of wired trunks in 
the centre of tho wood, continued firing. Sal- 
voes of rifle grenades* speedily killed the little 
garrison, and Wytschaete Wood was won. 
Still a German nou-conmiissioned officer hero- 
ically reniainod at his post up a ti’ee signalling 
to the guns. He was not at first ob.ser\"cd, 

section of each platoon carries those weapons. 
They consist of a grenade on a long stem (a spocios of 
ramrod) which is fired from the rifle by a special cart- 
ridge with a small charge. Fired at a high angle they 
come down into the point aimed at. Tims, when troops 
are held up for want of artillery and are not near enough 
to throw hand-grenades they can by the rifle grenades 
bomb out the defenders. 
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on seeing that a Lewis gun was buried by a shell 
and that with the exception of one man the 
erew had been killed. He dug out the gun 
and got it into action against the enemy, who 
wore advancing down the trench and across the 
open. The gim jammed, but Hobson, in spite 



PRIVATE WILFRID EDWARDS, 
Kind’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 


of woimds, left the gunner to correct the stop- 
l>tvge and, single-handed, rushed at the enemy 
NN'ith bayonet and clubbed rifle and held them 
back until he was killed by a rifle shot. His 

< <Kirage and resource enabled the gun to be got 
into action again, and, reinforcements arriving, 
tlic enemy were beaten back. Parsons also 
greatly distinguished h m ?elf in a single-handed 
♦‘xploit, liis conduct being specially noteworthy 
l)ccau8e it was in connexion with a night attack. 
A strong enemy party attacked a bombing 
post which W£U3 held by the subaltern’s com 
niand. The bombers holding the block wenj 
lorced back, but Parsons remained at his post, 
and, alone, although badly scorched and burned 
by liquid fire he “ continued to hold up the 
enemy with bombs until severely woimded.” 
iVivate Brown must be a<ided to the very small 
band of V.C. heroes whose faithful delivery of 
all 'important messages won for them the greatest 
h<>nour. He and another soldier were ordered 
to deliver a message at hecklquarters, at all 

< OHts. A position had been captured, and the 
' netny had massed in force and coimter- 
attacked. The situation was very critical, 
■'■b wires being cut ; and it was of the utmost 
buportanoe to get word back to headquarters. 

* 5>*own 8 comrade was killed in obeying the 
orders, and Brown's arm was sh^tered ; but. 


loyal and determined, he continued his way 
on through an intense barrage until ho reached 
the close support lines aiid found an officer. ^ 
Exhausted, he fell down the dug-out steps, but 
was able to hand over liis message and to say, 
“Important message!” Then he became 
unconscious and in the dressing-station a few 
hours later ho died. 

Tliree cases of extreme endurance were 
furnished, two by Trish Ouardsmen, Lance- 
Sergeant John Moyney (Hathdowney, Queen’s 
( ’ounty) and Private Thomas Woodcock ( Wigan), 
and the other by Corjjoral Sidney James Day, 
Suffolk Kegiment (Norwich). The cases of tlie 
(hiardsmen were obviously clos(>ly related to 
each other. Moyney was commanding 15 men 
who fornuHl t wo mlvanced posts, and in spite 
of being surrounded by the enemy and having 
no water and little food, ho held his jiost fi>r 
four days and four nights. On the morning 
of the fifth day a large force of the (memy 
advanced to dislodgo him. Moyney ordered 
his men out of their shell holes tmd taking 
the initiative ho bombed the atlvancing enemy, 
while he used his Lewis gun with great; efft^ct 
from a flank. On seeing that he was surrounded 
by superior nuinbers the lance-sergeant 1 <h 1 
hi.s men back in a charge through the enemy 
and reached a stream which lay b(dw(*en the 



TEMP. SECOND LIEUT. H. F. PARSONS, 
Gloucesterihtre Regiment. 


posts and the line. Here he instructed his 
p€U*ty to cross at once, while he and Private 
Woodcock remained to cover their retirement. 
It was not until the whole of his force, imscathed, 
h€kd gained the south-w est bank that the lance- 
sergeant himself crossed, and this he did under 
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aiMi it was wot till lator that he was cliscoverod 
aii'l hroui^lit <lown 

'ria; sun was well above the liorizon when 
fhr Irish, issuing from the wood, poured across 
tilt* oj)eii ground and assaulted the northern 
ami westi-rn faces of W'ylsohaete. In the 
m<Nihtimc tiui ristermen to their right, assisted 
by lli<‘ panic caused among the (.lermans by 
the e\])lo.'^ion of the gigantic Spanbroekmolen 
mine, had reached L’l^aifer Hill and the southern 
si<lc of th(’ village' at “>..‘10 a.m. They liad on 
th(‘ way taken ov(>r 1,000 prisjau'T's. 

P>etor(^ nt>on VVytschaeto, turne<l on the cast 
Ijy llic WelsluiK'ii des(*cnding (Ui Oosttaverne, 
was ours, 'riie l(*a«ling companies of South 
Irish and l'lst»M'men laul at first lieeai (^heckc'il, 
but, when the suppt)rls arrivctl, machine-gun 
posts and redoubts wei'c soon reduced. A 
strong point in the centre of the village alone 
<».‘‘i‘ered any serious rc^sistance. It was storme*!, 
and the Irishmiai, crossing the Ypres-Annen- 
tienvs roail, eomnieuced to move down the 
eastt rn slopes of the ridge in order to protect the 
flank of tlie Welshmen preparing to assault 
Oosttaverne. 

H(?twecii L’Enfer Hill and Messinca the 
fighting on this day was exceptionally hard. 


The English troops on tlie right of the ULster- 
inen had here a broadi^r fortified zone to cross. 
The \alley of the Steenebeek Jay before them, 
and tliey liod to advance down its long exposed 
western slope under fire of numerous machine 
guns* hidden in the eastern face of the hollow. 
When the English got across the littlo brook 
running along the bottom of the valley, they 
Jiad in front of tfiem the succession of obstacles 
descrilied at p. 80. 

From tlie Kruistreat trenches to the summit 
of the WytschaeteAIcssines ridge was some 
2,000 yards in a straight line. The actual 
distance tho troops had to traverse was con- 
sidcraiily longer. Tho English were about 
to meet, not troops <lispijited by bombard- 
irunt, but tlict !h*d Havarian Division, whieh 
arrived after a forced march to relieve tlio 40tli 
Saxon Division during the night of Juno 0-7. 

Thc^ chai'go of tho English was preceded by 
a daring hat. During tlie (‘voning, the 
Cheshirt s near W nlvorghein entered No Man’s 
Land tiiid dug a trench I ft. 0 in. deep and 
1,050 yards long for their jump-off line the 
next day. As tin’s trench would not bo likely 

The day before 26 nroro of these weapons had, it 
was known, boon brought up and posted on tho slopo. 
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n Bhowor of bombs. VVoodoock was one of a 
post commanded by Moyncy wliich was snr- 
roundod by the enemy ; but ho also held out 
for 96 horn's. After that remarkable feat lie 
was crossing a riv(T and hoard cries for help. 
Jle returned and waded iiito the water and 
' amid a shower of enemy bombs rescued another 
member of the gallant little^ band. Day’s 
achievement bc'gan with killing two machine- 


exploded. Establishing himself in an advanced 
position he remained for 66 hours at his post, 
under intense hostile shell and rifl^-grenade fire. 

Much resourcefulness had been shown by 
several winners of the Cross in dealing with 
grenades and bombs ; but there had not been 
any exact parallel to the deed of Sergeant 
Jolm Carmichael, North Staffordshire Regi- 
ment (Glasgow). He w’as excavating a trench 



LANCE-SERGEANT JOHN MOYNEY AND PRIVATE THOMAS WOODCOCK, 

IRISH GUARDS. 



CORPORAL S. J. DAY, 
Suffolk Regiment. 


gunners and taking four prisoners when ho was 
in command of a bombing section and clotwing 
f he enemy out of a maze of trenches. A stick 
bomb falling into a trench which was occupied 
by two officers, one of whom was badly wounded, 
and tlireo other ranks. Day seized the missile 
and threw it over the trench, where it instantly 


when he saw that a grenade had been unearthed 
and had begun to burn. Rusliing to the spot 
and shouting to his men to get clear, the sergeant 
put his steel helmet over the grenade, and not 
content with that he stood on tho helmet. 
Tdie grenade exploded, and Carmichael was 
blown out of the trench and seriously injured. 
Tho courtvge of liis act and the swiftness of his 
decision will be realized when it is borne in 
mind that he could have thrown the bomb 
out of his trench, but that would have endan- 
gered the lives of the men who were working 
on top. 

Fit companion to Carmichael was Private 
William Boynton Butler, West Yorkshire 
Regiment (Hunslet, Leeds) who was picking 
up a Stokes shell which was accidentally fired 
in an emplacement. Butler rushed to the 
entrance, and having urged a party of passing 
infantry to hurry, as the shell was “ going off.” 
ho tinned round, placed himself between the 
party and the shell and so held it imtil they 
were out of danger. Then the private threw " 
the shell on to the parados Mid took eoiwTn 
the bottom of the trench. Almost ae 
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to be marked on the enemy’H maps, it was 
hoped that, if the Cheshirea started from it, 
they would escape the (lerman barrage which 
would be itatiirally directed iriore to the west. 
When the hour approached for the opening of 
tile battle, the Chesiiircs, who had returned to 
our lines, slipped into this trench and there 
awaited the explosion of thfj mines. At 3.10 
a.m. the Hpanbroekmolen mine and the other 
mines north-east, north, and south-t-ast of it 
went up and immediately aftr^rwanls the 
(,^heshires and the other Knglish troops picked 
their way through the smoke and fumes down 
the slopes to the Steenebeek, crossed this stream, 
and in waves began the ascent of the ridge. 
The trench whieh curved round Hell Farm and 
the trenches in front of it luul been obliterated 
by t)m* guns. On the crest of the ridge, in 
Hell VV<^od, the soiith-W'est corner of w’hieli 
was entci’eil by the Oheshires, hand to haiul 
fighting began. A company of Bavarians 
aftackt'd our men in flank, hut an officer whipped 
round two machine guns and sprayed them with 
bullets. Almost all who esca|>ed wert* bayo- 
net e<l. The Oheshires captured 14 machine 
guns an<l 50 prisoners. The Saxons and their 
relieving Bavarians were driven back with 
severe loss. Hell Fann and Styx Farm were 
stonneil by the same troops, who then dug 
themselves in. 

From Hell Farm it w'as no great distance to 
the Ypres-Arinentierf.ft load before wdiieli lay 
October Trench with Muldle Farm attacheil to 
it and, beyond it, October Support Trench. 
'Phe (dioshires rt^suming their advance and 
moving on October Trench, got ahead of the 
time table. An officer sucfrlenly realized that 
they w’ould bo caught by the British barrage. 
He onlored the men to take refuge in shell 
craters. The barrage crept over them, inflict- 
ing some few casualties. 

Mtianw’hile the other troops of the Division, 
linking up with the Ulstermen on L’Knfor Hill^ 
prepared, like the Che-shires, to assault October 
Trench. A broad belt of uncut wire barred 
approach to it. A couple of companies of 
troops farther south turned the position, w^hile 
our men smashed their way through tfie wire as 
best they could Bleeding and toin the 
survivors stormed Middle Fai-m, round which a 
few minutes later lay 300 German corpses. 

There was now a pause while fresh troops 
arrived to" storm October Support Trench. In 
long unbroken waves they lined up beyond the 
groups of wounded men. The Qennaii last line 


on the ridge, already turned by the Ulatornien 
ill VVytschaete, was spec?dily carried after sharp 
fighting and the Cheshires captured Despagne 
Farm, repulsing a violent eounter-iittaek from 
the direction of (Japaard up the shallow 
valley. The Bavarians retiring over the ridge 



[Strain^’ 


MAJOR W. REDMOND, M.P. 

melted away iu4<ler the lire of machine-guns an<l 
rifles and never oxen reachiHl the Cheshires’ 
i I n I > ro v ise* I t ri m i el . 

Long before the Octohei* Snp|.>ort Trench anil 
Despagne Fann weri^ curried, the New Zea- 
landers, with Australians in support, luid 
expelled the enemy from Mossines and l<’aiiny’s 
FaiTii, north-east of it. Under heavy sla^ll Hre 
the New' Zealantlei-s went forward thmugh the 
ileiiso clouds of smoke eaused by the i nines and 
shells iiito the valley of the Steenebeek, and 
asceraled the southern entl of the ridge. At 
4.20 a.m. the red dome of the sun began to rise 
and .some 23 British aeroplanes, fired at by 
shrapnel, droned overhead. At 5.8 a.m. the 
skyline of the crest of the I'idge appeared out of 
the ha/e and smoke. Near the northorii end of 
the humps and hummocks, which show'od the 
position of Mossines, the figures of the English 
and a Tank could be perceived. South of the 
village the New Zealandei-s wore slowly pro- 
ceeding towards the site of the church and the 
square. By 7 a.m. the Germans in Mossines 
were all killed, wounded or captured. The New 
Zealanders at once proceeded to dig a trench 
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it had leiM} his hand the shell exploded and 
greatly damaged the trench, Butler, by extra- 
ordinary good luck, being only bruised. 

This list of nine was completed by the case 
of Acting Lance-Corporal Frederick G. Room, 
Royal Irish Regiment (Bristol), who, while in 



charge of his company stretcher-bearers, worked 
continuously under intense fire, dressing the 
wounded and helping to remove them. Ho was 
the means of saving many of his comrades’ lives. 

For a considerable period after the war 
began the established method of announcing tho 
award of the Cross was adhered to, but gradu- 
ally certain improvements were made, and 
amongst these none was more successful and 
welcome than the statement, so far as non- 
conrunissioned officers and men were concerned, 
of the city, town or village to which they 
belonged. For example, SouthsSa, Notting- 
ham, Old Trafford (Manchester), Merthyr 
Tydvil, Flemington and Kirriemuir were men- 
tioned in connexion with winners, the names 
t)f the places being added to the names of tho 
I’cgiment. In this way fellow-townsmen were 
able to share in the honour which had been 
conferred, and in many instances they took 
prompt steps to show their satisfaction very 
practically. There was a feeling that in some 
respects this custom of adding to the honour 
of the Cross by making presents of plate or 
money, or both, was overdone, and that it was 
not altogether desirable, as the distinction of 
the deo^tion itself was enough, without the 
addition of any other gift whatsoever. It was 
not possible, either, to establish an equality of 
recognition, and so it happen^ that while one 


man might receive as much as £1,500, another 
would not get a penny beyond the allowance 
which wont with tho award. In January, 
1918, it was announced that the Mayor of 
Coventry’s Fund on behalf of Corporal’ Hutt, 
Coventry’s first V.C., was nearing £1.000; in 
addition Hutt had received £200 from another 
source, and liis former employers had given 
liim War Bonds of the value of £250. 

In the earlier days of tho awards there had 
been substantial presentations to recipients of tho 
Cross, but there had been a period of quiosconco 
in this respect ; when, however, names of places 
were officially given there was sometliing of an 
epidemic of grateful recognition, and in ono 
month alone, at the end of 1917, appreciation 
was shown of the valour of soldiers ranging 
from tho rank of briga^lier-genoral to private. 
The people of Darlington, justly proud of 
their Brigadier-General Bradford,* who was a 
fellow-townsman, opened a national fund to 
conunemorate his career; tho villagers of 
East Haddon, Northamptonshire, subscribed 
for a gold watch and chain, wliich was pro- 
sented to Captain H. Reynolds, of the Royal 
Scots ; a gold hunter watch, inscribed with the 
St. Pancros borough arms, was presented to 
Sergeant Burman, of tho Rifle Brigade ; War 
Bontls were given by tho people of Tiverton to 
Private T. H. S^ge, a native of tho town. 



ACTING LANCR-COKPCRAL F. G. ROOM, 
Royal Irish Regiment. 


From tho top of tho tank which visited Bir- 
mingham in connexion with the War Savings 

^ * Chaptor CLXXXV., p. 174. BradfortpH doatfi was 

made known on Docerabop 5, 1917, lie was only 25 
years of a^e. Twice during 1917 be waa reported 
wounded. 
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A OUCK-BOARO BRIDGE. 


nlong t he whole of the jxinitioa they hatl taken, 
while tlie Austral iatiM eaine up and carried on 
tiu' work of thrusting the oneiiiy off the ridge. 
'Fhe redoubt at Fanny’s Fann, north-east of 
Mussines, for a time held up their advance, hut 
the Tank referred to came forward and with two 
or three shots forced the garrison to surrender. 
Jlanl by, in a hedge, was found one of the 
Tiatteries of anti-Tank guns, which had been 
snuvsheil before our iiiactune came on the scene. 

Messiiws aiul its hill were not the most 
southerly points attnckcil by Sir Herbert 
IMuiner. If Messinos Hill were captured it 
would have to he protected from countor- 
at tacks delivered up its south-eastern slopea. 
Jleyond the Douve towards St. Yves other 
Australian troops had, therefore, been dc?tailed 
to advance our line, and then cross to the north 
bunk of the stream and assist their comrades 
and the New Zealanders. Against the Aus- 
tral ians were the forces forming the extreme 
iinht of the < Jen nan t>th Army, the northern 
wing of whiirh re.sted on the rivulet. The 
Douve at this point, it will be remembered, is 
only some three or four yartls wide. “ Duck- 
boaid ” bridges, resembling w^ooderi tables, had 
hcon prepared and were carried by tho 
Au.-.l ralians. 


[Official photograph. 

The operation w^as skilfully carried out. Our 
men got through the German barrage, placed 
the bridges and parsed over them to the 
northern bank uiuler fire from the ruin called 
Grey Farm. A young Australian officer, with 
his company, crawled through a he<lge and set 
fire to tho combustible materials in this redoubt. 
The garrison, driven into the open, were shot 
down. Farther to the north, Huns’ Walk, on the 
road to M€5S8ine8, held out. The wire round it 
had bc?en uncut. A Tank crawled along the 
entanglement, flattened it, ant^ shelled the 
f Jennans into submission. Other machine-guik 
emplacements were reduced in similar fashion 
and the enemy expelled from tho area between 
the slopes of tho Wytschaeto-Messines ridge and 
the Douve. Taken on the whole the progress 
of tho attack all along the line had been mar* 
vellously rapid and our final objectives on both 
flanks were reached, except at a few plaees^ early 
in the afternoon. These were at the eastern 
end of Battle Wood and in strong points in the 
spoil banks of the Ypres-Coinines canal. In the 
centre our line advanced to within 400 to 800 
yards of tho German Oosttaveme line and 
parallel to it. 

The guns needed for the further attack oa 
this portion had now been brought up» while 
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campaign the Lord Mayor prosontod a framed 
and illuminated address, which had been voted 
by the City Council to Birmingham’s fifth V.O. 
hero, Sergeant A. J. Knight, of the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps. Seamen, too, came into 
their own, townspeople of Swanage presenting 
a silver salvor and 67 war saving certificates 
to First-Class Potty Officer Ernest Pitcher. 

The system of indicating a recipient’s native 
town or place of residence occasionally meant 


dark by-ways from the station, he reached his 
home while the deputation still held possession 
of the station. Subsequently, whjn the skipper 
was publicly presented with a testimonial, and 
when it seemed that he was fairly captured 
and must at last utter a few words, however 
haltingly, he again circumvented his friends’ 
intentions, for ho got someone else to rise and 
acknowledge the gift on his behalf. 

Another batch of nine Crosses was announced 



PRRSENrATION OF AN ILLUMINATED ADDRESS TO SERGEANT A. J. KNIGHT. V.C., 
BY THE LORD MAYOR OF BIRMINGHAM. 


a double recognition, for the regiim^nt its(*lf 
would be moved to bestow honour on its 
member, apart from anything which a town 
had done. Almost invariably a winner of the 
(’ross found it harder to face an audience than 
to confront an enemy in ovei^w^holming force. 
A case in point was afforded by Skipper Watt, 
of Adriatic fame. Me was due home on short 
hmve, and his proud fellow-townsmen of Fraser- 
burgh took steps to welcome him officially. 
A civic reception was prepared, with a deputa- 
tion at the station ; but the man who haVl so 
valiantly faced deadly odds at sea had no 
pluck for this sort of meeting, and by travelling^, 
in a train by which he was not expected, and 
pursuing a policy of masterly pilotage by 


in the London Gazette of November 8, 1917, 
two of the awards being posthumous. Thesb 
cases again proved the amazing persona^l 
courage of the recipients of the honour and the 
perfonnance by them of almost incredible deeds. 
Well was- it said of the officer whose name was 
given first in the list that he showed exoeptionl 
devotion to duty. This officer was Captain 
(acting Major) Okill Massey Learmouth, 
Canadian Infantry, who had already won the 
Military Cross. His company having been 
temporarily surprised during a determined 
counter-attack on our new positions, Learmouth 
instantly charged and personally dispoetd of 
the attackers ; after which he carried on 
tremendous fight ” with the advancing enemy* 
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troops and Tanks detailed to take part in the 
now movement were steadily arriving. Mean- 
while our long-range artillery shelled the 
bridges aad roatls leading out of the triangle 
formed by the Lys and the Canal. The final 
attack of the was about to be delivered. 

By 3 45 p.m. the Welshmen finally got 
possession of Oosttaveriie. ^ 

At 4 p.m. troops from the northern and 
western English Gountii^s entered the OostUi- 
verne line oast of the village and eapture<l two 
batteries of CJennan field guns. This lino was a. 
mile to the east of the Wan jet on line and was 
the last of the three fortified zones between 
the British and the Lys eastward of Kreling- 
hion. Half an hour later other English batta- 
lions broke through this line farther north. 
The enemy was becoming demoralized at this 
point, he had suffered very heavy casualties 
aud lus men were surrendering freely. 

Idle capture of the main ridge had (enabled 
our guns on it to fire down at- tlie (Jeriiians in 
the Oosttaverne line and to enfilade that portion 
of it between the southern outskirts of Oostta- 
voriie and the Vprcs-Coinines canal. Fliis had 
materially aided tht^ final assault. By sunset 
the Oosttaverne line liad been taken, and our 


objectives in that part of the Hold had been 
gained. During the night the captured posi- 
tions weie consolidated, and Tanks patrolled 
to the east and south between the Oosttaverne 
and Warneton lines and assisted to repulse 
a counter-attack of the Germans mode up the 
W'amheek Valley, ddiis act of the battle 
has been graphically desc.i ihed by Mr. C. E. W. 
Bean, the ofiieia! corn^spondent with the 
Australian Forces. Mr. Bean watched the 
struggle from a spot at its south(.'ru end. He 
wrote : 

It WHS about throe in tho aftornoori that the sholliiig 
suddenly bocauio hoavior to tho ri^dit of MoHsinoH. 
It was both HritiHh and (Jeriiian. It sii^gostotl that 
tho trOfinauK were proparin>? the way for a ooiintor- 
atta<*k. and wo knew that within a fow minutOM tho 
AuHtralian?-', who, wore inovinji^ beyond and through the 
Xew Zoabindors atitl t he Hritish, wore to attac’k tart ho r 
along the whole of tlio south of tho lino, whilo the British 
advanced idong all tlio line to the north of thorn. 

At a little past three, parlies began to move np tlio 
•»pen, past tho farthest Australian lino.* 'I’hoy soonied, 
at the first, too small for the groat disianoo they had to 
go. Hut it was only a pniliniinary move. A few nrinnlos 
lator there nmved np near to them two “ Tanks,** a third 
following at a short dixtance. As the “’J^viiks" passed 
wdiero the front of the infantry had been, the whole 
hill slope suddenly swarmed witli men. “Tanks ’’ and 
men moved together over tho (‘rest, tho “ ^J’ank “ guiis 
flashing oontinnally. Tho German shells were falling 
thick, again and again blotting out all si^i of the 
advance in dust and smoko. But wheno.er tho dust 
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He was Vortally wounded and under intense 
barrage fire, yet he stood on. the parapet of tlio 
trench, and >while he continuously bombed the 
enemy he inspired his men to keep up a gallant 
i-eaistance. This conduct itself, on the pai*t of 
a man whose hours were numbered, compelled 
deep admiration, but to add to its merit he 
“ actually caught bombs thrown at him by 
the enemy, and threw them back.” This 
valiant defence and glorious example Captain 
Learmouth maintained until his wounds made 
it impossible for him to carry on ; yet, even 
when so helpless, he refused to be carried out 
of the line, and continued to give instruct iors 
and invaluable advice to his junior officers, 
finally handing over all his duties before he 
was taken to hospital, where he died. 

The Colonies furnished the second case also 
of the posthumous award, the recipient being 
Second Lieutenant Frederick Birks, Australian 
Imperial Force, who showed most conspicuous 
bravery when, in attack, accompanied only by 
a corporal, he rushed a strong point which was 
holding up an advance. A bomb wounded the 
corporal, but Birks w'cnt on alone, killed 
the rest of the enemy who held the position, 
and captured a machine gun. Having done 
this, the subaltern organized a small party and 
attacked another strong point wliich was 
occupied by about 25 of the enemy. Of that 



MAJOR O. M. LEARMOUTH, 

Cantdian 


defensive party many were killed and an 
officer and 15 men were made prisoners. 
During the whole of the dangerous and impor- 
tant work he carried out Birks showed wonder- 
ful coolness and courage, and he performed that 
best of all tasks — ket‘piiig his mcii in splendid 



SECOND LIEUT. FREDERICK BIRKS, 
Australian Imperial Force. 


spirits. It was his fate to be killed at his post 
by a shell while trying to extricate some of his 
men who had been buried by a shell. 

There was stn^ig similarity in the coses of 
Second Lieutenant Hugh Colvin, Cheshire 
Regiment, Second Lieutenant Montagu Shad- 
worth Seymour Moore, Hampshire Regiment., 
Company Sergenmt-Major Robert Hanna, 
Canadian Infantry, Sergeant James Ockenden, 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers (Southsea), and Sergeant 
Alfred Joseph Knight, London Regiment 
(Nottingham). Fach of these bold fighters 
showed a personal courage amounting to 
recklejssness, yet it was only by the display of 
siich valour that their acts were f)ossible, for 
without exception they fought against very 
great odds, and fairly threw themselves into 
positions which invited tleath. 

Colvin took command of his own and an- 
other company when both had suffered severely , 
and with great dash and success he led them 
forward in attack, under heavy machine-gun 
fire. Seeing the battalion on his right held up 
by inachine-g^in fire, he led a platoon to their 
help, then he went on with only two men to a 
dug-out. Leaving the men on the top, he 
entered the dug-out alone and brought up 
14 prisoners. Then he proceeded with his two 
men to another dug-out which, with rifle and 
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< N‘rtn*fl you roiiM Mro the “ Taiiku ” and t\w infantry 
Ktill uoitiK. '>’»»•* “Tank.s” stood still on tho crest for 
a inoriiciil, firing heavily, Imt a moinont later moved 
towards a nest of (jlerfnan t nmches hidden hv the trees. 
With thtMii wtMit the infantry. For a few inmutes 
moil could still he seen jjoiiiK heyond the crest. Then 
t he hat tie [la-isod out of view. The farthest objective 
whore wo <Muild see it had certainly been gained. 

A (Quarter of an inmr later a grey shape appeared 
around those far trees, followetl shortly hy another. 
It was the “'ranks’* retumini:, their duty done. One 
of the two was on tiro ; the roof of it could ho seen hla/.injr 
Rut it still continued to work its way out. For several 
rninutes it stopped, and the onlookers thought it des- 


thc total loss waK probably not far short of 
50,000 men and many weapons were buried 
beneath the falling earth. ♦ 

Our losses were about #10,000 lulled and 
wounded, including Brigadier-General C. H. J. 
Brown, D.S.O., of the New ^ealand Forces. 

No doscriptioii of the battle would be 
complete without an account of Uhe great 
assistance given to the British attack by the 
aeroplanes. Wo have seen in previou.s pages 



[Belgian ojju ial photvgraph, 

THE BELL OF WYTSGHAETB CHURCH. 

Found by the British troops amid the ruins of the Church, this bell was presented by General Plumer 

to the King of the Belgians. 


truyod. Rut presently it veered und found unoiher way 
down the hill. For luinutes, with that firo blaming 
from the roof of it, it iiiadt^ its track down the hill to 
safety. 'The “ 'Tauks ’’ eame hack, Imt the infantry 
stayed. 

At 4 a.tn. on June 8 the British captured a 
stnall portion <3f trench near Septieme Bam 
w here tho Gennans had managed to hold out 
against our first attack. 

Fluiner had decisively defeated Sixt von 
.Arinin. Some 7,200 prisoiieis, 67 guns, 94 
trench mortars, and 294 machine guns had 
been taken by the British. The total loss of 
nun and material .suffered by the Gemians 
has never been made known. How many 
( h nnans and Gen nan guns had vanished in 
the mine explosions, it Ls difficult to say, but 


what they had done before the assault in the 
way of reconnaissance, how they had located 
tile enemy’s battery emplacements and bombed 
his communications, sheltors,^ and ammunition 
dumps. But on the day of battle they sur- 
paswofl all their fonner deeds. Working hard 
through the night, they hod poured destruction 
on tho German aerodromes and other points 

* Among the trophies in this part of the field was the 
fos-sil remains of a mammoth. It was discovered in 
certain digging operations, and with it were flint imple- 
ments used either to kill tho beast or to cut it up. The 
process of exhumation was not complete, indeed had 
liardly begun at the time of the attack though it had 
gone far enough to show that it was an unusually good 
spoohnen, and was handled with due sdentifio oare. 
I’he country where it was found is rich in remains of 
prebistonc man. 
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[O ffkial photi graph. 


A BRITISH HEAVY BATTERY. 


at whifh aoiH)|il*inos \vt‘ro <ioiigregatod. As 
clay broke tlieir audacity increased ; they came 
down to quite short ranges, oft<m not over 
/lOO ft. above t lieir target, braving anti-aircraft 
shells, machine-gun, and rifle fire. One airman 
iliScov’ered a four-gun battery moving ui> to 
the front. C^oming down almost on fop of it 
lie poured on the teams a stream of bullets 
from his Lewis gun. His next move was 
against an infantry battalion. Swooping over 
it he shot a blast of bullets among the men 
and sent them helter-skelter to seek the sladfer 
of the nearest woods and ditches they could find. 

German anti-aircraft guns were volleyeii on 
and machine-guns in more or loss open positions 
shattered by their lire. Like hawks they went 
for groups of Germans sheltering in shell- 


craters. and far back wrought htvoc among the 
lorries and motor cars bringing men or muni- 
fions to the front One pilot swe|)t so cl(.>sc 
to a m»»lor cai* fliat thc^ tli-ivi-r l(*st his head and 
overturned car and jiassengers into a ditch 
beside the road it was moving on. 

.Anot her aviator, flying over tla.^ ba(*U roads of 
the German lines, sjiotted an aerodrome. No 
•sooner seen than he wi^nt for it. A machine cruri 
was tired at liim and this h(' silenced with his 
own, then, turning his atU'ntion to the aeroplane 
sheds, he jiroceedod to bomb them and sweep 
them with his machine-gun lire. It is astonish- 
ing to learn, and .shows (he diMiioralization that 
a daring attack can create, that he made liis 
way back in safety, though on his leturn journey 
he lost his left elevator. 



[.4 usfrali'tn official photograph. 


AUSTRALIANS MARCHING THROUGH A VILLAGE NEAR YPRES. 
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machine-gun fire and bombs, had been holding 
up the attack. This dug-out was reached, 
and the drew were either killed or captured 
and the machine gun was taken. The lieu* 
tenant was then attacked from another dug- 
out by 15 of the enemy imder an officer, and 
one of his men was killed and the other 
wounded. Undaunted still, Colvin seized a 



SECOND LIEUT. M. S. S. MOORE. 
Hampshire Regiment. 


rifle and shot no fewer than five of the enemy, 
then, using another as a shield, he forced most 
of the survivors to surrender. Such was the 
courage, quickness and resource of this young 
officer that he cleared several other dug-outs 
alone or with one man, taking in all about 
50 prisoners. He then .skilfully consolidated 
his position, and personally wired his front 
under heavy close -range ai^aping in broad 
daylight, “ when all others had failed to do so.** 
Official credit was given to Colvin’s leadership 
and courage for the complete success of the 
attack in this part of the line. 

Second Lieutenant Moore’s exploit was in 
connexion with a fresh attack on a final objective 
which had not been captured. He unhesita- 
tingly volunteered for the duty, and dashed 
forward at the head of about 70 men. Heavy 
machine-gun fire, by the time the objective, 
some 500 yards on, had been reached, had .so 
severely punished the lieutenant’s party that 
he had on^ a sergeant and four men loft ; but 
undismayed he immediately bombed a large 
dug-out and took 28 prisoners, two machine 
guns and a light field gin. Gradually the 
half-dozen assailants were strengthened to a 
force of about 60 by the arrival of more officers 


and men. Moore’s position was entirely 
isolated, as the troops on the right had not 
advanced ; but ho dug a trench and throughout 
tlie night he repelled bombing attacks. Forced 
to retire a short distance next Jiiorning, at the 
earliest moment he rooccupiod his position. 
Most of his men’s rifles had been smashed, 
but he re -armed his little force with enemy 



SECOND LIEUT. HUGH COLVIN, 
Cheshire Regiment* 


rifles and bombs and with these he beat off 
more than one ^counter-attack, the enemy, not 
for the first time by many, liaving been in 
this way hoist with his own petard. For 
36 hours the gallaixt subaltern hold this post 
under continual shell fire, although out of six 
officers and 130 men who had started the 
operation only 10 wore available. When at 
last ho was able to withdraw under cover of 
a tliick mist he did not do so without getting 
his wounded away — thus crowning liis gallant 
deed. 

It was in attack also that Hanna distinguished 
himself. His company had met with most 
severe re.sistanco and all the officers had 
become casualties. The attack was against a 
strong point which was strongly protected by 
wire and held by a machine-gun. It was “ a 
most important tactical point,” and no fewer 
than three assaults by the company had been 
driven off with serious losses. These desperate 
conditions gave to Hanna that opportunity of 
personal distinction and determination which 
had marked so many of the achievements of the 
Canadians. He calmly set about the task of 
collecting a party of men, and having got it 
together he headed a rush against the strong 
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A BRITISH ‘*GAIVfEI/» (SOPWITH 
BIPLANE) CHASING AN ENEMY. 

It WMs not oiif' V)u< inany ninnt^ii who per- 
forinod such dcctls, firing oti troops in thoir 
trcuchcjs an»l forcing them (o nisli for safety 
into (heir (lug-oiitH. 'J rains briuging uj» troops 


were so boniboil and deluged with machine-gun 
fire that the Germans in them abandoned them 
to seek for better shelter. I’his audacity, in fact, 
so greatly damaged the nioral of the enemy’s 
aviators that they made no serious attempt to 
dispute the mastery of the r air with ours. 
'riiiLs it was that our flying men could locate and 
send back to our artillery such accurate infor- 
mation as to German giui positions that 
approximately 300 hostile guns were reduced to 
silence. 

The results wh ch wt're obtained on this day 
showed what might be expccte«l in the future 
when really large numbers of powerful aero- 
planes w<;re employed in war. At present this 
arm, if no longer in its infancy, had certainly 
not yet emerged from cliildhood. 

So sovi‘.rely had the enemy been handled at 
the Battle of Mossines that, apart from the 
feeble eountcr-atlack above nari'ated, he madt^ 
[jractically no attempt on Juno 7. Nor \va.s it 
till seven in the evening of the 8th that a 
serious attempt to recover his lost positions was 
made. Covering the movement by an intense 
l)ombardment, Sixt von Ai-inin, whose army had 
meanwhile been heavily reinforced, made a not 
very severely j)ushed efiort to capture the line 
we had gained, but was bloodily rej)ulsod. 

Consolidation of our line and the establish 
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objective, and bo Buccessful was ho that he won 
through the wire and personally bayoneted 
three of the enemy and brained a fourtli, the 
result being that the point was captured and 
the machine gun was silenced. It was due 
to Hanna’s outstanding courage and resolute 
leading that a desperate situation was saved. 

Sergeant Ockenden was acting as company- 
sergiumt-major in attack when he saw the 
platoon on the right held up by an enemy 
machine gun ; whereupon he instantly rushed 


in a shell hole ; and, unsupported though he 
was, he bayoneted two men, shot a third, and 
scattered the rest. This terrific plj^er of the 
bayonet, the weapon which, at close quarters, 
the (German justly dreaded, was forced by 
oppressive circumstance to change his tactics 
and fall back upon his faithful rifle, another 
arm against which so often the enemy could 
not make a stand successfully. An attack was 
being made on a fortified position and it 
happened that the sergeant was “ entangled 



SERGT, JAS. OCKENDEN. GO,-SERGT.-MAJOR R, HANNA, SERGT, A. J. KNIGHT, 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers. Canadian Infantry. London Regiment. 


the weapon and captured it, killing the crew, 
with the exception of one man, who escaped — 
but only for the time, for the sergeant followed 
him and “ when well in front of the wiiole 
line ” killed him and returned to his company. 
This in itself was a deed wortJiy of the famous 
F usi tiers to which the sergeant belonged ; 
but his work was only partly (.lone, for having 
accounted for both gun and crew he led a 
section to the attack on a farm. Rushing 
lorward under very lieavy fire he called upon 
the garrison to surreruU^r. The enemy, however, 
continued to fire upon him, and the sergeant 
in turn optnied fire so hotly and effectively 
that four of tho defenders of tho farm were 
killed and tho rest, numbering l(i, surrendered. 

Even more dramatic was the achievement of 
Sergeant Alfred Joseph Knight. Tlie sergeant 
began his “ extraordinarily good work ” by 
Bhowing exceptional bravery and initiative 
wJuui his platoon was attacking an enemy 
strong point and came under a machine-gun’s 
very heavy fire. He rushed through our owfi 
barrage, bayoneted the enemy gunner and 
single-handed took the position. Whetted to 
his work by this success he subsequently rushtd 
forward, alone, upon a dozen of the enemy, 
who, with a machine gun, liad been encountered 


up to his waist in mud.’* He rose superior to 
the situation, however. Seeing a number of 
tho enemy firing on oiu* troops, he instantly, 
nearly buried though he was, opened fire, and 
with so much coolness and precision that he 
killed six of them. Having now 10 of the enemy 
to his credit, Sergeant Knight got clear of the 
mud and wivs ready for further calls upon his 
valour. A fresh demand was made upon liim 
when he noticed that the company on his right 
flank was held up in an attack on another 
farm. He collected some men and took up a 
position on the flank of this farm, which, as 
a result of tho heavy fire he brought to bear, 
was captiu’ed. Of the inspiring acts of this 
member of the London Regiment it waa 
remarked that all the platoon officers of the 
company had become casualties before the first 
objective was reached, and that he took 
command of all the men of his own platoon 
and of the platoons without officers. Knight*» 
individual exploits, performed under heavy 
machine -gim and rifle fire, saved a great many 
casualties and he was the direct cause of the 
objectives being captured. 

A “ pill -box ” figured in the conspiciunis 
bravery for which the Cross was awarded to 
Temporary Captain Henry Reynolds, M.C., 
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nif*nt of advanced postu continued during the 
four following days*. The AuBtralians Heiy.ed 
La Potterie Farm, south-east of Measines, and 
Gapaard, a ^mile andi a half to the east ot 
Measines between Oosttaverne and VVarnoton on 
the Ypres-Warnet(ju road. 

Our progress on the right of the l)uttle front 
had made the enemy’s positions in the nook 

a 

of ground between the J^ys and St. Yves 
iint/enable. The right wing of the German <5th 
Army therefore gradually evacuated tlii.H area 
until it rested on the Lys at La Basse Ville. 


When these consolidation steps had been 
taken and our defensive [losition thoroughly 
secured the British Comrnander-in-Chief turned 
his attontion to his main oPfensivt? north and 
t»ast ot Ypres. To carry this out otTectively a 
re -arrangement of our battle front wa.s neci'ssary. 
In the first place the French troops holding the 
line from »St. Geoigos to t he sea. were replaced l>y 
British units, aiul th»* change was completed by 
Jum 20. Tlie Fifth Army was brought from 
the British right centre and took u[) gr*ound 
Irom Ohsis'vatoiy Ridge to Boesingla* on 



AVfi-* Zealand official ph Ucfiraph. 

TROPHIES FROM MBSSINES INSPECTED BY THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 


Our patrols kept touch wdtli the en«my ainl by 
the evening of June 14 the Warnefon line had 
been abandoned. On that evening wo again 
attacked on -both sides of the Ypre.s-Conimes 
canal in the direction of Hollebeke and south 
and east of Measines. The attack was c>om- 
pletely successful, and our line was advanced on 
practically the whole front froty tlie river 
Wamave to Klein Zillebeke. 

By this operation the Second Aimy front had 
pushed forward as far as Sir Doiiglas Haig tlieu 
thought desirable, and on this portion of our 
line our efforts were limited to strengthening 
our new defences and establishing forward posts. 


.Tune 10. The Frencli First Army under 
(iencral Anthoine extended the British left 
flank beyond Boesinghe and relicv^ed the 
Belgian troops who had hitherto kept the front 
from that point to Nordschooto. 

. While these movements were in hand tlie 
communications behiml the front and the left 
Bank of our main force were umlergoing th(^ 
.same* improven\ents which had been cariied 
out before the Vimy-Ypres operations ha<l 
been imdertaken. The further offensive more 
northerly will be dealt with later. 

In accordance with their usual practice, as 
soon as they had been beaten the Germans set 
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Royal Scots. In attack, and when approaching 
their final objective, having suffered heavily 
from raachlne-gim fire and the “ pill-box ** 
which h€Kl been passed by the first wave, 
Reynolds reorganized his scattered men, and 
then proceeded alone by rushes from shell- 
hole to shell-hole. When near the “ pill -box 
he threw a grenade, intending that it should 
go inside ; but this purpose was frustrated 



TEMP. CAPTAIN H. REYNOLDS, M.G.. 
Royal Scota. 


through the enemy having blocked the entrance. 
Determined to fulfil his desperate enterprise, 
the captain crawled to the entrance and forced 
a phosphorou-s grenade inside the “ pill-box.” 
Ihis weapon set the place on fire and caused 
the death of three of the enamy and the 
surrender of the survivors, seven or eight, with 
two machine guns. Afterwards, though 
wounded, Reynolds led his company against 
another objective most successfully, for he 
took 70 prisoners and two more machine guns. 
These brave deeds were done under continuous 
heavy machine-gun fire from the flanks. 

The old yet ever new and moving tale of 
succouring the wounded under tire was told 
of the other member of that noble band of 
•1^0 — Private Michael James O’Rourke, Cana- 
lian Infantry. Ho was a stretcher-bearer, 
and for three days and nights he strove un- 
ceasingly to bring the wounded into safety, 
dressing them, and getting them food and 
water. During those prolonged operations 
O’Roiirke worked in an area which was swept 
by shell, machine-gun and rifle fire ; and 


several times he was knocked down and 
partially buried by enemy shells. He rescued 
a comrade who had been blinded and was 
stumbling about ahead of our trench, in full 
view of the enemy, who were sniping him ; he 
brought in another comrade under heavy fire, 
and on a third occivsion he brought in a 
womided man “ under very heavy enemy firo 
of every description.’* Neither fire, nor exces- 
sive work, nor exhaustion deterred him from 
persisting in his humane work, which wa.s verv 
rightly acknowledged by the award to him of 
the highest recognition that can be made of 
devotion to the helple.ss on the battlefield. 

Of twenty CVosses gazetted on November 26, 
1917, no fewer t han six were awarded for gallant 
attacks on “ pill-boxes,” and it was significant 
of the danger attending the a.s.saults on these 
strong structures that the only two ])osthumous 
honours in the list wore given to members 
of tlui half-dozen. Roth of these Ix^longed 
to the Amtialian Imperial Force. Thc^se 
recipients wore: Sergeant Jose{)h Lister, 
Lancashire Fusiliers (Reildish, Stockport), 
Sergeant Lewis McGee, Australian Imperial 
Force, Lance-Sergeant John Harold Rhodes, 
Grenadier Guards (Tunstall, Staffordshire), 
Lance-Corporal William Henry Hewitt, South 
African Infantry, Private Patrick Rugden, 
Australian Imperial Force, and Private 
Frederick George Dancox, Worcostei’shire Regi- 
ment (Worcester). 

Sergeant Lister’s conduct was remarkably 
prompt and courageous and was most helpful in 
(ambling our line to advance almost unchecked 
and to keep uj) with the barrage. His com|)any 
was advancing to the first objective when it 
came under machine-gun firo from t he direction 
of two “ pill-boxes.*^ The s(3rgeant saw that 
the galling fire would hold up our adv^ance and 
prevent ouj’ troops keeping up with the barragt?. 
He dashed ahead of his men and found a 
macliine-gun firing from a shell-hole in front 
of the “pill-box” Lister shot two of the 
enemy giuinei’s, a swift act which induced tho 
rest to .surrender to him. H iving done this, 
he went on to the “ pill-box ” and shoutod to 
tho occupants to surrender. This call they 
obeyed, with the exception of one man, whom 
Lkter shot dead. The sergeant’s intrepid 
conduct and his obvious determination to rout 
the enemy at all costs compelled about 100 of 
the enemy to come out of shell-holes farther to 
the rear, and surrender. 

Sergeant McGee’s exploit was single-handed 
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to work to brlittle or explain away the rt^Rults 
ot tli(^ figlitin^ Their official report of Jiuie 8 
ran as follows ; 

Kuont or Crowx pRiNcii Rupprkoht. On the 
(•oust jkiul on tho Y!r<or front the fighting activity still 
remains slight. 

'riwt attacks of the English delivered bolwcen Ypivs 
tt’nl lMoogHt(H»rt Wood, north of Arinmitidres, after 
days of strong dostnn^tive fin», were repulsed to the 
south-east of Ypres by Lower Schleswig and Wiirtem- 
borg Kogiinents. We a'so fought Hucfessfully on the 
Hontiu'rn wing of the battlefield. 

On the other hand, the onorny Biicceedod, a-- the 
rf)Hult of numerous explosions, in pruiet rating into our 
positions at St. Kloi, Wytsehiu'to, and MeHsiiu^s. and in 
alvamung, after stnbljorn variahlo fight ii»g, via Wyt- 
s<*haete an^ Messines. 

A strong eonriter attack by Guard arui Havarian 
troops (hove the emuny hack in tlu? din*ftionof Mossinos. 
Karther north ho was brought to a starulstill by fresh 
reserves. 

Later our rogininnts, who wtire fighting bravely, 
were withdrawn from the salient protruding towards 
the west into a [irepared positicm between tlie b(^nd of 
the canal to the north of HolUdjeko atid the Douve 
basin, two kiloinolrtis (about H miles) to the west of 
Warncf (HI. 

On the Arras front tho artillery duel was of great 
intensity in several sectors. 

lOvKViNU. -To-day tim English wore unable to 
continue the i)attle in Klanders w'ith the torches wdiich 
they employed for the attack yesterday. A local 
a Ivance to the oast of .Vhj.ssines was repulsed. 

1’ho ofTicial proelaiuntion was, of course, 
hacked up by varioti.s st^ini -official iittoninccs in 


different CJerman nowspapora. Some reported 
the battle as a surprise, and seemed to think 
we liad taken an unfair advantage ot them. 
Others staled boldly, following the/)fficial lead, 
that tho conquered positions tiad only been held ^ 
lightly and that tho troops v^ere intended from 
the first to retire into a prepared position 
between TIollel>eke and Warneton. If this 
were the case, why were tho troops in tho front 
line ordered to liold on to the last, as we have 
previously seem on page 82 ? Why, moreover, 
W(‘re such (daborate measures taKi>ii for rein- 
foreing the front and for counter-attack to 
regain it if lost ? IMainly it was thought, and 
quite rightly thought, that the front position, 
with its conunand of view and fire ovmr the 
U!*ound to he crossed by our troojis, was of the 
liighest valii^. Wlien the superior fighting 
power of our men turned them out of it the 
(Jen nans had resort to the meanest subterfuges 
and silliest falstdioods to cover their defeat. 
"I'heir reserves were used to re-establish tho 
battle, but failed to do so. 

Take, again, the question of gnu losses. 
The Oennans claimed that the whole of tho 
largo nuiTiber lost had bei.-n previously reiojlered 
useless. This is entirely without foundation. 
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STRBTGHBR-BBARERS UNDER FIRE. 


and he was amied only with a revolver when ho 
showed the valour which was rewarded with 
the Cross and was the prelude to his subsequent 
death in action. In the advance to a final 
objective his platoon was suffering severely 
and nmchine-gun fire from a “ pill box 
stopped the company’s advance. It was then 
that the sergeant, alone, rushed the post and 
by shooting some of the crew and capturing 
the rest enabled the advance to proceed. 
Coolly and deliberately ho reorganized the 
remnants of his platoon, he was foremost in 
the rest of the advance and he did splendid work 


in consolidating the position, contributing 
largely to the success of the company’s opera- 
tions. 

Rhodes, the Grenadier, belonged to the 
enterprising band of V.C. heroes who in 
addition to showing the highest personal courage 
and capturing prisoners managed also to 
secure valuable information. He was in charge 
of a Lewis gun section covering the consolida* 
tion of the right front company and in carrying « 
out his task he accounted for several of the 
enemy with his rifle, as well as by Lewis gtpi 
fire. Seeing three enemy leave a “pilLbooc,** 



Many of tVie Gonnan heavy guns had been 
withdrawn before the assault took place because 
von Annin was afraid of losing them. Some 
were destroyed by our fin?, but not deliberately 
by their own detachments, and many gims of all 
calibres were captured, and as considerable 
dumps of anununitioii were found they were 
turned on their late possessors. 

Two novelties were employed at this battle. 
Oui* own incendiary shells, which oontainC)d a 
large amount of highly inflammable liquid. 
These were “ lobbed ” over into the German 
trenches and caused liideous havoc. The 
othfv was a German one— tfie anti-tank gun 
which hae been described in the foregoing 
pages Of conrse, if a shell of any size pen< » 
tiates a Tank it destroys it. But on the whole 
the special German batteries created to stop 
the Tanks obtained little success. The reason 
is a plim one t they were in fixed positions-, or 
at my >ate were kept stationary^ and they 
were not behind solid cover. Consequently 
th^ we^ detected and snuffed out either by 
our airmen or by our artillery. The Are of 
btup gimo was astonishingly accurate, as indeed 
it been for a long time past. A good proof 
bf it was shown at one part of our line. 

I^assing over No l|^an*a X^and a nariow strip 


of almost unhurt gras.'i wa.s to lx? set-n It was 
a narrow ribbon of gref‘ii whore no shells foil 
betweien the two brown streaks of the 

opposing lines. Jn it fho glass was rank, 
high and full of flowers. 'Fhen some 20 yards on 
this side of the Gennan f.’ont line came the area 
where our shells fell, and gave wonderful evitlen<?e 
of the accuracy of our fire. The line wa.s clean 
cut and ran for miles. On one eido of the 
line was deep gi'cen gras.s and on the other 
was chao.s — nothing but a mero wilderness of 
interlocking shell holes, in which the G(?rrnan 
barbed wire lay heaped in twisted knots. The 
chaos continued to where the German front* line 
trench had been, but which was now mere shell 
holes, where no man could walk more than a 
few yards continuously. It was the same over 
all the network of the second lino and support 
and reserve and commiuiication trenches. 
Coming down the gentle slope of the? Ridge 
was a tiunbling progression from shell-hole to 
shell-hole, climbing out of one and sliding 
dowti into another; and everywhere was the 
wreckage of dugouts and once solidly built, 
machine-gun emplacements. 

Moderti artillery fire is an affair of s<*ience. 
Meteorological conditions are taken into con- 
sideration at intervals during the day, becatise 
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he we»t out alone through our own barrage 
and hostile maoidne-gun fire and performe.l 
the dangerous exploit of entering the ** pill-box ” 
Having done this, he captured nine of the 
enemy, amongst whom was a forward observa- 
tion officer who was connected by telephone with 
his battery. Rhodes brought these prisoners, 



PRIVATE MICHAEL J. O’ROURKE, 
Canadian Infantry. 


“ together with valuable information,” back 
with him. 

Hewitt’s attack on a ” pill-box ” was of tho 
most desperate and detennined nature. With 
his section he assaulted his objective and 
tried to rush tho doorway ; but the garrison 
very stubbornly resisted. In his efforts 
the lance-corporal was severely wounded ; 
nevertheless he held on. Foiled in one direction 
ho, like a skilful and resourceful fighter, tried 
another which might promise more encourage- 
ment. Turing from the inhospitable doorway, 
ho daringly made his way to the loophole of 
tho ” pill-box ” and did his best to put a bomb 
into it. Again he was wounded, in the arm ; 
but neither wounds nor failures daunted him. 
Ho at last got a bomb inside, and this missile 
dislodged the occupants, of whom it was 
significantly recorded that “ they were success- 
fully and speedily d^lt with by tho remainder 
of the section.” 

To the lasting fame of Private Patrick 
Bugden it was told of him that ho was always 
foi*emo8t in volunteering for any dangerous 
mission and that it was during the execution 
of one of them that he was killed. His deeds 
were of the sort which were specially associated 
with the many Australians who had won the 
Ofoss. Twice he distinguished himself when 


our advance was hold up by strongly-defended 
pillboxes.” Ill the face of “devastating 
fire from machine guns ” lie led small parties 
m assaults on those strong points and silenced 
tho guns with bombs and captured the garrison 
at the point of tho bayonet At another time, 
when a corporal had been made prisoner by the 
enemy and was being taken to tho rear, 
Bugden, single-handed, rushed to his rescue, 
shot one of tho enemy, bayoneted the other 
two, and so released his comrade. Five times 
ho rescued wounded men under intense shell 
and machine-gun fire, constantly showing tho 
greatest contempt of danger. 

One of a party of about 10 men de- 
tailed as “ moppers-up,” Private Dancox 
and his comrades found it very difficult to 
work round a flank, owing to tho posi- 
tion of an enemy machine-gun emplace- 
ment on the edge of our protective liar- 
rago. The emplacement was of conereto 
and tho gun hml caused many casualties and 
considerably hampered our work of consolida- 
tion. In spite of t he difficulties of tho situation 
Private Dancox gallantly worked liis way round 
through tho barrage and entered tho “pill- 
box from the rear, thn^atening tho givrrison 
with a Mills bomb. 80011 afterwards ho “ re- 



SRRGBANT JOSRPH LISTER, 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 


appeared with a machine-gun luider his arm, 
followed by about 40 enemy.” The weapon 
was brought bock to our position by Dancox, 
who kept it in action throughout tho day The 
picture suggested of this resolute and cheerful 
soldier “with a machine-gun under his arm, 
followed by about 40 of the enemy ” was caiou- 
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[Offkial photopdph, 

HAULING OUT A CAPTURED GERMAN GUN NEAR MESSINES. 


ti»iMpcraturc* arul baroinot ric pr(*Asuro affect 
the prof I nets of explosion of the propellant i 
The gunner rarely lays in his opponent over his 
gun-sights, but from a hithlen position shoots 
on his targf^t and regulates his fire .by the re.-ports 
of the foj’wanl observing officer and the infor- 
mation of the aviators. In tliis he is aulod l)y 
a map divided into srpiartis, so that the in- 
fonnation enables him to place accurately 
the point he wishes to fire on Results 
such os tlescribeil above are oidy pos.siblo 


when fire is conducted by modern scientific 
methods, but so certain are these? that our 
infantry could follow in behind the artillery 
barrage in perfect safety wliile the latter moves 
on at regular intervals of time, sweeping away 
opposition, destroying constructions and blow- 
ing to pieces men and guns. 

Since the beginning of the war artillery had 
mafle greater progress than it had done in the 
whole period from the introduction of rifled 
cannon to the outbreak of the hostilities in 1914 . 
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lated to have upon his comrades precisely the 
effect which it exercised, for their moral was 
jnaintained “at a very high standard under 
extremely trying circumstances.” 

The (lermans made a boast — one of many 
tliat when a new dev'ice was used against them 
in the field by the British they found a means 
of overcoming it. This they specially claimed 
to have done in relation to the Tanks ; but 
there was no record, even in the Gennan 
statements of claims, that they ever suc(;eeded 



LANCE-CORPORAL W. H. HEWITT, 

\ South African Infantry, 

in finding a remedy for the unconquerable daring 
which alone made possible such de€Ki8 as those 
of Private Dancox and his gallant comrades wlio 
l)eat and battered at the doors and loopholes 
of “ pill -boxes ” \intil their urgent call was 
heard and obeyed. 

A field officer who had been already awarded 
the D.S.O. was included in the score. This was 
Major (Acting Lieut. -Colonel) Lewis Pugh 
Evans, D.S.O. , Royal Highlanders, cormnand- 
ir>g a battalion Lincolnshire Regiment. It w^s 
recorded of tins officer t hat he took his battalion 
ill perfect order through a terrific enemy bar- 
rage, personally fonned up all units and led 
them to the assault. Again, a case arose of a 


machine-gun emplacement cailsing caaualtiesl 
and giving an opening for the display of fine 
courage and resource. While these losses were 
being sustained and the troops were working 
round the flank, the colonel rushed at the 
emplacement and forced the garrison to 
capitulate by the effective means of firing 
his revolver through the loophole. He 
was severely wounded in the shoulder after 
capturing the first objective ; but he refused 
to be bandaged, and re-formed the troops, 
pointed out all future objectives, and once 
more led liis battalion forward. Colonel Evans 
was again badly wounded, yet he hold on to his 
command until the second objective had been 
won and consolidated ; then he collapsed from 
loss of blood, but as there were many casualties 
he refused help, and his indomitable spirit 
enabled liim at last/ to reach a dressing statiojn. 

The East End gave two more Londoners to 
the Roll of the Cross. These were Sergeant 
William kVancis Burman, Rifle Brigade (Step- 
ney), and Lance-Corporal Harold Mugford, 
Macliine Gun Corps (East Ham). Burman 
distinguished himself in an attack when his 
command was hold up by machine-gun firing 
at point-blank range. Shouting to the men 
next to him to wait a few minutes, he went for- 
ward alofie. Death seemed certain, but the 



PRIVATE F. G. DANCOX, 
Worcestershire Regiment. 


sergeant showed such dash and resolution that 
he killed the enemy gunner and then carried the 
gun to the company’s objective, where he 
subsequently used it with great effect. Through 
this “ exceptionally gallant deed ” the progress 
of the attack was assured. Sergeant Buxzn^ 
had edready done great things, but he was very 
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I N no part of the Empire are the effects of 
the war more complex and difficult to 
appraise than in India. Though we 
speak of India as one country, and our 
centralized system of administration as well as 
the increasing diffusion of English as the lingua 
franca of the western-educated Indians from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin has produced 
a somewhat artificial appearance of unity, this 
great sub-continent, with its 315,000,000 inhabi- 
tants — one fifth perhaps of the human race — 
still remains a vast congeries of peoples of 
different stooks, different creeds, different 
languages, different customs and traditions, 
different stages of civilization. Though the 
great social religious system of Hinduism, wliich 
claims to embrace two-thirds of the whole 
population and has exercised a permanent 
infiuence, sometimes negative and sometimes 
activ^ on millions who are nominally outside 
its p^e, has no doubt been in the main a 
unifying force of resistance against successive 
tides of foreign invasion, the dominant insti- 
tution of caste, which is the cornerstone of the 
system, has created and perpetuated internal 
lines of oleavago as immutable in all essentials 
as they are profound. There are 50^000,000 
Vbi. XV.— Part 186 


of backward people who count a.s Hindus and 
whoso ambition it is to climb on to even the 
lowast rungs of the Hindu social ladder, but 
who are still callr^d and treated as “ untouch- 
able ” by all other I lindUvS within the recognized 
pale, whilst the Brahmin, in virtue of liis mere 
birth into the highest caste of all, still reigns 
hierarchically supreme over all. Besides 
various small and quite distinct communities, 
such as Sikhs and .Tains and Parseos and the 
remnants of the followers of Buddha, whose 
religion about 2,000 years ago went near to 
superseding Hinduism, the Mahomedans form 
another fifth of the population, and between 
them and the Hin<lus the antagonism bred of 
centuries of conflict lies deep and fierce beneath 
the surface of all temporary compromises. 
Politically the Native or Feudatory States, with 
a total area more than a third and a population 
nearly a fourth of the Indian Empire, have 
retained a varying but always very considerable 
measure of autonomy under their own hero- 
dit-&ry rulers and constitute so many enclaves 
outside the sphere of ordinary British adminis- 
tration, enjoying special but often ill -defined 
relations with the supreme Government which 
the late Sir William Lee-Wamer described 




ATTACKING A GERMAN BLOCKHOUSE. 


soon to surpass them. About 15 minutes later 
it was seen tliat the battalion on the right was 
being impeded by about 40 of the enemy, who 
were enfilading them. The sergeant, this time 
with two other men, ran forward and got 
behind the enemy, killing six and capturing two 
officers and 29 other ranks. 

Mugford idso showed uncommon daring in 
handling a machine-gun \mder intense shell 
and macliine-gun fire. In spite of these diffi- 


culties, he got his gun into a foi ward and mucli 
exposed position, and from this point he was 
able to deal most effectively with the enemy, 
who were massing for counter-attack. The 
corporal’s No. 2 was killed almost immediately, 
and he was himself severely wounded at the 
same moment. Mugford was theii ordered to 
a new^ position and told to go into a dressing- 
station as soon as the position was occupied, 
ffe, however, refused, arul insisted on con^ 
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not inaptly as relatioiLs of siiborclinato alliance. 
Different climatic conditions quite as much as 
differences of descent and tra<lition have pro- 
duced yet another broad and by no means 
arbitrary distinction between the fighting and 
the non-fighting races of India, the former 
l>eIonging for the most part to the plains of 
Northern Hindustan and the lower sloj >08 and 
valleys of the Himalayas. 

It was the anarchy let loose amongst all 
these discordant elements by the decay of the 
Mogul Ernf>iro during the eighteenth century 
that compelled the Kast India C^ompany 
extond its authority reluctantly, but irre- 
sistibly, north and south, east and west, from 
its original small trading settlements on the 
coiist and to build up the vast Indian Empire 
which was finally placed directly under the 
British C.rown in 1858 after the expiring con- 
vulsion of the Mutiny. Under British rule a 
highly efficient system of administration brought 
India a measure of peace and justice, of good 
government and prosperity such as had never 
betm known in the whole course of her long 


history, and all the old fonns of internal strife 
were damped down. But the western educa- 
tion it had imported into India was destincKl 
to produce a new form of unrest wliich, though 
in itself inevitable and by no means altogether 
unhealthy, has taken on at times a very 
dangerous character, and has rendered the t.€wk 
of British rulers on the accustomed linos 
of a paternal, if benevolent, despotism more 
and more difficult, Wostern education long 
ago outstripped the objec'ts which Macaulay 
had immediately in view when he iu*ged its 
introduction into India more than eighty 
yc?ars ago for the purpose of supplying the sub- 
ordinate indigenous agency required for the 
administration of the country. Appealing at 
first almost exclusively and still mainly, to the 
same priestly and clerical castes of Hinduism 
that had always enjoyed a monopoly of such 
learning as existed in earlier times, it spread 
rapidly in all the larger Indian towns, and 
began to find favour with other sections, too, 
of the urban commimities. Fed largdiy on 
English history and English literature, the 
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SERGT. W. F. BURMAN, LANCE-CORF. H. MUGFORD, CORF. E. A. EGERTON, 
Rifle Brigade. Machine Gun Corps. Notts and Derby Regiment. 


tinning on duty with lus gun, with tho result 
that ho severely punished the enemy. So far 
this machine -gurmer had covered himself with 
glory, lie had won an enviable renown by iiis 
consistent bravery, and it seemed as if he could 
not do more ; yet, as so ofUm happened with 
the olTicers and men who won the Cros.s, ho 
excelled even his own gallant preliminary per* 
formances. Soon after he had refused to go 
to a dressing-station Mugford was again 
wounded — this time terribly, for both of his 
legs were broken by a shell. Even now, a hero 
among heroes, he remained with his gun, and, 
thinking only of his comrades, he begged them 
to k'ave him and take cover. But ho had no 
opt ! on in the matter ; ho was no longer able to 
refuse to bo removed, and so he was taken to 
dressing-station, where he was again woimded, 
in tho ann. For the third time, therefore, this 
non-commissioned officer had been wounded, 
and it was not until he was absolutely helpless 
that he allowed his shattered body to be carried 
from the field of battle. Well indeed was it put 
on record concerning this lance-corporal of the 
Machine Gun Corps that his valour and initiatives 
were instrumental in breaking up the enemy’s 
impending counter-attack. 

There had boon frequent assertions that on 
many occasions the enemy had become de- 
morali ed in the presence of the British and 
that they had collapsed under the amazing 
audacity of some of the minor assaul ! s of British 
units. These declarations were substantiated 
by several of the records of deeds which won 
the Cross. Swift and successful was tho act of 
Corporal Ernest Albert Egerton, Nottingham- 
shire and Derbyshire Regiment (Longt^n), 
whoso “ reckless bravery relieved in less than 
30 seconds an extremely difficult situation. Fog 
and smoke had obscured visibility during an 


attack, and consequently the two leading 
waves of the attack passed over some hostile 
dug-outs without clearing them. From these 
dug-outs rifles and machine-guns caused heavy 
casualties amongst the advancing waves. When 
vohmtoers were called for to help to clear up the 
situation, Egerton at once jmnped up and 
dashed for tho dug-outs under heavy fire, at 
short range. “ He shot in succession a rifleman, 
a bomber, and a gunner, by which time ho was 
supported, and 29 of the enemy surrendered.*^ 

A swift, smart piece of work was also credited 
to Private Albert Hal ton. King’s Own Royal 
Lancaster Regiment (Carnforth), who, after the 
objective had been reached, rushed forward 
about 300 yards under very heavy rifle and 
shell fire and captmod a machine-gun and its 
crew which was causing many losses to our men. 
Tho jirivate then went out again and brought in 
about a dozen prisoners, showing the greatest 
<iisregard of his own safety and setting a fine 
example to those around him. 

It was officttilly told of Acting Corporal Filip 
Konowal, Canadian Infantry, that he alone 
killed at least sixteen of the enemy ; and of 
Lance-Corporal Walter Peeler, Australian Im- 
perial Force, that ho “ actually accounted for 
over 30 of the enemy.” Konowal was in charge 
of a section in attack and to that section fell the 
difficult task of ” mopping up ” cellars, craters 
and machine-gun emplacements. His direction 
■was so successful that all resistance was over- 
come and heavy casualties were inflicted on the 
enemy. These ” mopping-up ** enterprises in- 
volved many desperate encounters ’ with an 
enemy at bay, and in all sorts of odd holes and 
comers, at imex^^eeted times, there were 
meetings which inevitably meant death to 
least some of the combatants. That these 
^counters were not shirked by British fighterfl^ 
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youth of India who passed through the now 
college&f and universities we had founded were 
bound to bo affected by the new British ideals 
of freedom^ and the British conceptions of 
government thus set^ before them. Out of this 
ferment there grow up at first a wholesome 
reaction against the barbarous superstitions 
nijd cruel customs which degraded their own 
social system, and the most enlightened leaders 
of the western-educated classes seoinetl for a 
time to realize that far-itsaching social reforms 
could alone form a fitting preparation for those 
changes in the political relationship between 
the rulers and the ruled for which the more 
immature spirits were already beginning to 
agitate. When the Indian National I’tuigress 
was founded, in 1885, to give an organizcvl 
expression to the aspirations of the now 
Wv ^tern-odueatctl classes, it was hoped that 
the social reform movement would receive a 
greatf iiniwtus, as the many delicate religious 
and social questions which such a movement 
was bound to raise were just those with which 
the Indians themselves rather than their alien 
rulers wei'e best ^qualified to deal. But unfor- 
tunately on th®.p very questions the most 
acute differences were soon shown to prevail 
amongst even western-educated Indians, aiul 
the social reform movement, browbeaten by 


the reactionary forces of Hindu orthodoxy, 
subsided into the bac^kgrollnd to make room 
for a more facile agitation in favour of political 
reforms. The Indian National Congress be- 
came a platform for the ventilation of racial 
grievances and for the assertion of political 
rights based upon the theories of British 
rlemocratic government, for which, in the eyes 
of her rulers and of the bulk of Indian opinion 
outside tlie small western-educated classes, 
Itulia was still utterly unripe. A considerable 
enlargement of Indiiin rep reason tat ion on the 
Imperial and Provincial Legislative? (-ouncil, 
\indc?r Lord Lansdowne’s V^ieeroyally in 1892, 
was a distinct concession to thi? (-\)iigress 
agitation, but it gave the Indians no real 
power and no real rt'sponsilhlity, ami it served 
mainly as a jnmping-olT ground for further 
demands. Various causes, amongst which per- 
haps not the least potent was the increasing 
familiarity of many Indians wlio had been to 
Kiirope with the seamy side of western civili- 
zation, tended to ])rotlnce a new school of 
Indian thought which, harking back to the 
more or less mythical legends of a golden 
age 'vhen India was free and wealthy and wise 
beyond the wisdom of all the rest of tht? world, 
resented not only a system of administration 
entirely controlled by aliens, but the as- 
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ACTING CORPORAL F, PRIVATE A. HALTON, LANCE-CORPORAL W. 

KONOWAL, King’s Own Royal Lancaster PEEI.ER, 

Canadian Infantry. Regiment. Australian Imperial Force. 


and incleod especially ap])eal(Ml to tlunr coin- 
hative and sporting instiriets, was shown by 
such eases as that, of tins Canadian Infantryman, 
In one cellar ho himself bayoneted thiee enemy 
and attacked, single-handed, si^vcn others in a 
crater, killing them all. When the objective 
was n^ached the cor-poi'al found that a machine- 
gun was holding up the right flank arid causing 
many casualties. Rushing forward, he entered 
I lie emplacement and having killed th(> (‘row 
brought (he gun back to our own tines. Such 
was the one day's toll of Cor[)oral Konowal. 
fldie next day, still single-han(U‘d, he again 
attacked another machine-gun emplacement, 
l^illed three of the crew, and destroyed the gun 
and (an|)lacement with explosives. The exact 
total to his credit was not, apparently, known 
w ith certainty ; but there were at least the 
sixteen mentioned — and t he corporal cai ried on 
<‘ontinuously during the two days’ actual 
fighting until he was .severely wounded. 

Of loanee -Corporal Walter Peeler the story 
was told in the London Gazette that when, witli 
a Lewis gun, he was accompanying the first 
wave of an assault he encountered an enemy 
party sniping advancing troops from a shell- 
bole. The position was immediately rushed by 
IVider, who accovmted for nine of the enemy and 
cleared the way for the advance. Twice after- 
waids he performed similar acts of valour, 
accounting each time for a number of the enemy. 
Being directed to a position from which an 
crieTiiy machine-gun was being fired on our 
tn)ops he located and killed the gunner, and the 
rest of the cnerny party ran into a dug-out which 
was near. They were, however, dislodged from 
t ho shelter by a bomb, and 10 of the enemy ran 
out. “ These he disposed of,’’ was the cold official 
‘‘xplanation of their fate. In manner 


<k‘sci’ibed the lanc(‘-corporal “actually ac- 
counted for over .‘10 of tlu' (‘iicmy," (bus 
adding to a list of i‘\ceptional jicifor- 
mances. 

AnotlKT naanbiM* of (be .Aushaban lmp(‘rial 
Force, Sergeant John James Dwyei*, Auslraliafi 
Ma(*hine (bin (’oijis, distinguished bimsi'lf in 
coniK'xion with machine-gun fighting, lie was 
in charge of a N'ickers macbin<‘-gun and went, 
forward with tb(' first wave of (be lirigadt'. 
When h(‘ r(*ach(^d tb(‘ final object iv(‘ b(‘ rusb(>d 
his gun forward in advance of tb(‘ captui'i'il 
position, so that lu* could obtain a commanding 
spot. Sccang an enemy machine-gun firing on 
our right flank and causing casualties, r)wv(‘i‘ 
unhesitatingly rushed his weapon forwaid to 
within JO yards of the enemy gun and by 
firing point blank put out of action and kilh'd 
the crew. Snipers from tin* rear of th(‘ cmany 
position made a strong ef'fm t to destroy Dwyer, 
but totally ignoring them he seized the gun and 
carritMl it l>ack across the shell-swept giound to 
our front line ; then he established both thii- gun 
and the Vickers gun on the right flank of our 
brigade. The sergeant now command(Hl these 
guns wit h much coolness and gav’e great la Ip in 
repulsing counter-attacks. Next day, when tla^ 
position was heavily shelled, Dwyer took up 
scv'(?rul |)osi(ions. II is Vickers gun, W'ith wdiich 
he had <lone so much useful work, was blown up 
by shell fire ; but he conducted his gun team 
back to headquartei-s through the enemy 
barrage, and having secured one of tla^ reserv’c 
guns, rushed it back without delay to our 
j>ositloii . 

So ^r in this batch of 20 four members of 
the A\istralian Imperial Force have been dealt 
with ; there remains a fifth Private Keginald 
Roy Inwood, who showed the greatest courage 
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(luring an advance to a second objective. 
Alone he inov'^ed forward t hrough our ban ago 
to an enemy strong post, and this he captured 
with nine prisoners, killing seveiTil of the enemy < 
During the evening Inwood volunteered for a 
s|)ecial all-night patrol, which went out 600 
yards in front of our line, a^nd there his coolness 
and sound judgment ennbled him to secure and 
send back some very valuable informat ion as to 
the enemy’s mov'ements. In the (Mirly manning 
of S(*ptember 21 Tnw'ood located a macliine-gun 
which was causing several eaisualt i<^s. Again 
acting alone, he bombed tlu^ gun and team, 
killing all but one, and that man he brought in 
captive with the weapon. 

A luind-to-liand light characterized the 
exploits for which tlie Cross was given to 
Sergeant John IMolyneux, Jioyal b usiliei*s (St. 
Helens). Th(*rc were in this little affair the 
elements of a stirring drama. There v\'as a 
house, and a trench in front/ of it, and from that 
trench a machine-gun was doing grievous mis- 
chief to our men in an attack. The assault was 
being held u|) by the weapon This was the 
sort of o])portunity for wdiich the British 



iHa^Suno. 

SHKGEANT J. J. DWYER, 
Australian Machine Gun Corps. 


tighter longed, and when it came he took it. 
“ S(‘rgeant Molyneux instantly organized a 
bombing party to clear the trench in front of the 
liouse. Many enemy were killed, and a 
machine-gun captured.’’ The Fusilier had 
opened his w'ork well ; he promptly finished it. 
This perilous ob tac*e havmg been cleared, he 


jumped out of the trench and, calling for some- 
one to follow liirii, he rushed for the house. 
The sergeant was ahead of Ihs gallant followers, 
and by the time they arrived he was “ in the 
thick of a hand-to-hand fight.” This combat 
wa.s brief and very decisive — the enemy sur- 
rendered, and in addition to the dead and 



ACTING CORPORAL F. GREAVES, 
Notts and Derby Regiment. 


wounded between 20 and 30 prisoners were 
taken. The achievement in itself was brilliant ; 
it irresistibly appealed to the British fighter and 
aroused in him all that was best of his sporting 
qualities, but more than that the affair was 
important because it prevented a slight check 
from becoming a serious block in the advance, 
aud saved many lives. 

Another stirring example of initiative and 
leadership in non-commissioned and lower 
ranks was afforded by the case of Acting 
Corporal Fred Greaves, Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire Regiment (Balborough). Machine- 
gim fire from a “ concrete stronghold ” tem- 
porarily held up his platoon, and the platoon 
commander and sergeant were casualties. 
Seeing this, and realizing that imless this post 
was quickly taken his men would lose the 
barrage, Greaves, followed by another non- 
commissioned officer, rushed forward, reached 
the rear of the building, bombed the occupants, 
killed or captured the garrison, and took no 
fewer than four machine-guns It was solely 
due to his personal pluck and initiative that 
the CMsaulting line at his point was not h6ld up 
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cendan^ of an alien civilization and the very 
fact of alien rule. The South African war, 
in which the two small Boer republics hold the 
whole forces of the .British Empire so long at 
bay, and the Russo-Japanese war, which 
showed even an Asiatic people to be capable 
of defeating a great European Power, gave a 
tremendous stimulus to the new creed of Indian 
nationalism. At this jvmcturo the Partition 
of Bengal and I-iord Curzon’s Education Act, 
which even the more moderate amongst the 
westorn-educated classes chose to construe as a 
direct challenge to them, gave the Extremists 
a welcome opportunity for indaming political 
passions and racial prejudices to white heat. 
A campaign of unprecedented violence on the 
platform and in the Press led to a series of 
dastardly murders and outrages, of wliich the 
victims were not only Englishmen, but even 
more often Indians in the service of Govern- 
ment. However hostile the Indian Nationalist 
might bo to western civilization, he n€?ver 
hesitated to import into India the latest and 
most approved methods of western anarchism. 
These methods nevertheless had one good 
effect. They gave pause to some of the more 
sober Indian politicians who had at fii*st been 
almost carried away by the rising tide of Ex- 
tremism ; ami thanks mainly to the finn 
stand made by the lato Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
and Sir Fherozshah Mehta, an attempt by the 
Extremists to capture the Congress at Surat 
nt the end of 1907 collapsed, though the meet- 
ing had to be dissolved amidst scenes of wilil 
confusion which iliscredited it for several 
years. Government, which had lamentably 
failed to foresee the storm or to appreciate at 
first its significance, realized once more, though 
again very late in the day, that, whilst the 
forces of disorder had to be met by repression, 
it was equally necessary to rally to the cause 
of order the moderate elements in India by 
some generous political concessions. The 
Indian Councils Act of 1909, better known as 
the Morley-Minto reforms, marked a consider- 
able step in the direction of gi\dng to Indians 
a larger share in the conduct of public affairs. 
Its most notable feature was the appointment 
of Indians to the Executive Councils of the 
Viceroy and of the Provincial Governors, and 
to the Secretary of State’s Council at the India 
OfISce. For the rest it was practically an 
extension of the Act of 1892, for it provided 
for a greatly en]arj;ed Indian representation 
on an elective basis in the Imperiai as well as 


in the provincial Legislative Councils, though 
in the former an official majority was still 
retained intact. The iiih(»rerit weakness of 
these refoims was that, whilst they gave the 
Indian opposition vastly increased oppor- 
tunities for discussion and criticism, they still 
gave it no real power and no real responsibility. 
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SIR FHEROZSHAH MEHTA, 
An opponent of ** Extremism," 


The satisfaction which they afforded to Indian 
sentiment proved, therefore, short-lived, 'rhey 
helped, indeed, to rehabilitate the more con- 
stitutional methods of agitat ion for which the 
Congress claimed to stand and they stemmed 
the epidemic of anarchist outragL»8. They also 
prepared the way for the vi.sit of the King 
Emperor arul his Consort to India at the end 
of 1911, which evoked a great and genuine 
outburst of Indian loyalty to tbe person of 
the Sovereign The bomb thrown at Ijord 
Hard in ge whilst ho was making his state 
entry into Delhi on the first anniversary of the 
Imperial Durbar at which it had boon pro- 
claimed as the new capital of India, showed 
however, that if anarchism hod been scotched, 
it was not yet killed, .and the subsequent 
Delhi conspiracy trials revealed a widespread 
network of sedition and crime, the full extent 
of which was only disclosed during the war. 
In Bengal, too, the continuance of “ political ** 
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and that^ our troops escaped serious casualti h. 
A most critical stage of the battle arose later 
in the afternoon, when the troops of a flank 
brigade had* temporarily given way under a 
heavy counter-attack and all the officers of the 
company were eas’ialties. Quickly grasping 
the situation. Creaves tlirew out extra posts 


pill-box or man-handling an enemy group ; * 
it was an exhibition of sheer cairn pluck and 
disregard of personal danger wliich was specially 
noticeable even in the annals of the C’rosse.s of 
the war. 

There was more of the joy of adventure and 
the thrill of action in the case of a inernlKjr of 



PRIVATE GHAS. MELVIN, GORP. J. B. HAMILTON, SERGT. JOHN MOLYNEUX, 
Royal Hijlhlanders. Hi((hland LijJht Infantry. Royal Fusiliers. 


on the threatened flank and opened up rifli^ 
and nuvchine-gun fire to enfilade the advance. 
I t was recorded of the corporal that the effect 
of his conduct on his men could not be over- 
estimated, and that those under his command 
gallantly responded to his example. 

A display of perfect coolness in circumstances 
of the utmost danger was rewarded with the 
Ooss in the case of Private (Acting Lance- 
Corporal) John Brown Hamilton, Highland 
Light Infantry (Lanarkshire). In this incident 
there were wanting those thrilliivg surround- 
ings which marked the honours that have been 
already dealt with ; yet his brave/y was of the 
highest character. One of those crises hewi 
arisen in which there was great difficulty in 
supplying small-arm ammmutipn to the front 
imd support lines. The supply had reached 
a seriously low ebb and Hamilton on several 
occasions, on his own initiative, carried bando- 
liers of ammunition through the enemy’s belts 
of fire to the front and support lines ; then, 
passing along these lines in full view of the 
hostile snipers and machine-gunners, at close 
range, he distributed the ammunition to the 
nion. This courageous conduct not only 
ensured the steady continuance of the defence 
by rifle fire, but the moral effect of the lance - 
t'orporaPs example inspired and heartened all 
who saw him. There was not in this case any 
of the glamour or excitement of rushing a 


another North Country regiment. This was 
Private Charles Melvin, Royal Highlanders 
(Kirriejuuir), wlioso conduct added lustre to the 
famous Iflack Watch. His company had 
advanced to within 50 yards of th() front-line 
trench of a redoubt ; they wore then forced to 
lie down, owing ifo the enemy’s intense fire, 
and await reinforcements. Delay, howevt^r, 
was not to the liking of Private Melvin, and he 
rushed on alone over ground that was swept 
from end to end by machine-gun and rifle fi re- 
Hal ting when he reached the emuny tronoh, he 
fired two or three shots into it and killed one 
or two of the enemy. This warning hviling to 
scatter the enemy, who went on firing at him, 
the Highlander jumped into the trench and 
attacked the foe with his bayonet in his hand, 
for he had not been able to fix it on his damtiged 
rifle. So resolute and gallant was this singh?- 
handed a.s.sault that most of the enemy fled to 
the second line ; but not before the j)rivate had 
killed two more and disarmed eight unwounded 
and one wounded oppoiients. True to the 
British tradition of humanity, he atU^nded to the 
hurts of the wounded man and then, “ driving 
his eight unwounded prisoners before him, and 
8Upf)orting the wounded one, he hustled them 
out of the trench, marched them in and 

f 

delivered them over to an officer.” This might 
have satisfied most men, but Melvin was not 
content until he had provided himself with a 
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which arose at Cawnpore out of the demolition 
of an outlying building belonging to a mosque 
to make room for a new road, whereas the road 
hail been deflected in another part merely 
to spare a Hindu shrine, revealed a dangerous 
feeling of irritability which was not confined 
merely to the local Mahomodans, but spread 
to those of other provinces and into the 
Native States. T^ord Hardinge even thought 



[Kttiott & Fry. 

LORD HARDINGE, K.G., 
yiocroy of India, 1910-1916. 


it advisable to take the matter out of the hands 
of the Local Ciovernniont and settle the dispute 
by his own personal intervention on the spot. 
The compromise served to assuage Mahome- 
dan feeling, but it did not disann the hostility 
of the “ young ” Mahomedan party, who 
allie<l themselves more and more closely with 
the advanced Hindu party in tho Congress on 
the basis of a coininon nationalism. 


Thus when the Great War broke out in the 
summer of 1914 the internal situation was not 
indeed dangerous but diflieult. Tho Morley- 
Mint o reforms had ceased to satisfy the demands 
of oven the moderate Indian politicians, 
w'hilst the Extremists were endeavouring to 
give a more and more deflnito interpretation 
to the vague aspirations towards colonifil 
st'If .government which tho Congress had on 
various occasions publicly encouraged. The 
breach woS widening between the western- 
e<hicated classes, who claimed to voice the 


wishes of the people of India, and the British 
administrators, who stoutly denied that claim 
with tho tenacity of official conservatism 
and also with a strong sense of responsibility 
for the welfare of tho Indilm masses, holding 
that they were themselves in far closer touch 
with the real interests and desires of the vast 
agricultural population than lawyers and pro- 
fessors and journalists born and bred in a few 
large urban centres, which liad little in common 
with the rural districts. Very few, even 
amongst educated IndiariS, Imd taken any 
sustained interest in Kuropoan politics. The 
Congress, taking its cue from tho Kadical 
Party in England, had from time to time pro- 
tested against military expenditure in India 
and against the Indian Exchequer being saddled 
with any part of (he costs of (lie various 
military expeditions outside India in which the 
Indian Army had been, much to its credit, 
employed. Some of the Extremists had occa- 
sionally hinted with unconcealed glee at the 
possibility of grave European complications 
which might give India her opportunity to 
shako off tho British yoke. But Indians and 
Europeans alike — and especially tho soldiers - 
had been taught for so many decades to regard 
Russia as tho one European Power capable of 
threatening our Indian Empire that the growth 
of Gennany’s world -ambit ions and tlie signi- 
ficance of her activities in the Near and Middle 
East had never boon more than dimly appro - 
hendeii. Lord Hardinge knew, for he had been 
one of the first British diplomatists to realize 
tho German danger, and had played an impor- 
tant part in bringing about the rapprochement 
first with Franco and then with Russia, by 
which it was hoped to keep the vaulting 
ambitions of tho Emperor William II. within 
bounds. The Governmont of India were 
fully acquainted with the whole story of the 
Kaiser’s pilgrimages to Constantinoj>le, of. 
German economic and political ascendancy in 
Turkey, of Gennan railway penetration in 
Asia Minor, of the groat B.B.B. line — Berlin- 
Byzantium -Baghdad — of German intrigues in 
the Persian Gulf, alrcmdy ri'oounted at length in 
Ghapter LII. of this history. But the Govern - 
iiient of India have never thought it their 
duty to enlighten or to guide Indian opinion, 
and even British Ministers, it must be remem- 
bered, deemed it often wiser to mislead than 
to lead public opinion at home with regard to 
the true inwardness of Anglo-German relations. 
Nor can Lord Hardinge, with his diplomatio 
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*Ioafl of arrummitiori and roturiK'd to tlio fiiin^- 
Jiius ulifTo ho roportod hinisolf to liin platoon 
snrgoant. xalonr ot tlioso acts was 

hci^rlitonod by Uic fact that all wt'ro |)crfonnod 
under intense rifle ainl niachinc-j.nni fire, and 
lliat the wliole way back Melvin and his party 
were exposed to a very h(‘a\y artillery t)arra^e 
lire. 

(Nnnpletin^ th(‘ scoi’e was Priv’atc* Aitinii 
llntt, H(^yal Warwickshire Ih'^nrnent (Karlsdon, 
( '(►v<‘ntrv), w ho dist in^nislo'd liiinst'lf gn‘atly 
h(>th as a leader iind a fi/^htcr. W h<‘n jiM the 
oflic(‘rs and in>)i-connnis.sian<‘(l nflicers of No. - 
I Ma< oon had Ix'conn* casual t ii‘s he took coi innaia I 
(fl and lt*<l torward tla* platoon, lacing hcl<l 
nj) by ai. strong p<ast on his right, he ait (nice 
rain forward ailon(‘ in trout of (he plaitoon and 
shot the otliccr aind tlar(M‘ uumi in (he post, 
causing betwiMMi forty aind fifty otluux to 
surrender. Fualing (halt h(‘ laid paislusi ((ao 
fair, h(' withdrew his party , personailly covering 
(lie withdrawal! bv sniping t la^ enemy and 
killing ai nunibin*. li(‘ tlu'ii eairried baick ai 
badly wound(*<l man aind put him under 
sla'Iter. Having orgaini/(*d a.nd eonsolidatasi 
his })osition, aind leairning that soane wound(‘d 
iiani w('r(* lying <mt aind were lik(‘ly to liecomi^ 





SECOND LIEUT. CLEMENT ROBERTSON, 
Royal West Surrey RciJiment, S.R. (Temporary 
Lieutenant, Acting Captain, Tank Corps.) 


prisoners if left, no stretcher-bearers being 
a\'ailable, llntt went out and carried in four 
men under heavy Are. 

Stainding well out in a list of*t(‘n awards 
made known on December 18, 1917, w as a Tank 
leaider whose devotion cost him his life. This 
wais Si'cond Li(‘ut(mant (Mi'ment Kobertson, 



PRIVATE ARTHUR HUTT, 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 


Hoyal West Surrey Kegimenl, S.K., Temporairy 
Li(Mitenaint, Acting Captain, 'Tank Corps, lici t' 
again was one of the cases in w hich \' C. 
awards indicated the nmiarkable developments 
of the methods of modern warfare, and tlu' 
success of a purely British invtmtion. Bobert - 
son was l(‘a.ding his 'hanks in attack under heavy 
shell, machine-gun and rifle lirt', and liis coursi' 
lay ov’('r ground which shell -fire had heavily 
ploughed. He knew to th(> full how great was 
the risk of the Tanks missing their way, yet 
lu' continued, to lead them on foot, “guiding 
them carefully and patiently towards their 
olijective, although he must luw(^ known that 
his action would almost inevitably cost him 
his life.’' Such, indeed, was the end of the 
brav e captain, who w as killed after his obiective 
had been reached ; but death did not come 
until his skilful leading had assured successful 
action. To appreciate fully this oflicer’s devotion 
to duty it is only necessary to bear in mind the 
despi^rate enterpris(>s on wdiieh 'Fanks were 
sent, the uncommon perils into wdiich these 
laiul-forts were driv^en, and the considerable 
protection which was lost by a man who 
voluntarily left the shelter of the metal structure 
and coolly exposed himself to the intense mixed 
fire wdth which a Tank was invariably greeted 
by the enemy when at close quarters. 
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experiottce, havo overlooked the choice which 
Germany insisted on making of picked diplo- 
matists to discharge the modest fvinctioiis 
of German Consul-peneral in India, or the 
number ot military officers attfiched to the 
German Consul ate -General, or the largo suite 
of experts whofti the Genuaii Crown Prince 
brov?ght in his train during his Indian tour, 
or the mysterious visit whic?h Count Wolff- 
Metternich paid to India in coini>any with 
a military nephew just aft.er ho liad retired 
irom the post of German Ambassador in I-onilon 
That Gonnany had encouraged the Pan- 
Islamic propaganda which had spread to the 
frontiers of India, and to a lesser extent 
into India itself in the days of Abdul Hamid, 
and had been prosecuted on still more aggr«‘s* 
sivo lines by the “ youtig ” Turks, was no 
secret, iweii before Prince Billow cynically 
disclosed in his m(>inoirs the sinisUn* puqjose 
with which the Kaiser posed as the friend 
of ^urkey and the special protector of Islam 
If William IF. reckoned upon Turkey adding 
10 anny (*orps to the German U^gions in 
tlio event of war lie reckoned with scarcely 
less confidence on the indirect support of 
th(r Mahomedan fjopulations outside Turkey 
as soon as the Ottoman Khalif shouM 
unfurl at his behest the Green Banner of the 
Prophet. Nor was it the loyalty of Indian 
Mahomedans only tliat lie hoped to tamper 
with. Even before the war Berlin was in close 
touch with the centres of Hindu sedition in 
JOurope, and one of the officials of the German 
Consulate in Zurich was intimately associated 
with a dangerous group of Indian anarchists 
who had made Switzerland their headquart<‘rs. 
There can be no doubt either tliat the large 
Gennan commercial community as well as the 
host of German missionaries in India acted, 
as in every other country, as zealous agents of 
(Gennan policy. Though the Indians themselves 
w’ere, for the most part, in favour of protection 
for Indian industries, the British Government 
maintained their own free trade system in 
India, and German merchants had taken full 
advantage of it to develop of late years a grow- 
ing import and export trade, which in 1913-14 
had exceeded that of any other foreign country. 
In the import trade German travellers haiJ 
pushed their cheaper manufactured articles 
with their Giistomary energy, being more ready 
to adapt themselves to the requirements and 
t^ta; of imtivQ purchasers, and at one time 
they were imdoubt^ly helped by the boycott 


movement against British imported goods 
which the Extremists started in suppoit of 
their political agitation. One of the most 
notorious Extremist leaders boasted, for in- 
stance, publicly that his newspaper was not 
[irinted on British imported paper, but only 
on jiaper brought from Germany and Austria. 
It was, however, in the export trade of raw 
materials for her own industries, such as hides, 
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THB MAHARAJAH OP BIKANIR, 

One of the Indian Members of the Imperial War 
Conference, 1917. 
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Tlien* wore thrcu' more |>osMuunous awards 
in tills particular list ; making no fewer tlian 
four out of <1 total of ten. Tlu^se awards were 
to Major Alexaii<U‘r Malius J-.afone, Yeomanry ; 
( aptain (Uarenee Smitii deifric^s, Australjaii 
lm|)erial Force, and (Vorporal William Clamji, 
\ Orksliire Ki'giiiKMit ( IdiMiiingtou). Major 



CORPORAL WILLIAM CLAMP, 
Yorkshire Re^jifnent. 


I.at'one's was one of the very rare casi's in which 
enemy cavalry wen^ mentioned, and tln^ iletails 
indicatiul one of t hi' engagementswhich appealed 
with (‘xceptional foi'cc to a man of Latoni‘'s 
resource and tight ing [xiwer. For mon* than 
se\en hours he lield a position i’gainst vastly 
superior I'liemy forces, liis t ask iieing made the 
hardi'i* lieeause lu'avy shelling ol his position 
made it vix'y difVieult to sim*. In onct atlai'k 
eiiemv cav’alry cliarged his tiank ; Imt tlu' 
major drove them back with heavy losses. In 
another charge the enemy left^ Id casualties 
within 2t) yards of the major’s trench, Lafone 
himself bayoneting one man wdio reai'hed the 
trench. 'Hie time came in this desperate 
affair when all Lafone’s men ex(*e[)t tiirei^ 
had been hit and tlie trench was so full of 
woundt'd tiiat it was diflicult to move and 
tire ; then the major ordered those who could 
walk to move to a trench sliglitly in tlie rear, 
and from his own post he maintained a 
most Jieroic^ resistance.” When at last, lit* 
was surrounded and charged by the enemy 
he stepped into the open and went on fight- 
ing until he was mortally wounded and fell 
unconscious. 

('aptain Jeffries showed his high courage and 
inspiring example in an attack when his 
company waa held up by enemy machine -giin 
fire frbm concrete emplacements. In the first, 


ha\ ing organized a party, hi' rushed an em- 
placement and captured four machine-guns and 
•k) prisoni'rs. aftei' whicli he led his company 
forward undi'i* exl ri'mely lii'avy enemy artilh'i v 
barrage and enfilade machine-gun fire to the 
ol)jecti\e. Lati'r h<‘ again oiganized a sueeess- 
tul attack on a machine-gnu emplacement, this 
time capturing two machine guns and .‘Itt more 
prisoners, so luuing to his eirdit six machine- 
guns and no fewer than On piisoners. d'ho 
gallant JelTries was killi'd during the si'cond 
at lack, but it was ent iiely due to his courage and 
initiati\e that the eentri' of I he attack was not. 
held up for a lengthy [leriod. 

I'he fjite which had befallen not a IVw 
men from snipers' bullets o\ (*rtook ( 'orpora I 
\\’illiam t’lamj) when he had shown xcry great. 
Iiravery in attacking coneri'ti' blockhonsos . 
Intense machine gun fire from these and Irom 
snipers in mined buildings checked an advance ; 
V)Ut the corpoial with two men dashed forward 
and tried to insh the laigi'st bloekhonsi' 'I'he 
two mi‘H having been knocked out, (’lamp’s 
bravi' effort failed; but instantly collecting 
.some bombs and calling upon two men to follow’ 
him, he again dashed forward. The corporal 
was the tirst to reach the bloekhou.se, and 
hurling in the bombs hi* killed many of the 
occujiants. 'Phi'n heenteri'd ami biought o u . a 
mai*hine-gnn and about 2t) prisoners, whom ho 



MAJOR ALEXANDER M. LAFONE, 
Yeomanry. 

took back under heavy fire from neighbouring 
sni|lors. This was one of the critical .situations 
which so often arose and with which men like 
Corporal Clamp so successfully dealt. In this 
case he again wont forw ard and encouraged his 
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Malabar copra, manganese ore, wolfram or 
tungsten from Ibinna, that Gennany had made 
the most determined and successful endeavours 
to capture the Indian market. In accordance, 
too, witli her universal policy of economic 
penetration, she had set herself to acquire a 
footing in, and sometimes commanding control 
of, mercantile and industrial firms that were 
regarded as wholly British. As to the wide- 
spread diffusion of German influemee through 
missionary channels, it may be enough to quote 
the statement of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Go.spel that in 1914 in the Ghota 
Nagpur district of Orissa alone there were 
.*12 German missionaries in charge of over 300 
schools, with 42 native pastors, 449 catechists, 
477 school teachers, and a total flock of about 
100,000 native (Uiristians. 

When the storm broke boi'<l Hardinge was 
able to measure at once the magnitude of the 
struggle to which the British Empire was 
f‘.oinmitted, though evcMi he may not have 
foreseen its duration. He realized that great 
risks would have to bo taken if India was to 
answer worthily to the military call of the 
Empire, and he was prepared to take them 
be<.'ause he felt ho could roly personally on the 
confidence and affection of the Pririces and 
people of India. As the Maharajah of Bikanir 
testified throe years later at the Mansion Houses 
Banquet, wliicdi he attended as one of the 


Indian delegates to the Imperial War Con- 
ference : “ We Indians often wonder whether 
it is fully realized in Great Britain how for- 
tunate it was in every way or the Empire that 
a statesman of Lord Hardingo’s sagctcity, sym- 
pathy and broafl'minde:lne.s8 was representing 
the Sovereign in India when the storm burst.” 
It required, indeed, not merely a knowledge of 
the military necessitie.s of the Empire, but 
profound confidence in the essential loyalty 
of India to denude her without the slightest 
hesitation of almost all her British garrison as 
well of her Indian troops and to throw all her 
military resources into the melting pot in order 
to fill the gaps in our fighting lino in France, 
which, owing to our own iinpreparedncss and 
the still greater unprepared ness of the Dominions 
for a great war, could not have been filled from 
any other quarter during the supremely 
critical period when the Germans, having failed 
to reach Paris, were making their great effort 
to break through to Calais and the Frepeh 
Channel coast. 

The dispatch of the Indian Expeditionary 
Fort^e to France and the important part played 
by it in* the winter campaign of 1914-1.0 have 
been fully dealt with in (3iapter LX I. Indian 
troops bore their share also in many 
other stricken fields, in Mesopotamia, in Egypt, 
at the Dardanelles, in East Africa, and in 
cooperation with our .Tapanese Allies in the 
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men, cheoiing them and rushing several snipers* 
posts. This high courage and cheerful example 
the corporal ujaintained until a sniper’s bullet 
killed him. 

]<\‘arl(’ss leadership unde!* most difficult con- 
ditions, in darkness and in an unknown country, 
was recognized by the award of the Cross to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Lrummond liorton, 
D.S.O., London Regiment. In these most 
unfavourable and dangerous circumstances he 
deployed his battalion for attack, and at dawn 
i(Hl liis attacking companies against a strongly 
held position. The colonel showed an utter 
contempt of danger when a withering machine- 
gun fire checked the leading waves, and under 
heavy fire lie moved freely up and dowm his 
lines. Ho reorganized his cormnand and lead- 
ing liis men forward captured the position. At 
a later stage of the fight Colonel Borton led a 
party of volunteers against a battery of field 
guns in action at point-blank range, captiuing 
the guns and the detachments. It was re- 
corded of him that his fearless leadership was an 
ins|.)iring example to the whole Brigade. 

The dash and daring of our cavalry whenever 
it was possible for the mounted arm to act was 
shown by the conduct of Lieutenant Henry 
Strachan, M.(’., Canatlian Cavahy. The squad- 
ron leader w^as killed while galloping towards 
the enemy front line and St rachan took com- 
mand. He led the squadron through the 



LIEUIBNANT HENRY STRACHAN, M.C., 
Canadian Cavalry, 



LIEUT.-COLONEL A. D. BORTON, D.S.Q., 
London Regiment. 


enemy lino of machine-gun posts, then, with the 
surviving men, ho led the charge on the enemy 
battery, killing seven of the gunners with his 
sword. This valiant personal example re- 
sulted in all the gunners being killed and the 
battery silenced ; then Strachan rallied his 
men and fought liis way back, at night, through 
the enemy’s line, not only bringing in all 
unwounded men safely but also 15 prisoners. 
The result of this imcommonly gallant opera- 
tion was the silencing of an enemy battery, the 
killing of the whole battery personnel and many 
infantry, and the cutting of three main lines of 
telephone communication two miles in rear of 
the enemy’s front line. 

Witliin a month of the announcement of the 
award to Captain Strachan there was a largo 
gathering in Bo’ness (Linlithgowshire) Town 
Hall on the occasion of the presentation of a 
sword of honour to him. A very interesting 
feature of the report of the ceremony which 
appeared in The Times was the statement that 
the Cross was awarded to Captain Strachan 
“ for his daring leadership of cavalry at the 
break through at Cambrai.” Lord Rosebery 
was present, and in a characteristic speech he 
said ho was proud to congratulate Captain 
Strachan on the honour he had brought to his 
native town and the county. It was not a bad 
thing, he added, when the war lumbered slowly 
along, that they should receive occasionally the 
encouragement of feeling that they had a hero 
of their own 

Another Canadian officer — Lieutenant Robert 
Shankland, Canadian Infantry — showed great 
courage and resource under critical and 
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A STREET IN MADRAS. 


Far Fast. Jjlut it was the crucial decision, 
flue to IwOrd Hardinge’s insistency, to send her 
sons straight to the chief battle front in the 
West to face, shoulder to shoulder with the 
Britisli and the Dominion troo]>s, the flower 
of the German hosts that roused a feeling of 
intense war-like pride throughout. India and 
ensurtxi her loyalty. The consciousness of 
brotherhood in arms seemed to obliter£it'3 
suddenly all racial differences and to imite 
India, as never before \mdei* British rule, 
in one great impulse of loyalty to a common 
Empire and a common cause. Many of 
the Indian princes proffered and rendered 
personal service at the front .^11 placed 
the resources of their States at the disj^osal 
of Government. The great landlords and 
gentry of British India responded equally 
to the call. The great bulk of the Maho- 
medans vied with the Hindus in their assurances 
of devotion. The battle spirit stirred not only 
Rajputs and Hikhs and all the old martial 
races that form the backbone of the Indian 
Army, but many others who had not hitherto 
been wont to seek military service. The 
educated classes, who pride themselves on 
having assimilated something of the demo- 
c|atic spirit of the West, rallied to the Empire’s 
cause, as the cause of freedom, and even the 


most bitter cjitics of the British raj wore for 
the nonce converted to its merits by the far 
more intolerable meuaco of German dominion, 
to which the laicl of the Emden and the half- 
dozen shells she fired into Madras lent momen- 
tary reality. ^At the Congress session in tho 
last days of 1914, the President, Mr. Bhupen- 
dranath Bose, declared, aoiidst gent^ral applause, 
that that was not the time to (hull with 
matters on which we may differ. We must 
present to the world the spc(?taclo of a United 
Empire.” Both Government and the Indian 
opposition in tho Ijegislativt^ Councils agreed 
that dining the war there should be a truce 
to political coritiun^ersies The Indian rnernbers 
of the Imperial Coiiiunl gave a remarkaVilc 
proof of their sincerity by passing in a single 
(lay, on Marcli IS, 191. 5, on a mere assurance 
from liord Tlardinge that it was a ntu'essaiy 
war measure, the Defence of India Act, 
modelled on the British Defence of the Realm 
Act, notwithstanding their repugnance to 
some of its more drastic provisions ; and, as 
it were, in return, the Viceroy w’as able a few 
months later, on Septc^mber 22, to confirm 
the new sense of India's partnership in the 
Empire by announcing that he was authorized 
by tho British Government to accept a rc^so- 
lution introduced by a distinguished Punjabi 
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adverse cenditions and gave to all ranks that 
inspiration which was so invaluable in times 
of special stress. Shankland had gained a 
position in action and then rallied the remnant 
of his platoon and men of other companies and 
disposed them to command the groimd in 
front. The lieutenant inflicted heavy casual- 
ties upon the retreating enemy, and later ho 
disperaed a counter-attack and so enabled 
Hiipporting troops to come up unmolested. 
Shankland having shown liis grit as a fighter, 
displayed first-rate qualities as an intelligence 
officer, for he personally communicated to 
battalion headquarters an accurate and valu- 
able report as to the position of the brigade 
frontage, after which he rejoined his command 
and carried on until he was relieved. It was 
owing to his courage, skill and splendid example 
that a very critical position was undoubtedly 
saved. 

“ He bayoneted fifteen of the enemy,” ” ho 
led the final assault with the utmost skill,” 
” this gallant non-commissioned officer re- 
peatedly wont out under heavy fire and 
brought wounded back to cover, thus saving 
many lives,” he was ” conspicuoas in rallying 
and leading his cornrtiand ” — those were things 
said of the conduct of Acting Corporal John 
Collins, Royal Welsh Fusiliers (Merthyr Tydvil), 
who ])rovided yet one more instance of extra- 
ordinary courage and leadership in the lower 
ranks in the Army. The corporal’s conduct 
was the more noticeable because, after deploy- 
ment before an attack, his battalion was forced 
to lie out in the open under heavy shell and 
machine-gun fire which caused many casualties. 
Destructive fire and imcut wire wore powerless 
to restrain him, great odds molted before his 
powerful plying of the bayonet, and after that 
exploit with the steel ho pressed on with a Lewis 
gun section beyond the objective and most 
effectively covered the reorganization and con- 
solidation, although isolated and under fire from 
guns and snipers. 

The same cool leadership and inspiring ex- 
ample character! 'ed the acts of Sergeant Hiwiy 
Coverdale, Manchester Regiment (Old Trafford, 
Manchester), who in attack on enemy strong 
points, and when close to his objective, killed an 
officer and took two men prisoners, the three 
being snipers ; then he rushed two machine- 
guns, killing or wounding the teams. Later he 
reorganized his platoon in order to capture 
another position ; but after getting within 100 
yards of it he was held up by our own barrage 


and forced to return, having sustained nine 
casualties. Subsequently ho again went out 
with five men to capture this position, but 
seeing a considerable number of the enemy 
advancing he w'ithdrew his detaclnnent man by 
man. He was the last to retire and was able to 
report that the enemy were forming for a 
counter-attack. 

This list of 10 was completed with Private 



ACTING CORPORAL JOHN COLLINS, 
Royal Welsh Fuailiers. 


Thomas Henry Sage, Somersetshire Light 
Infantry (Tiverton), whose act was tlie result of 
great promptness and presence of mind, and 
nearly cost liim his life. Ho jvnil eight other 
men were in a shell-hole. One of the men was 
shot wliile throwing a bomb. ’Lhe bomb fell 
into the shell-hole, and Sage immediately 
threw himself on it, ” thereby undoubtedly 
saving the lives of several of his conirad('s. 
though he luinself sustained very severe 
wounds.” 

The Victoria Cross Warrants had been so 
framed that it was possible for (civilians to win 
the decoration, and there were three well-known 
instances of civilian recipients — Mr. Thomas 
Henry Kavanagh, Mr. Ross Lewis Mangles and 
Mr. William Fraser McDonell, all members of 
the Bengal Civil Service ; and all three of 
whom were awarded the Cross for acts of bravery 
in the^ Indian Mutiny in 1857. The original 
Warrant of January 29, 1856, expressly 

ordained that the Cross should only be awarded 
to those officers or men who had served in the 
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MahonvMlan, Mr, Mohammed Shah, to the 
t that India, like the Dominions, should 
havf* h<^r own representation in any future 
Imperial Conference. Further satisfaction was 
>riv i‘n to Indian sentiment by another announce- 
ment which Lord Hardinge was in a position 
to make before leaving India. He had obtained 
tlie sanction of the Secretary of State to the 
abolition of Indian indentured labour in the 
Colonies - a system productive of grave abuses 
and terribh* social evils. 


there was little to bring home to th^ Indian 
people the realities of w^ar. Considerable as 
had been the total contingents furnished by 
India, thej' were, when ^ compared with the 
huge levies in the United Kingdorfi .or in the 
Dominions, small for her total population and 
only drawn for the most \')a>rt from small 
sections of that population. The number of 
Indians who had kith or kin or close personal 
friends at the front was, therefore, very small, 
and smallest of all amongst the educated 



INDIAN CYCLISTS IN FRANCE. 
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Lord Hardinge’s tenure of office, which would 
normally have expired in November 1915, 
was renewed for a further six months, to the 
intense satisfaction of Indian public opinion. 
Hut oven before ho left India there w'ore only 
t^o many indications that the first great wave 
of enthusiasm had spent itself. The war 
was dragging on much longer than people 
in India had anticipated. Interest in the 
military’ operations, as endless apparently 
ns they were often disappointing, began to 
flag. Except in the Bombay Presidency, 
where most of the sick and wounded were 
landed from Mesopotamia, and in a few other 
(centres where hospitals had to be provided to 
meet the requirements of increasing losses. 


classes, for whom the Indian Army provided 
no career, and soldiering, it was generally 
believed, offered in itself very little attrac- 
tion. The most poignatit element of personal 
iiiterest which made the war hulk so large in 
the daily hopes and anxieties of almost every 
family in Britain w'as seldom present to 
the people of India, w^ho, for the, most part, 
were quite incapable of visualising the. remote 
and unknown scones amidst which the actual 
operations of war were carried on. From all 
the immediate terrors of war India was prac- 
tically immune, and for a long time even from 
its financial burdens. In fact, after a first 
spasm of economic depression, the war brought 
her a steady increase of material pixisperity 
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|)n*Kt*nfM‘ of tlio oiu»iriy, atwl that “ ii(*ithor rank, 
nor lon^ sorv'ico, nor wounds, nor any ot iior 
circiiinHtanco or condition w hatsoovtu*. savo tlio 
morit of (•ons])ic*uoiis In-avoiy ’ should h(‘ liohl 
to (*sta))lish a sufhciout claim (o th<* lionour. 
It- was undoul)tcdly open to civilians to win the 
(’ross, hut no su<*h 5».wai*d Inid heum nnid(‘ sinc»‘ 
tht^ days of tht^ Mutiny, nor ha<l there h(*en any 
clear uiuh'rstandin^ as to t he positi<m ot wonu'n 
with regard to the de<'oration : and with the 
j)urpose of jjjettin^ inforinatioii on this most 
int(‘r(*st in^ p(>int a <|uesti(Mi w as ask«*d in the 
Hous(i of Commons on December 3. 1!U7, by 
Sir A. W. ^^‘o, the member for 1'owei- Hainhds, 
I’oplai*. In r<'ply Mr. Ian Maepherson, 
I •ndor-Seer<‘tary for W ar, said * ‘AVdaui a. ease 
arises in whieli a woman p(‘rforms an action in 
th<‘. einnnnstanec's eont(‘mpla.ted by the Vbetoria 
(’I'oss W arrant e<msiderat ion w ill l)e ^iven to an 



SEKGEANT HARRY GOVERDALE, 
Manchester Regiment. 


extension r>f the conditions. At present the 
warrant would not, I think, admit of a grant/ 
As a matt er of fact neither the original Warrant 
nor the subso({nont Wbirrants of I8G7, 1881 and 



PRIVATE THOMAS H. SAGE, 
Somersetshire Light Infantry. 


1911 prov ided f<u* such a ease as that which liad 
b(‘en ini'iitioiaMl, and only time! was to sliow 
whether one or more members of the army ol 
women who had enrolled for war work would 
have the unparalleled lu)nour of bc'ing awarded 
th(‘ Cross. 

'That nobl(‘ clause wdiieh lias been quotetl 
from the (wiginal W’ arrant of the Cross -that, 
ionspieuous bravery only should establisli a 
claim to the honour -w'^as thoroughly t'xem- 
plitied by details which were given from time 
to t ina^ relating tt> th('- personality of th(' 
wimiers All classes alike were in equal hdlow- 
ship ; ev tqi mon^ than that ttierc; was tlx!' 
man from the lowest depths who, given the 
chance of redemption, found and took it on the 
field of battle. Such a case was mentioned by 
a well-known criminal lawyer, who w rote : - 
“ One of the most notorious of pre-war criminals 
gave his life for his country in a deed r>t 
gallantry that won for him the posthumous 
honour of the V.C.’* 


The following aw’ards of the Victoria Cross 
were announced between August and the eiul 
of Decembcjr 1917 : — 

Ackrovd, Temp. Capt. Harold, M.C., M.D.» 

R.A.M.C., attached R. Berkshire Regt. 
Andrew, CorpL I.,eslie Wilton, Infy. Bn., New 
Zealand Force. 
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I’here was a mistaken notion tiiat Indian 
opinion would take alarm if the strain of war 
were allowed to cause any very marked depar- 
ture from the ordinary official or even social 
life of the- European ^jommunity. The keenness 
of the younger members of the public services 
to volunteer for* the front was systematically 
<lisoouraged» whilst the military authorities 
continued to treat the reserve of Indian Army 
officers, drawn mostly from the Anglo-Indian 
commercial class, with their customary frigidity, 
and every public department adhoied as 
closely as possible to its us»ml routiTic. Thought- 
ful Indians, reading public spoeehes about the 
life and death struggh^ in which tin? hlmpiro was 
engaged, were puzzled by this official attitude 
of seeming indifference which extended equally 
t«o suggCi^tions made by Indiana themselves 
for a fuller utilization of Indian resources, 
both of men and materials, for the prosecution 
of the war. Upon others the increasing horrors 
of the European war, tht5 auccessivo “ methods 
of Mghtf Illness ' imported into it by a nation 
that prided itself upon being above all others 
the chosen exponent of European culture, and 
the concentration of the whole energies and 
resources of the western world on the mere work 
of deatruction, produced a not unnatural revul- 
sion against the vaunted superiority of our civi- 


lization. On the other hand, the bulk of the 
wostom-educatod classes, whoso mind had been 
so long steeped in politics, dwelt chiefly on 
the generous and almost excessive praise 
lavished in the British Press and by responsible 
Ministers themselves on the loyalty of India. 
Whilst they indignantly repudiated all idea of 
claiming a reward for loyalty, they interpreted 
the promise of a “ changed angle of vision 
as foroshtulowing nothing loss than tlie speedy 
concession of all the political demands they had 
hitherto pressed for in vain. The Nationalists 
read into every declaration of the Allifis that 
the war was being waged in support of demo- 
cratic ideals and to secure the riglit of every 
small nation to shape its own destinies a justi- 
fication of thoir own theories of Indian nation- 
hood. There wero some, moreover, amongst 
the Extremists who had perhaps swimg rather 
reluctantly to the inflowing tide of loyalty, and 
who, less squeamish in their views as to the 
reivl obligations of .loyalty, were not prepared 
to allow its reward to be deferred until the 
restoration of peace conditions might possibly 
diminish its marketable value. Anyhow they 
drew a broad distinction between loyalty to 
the Crown itself and loyalty to those who 
represented the Crown in India, and did not 
hesitate to resume their subversive agitation 
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Barratt, Pte. Thos., South Staffordshire Regt. 
(Tipton). 

Best-Dunkley, Capt. (Temp. Lieut. -Colonel) 
Bertram, Lancashire Fusiliers. 

BiRKS, 2nd Lieut. Frederick, Australian Im- 
perial Force. 

Bishop, Capt. Wm. Avery, D.S.O., M.C., 
Canadian Cavalry and H.F.C. 

Bonner, Lieut. Charles George, D.S.C., R.N.R. 

Borton, I jieut. -Colonel Arthur Drummond, 
D.S.O., London Regt. 

Brown, l*te. Harry, Canadian Inf. Bn. 

Bug DEN, Pte. Patrick, Australian Imperial 
Force. 

Burman, Sergt. William Francis, Rifle Brigade 
(Stepney, E.). 

Butler, Pte. William Boynton, West Yorks. 
Keglu (Hunslet, Leeds). 

Bye, Sergt. Robt., Welsh Guards (Penrhiw- 
eeilxjr, Glamorgan). 

Carmichael, Sergt. John, North Staffordshire 
Regt. (Glasgow), 

Clamp, Corpl. William, Yorkshire Regt. (Klem- 
ingtoii). 

Coffin, Lieut. -Colonel (Temp. Brig. -General) 
Clifford, D.S.O., R.E. 

Collins, Acting-Corpl. Jolm, Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers (Merthyr Tydvil). 

CoLVTN, 2nd Lieut. Hugh, Cheshire Regt. 

Colyer-Fergusson, 2nd Lieut. (Acting Capt.) 
Thos. Riversdale, Northamptonshire Regt. 

Cooper, Sergt. Edward, King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps (Stockton). 

CovERDALE, Sergt. Harry, Manchester Regt. 
(Old Trafford, Manchester). 

Crisp, Skipper Thomas, R.N.R. 

Dancox, Pte. Fk. Geo., Worcestershire Regt. 
(Worcester). 

Davies, Corpl. James Llewellyn, R. Welsh Fusi- 
liers (Nantymoel, Glamorgan). 

Day, Corpl. Sidney James, Suffolk Regt/. (Nor- 
wich). 

Dwyer, Sergt. John Jas., Aus. M.G. Corps, Aus. 
Imp. Force. 

Edwards, Sergt. Alexemder, Seaforth High- 
landers (Lossiemouth). 

Edwards, Pte. Wilfrid, King’s Own Yorks L.L 
(Leeds). 

Eqertok, Corpl. Ernest Albert, Nottingham- 
shire and Derbyshire Regt. (Longton). 

Evans, Major (Acting Lieut. -Colonel) Lewis 
Pugh, D.S.O., Roval Highlanders, command- 
ing a Battalion Lincolnshire Regt. 


Graham, Lieut. John Reginald Noble, A. and S 
Highrs., attached M.G.O. 

Greaves, Acting Corpl. Fred, Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire Regt. (Balborough). 

Grimbaldkston, Sergt. (Acting O.Q.M.S.) 
Wm. ir , K.O. Scottisli Bord. (Blackburn). 

Hai/pon, Pte. Albert, King’s Own Royal f^ian- 
caster Regt. (Carnforth). 

Hamilton, Pte. (Acting Ia-c. Corpl.) John 
Brown, Highland Light Inf. (Lanarkshire) 

Hanna, Coy. Scrgt.-Major R., Canadian Inf. 

Hhiwitt, 2nd J^ieut. Denis (leo. Wyldbore, 
Ilarnp.shire Regt. 

Hewitt, J^ce. Corpl. Williain Henry, South 
African Inf. 

Hobson, Sergt. Frederick, (’ariadian Inf. Bn. 

Hutt, Pte. Arthur, Royal Warwickshire Regt 
(Earlsdon, Coventry). 

Inwood, Pte. Reginald Roy, Australian Imperial 
Force. 

Jeffries, Capt. Clarence Smith, Australiiui 
Imperial Force. 

Konowal, Acting Corpl. Filip, Canadian Inf. 

Knight, Sergt. Alfred Joseph, London Regt. 
(Nottingham). 

Lafone, Major Alnixander Malius, Yeomanry. 

IjKARMOUth, Capt. (acting Major) Okill Massey, 
M.C., Canadian Inf. 

Loosemore, Pte. Arnold, West Riding Regt. 
(Sheffield). 

Lister, Sergt. Joseph, f./anc»v^hire Fusiliers 
(Reddish, Stockport). 

McGee, S(^rgt-. Lewis, Australian Imp. Force. 

Mc1nto.sh, ITe. Geo., (Gordon Highlanders, 
Buckie, Banffshire. 

Mayson, Corjil. (Lee. Sergt.) Tom Fletcher, 
R. Lancaster R. (Silecourt, Cumberland). 

Melvin, Pte. Charles, Royal Highlanders 
(Kirriemuir). 

Molyneux, Sergt. John, Royal Fusiliers (St. 
Helens) 

Moore, 2nd Lieut. Montagu Shatiworth Sey- 
mour, Hampshire Regt. 

Moyney, Lee. Sergt. John, Irish Guards (Rath- 
downey. Queen’s County). 

MtfoFORD, Lee. Corpl. Hcu’old, M.G. Corps (East 
Hrmi). 

OcKBNDEN, Sergt. James, Royal Dublin Fusi- 
liers (Southsea). 

O’Rourke, Pte. Michael James, Canadian Inf. 
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agaiii<it British administration, though it waa 
bound to render the ordinary task of govern- 
ment far more difficult in war-time than in 
limes of peace. The old ferment was at work 
agairj, and when the Congres.s met in Bombay 
for its next annual session at the end of 1915, the 
atmosphere was vtny different from that of 
the previous session at the end of 1914. It 
required all the ability and prestige of Sir S. 
Sinha, who occupied the Presidential chair 
on this occasion, to restrain the advanced party 
and to defeat the aggressive tactics advocated 
by Mrs. Besant, who, having lost a good tleal 
of the influence she had originally acquired 
as a Theosophist vessel of spiritual enlighteu- 
mt'Ut with the more conservative and sober 
leaders of Hinduism, was seeking to gain new 
poimlarity with the younger generation by 
constituting h(T*^elf the impassioned champion 
of the most extreme Indian Nationalism. 
Sir S. Sinha, siieaking with the experience he 
had learnt as the first Indian member of the 
Viceroy’s FiXfs'utive Council, pleaded with the 
utmost earnestiKiss and force for patit^nco an<l 
moderation, and declared emphatically that 
though the goal to keep before them ww 
ultimate self-government, India was not yet 


ripe for it. His audience listened grudgingly 
to this language of sane patriotism, for Mrs. 
Besant had already adroitly launched the catch- 
word of Home Rule for Iinlia, against whicli 
I.iord Harding© vainly utti^red his pw’n grave 
u araing in his farewell speech to the Imperial 
Council at Delhi on March 24,„1916. 

Lord Chelmsford, who. in obedience to the 
call of patriotism, had already spent over a 
year in India during the war as an ordinary 
Territorial oHicor, landetl in Bombay, after a 
short visit to Knglaud, on April 4, 1916, to 
take over the Viceroyalty from Lord Hardinge, 
w'ho sailed on the same day, after unprecedented 
demonstrations of gratitude and atYection from 
the Ruling Princes as well as the people of 
India. In his very first speech in reply to an 
address of welcome at Bombay Lord Chelms- 
ford pledged liimself to continue his prede- 
cessor’s policy. Hut for a time his attention 
had to be lai'gely diverted to the grave mili- 
tary problems in Mesopotamia with which 
the fall of Kut almost at once confronted 
him. K valence had been accumulating 
.some time past that Anny Headquarters 
in India had failed to rise to the emer- 
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Parsonh, Tomp. 2ii(i Lieut. Hardy Falconer, 
OlouceHtersliire Regt. 

I*EELKH, Lee. Corpl. Walter, AuHtralian linjwrial 
Force. 

PiT(jHER, I’etty Onieer Ernest. 

Rees, Sergt. Ivor, South Wales Borderers 
(Llanelly). 

Reynolds, Temp. Capt. Henry, M.C., Royal 
Seots. 

Rhodes, Lee. Sergt. .John Harold, (Iremwlier 
(hiards (Tunstall, Statt’ordshin')- 

Robertson, 2iid Lieut. Clement, Royal West 
Surrey Regt., S.R. ('rernp. Lieut., Acting 
Capt., Tank Corps). 


liooM, Pte. (Acting Lee. Corpl.) Fk. G., Royal 
Irish Regt. (Bristol). 

Saoe, Pte. Thos. Hy., Somersetshire Light Inf. 
(Tiverton). 

Shankland, Lieut. Robt., CaruKiian Inf. 

Skinner, Sergt. (Acting C.S.M.) .John, King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers (Pollokshields, Glas- 
gow). 

Straciian, Lieut. Hy., M.C., Canadian Cavalry. 

Watt, Skij^per .Joseph, R.N.R 

WiTiiAM, Pte. Thos., Coldstream Guards (Burn- 
ley). 

V\’ooDCO(’K, Pte. Thos., Irish Guards (Wigan, 
J.«ancashire). 
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INDIAN MACHINE-GUN IN FLANDERS. 


j^oncy created l»y the first serious reverse 
which our arms had ciicountenjd on the 
Tigris — namely, at Ctesijihou in November 
1916 The lack of river transport and the 
neglect to supplement it by the construction 
of a military railway had hampered all opera- 
tions for the relief of Kut, and over since 
the retreat from Ctesiphon harrov irig stories 
had reached India of the sufTorings of our 
sick and wounded which showed a lament- 
able breakdown of the medical field service 
as the result, in part at least, of inadequate 
transport. Lord Chelmsford had himself 
been on the point of proceeding to Meso- 
potamia, on a mission of inquiry which 
Lord Hardiiigo had asked him to undertake, 
when he had to change his plans on his 
appointment to the Viceroyalty. That, mission 
was subsequently entrusted by Lord Hardinge 
to Sir William Vincent, afterwards Home 
Member of the Government of India with 
whom were associated Major-General Bingley, 
and later Mr. K. A. Ridsdale. Their report, 
ultimately made public with the Report of 
the Parliamentary Commission on the Mcs<7- 
potamian Expedition, reached the Govern- 
ment of India after Lord Chelmsford had 
assumed <'>ffice, and confirmed him in the 
opinion that sweeping changes were imperatively 
required both at Army Headquarters in India 
and in the higher command in Mesopotamia. 


The Commandcr-in-Cliicf, Sir Beauchamp Duff, 
had prov'ed hiinsc^lf an able adinliiistrafor so 
long as no excessive st rain w'as thrown on to 
the military machine of w hich he w’as in charge, 
and ho had deserved and received great credit 
for the prompt dispatch of the large ex|)c- 
ditionary forces sent from India to FVanco at 
the begirmiiig bf the w^ar. But the far-rcachiiig 
changes in the system of Indian Army Adminis- 
tration effected ill 1906 at Lord Kitchener’s 
instance, when he lield the post, of ('oinmandcr- 
iii-Chicf in India with Sir Beauehainp Duff 
os his Chief of the Staff, had borne the fruits 
which Lord Cur/.on had at the time vainly 
insisted they were bound ultimately to bear. 
For they combined in the Commander-in - 
C.'hiof the twofold functions of executive and 
administrative head of the Indian Army. 
Even in peace time such a combination could 
only succeed \vith a man of Lord Kitchener’s 
own masterful personality and indomitable 
energy. Under the stress of war its failure 
was inevitable. Sir Beauchamp Duff was 
tied to his Department by the increasing 
pi*esHure of administrative work, which he was 
perhaps too reluctant to delegate to olht'rs, 
and though, as Cornmander-in -Chief, he ought to 
have boon able at least o(;casioiially to see 
things with his owm eyes — especially wliun 
things were obviously going wrong— ho hail 
never found a day to spare during nearly three 
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FOOD CONTROL AND RATIONS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Abundance during Two Years of War — Appointment of Food Controtj.er at h^ND of 1916 -- 
Causes of Shortage — The Hunciman Public Meals Order Lord Devonport F.ord 

Rhondda’s Appointment Purchasing Power of the Sovereign Mr. J. R. Clynes A 
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Registratioin- “Voluntary” Rations- Shortage of Fats — Queues Meat Prices -Meat 

Shortage — The Meat Rationing Scheme Explained First Effects of Rationing (Jerman 

Experience — Lord Rhondda’s Success. 


I 'l’ was almost a commonplaces before the 
war, among certain schools of political 
and economic thc^ught, that an Jsland 
country which was not self-sujiporting 
in fcxid would be in danger of starvation soon 
after the outbreak c'f an armed conflict with 
any large maritime Power. Like so many of 
the othei prophecies which were widely be- 
lieved in thfjse days tfiis unpleasant fcjrecast 
was completely falsified by events. The out- 
.standing feature C3f the food situation as it 
developed in (Jreat Britain was the insignifi- 
cTinee of the interference of military and nava! 
operations with the provisioning of the civilian 
population during the first two years of hostili- 
ties. Except for a gradual and sustained up- 
ward movement of the prices of most of the 
articles of common consumption there was no 
food problem in the country until the nations 
had entered on the third year of war. Up to 
this point the people of the United Kingdom 
were in the happy position of being spectators 
at a distance, and not alw’ays perhaps with a 
clear vision, of the food troubles of enemy 
countries, and regarded with little more than 
academic interest the elaborate schemes of 
rationing by which the enemy Gkivernments 
sought to overcome those troubles. 
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But the situation underwent a {Rnceptibl^ 
change in the closing months of 1916, and for 
a variety of reasons, which will bc^ t^xamined 
more clost^ly later, the probl(‘nis of siqiply 
and distribution began to thrust themselves 
on the attention of the ]>eople and the Ooviu’n- 
mont. 'Po many who had boon lulled into 
security by two ytuirs of phuity, possibility 
that their daily bread and the rest, of the things 
they ate might not continue to reaeh them by 
the same almost autoinatie ])roeess as iu normal 
times came with a little shook, and when they 
found it difficult to get two or three articles of 
foo<l in the quantities to whieh they ha<l been 
accustomed, they exercised the Englishman’s 
prerogative and made a noise about the mattiT. 
It has to be recorded that when first a scarcity 
of butter, margarine, meat, bacon, cheese and 
tea caused inconvenience and some actual 
hardships among the poorer classes, the dis- 
content which arose was ratluT out of pro- 
portion to the burden whieh the [X'ople had 
to carry. Lord Rhondda, who was then tlie 
Food Controller, in a speech made at a meeting 
of the Aldwych Club, told the “ grousers *’ 
quite bluntly that what they w'ere speaking of 
as famine would be regarded as luxury in Ger- 
many. Even in the forty-fourth month of the 
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war the Prime Minister was able to say that 
there was less hunger in this country than there 
liad been before the war began. 

To some extent the discontent was not 
seen in its tnie perspective. Resentment 
was created and fed, not so much by the diffi- 
culty in getting accustomed foods, as by a 
belief among the woiking people that unfair 
distribution enabled the wealthy to get sup- 
plies without trouble to themselves while the 
poor wore deprived of their share. This im- 
pression rested on very slender foundations, 
but it was fostered and spread by men and 
women with pacifist leanings, and also quite 
honestly by less flabby speakers, wlio believed 
that the disparity they deserribed existed, and 
whose solo wish was to remedy a supposed 
injustice. Complaints would hav’o been fewer 
if the scarcity htui come tuirlier in the war. 
The pinch was suddenly felt at a time when 
the strain of three ycuirs of unremitting toil, 
the draining of the man power re.sources of the 
country, and the losses in the field which left 
few people untouched, had “ dulled the enthu- 
siasm for sacrifice ” and created a sense of 
weariness. It was not a weariness that brought 
the nation to any thought of peace without 
victory, but it made life less buoyant, and men 
and women less able to take up an addition 
to their cares. 

Otit of the situation as it developed there 
arose a popular cry for rationing which gave 
the necessary impetus to a demand con- 
sistently advanced much earlier by those who 
realized how vital an influence the food question 
might have in turning the balance between 
victory and disaster. It was not, however, 
until the beginning of 1918 that the Govern- 
ment definitely sanctioned the putting into 
operation of a national scheme to restrict and 
regularize the consumption of foods of which 
a scarcity had arisen. Even then, in spite of 
vague assurances given and repeated at fre- 
quent intervals of the existence of a carefully 
thought-out plan, the machinery for rationing 
was not reeuly, or had not got beyond the stage 
of experiment, and the national system had 
to follow upon the gradual fusion and extension 
of local schemes started in industrial areas 
whore a dearth of supplies and labour pressure 
had compelled the authorities to take action. 

The reluctance of the Government to resort 
to rationing may have been partly prompi!ed 
by a desire to avoid encouraging the enemy 
in hopes of success for his “ruthless” sub- 


marine campaign, but it was also an oyitoome • 
of the great achievement of the Navy and 
the British Mercantile Marine in maintaining 
month after month, and year after year, the 
transport of meat and grain, oils and fats, tea 
and sugar, from all parts of the world, to 
British ports. Many fine ships and much 
valuable food went to the bottom of the sea, 
but, in a greater degree than these losses, 
it was the world shortage due to diminished 
harvests and decreased production that 
brought men t^ take thought of the danger 
that the people’s bread might fail. The scar- 
city of butter and margarine, and the sudden 
diminution of the meat suppliCvS — two things 
which made rationing inevitable — had their 
origin more in the exigencies of war policy 
and mistakes in the exercise of food control 
than in the attacks of the Gemian submarines. 
Had the duration of the w^ar been less pro- 
longed, and the means of defence against the 
development of the submarine more effective, 
the triumph of our seamen would have been 
complete. Although the United Kingdom in 
the days of peace produced only a little over 
a third of the rood necessary for the existence 
of the population, and the closing of the sea 
would have meant, as the theorists had told 
us, starvation and surrender within a period 
metvsured by months, the outstanding fact 
of the first two years of the war was that a 
scarcity of food was not felt at all, and that 
the working classes, with higher wages, actually 
enjoyed better and more substantial meals 
than they hod been able to obtain in normal 
times When at length certain shortages 
developed, they wore felt severely, but through 
the skilful use, of the available tonnage the 
actual fall in imports late in 1917 compared 
with peace-time figures was only 4 per cent. 

If it is stated that, apart from supplying the 
needs of the civil population at home, the 
shipping problem included the service of our 
armies in many theatres of war, and the partial 
provisioning of our Allies, the extent of the 
national indebtedness to the men who guarded 
or sailed the seas may in some sense l>e measured. 
Notwithstanding this, the Government cannot 
be acquitted of blame for carrying optimism 
to the extent of deferring even effective organi- 
zation for rationing the nation until rationing 
was practically thrust on them by industrial 
areas where the food situation had become 
acute. There was probably a third cause 
influencing the hesitation and distrust with 
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which tli<8 Government viewed rationing pro- 
posals. Great Britain is a democracy, and a 
democracy peculiarly intolerant of precise 
regulations in the home.” Ministers feared the 
possible effect of any official interference with 
the nation’s habits. A bureaucracy like Ger- 
many could ignore what is knowm as public 
opinion, and develop its plans accordingly. 
In Great Britain, a Govermnent nervous about 
the way in which the puVilic might regard the 
inconvenience and difficulties of rationing, 
once again trailed unwillingly in the rear of 


be dealt with merely by the making of speeches * 
urging national economy. On November 17 
of that year wide powers were conferred on the 
Board of Trade for the control of the manu- 
facture, sale, and use of food, and in the 
exercise of these powers Mr. Runciman issued 
on November 20 a Milling Order which made 
obligatory a 70% extraction of flour from 
wheat. This very modest step was followed 
on December 5 by the first Public Meals Order, 
which put a limitation on the number of courses 
that might be served at luncheon and dinner 
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that opinion, and had suddenly to recognize 
that people demanded that they should bo 
rationed. Several months were then occupied 
in building the foundations on which national 
rationing might bo based, and in develoy^ing 
a scheme out of the pioneer experiments tested 
locally. 

Food control in Great Britain did not take 
definite form until the end of 1916. In 
Chapter CXCII it was shown that Mr. Asquith’s 
Government, shortly before its fall, was com- 
pelled, “ largely ets the result of a Press cam- 
pnign,” to recognize that a situation which 
was beginning dK> cause uneasiness could not 


in hotels, restaurants and clubs. Then Mr. 
Lloyd George becamo Prime Minister, and made 
tho establishment of a Food Controller one of 
his first actions. Ho chose T.ord Devonport 
for tho position and gave him what at tho 
time was re^garded as a comparatively free 
hand to seek a solution for tho problem which 
had arisen. Lord Devonport held oflico foi 
about five months. Soon after his appoint- 
ment the position in regard to the national 
reserve of cereals becamo acute and people 
of foresight began to urge the advisability of 
compulsory rationing. It was announced that 
the necessary macliinery for rationing would 

190—2 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL FOR SOLDIERS. 

The Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture opened a school for soldiers of \ow 
medical classification, many of whom had seen service at the front. 


bo prepared, but neither the machinery nor a 
plan for rationing ever reached such a stage 
under the first Food Controller that details 
could be made public. The policy of the 
Department was more effectively directed to 
chocking the consiunption of wheat by increas- 
ing the extraction of flour from the grain, 
making an admixture of flour milled from other 
cereals compulsory, prohibiting the sale of new 
bread, and similar measures. At the same 
time an appeal was made for the voluntary 
observance of a rationed scale of consumption 
of broad, meat and sugar, and a Food Economy 
Campaign, organized by Mr. Kennedy Jones, 
M.P., carried this appeal through the country, 
with the result that a good many people, 
chiefly of the upper and professional classes, 
regulated their housekeeping on the basis 
suggested to them. There is no evidence that 
the really heavy eaters of bread — ^men engaged 
on industrial and agricultural work — made 
any attempt to economize, either in food or 
anything else which increased earnings brought 
within their reach. The inherent weakness of 
the scale was that it imposed a flat rate, so that 
a worker accustomed to eating eight to ten 
pounds of bread in a week regarded the .sug- 
gestion that he should cut down his consumption 
to four potmda as stupid, and ignored the appeal 
altogether. 

Later the appeal took the form of a request 


that everybody should reduce the consumption 
of bread by one pound a week, but by this time 
it was fairly well known that the reserves of 
grain had been considerably augmented and 
that real danger had for the time been averted, 
Lord Devonport did not add greatly to his 
reputation by his service as a Minister and his 
resignation of office caused few regrets,^ But 
much of the work he did was good. His busi* 
ness knowledge and energies were chiefly 
centred on supply, and by exerting pressure on 
the Government to provide shipping to bring 
more food into the country, encouraging pro- 
duction at home, and taking various meosurt^s 
to get all the bread possible from the wheat 
which could be sent to the mills, he removed 
the threat of a bread famine, prepared the way 
for the bountiful potato harvest lifted in the 
autumn of 1917, and saw the stocks of cattle 
and sheep raised to a reassuring figure. 

These were achievements, however, of which 
the public at the time had little knowledge, 
and meemwhile Lord Devonport and the 
Gkivemment in the spring of 1917 had become 
the targets for sharp criticism arising out of 
resentment at the inflation of the price of 
many articles of food. There was a widespre^ 
conviction that the steadily rising cost of meat, 
vegetables, bread and other essentials could 
be attributed to the taking of unreasonable 
profits by the producers, wholesale dealers or 
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retailere, through whom food reached the 
consumer. Lord Devonport made one or two 
rather timid attempts to stem the upward 
rush of prices^ but his experiments were eitlicr 
made too late — as in the days of a dearth of 
potatoes — or lacked boldness. At a time when 
popular dissatisfaction over “ profiteering ” 
had become so marked that it could not be 
ignored by the Qovermnont, Lord Devonport 
resigned his post. 

It is the purpose of this chapter t o describe 
the gradual development of the situation whicli 
Jed to the adoption of compulsory food rationing 
and to deal with the experiments in local ration- 
ing which were the foundation of a national 
scheme. For this reason it must bo conce!*ned 
with the activities and policy of the second 
Food \Jontroller, Lord Rhondda, rather than 
the first, and no more need be said of Lord 
Devonport except that his one constructive 
■contribution to rationing was a revised Public 
Meals Order which substituted for Mr. Runci- 
man’s limitation of the number of courses 
which could be served in an hotel or restaurant 
41 welbthought-out system of rationing by bulk. 
The details of this system and some account of 
<jther orders put into operation wliile Lord 


Devonport held office were given in Chapter 
CXCII. 

For some time after Lord Devonport had 
asked to bo relieved of his ofiico there was 
tronsidorable doubt as to wlio would be his 
successor. The task to be taken up was a 
difficult and a thankless one ; it promised no 
reward, and ambitious politicians showed 
no eagerness to compete for a i)osition whicli 
might lay upon them the fetters of failure'. 
Even Labour fought shy of ihv appointment, 
although the War FmergtMicy Workers’ Nat ional 
Coniinitteo — a body le, presenting thc^ various 
sections of the LMbour, Cooperative and 
Industrial Women’s Movt'inent — luid on May 12 
published a com[)reliensive “ draft ” policy 
on tile question of food supply. In a modified 
form much of tins policy wms carried into effect 
later in the yeai' by a “ capitalist ” peer. Tlio 
things domandiHl were : 

GOVKIIXMKXT POLICY. 

(a) Tlio purcluiso of all o, spoilt ini iniportod foods! utfx. 
{h) 'I’ho commandooring or coni rolii tig of all lionio- 
growM food protluot-H Kuoh as wln'ul,, rnt'al, oats, barloy. 
potatoes, and mi lie. 

(r) 'I'ho commandci'iiiifj; of ships and the control of 
I nmsport fio'ilil ios. 

(d) Tho placing on tho retail tnarkels of all -iaiiftlirH 
BO ohiainod and controlled at prices ichich u'il! s ciio> 


A 
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* the full Ixuiofitof Government action to the consumer; and 
the proportional regulation, on a family banis, of the sale 
of any foodstutts in which there in a shortage of nupplios. 

(e) The selling of bread atul no\ir for the period of 
the war and six months afterwards at a price not ex- 
ceeding Gd. per quartern loaf, any loss so involved to bo 
met as a portion of the general cost of the war. 

MUMCll’AL |•()LICY. 

Powers to be given to municipal, urban, and other 
local authorities to set up/.special food control committees, 
to which shall he co-opted ri'presentatives of Labour, 
cooperative arul industrial worneti’s organizations, for 
tlie jnirpose of supervising the registration of eonsumors, 
the equitable local distribution of foodstults, and tho 
iustitxition of municipal food sorvic«*s. 


for nearly six months, and by his energy and 
freedom from “ departmentalism ” had raised 
that Department to a high pitch pf efficiency. 
Before joining the Government he was Managing 
Director of the Cambrian Combine and other 
colliery companies in South Wales, and was 
regarded as a business man first and a House of 
Commons man afterwards. At the time of 
his change of office it was said of him in 2'he 
Times (Juno 16, 1917) : “ He is a believer in 
direct methods and may l»e tiuisted to bring 



1“ Times*’ phot graph. 

LORI) RHONDDA AT HIS DESK AT THE MINISTRY OF FOOD. 


One of the men invited by the Prime Minister 
to become Food Controller was Mr, Robert 
8millie, President of the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain, an able Labour leader, but a 
bitter critic of the Govormnent. Mr. Smillie 
was assured that if he took the post he would 
have full power over the distribution and over 
the fixing of prices of food, but ho refused to 
accept the responsibility of constructive work. 
Eventually, on JvUxe 15, Mr. Bonar Lajv 
announced in the House of Commons that 
Lord Rhondda had consented to go to Ihe 
Food Ministry. Lord Rhondda had then 
been President of the Local Government Board 


to the uneasy task of food control not only 
wide understanding of commercial and business 
conditions, but energy and freedom from pro- 
conceived ideas.” Experience of his adminis- 
tration showed that Lord Rhondda added to 
this equipment a sense of humour, a knowledge 
of how to handle men, readiness to receive and 
weigh the advice of others, and what he him- 
self would have called a “ thick skin.** He 
maefb it quite clear when he consented to be- 
come Food Controller that he did so only at 
the pressing request of the Prime Minister, but 
having committed himself to the work he set 
out vigorously to carry his ideas into effect. The 
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intentions with which he assumed oflice can be 
siunmarized from a statement made on June 17 : 

I have boon given very ample authority by the 
Govoriiinent to deal with the whole situation. I am 
empowered, should I find it necessary, to take over 
the foi>d supplies of the country and to adopt strong 
measures to check all speculation in the nocossitios of 
life. . . . My first action will be directed towards securing 
a redact ion in the price of bread. Tliis 1 consider to be 
the urgent need of the moment. I intend to be as fair 
as the conditions of war will permit, but frankly my 
sympathies are with the consumer. I want the help 
of local authorities in the matter of distribution, and I 
confidently count on the advice and active help ot the 
cooperative societies and other distributing ageneitjs. 

This was followed a week later by an ofbcial 
Htateuient which gave an indication of tlu^ 
lines on which Lord Rhondda intended to work 
in seeking to reduce the existing high prices. 
The declaration was in the following form : 

Lord Pvhondda has decided that, in order to limit 
further rises in the prices of the more important food- 
stuffs and as far as possible to reduce the present level 
of prices, it will bo necessary to institute much stricter 
and more complete measures of control in the industries 
engaged in the production of foodstuffs. Maximum 
prices require to bo enforced by strict control through 
the producer and the retailor, with the object of limiting 
profits at ov«»ry stage of production and distribution t«» 
a fair remuneration for services rendered. 

I'he first step is to dot<‘rmino the costs of production 
and handling. For this purpose the Food Controller 
has already taken stops to sot up a Costings Department 
in the Ministry of Food, consisting of highly skilled 
accountants, who will have full powers to examine books 
and obtain all particulars which may assist him to arrive 
at accurate figures as fo costs. 7 ho object of control 
will to fix prices by reference to actual costs with the 
addition of the normal pre-w^r rate of profit independent 
of market fiuctuaiions in the manner which has alrea<ly 
enabled the Army authorities to purchoao many of their 
essential supplies at prices considerably below the 
market prices ruling for civil consumption. 

Nothing could have been moro to the public 
mind than that the ne\v Food Controller should 
devote hunself to the consideration of food 
prices. A man at this period would have 
needed to be deaf and unable to rcflad to escape 
the conclusion that people of all classes were 
looking to Lord Rhondda to give them cheaper 
food. • The following table shows the rise in 
the cost of living up to July 1, 1917, and the 
reduced purchasing power of the sovereign 
spent on food in the large towns of the United 
Kingdom during the war : 
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While the advance in prices a|)plie(l to nearly 
every article of general consumption — luxury 
foods, chiefly owing to the fall iu the demand, 
alone escaped the increase — popular unrest 
mainly arose out of the heavy eost of Inroad 
4ind moat. In the summer of 1917 the yu'iee 
of the quartern loaf had risen to one shilling 
compared with a iiormad price of (>d. The 
advance in meat prices is shown in f lie following 
figures, contrasting the wholesale prices pre- 
vailing at the London Central Markets on 
June 25, 1914, with the quotation on Juno 24, 
1917. The prices were per stone of 8 lb. : 



1!»1 1 

1! 

417 

f— 

Scotch side.'^ 

. 4 . 0.1. to .5s. 2-1. 10- 

. 8(1. to 

11s. 

KiipliKh 

to 2(1. to 4-. 5(1. 

lb.. 

.3(1. 

AiiHTioan — 

Fortxpmrters, 

ehilled . 

.. 2s. 2d. to 2 h. 4(1. 

7s. 

.3(1. 

Mut ton- '• 

Scotch 

. 0-.. 4(1. 

11s. 

5(1. 

Kmriish ... 

. . 4-. 0,1. 

1 b. 

Id. 

Australian 

. 2s. 1 to 2:-.. 8(1. 

lb. 

1(J. 

Lamb — 

KiigUsh ... 

. 5s. 8(1. to Cs. 8d. 

I Is. 

0,1. 

Scot ch 

. Os. 0(1. to 7s. 0(1. 

12-. 

bJ. 

Australian 

. 3s. lid. to 4s. 0,1. 

7-. 

b,l. 


To enable lum to deal with speculation and 
proflteeriiig wherever it was establishe<l that 
theso^ovils existed, Lord Rhondda, soon after 
he had taken ofliee, obtained by Order in 
Council powers similar t o those already possessed 
by the Army Council, the Admiralty and the 


t 
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Ministry of Munitions, for the requisitioning North-East Manchester. Tii this way the 

of supplies and the control of prices. These Labour movement became directly associated 

powers as exercised by the Departments named with food control, and in Mr. Clynes gave one 

had resulted in extensive economies of public of its soundest and most efficient representatives 

money. As applied to food supplies they to the task. Within the limitations of his 

enabled I^ord Rhondda to requisition the whole subordinate office, Mr. Clynes from the first 

or part of the output of any factory and to tlid valuable work, and not only as an adminis- 

apply a price based on the cost of production, trator, but as a moderating influence in the 

with the addition of a reasonable pre-war rate councils of his own working-class organizations, 

of profit, without regard to the price ruling in he served his country well. A slightly -built, 

the open market. Authority was given to delicate, studious man, passionately but 

the Food Controller to examine books and to sanely concerned with the interests of the 

ascertain such particulars as to output, cost, masses of the people and the betterment of 

and rate of profit as might bo required for their conditions of life, he talked little, but 

fixing a reasonable price. Mr. U. F. Wintour, worked incessantly to render what good he 

C.M.G., who as Director of Army Con- could to his fellows. As a member of the 

tracts had been concerned with the practical Government he achieved a rare success ; he 

ai)plication of such a system, was appointed retained the confidence of Labour and gained 

Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Food, the ardent loyalty and admiration of the 

and Mr. E. F. Wise, who had hafl charge of the permanent officials — some of them conservative' 

section of the Army Contracts Department minded Civil Servants — who came rmder his 

which dealt with the control of raw materials control. This he did tlirough his transparent 

I’equircd for clothing and c(piipping the Army, sincerity and natural ability. He had no nso 

was also brought in as an ivssistaut secretary. for official “ eyewash,” and at the same time 

Early in July Lord Rhondda secured as he showed scanty toleration for the rhetorical 

Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of excesses of men who sought to exploit the diffi* 

Food, Mr. J. R. Clynes, the Labour M.P. for cul ties of the food situation to foment class ante- 
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gonisins. More than once he had to face t he task 
of quieting at labour Party and Trade Union 
conferences a sense of uneasiness and doubt 
aroused by glib but ill-informed speakers who 
had tried to convince the delegates that the 
poor and the workers wore suffering through 
the selfishness of the rich and the class bias 
of the Government. He never failed to upset 
the artificial case of the extremists by his quiet 
but unassailable statements of facts. He took 
office because he “ was satisfied that genuine 
and drastic measures would be tried to save 
the situation ” as the situation existed wluni 
he joined the Ministry, and he found congenial 
but abundant work in helping to shape and 
direct those measmes. 

Before the end of July, Lord Rhondda had 
sufficiently developed his policy to announce' 
that from an early date he would standardize 
the price of flour in such a way as would enable 
bread to be sold at 9d. the quartern loaf. This 
standardizing was effected some weeks later 
by the grant of a State subsidy, the cost of 
which was estimated at £40,000,000 a year. 
Tn agreement with the Army Council, ho had 
also arranged that the maximum prices for 
live cattle — ^usually only partially fattened — 
for the Army should be reduced to 74s. 
f)er cwt. in September, 728. in October, 
078. in November, and OOs. in January. The 
prices represented considerable reductions on 
those ruling at the time, and they were later 
made the basis in fixing maximum wholesale 
prices for meat for civilian consumption. 
From the first the scale was attacked by those 
interested in agi*iculture, €md events os they 
developed showed that the decision to proceed 
on a falling schedule had a sorioiis effect on 
the meat supplies of the country ; eventually 
the necessity for a revision of prices was 
realized, but, as will be shown later, the rushing 
into the markets of immature cattle and the 
reluctance of farmers to fatten stock which 
would have to bo sold at a rate regarded as 
^inremunerative had created a scarcity which 
called for very drastic restriction of con- 
sumption. So for as Lord Rhondda’s respon- 
sibility is concerned, it should be said that ho 
stated to a deputation of the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture that he would have preferred to 
have fixed a flat price from September onwards 
ftnd to have compensated farmers who lost 
money because of the high price they had paid 
^or store cattle, but he was advised that this 
was impracticahi;;'^ At the time the prices were 


fixed no danger of a dem-th of meat seemed 
inuninont. A meatloHM tlay in jmblic eating 
places luul been revoked, the meat rations in 
force in the restaurants permitted the con- 
sumption of no less than 5} I))s. a head a week 



[" 'I inics '* photugfaph. 

MR. J. R. CLYNES. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food. 


ft customers cared to have it, and the voluntary 
meat ration for Jiouseholds of 2.} lbs. a head a 
week proposed by Lord Devonport remained 
unclianged. 

The duties of the Food Controller during the 
war were to economize and maintain supplies, 
to restrict high juices and excessive jirofits, 
and to secure equality of distribution where 
scarcity was found to exist. Public interest 
in the third summer of the war, however, 
when the tension in regard to the wheat 
reserves had been temj3orarily relieved and the 
Director of Food Economy, Mr. Kennedy 
Jones, M.P., after a few months’ work, hml 
resigned his position and described his work 
as done, was centred not on supplies or oven 
distribution, but on prices, and the Government 
and Lord Rhondda were concerned above 
everything else in taking steps to allay the 
discontent caused by the high cost of living. 
For ^ period a largo proportion of the orders 
issued by the Minister of Food were sol(4y 
concerned with price fixing and securing the 
control over supplies which ma<lo fixed priet^s 
possible. Eventually there were scarcely any 
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foods, except vegetables, the retail cost of 
which was not regulated. The following 
schedule gives the maximuni prices which 
prevailed early in 1918 for some of the con- 
trolled articles : 


JiREAD. 


4 lb. loaf ... 

2 lb. loaf 

I II). loaf 

FLOUR. 

Per 14 lb ' 


d. 
0 9 
0 44 

0 2 I 


Thick flank steak 

Chuck steak 

Gravy boof 

Minced beef 

Sausage to contain not less than 50 per cent, of 
moat 

Sausage, 67 per coat. ... 

Bonos ... ... ... ,,, ,,, ... 

Mutton and Lamb : 

Log, whole 
Loin, whole 
Bost end 

l..oin chop.s, not trimmed 
S*uldles ... 


per lb 
8. d 
1 10 
i 8 
1 4 
1 6 

1 3 

1 6 

0 2 

1 7 

1 .7 

1 H 
1 10 
1 5 



GIRL LAND-WORKERS IN THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW, 1917. 


xMEAT. 



T)or lb. 


po 

r lb. 

Beef : 



s. 

d. 


K. 

d. 

Top.side of round 


• • . 

1 

8 

Shoulders... 


5 

Silvorsido, with bone 



1 

6 

Nock, whole 


2 

Thick flank 



1 

7 

Bost end 


0 

Bost cut 



1 

8 

Scrag ... 

0 

11 

Knuckle end ... ... *... 



1 

6 

Best nock chops... 


8 

Aitch bono 



1 

0 

Breasts, whole ... 


11 

Sirloin 



1 

7 

Cut, best end ... 


0 

Thin flank 



1 

0 

Suet ... 


2 

Log and shin 



0 

8 

Pork ; 



Suot 

... 


1 

6 

Legs, whole 


« 

Fororibfi ... 



1 

6 

Middle... ... 


JO 

Wing ribs, four bones ... 



1 

8 

Hind loin, whole... ... ... ... 


8 

Long ribs 



1 

4 

Fore loin or griskin or spare rib, without blade 



Back ribs 



1 

3 

bone 


8 

Top ribs 



1 

3 

Loin, ex back fat 


8 

Brisket ... ... 

... 


f 

0 

Best end 


9 

Clod and sticking, with bono ... 



1 

0 

Neck end 


7 

Rump 

... 


© 

8J 

Shoulder, without hock... 


0 

Rump steak, bonolo.ss ... 



2 

2 

Blade bone 


6 

Fillet steak ... ,,, 



2 

2 

Belly 


7 

Buttock steak 

... 

... 

2 

0 

Chops or steaks ... 


10 
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Pork — Continued : a. d. ‘ 

Hoad?, including tongue ... ... ... o 9 

TonguoH ..? ... ... ... I 4 

Chaps ... ... ... ... ... I 2 

Hocks ... ... ... ... ... Q g 

Foot ... ... ... ... . 0 4 

Tenderloin, without bono ... ... ... in 

Pork bones, excluding factory bone ... ... 0 .*1 

Sausage, to contain not less than 50 per cent. 

P’rk g 

SauMoge meat, to contain not less Uian 50 per 

cent, pork ..., ... ... ... ... i 4 

Pickled pork could be sold at Id. per lb. above fresh 
pork prices, but must not bo sold as bacon. 

Rabbits, skinned, each ... ... ... ... 1 9 

Jb. 10 

FISH. 

Whole fisli, (hits, 
pc»r lb. per lb. 


FISH. 

Whole fisli, (hits, 
pc»r lb. per lb. 




s. d. 

• s 

d 

Broam (frosh and salt, water) 


1 

0 



Brill 


2 

6 

:t 

3 

Carp ... 


1 

4 

1 

10 

Cod ... 


J 

3 

1 

10 

Dabs 


1 

3 



Dogfish (skinned or fillotecl) 


1 

0 



John Dory ... 


1 

3 



Fels (fresh water) ... 


•> 

0 



Eols (conger) 


1 

0 

1 

4 

Flounders 


1 

3 

_ 

__ 

Grayling 


1 

4 

_ 


Gurnards 


1 

0 

_ 


Haddock 


1 

3 

1 

10 

Hako 


1 

3 

l 

9 

Halibut 


2 

6 

3 

3 

Herrings (fresh) 


0 

8 


— 

Ling 


1 

2 

1 

8 

Mackerel 


0 

8 



Mullet. Red 



0 

_ 

_ 

Grey 


1 

6 



Perch 


i 

0 



Pike or Jack 


1 

4 

1 

10 

Pilchards ... ... 


0 

8 



IMaico 


1 

10 



Salmon (including grilne) ... 


3 

0 

4 

0 

Skate (Wings) 


1 

4 

1 

0 

Soles and Slips 


.1 

0 

_ 

_ 

Soles (Lemon) 


2 

0 

_ 

_ 

Sprats 


0 

0 


_ 

’I’eneh 


1 

4 



Irout (fresh and saltwater 

after 





February 2) 


:i 

D 

4 

0 

Turbot 


2 

0 

3 

2 

Whiting 


1 

3 


J 

Smoked Cod 


2 

0 



Smoked Haddock 


2 

0 

_ 


Kippered Herrings 


1 

0 



Bloatered Herrings... 


0 

10 

- 


Frozen Salmon 


2 

2 

2 

9 

Butter, per lb 




0 

0 

Margarine, per lb 



... J 

0 to 1 

4 

Governinont cheese, lb. 




1 

4 

Milk, per gallon 




... 2 

8 

Tea, per lb 




2 

8 

CoRee (roosted ), per lb. ... 



... 1 

0 to 2 

0 

Chocolate, per oz, ... 




... 0 

3 

Potatoes, per stone of 14 lb. 



... 7d. 

, to 1 

5 





per 

lb. 

Onions, British 




... 0 

3 

l-«ontil8 




... 0 

8 

Maize 




... 0 

3i 

Oatmeal 




... 0 


Hioo 




... 0 

4 

Poas, blue and green 




... 0 

9 

White haricot ^ giriB ,,, 




... 0 

6 

Large butter beans... 

... 


... 

... 0 

8 


4 


iSugar ; — 

tribes R?id chi f)s ... 

(•raimlafejl, eryslals, dry while sugar. West 

Indian crystals, etc 

• bun : 

Phiin and apple 
Gooseberry 

I Hack berry or greengage 

Kaspl»<*rry and rt'd currant ... 

IbiNpbei’i'v 

Aprii ot, fdaciv currant, si rawberry, or ^•hc*^ry 


It hiis hwn iriontioiiod that the Oil loaf 
cotild b(^ mad(5 possildo only by a Covonimont 
subsidy. A furtlior subsidy was n^quirtnl to 
jijivo tho fiinriors a giiarautoijd price of £6 
to £6 10s. a ton for tho 1917 potato crop. 
AfU?r the failure of supplies in thci spring of the 
year the Oovernment sought to persuade 
growers to put all the land they could under 
potatoi^s, and as an inducement gave a pledges 
that the selling price should not fall below a 
certain Kwel. The intention was that the 
public should j)ay this guaranteed price, but 
the cro]) was so heavy that tho supply exceeded 
tho demand, and the farmers could not dispose 
of their stocks at tlie oflicial minimum rate, 
do avoid waste the Food Controller undertook 
to supply biUcers with potatoes to l>e used with 
flour in the rnandfacture of bread at a price 
of £3 10s. a ton, and ?nade up the dilTerenoe to 
the growers. Tlie subsidy was also given in 
A respect of other sales undi^r the guaranteed 
rates. In many ways tho procedure was not 
satisfactory, and when in 1918 it again became 
desirable that tJie largest possible (!rop of 
potatoes should be raised a fresh arrangement 
was nuwh^. Tlu^ chief objection to the 1917 
scheme was that while it guaranteiMl the 


farmer a (*ertain price it did not guaranUn) a 
certain market, but excef)tion was also taken 
to the fixing of a flat rat<< wliieh did not take 
into account (quality, tho wliere tho 

potatoes were grown, or the time wlion they 
were delivered. Under Lord Rhondda’s plan 
freedom in tho matter of price was kdt to tho 
farmer until the beginning of November. 
After Nov(‘mber 1 the Food Controller wiis to 


take over the whole of tlie remaining crop in 
Great Britain at a price to be assessed on the 
basis of tlie yield, the qualify of the potato, the 
district where it was grown, and tho time of 
delivery ; and which would ensure that the 
average price for the lowest quality would not 
fall fbtdow £5 158. per ton in England and 
£6 68. per ton in Scotland. For bettor varieties 
a proportionate increase in price was promised, 
and for potatoes grown on acreage in excess 

190-3 
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of the total acreage under potatoes on any 
farm in 1916 specially attractive prices were 
offered. 

Somo indication of the activity of the 
Food Controller’s Department may be gathered 
from the fact that during 1917 over 180 orders 
and general licences were issued by Lord 
Devonport and Lord Rhondda, and of those 
more than 130 romivixied in force or were coming 
into force at the end of the year. Even before 
Lord Devonport gave up office it had become 
apparent that the duties of the Ministry were 
too numerous and too general for food control 
to bo efficiently exercised by a central body 
acting alone. The task of ensuring that 
the ever-growing volume of regulations were 
properly applied and observed called for local 
administration. At the Local Government 
Board Lord Rhondda had shown himself 
to be a firm believer in decentralization, and 
before he had been Food Controller mtmy weeks 
the Goveriunent had decided to entrust to 
local authorities important duties in comiexion 
with the distribution and prices of foodstuffs 
and with the maintenance of national economy 
in their consumption. In thus decentralizing 
food control work Lord Rhondda had to choose 
between appointing local committees liimself 
and entrusting their appointment to such bodies 
as borough, urban, and rural district councils. 
He took the latter course, largely because it 
allowed of a considerable measure of popular 
control over the appointment and proceedings 
of the committees. While avoiding any 
dictation to local authorities in detail of the 
lines on which the committee should be ohosen, 
he gave them a strong lead in P 9 licy in the 
circulars he issued. 

It will bo tho fiwt duty of the Committee fhe wrote] 
to safeguard tho interests of tho consumors, and this 
should be borne in mind at the time of its appointment. 
It will be provided that tho Oommittoe must include at 
least one representative of labour and ono woman. 
"Die local authority should also consider the desirability 
of taking full advantage of tho experience and advice 
of representatives of cooperative societies and other 
traders in their area. 

In another circular he said : 

Lord Rhondda regards it as of the greatest importance 
that food control committees should secure at the 
outset tho full confidence of tho public in their areas 
and ho urges that tho interests of tho consumer should 
bo the first consideration to be borne in mind by local 
authorities when appointing them. , 

Rather unexpectedly, keen controversy arose 
over tho appointment of the committees. 
In many districts attempts were made to 
include among the tnembers a niunber of local 


traders, and as it was imderstood that the 
committees would have considerable powers 
in dealing with food prices strong objection 
was taken to the election of grocers, butchers, 
and other shopkeepers, who might naturally 
be supposed to have an interest in keeping 
prices at a liigh level. In somo towns tho 
protests led to changes in the constitution of 
the committees, and to meet the general 
feeling that the situation required tho inter- 
ference of the Ministry, Lord Rhondda 
announced tlxat if it could bo shown that any 
Food Control Committee failed in its trust 
and that the local authority, notwithstanding 
this, declined to consider an alteration of its 
membership, ho would be prepared to inter- 
vene. At the same time he called for a return 
showing in detail the membership of all the 
conamittees, and gave an undertaking to make 
inquiries into any case in which the interest a 
of the private trader seemed to be unduly 
represented. The cliief fault in the appoint- 
ment of the committees was that they repre- 
sented in nearly every district the grouping 
of parties or interests as represented on tlio 
local councils. Before the war Labour had 
obtained only a small representatioix on these 
councils, and a system, therefore, which 
repeated on a reduced scale the constitution 
of tho responsible local authority could hardly 
fail to cause disappointment and some bitter- 
ness among the working classes. Eventually 
the agitation, having partly effected its purpose, 
died down, and in the course of a few months 
the committees, to the number of nearly 2,000, 
were doing their work smoothly, if with varying 
degrees of energy and thoroughness. When 
towards the dhd of the year it became apparent 
that rationing could no longer be postponed, 
and, in the continued absence of a national 
plan, the local committees were invited to put 
into operation schemes of their own devising, 
sanction was given to an increebse in the 
membership of the committees so that addi- 
tional Labour representatives could bo 
appointed. 

Concurrently with tho decision to decen- 
tralize food control work the Govenunent 
came to the conclusion that a scheme for the 
better distribution of sugar must be put into 
force. From the first days of the war there 
had been a scarcity of sugar, ** due chiefly,'* 
as has already been shown, ** to the shuttii^ 
off of imports from enemy sources/* and the 
position instead of improving had steadily 
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become worse. Expedients to secure an 
equitable sharing out of the available supplies 
had not l>een entirely successful, and eventually 
it v/£W recognized that only by a form of 
rationing could fairness be secured. The 
sugar distribution scheme may be regarded 
as the first real test of food rationing in Great 
Britain. Before it came into oix^ration on 
December 31, 1917, a few food control com- 
mittees had found it necessary to ration 
tea, butter, and margarine in their own dis- 
tricts, but those local schemes at that time 
covered a very small i:>eroentage of the popn- 


Ii'ira!* '>•»'* l'«'» d.-positod with 

littvo tlinir supplier 
loyilalod alt,,r .onsi.k.ralioi, .,f Ua. i.unihar ot innals 
ordmunly Horv«,i n.,.1 tl.o ..on,, ally us„d. 

(d I..st,(u„o,..s would luvvo ,l„.ir „,.,,,,liaa of sugar 
gulal.a! aoiordauro w.tl, llu, muola-r of residontH 
or Mio number of meals Horved. 

(C) Ma„„f,„.|„rc.rs would i.avo (l.oir supplios of sugar 
rcgulalod ac. oi-d.ug to auy ro.d rid io.w iii.p.wcd on tlioir 
use of sugar. 

(/) Hogisior,.,! n.laih.rs w.ro to I.avo tl.oir supplios 
of Migar regulated ui fieeordauoo wiih the number of 
their registered ciisl ..uhts and the <|uau(i(ieH of sugar 
any caterers, inslitulious, or manufael uhts were 
authorized to buy from them. 

in) Wholesalers w(‘ro to have their supplies regulated 
lu aeeordanco with the cpiantifios which rogistiurd 
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lation. Five months’ preparation was needed 
to set up the machinery of sugar rationing, 
and even then controlled distribution had to 
be started with hundreds of thousands of 
people unaware that rationing with its res- 
trictive regulations and obligations was to be 
introduced. The main features of the scheme 
^ it was originally drawn up were as follows : 

(а) No sugar was to bo sold retail except by retailers 
registered by a local Food Control ConiTnittee^ 

(б) Every household was to obtain from the local 

food office a sugar registration card to cover all members 
of the household not in receipt of Oovornraent rations. 
A portion of this card was to be deposited by the house- 
holder with thya , registered retailor ho selected for the 
purpose,;^The 'retiuler; the scheme came into 

Operation, would be neiguired to gi ve preference to regis- 



refailur.s, (uterfu’s, irifll it utions, ami mamifiiohircrH 
or other wholosulf'rK wrro authorised to obtain fnan 
thorn. 

Application forms for sugar cards wore 
sent out to householders iiboiit the end of 
September. Tho system then contemplated, 
as indicated in paragrapli (/>) above, was one 
of family registration and family tickets. 
One sugar registration card was to be issued 
by the local food office in responso to every 
valid aj^plication, and was to cover tlio munber\ 
of persons named in tho application. Tlie 
application forms were duly tilled in, except by 
a considerable minority of tho population, 
which, in spite of newspaper announcements 
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ami the lavish display uf posters on hoardings, 
ajipeared to have no knowledge of tlie scheme, 
and towards the end of October the registra- 
tion cards were distributed to those people 
who had succeeded in filling up the forms 
accurately. An ama’^ing number of the forms, 
however, were useless as returned, owing to 
the failure of householders to understfuid 
what they were required to do. Thousands of 
applicants instead of writing their own atfdress 
on the line indicated for the purpose copied a 
fictitious address printed on posters or leafiets 
as a guide to the public. Further thousands 


gave no address at all, and every possible 
variety of error or omission that could be 
imagined was perpetrated. If the public 
blundered, the Department added its own 
share to the confusion. When the con- 
sumers, the retailers, and everyone else 
had grown accustomed to the idea of the 
family card, the system was suddenly thrown 
over in favour of individual registration, 
and individual cards or ration pjqiers. The 
mistake did not lie in the decision to adopt a 
more complicated but more efficient systto* 
but in the time and money wasted in the 
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preparation for distribution through tlu* Uiiuily 
and not the individual. For some tune the 
ohlciais were at no pains to make it clear that 
a sweeping change had been (iecided upon. 
It was announced that people who had not 
obtained cards must apply through the I'ost 
Office for stigar ration papers, and it wtw 
indicated that those who removed faust also 
exchange an individual card for a ration paper 
with coupons. What was partially obscured 
for some time was that the first sciicme had 
been “ scrapped,” that new application fonas 
had to bo obtained, atJditional information 
given to the food control committees, and a 
separate card obtained for each member of 
the household. When the adoption of this 
new plan was realized sharp criticism wiis heard 
of the Department, and winle some of tb<‘ 
strongest abuse had a political motive arui was 
aimed at the Government as a wJiole rattier 
than the Food Ministry, a general impression 
prevailed that tlie discovery that the family 
system of registration would prove ineffective 
might have been made earlier if more can^ 
had been given to the consideration of the 
matter. Wiien the merits of the family and 
the ifidividual canJs respectively were examined, 
the latter at once appeared sounder and more 
flexible. The one question asked was why 
Lord Rhondda’s officials IukI taken so long to 
realize how much the better it was of the two 
systenis. 

The advantages of individual registration 
were really more marked than could bo sus- 
pected by those who were unaware of the full 
importance of the information demanded on 
the new application papers. Many people 
wore puzzled to Know* why the aut}ioritie.s 
must be told the day, month, and year of birth 
of each member of a family. Women resented 
what they called the ** impertinence ” of 
questions which required them to disclose their 
age, and an assurance had to be given that 
the information would bo regarded as strictly 
confidential and would be used only for official 
purposes. The date of birth supplied on the 
forms enabled the authorities to make use of 
an irigenioiis form of index of the cards issued, 
so that quick reference could be made to a card 
at any moment. The system made fraud 
easy to detect ; certain discovery awaited any 
attempt to put in duplicate applications. 

A staff of 800 girls was installed at the Imperial 
Institute to compile the index, send out ration 
papers, and deal with removals and birtlis and 


■ leAtJis. livory ftpplicfvtjon after it. Jiad b«on 
dealt with was filed according to tho day of 
birth and the first letter of tho surnamo. and 
this had the effect of bringing each paper into 
a bimdle which, on the luorago, did not 
include more than 220 forms. 

In spite of the labour involved by the 
elevonth hour change of plans, (he work was 
carried through with such expedition that on 
tho day appointed sugar rationing came into 
cIToct. Large numbers of people at tho time 
had not received either cards or ration papers, 
but a start with the way only three-parts 
|)rej)arod was regarded as hotter policy than 
delay in the hope of achieving perfection. 
Lvaaits justified the decision to go ahead. 
Against the tem|)()rary inconv('ni(Mic(^ irausod 
to a mmority and a busy period during which 
tho position of tho people without cards had 
(o ho rcgularizetl, must he set tho undoubted 
fact that the complicated machiuery of the 
sch('itie worked with com|)arativo smoothness 
from th<’ first w«>ek. Kor this bh(^ section of tho 
Ministry of Food wliich carried through the 
work should he given the credit it undoubtedly 
earned. IMio ration of sugar allowed for 
(*ach member of a household was half a 
pound a week and this quantity was su(!eesa- 
fiilly distributed. Ik^fore the schfaiu^ came 
into force no one could ho sure of obtaining 
\n any week so much as half li pound of 
sugar. Some people got more ; some got loss. 
With distribution controlled from the importer 
to f,ho consumer, everyone was quickly assured 
of his equitable share of tho supplies. 

When a scheme for sugar rationing was first 
announced there was no indication that a 
scarcity of other foods was imminent, liy 
the end of November of 1917, however, tho 
distribution of butter, margarine, and tea had 
partially broken down and all over tho country 
l)eople were finding it necessary to hunt around 
to get even a part of tho supplies of these 
articles to wliich they had been accustomed 
At this time a new Director of Food Economy — 
Sir Arthur Yap[>, the oflicient and resourceful 
secretary of the Y.M.fJ.A, — had undertaken at 
the request of Mr. Lloyd George to oiganize a 
second campaign to secure a reduction, by 
voluntary determination, of the ct)nsumpf ion 
of cereals, fats, and meat. 

A new scal(^ of voluntary rations, calculated 
on scientific lines, and ostensilily based on the 
available or visible supplies of the rationed 
articles, had been drawn up and submitted for 
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gonoral observance. The scale differed very 
materially from that put forward in the first 
months of the year by Lord Devonport, and 
was in the following terms : 


Weekly 

Ration. 


BREAD. 

Mon on hoavy indnatrinl work or atrriciilturttl 
work 

Mon on ordinury indnstrial or other manual 
work 

ISlon uiiocoupiod or on HOdoiitary work ... 

Women on heavy industrial or agricultural work 

Women on ordinary industrial work or in 
domostio service ... 

Women unoccupied or on sedentary work 


lb. oz. 
8 0 

7 0 

4 8 

5 0 

4 0 

8 


OTHER FOODS. 
(For all adults.) 
Cereals, other than brood ... 

Meat ... 

Butter, margarine, lard, oils, aiai fats 
Sugar 


0 12 
2 0 
0 10 
0 8 


No definite scale was at first laid down for 
children, but it was suggested that they should 
receive “ rea.sonable ” ration.^. Mothers, 
puzzled to know how much to order, generally 
interpreted “ reasonable ” as being the quantity 
required to satisfy fully the appetities of their 
growing boys and girls, and the broad tendency 
of the scheme wa.s to increase considerably the 
total authorized consumption of bread. The 


new scale served the purpose of “ tiding over 
an interval,** and as a considered experiment 
furnished useful guidance when compulsory 
rationing plans hod to be prepared. The scale 
was published on November 13. By the end 
of the month the majority of the people were 
finding difficulty in getting fats even in smaller 
quantities 'than the 10 oz. a head laid down as 
the volimtajy weekly ration. Butter and 
margarine queues were reported in The Times 
of December 1 not only in the poorer districts 
of London but in the middle -class suburbs as 
well. From the industrial districts of South 
Wales came accounts of women standing in 
queues for four and five hours to get supplies ; 
the situation was equally serious in the North. 
On December 4 a deputation of women from 
all parts of the country, headed by Mrs. 
Drummond, waited on Lord Rhondda to urge 
the necessity of compulsory rations. Lord 
Rhondda in his reply said that the decision 
whether there should be compulsory rationing 
or not did not finally rest with him, but it is 
certain that at this time rationing had come 
within the circle of practical politics, and 
officials of the Ministry were giving serious 
attention to the question. 
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A BUTTER QUEUE AT TONYPANDY IN THE WINTER OF 1917. 


The shortage of fats took tho country bv 
siuprise, and it is probable that the Food 
Control Department was also unprepared for 
the situation as it showed itself. Otherwise 
a volilntary fat ration of 10 ounces weekly for 
each person would never have been stvnctioned 
on the eve of the scarcity being felt, and 
considered measures rather than expedients 
would have been available to meet the danger 
of the queues. The shortage was <fue to several 
causey. Submariue activity temporarily held up 
supplies of margarine from Holland ; our block- 
ade of Germany involved interference with the 
supply of feeding stuffs for Scandinavian 
cattle, with the result that the export of 
agricultural produce from the Northern coun- 
tries had to be reduced ; British farmers were 
able to obtain only limited quantities of feerling 
stufb for their owji stock; and British margarine 
factories were too few in number to yield an 
output which would make up for the falling off 
io impoffted fats and the decrease in the home 
manufacture of butter. By the middle , of 
December the available, supplies, from all 
• quarters .were barely sufficient to provide 
four ounces of margarine and one ounce of 
butter a week per head of the population. 


Unequal distribution and the determination 

the greedy to get more than their share 
resulted in many families failing to obtain 
either butter or margarine, even in the smallest 
quantities. During the weeks before Lord 
Rhondda took action to cheek the evil the 
only alternative to going without those foods 
was to stand for hours outside the provision 
shops. In The Times of Docombor 17, 1917, 
it was pointed out in a leading article that 
over and above the vast collective loss of time 
and energy which the weary waiting repre- 
sented, the queues wore obviously a forljlo 
source of grumbling and discontent. “ Wo 
see that Lord Rhondda attributes them,” the 
article continueil, “ to the shortness of certain 
articles of consumption ! If that were the 
whole story, we can only say that they provide 
the most complete argument for compulsory 
, rationing in these particular articles, though 
his attitude luirdly suggests that ho realizes it. 
But in point of fact the queue is sorpotirnes at 
. ]ea»t as much the consequence of failure in 

distribution as of failure in stocks. In certain 

•# 

commimities the stocks are there in bulk and 
the money is there — in the pockets of would-be 
purchasers— to pay for them. What is lacking 


• » 
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COMMANDEERING MARGARINE FROM A MULTIPLE SHOP FOR DISTRIBUTION 

BY OTHER RETAILERS. 


is the ordiiiaiy chauiiel from one* to the other, 
the result of the calling u]) of shop-assistants, 
the absoneo of storage accoinnuHlation in small 
shops and the general curtailment of all 
facilities for transport, tiolf the trouble 
would bo at an end in these cases if the existing 
stocks could be placed in tlie hands of a larger 
number of dealers, and if there were machinery 
for bringing them from these dealers to the 
homes of the people.” 

A few days later Lord Rhondda acted on 
this suggestion to the extent of making an 
Order wliich gave powers to the local food 
conunittees to control supplies of margarine 
in their areas, and arrange for equitable 
distribution to the shops. The chief home 
manufacturers of n\argarine consented to 
ration their shops according to the Food 
Controller’s estimated requirements, and to 
allocate the surplus to competing retailers 
in the same area. Where this was insufficient 
the local conunittees made use of their poVers 
to requisition the surplus from any shop^which 
had excessive supplies in relation to the accorn- 
modation it was able to provide for the sale 
of margarine, and to transfer the surplus 


to other shops. By this procedure the queiu^s 
were split up, but the remedy ofdy touched 
the fringe of the trouble, and large numbers 
of people continued to obtain more than thedr 
share at the expense of others. The queues 
were very much abused. Women sent out 
children — sometimes four or five from one 
household — to stand in the lines and buy for 
them. At ?>ne period a firm with hundretlH 
of branch shops served out margarine in 2 lb. 
parcels, and persistent persons in the queues 
were able to get six, eight, or more pounds in 
one day. A business was made of buying 
margarine to sell at a good profit to those who 
through illness or unwillingness to waste 
time w'ould not Join a queue. The.se “ experts 
devoted the whole day to roaming from queue 
to queue, or if the conditions were favourable, 
to rejoining a queue to get a second supply 
from one shop. Another evil of the queues 
was their dangerous psychological effocl. 
The sight of a line of people waiting to buy 
on €urticle emphasized in the minds of others 
the fact that there was a food scarcity, with 
the result that there was a rush to obtain 
supplies, and the queues were lengthened. 
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Oonerally the waiting people were ehoerful, 
hut the seed of discontent was in them, and 
i^acli time the queue had to be used by ordinary 
decent people to make purchases, the incon- 
venience and waste of time were more deeply 
felt. There is evidence, too, that ogitaUirs 
and i)eoplo who sought to j^ersuade the country 
to conclude a premature peace were only too 
ready to use the discontent as an iiistriuncnt 
to serve their purpose. 

Rationing by this time had really b(H‘.ome 
inevitable, and failing national action some of 
the more enterprising municipal authorities 
determined to put local schemes of thtur 
own devising into operation. The first direct 
move was made by the Hirmingham Corp<jra- 
tion, and out of a deputation whicJi waitc'd 
on Lord Rhondda on December 12 there came 
the systc^m which was ultimately to lead not 
only to a wide development of similar local 
plans in all parts of th(^ country but to general 
com|)nlsory rationing. The deputation, whieli 
included the Lord Mayor and other n^presen- 
tidives of the Hirmingham Fooil ('ontrol 
Committee, aHk(Hl for and obtained pc'rmisrion 
to put into local operation a scheme “to 
improve the methods of distribut ing esstudii I 


food commodities.” The proposal was that* 
each household shoidd be su])plied with a ce.rd, 
tying him to a particular retailer and entitling 
him to prescribed rations of t('a, butter, and 
margarine, d’lie sugar card was to be adoptiK.! 
tvs the basis of supply, and, tvs far »us })ossible, 
no retail(T would be allowed to regisb^ a 
largtT numbt'r of customers than his staff 
or premist^s would pt'rmit him to serve with 
r<;asonable |)rumptitiule. It was a tradition 
in Birmingham that if the municipality set 
its hand to a tivsk, tliat task should be ctvrried 
tlirough with tmergy, enthusiasm, and tdliciency, 
and witliin less than three wei'ks, in spite of 
the ('uormous work involv^Ml, rationing hivd 
been ivpplied to a population of over l,0()0,(K)t) 
jK'opU‘. 'Phe sciu‘m(\ of course, was no 
brought into o[)eration without a certain 
amount of confusion, d’housands of people 
during tlie first week or lO days were unable 
to buy rationed foods Ixs-aiise thi^y wiu'e wit hout 
the necessary cards. 'Phi'y had luutlsu’ |■(‘gis' 
ter(‘d their names with retaihu’s for the supjily 
of sugar nor made a])plication for a sugar- 
nvtion paper, and as the Ihriningham scheiiHi 
was bas(Ml on the sugar (*ard, tlieir dilat.oriiu’ss 
or ig ioranc<> <l(‘pi’i\'ed them t(‘inporarily not 
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only of sugar, but of tea and margarine as 
well. Women presented themselves at the 
Birmingham Food Office and with transparent 
truthfulness told the clerks that they had 
never hoard anything about a sugar card. 
The inquiries dealt with by the Food Com- 
mittee’s officials in six days numbered more 
tiian 50,000. In imiumerable cases women 
had lost their sugar cards, and beyond this 
in tho short period of 10 days 1,000 or so 
people had actually lost their tea and mar- 
garine cards. There wore further complica- 
tions caused by domestic servimts changing 
their situations, lodgers moving into fresh 
apartments, and other problems. Still another 
difficulty arose through the very largo number 
of small retailers, who, with a limited business, 
had been in the habit of getting supplies from 
two, three, or even more wholesalers. Botums 
made during a period of eight weeks showed 
that in that time one shopkeeper sold 19 lb. of 
tea taken from five wholesale firms, and there 
were dozens of similar instances of a lack of 
coordination and regulation in distribution. 
It must be said that the Birmingham authorities 
grappled with all these difficulties with a 
great measure of success, and by the end of 
January the scheme was working smoothly. 

Tho rations in Birmingham were 4 oz. of 
butter or margarine and 1 oz. of tea a week for 
each man, woman, or child, and this scale 
was adopted by other municipalities wliich 
decided to put local rationing schemes into force. 
Among tho pioneer cities and towns were 
Chesterfield, Sheffield, Nottingham, Gravesend, 
Pontypool, Preston, and the Cleveland group 
of boroughs in north-east Yorkshire. In 
Preston an experiment was tried of distributing 
tickets allowing purchtises to be made only at' 
certain specified hours, but this broke down 
in practice and the local committee had to 
turn to other methods. To prepare the way 
for local rationing in Sheffield and Nottingham 
a kind of census of tho resident population 
was taken. Tho task in both cities was 
carried through by school teachers, 8nd useful 
proliminaiy work was done by explaining to 
the children the purpose of the census and 
tho information which tho parents would be 
asked to supply. This interesting numbering 
of tho people had to bo organized in a huri^r, 
and was of a rough-and-ready character. For 
this reason it produced its own diffioultfes, 
but, as was very properly pointed out at the 
time, the countiy was indebted to every local 


authority which had the initiative ahd courage 
to undertake experiments in the endeavour 
to arrange an equitable distribution of food 
supplies. In an appreciation of the value of 
local effort which appeared in The Times it 
Was stated that if tho Food Committees would 
only avail themselves to the full of their 
new authority— an order which enabled the 
comnutteos to enforce schemes for controlling 
the distribution and consumption of any article 
of food in their areas— there should at least 
be an end henceforth of tho scandal and misery 
of unnecessary queues, and tho country would 
be projected, inevitably, and as tho need in 
each case arose, into a system of compulsory 
rationing for the staple foodstuffs. 

While in a rather irregular way rationing 
schemes were being prepared in isolated 
districts, tho demand for general rationing 
grew steadily in volume. On the last Satur- 
day of the year an important National Labour 
Convention in London passed a strongly 
worded resolution protesting against tho pro- 
longed delay of the Government in organizing 
an equitable system of distribution of the 
supplies of food, and demanding compulsory 
rationing to ensure equal sharing of tho 
available food among all fanailies, without dis- 
tinction of wealth or class. On January 1, 
1918, Lord Rhondda issued a memorandum to 
local committees outlining a model scheme 
of food distribution. The suggested system 
followed closely on the lines of the plan which 
on that day was put into operation in Birming- 
ham. It was recommended that every customer 

should be registered with one shop for the 
purchase of a particular foodstuff and not 
allowed to buyielsewhere ; that tho shopkeeper 
should be required to divide his weekly supplies 
in fair proportion among all customers registered 
with him ; that the supplies of any particular 
article should be distributed among the 
retailors in a district in proportion to the 
number of customers registered with them, and 
a limit fixed to the quantity of the article 
which any particular class of customer might 
obtain ; and that distribution should be 
regulated by cards containing spaces to be 
marked up each week as the holder purchased 
supplies. There was a further recommendation 
that committees whose areas formed one 
district for the purpose of food distribution 
should act in close consultation in any scheme 
which they prepared. This memorandum 
served tho purpose of spurring slow-moving 
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committees to take steps to deal with the 
queue problem and gave them a definite founda- 
tion on wh^ch to build. Draft schemes began 
to arrive at the Ministry of Food for approval 
in increasing numbers. At the sam(3 time largo 
tracts of codntry — some of them agricultural 
where the food pinch had not been felt, but 
some also industrial districts where the com- 
mittees stubbornly set themselves against any 
local ventures in rationing — continued to hold 
aloof, and it was not until a scarcity of meat 
in an aggravated form suddenly introduced a 
new factor into the situation that the next 


27a 

that the butchers should be limited to 75 per* 
cent, of tlieir previous sales. He was asked 
by the Board of Agriculture not to do this as 
it would cause a good deal of (liscontent among 
the farmers. Right tlirough to Christmas 
there w<is an ab\mdaneo of ineat, and few 
people except the dealers and butchers realized 
that tills appearance of plenty was caused by 
the sale and slaughter of immature stock. 
From the time when it wtw auno\inced that 
wholesjile beef prices would graiually bo 
reduced until a bottom figure of 7s. 4d. a stone 
of 8 lbs. was reached in January 1918, the 



PREPARING BIRMINGHAM’S 900,000 MEAT CARDS IN THE COUNCIL HOUSE. 


important move towards general rationing 
was taken. 

Warnings that the meat supplies would fail 
during the winter months were continutdly 
uttered in the autumn of 1917 by those who 
spoke for the agricultural industry ; con- 
sumers, however, regarded the warnings os an 
attempt by the farmers to hold to the profits 
which the faHix^ itoale of maximum prices 
instituted by idrd Rhondda threatened to 
take from them, and paid little attention to the 
ominous forecasts which were circulated. 
Lord Rhondda himself in October saw that 
cattle were being killed too rapidly and proposed 



farmers pursued a policy of rushing to the 
markets bullocks which were not fully fattened. 
Revisions of the scale wliich postponed the 
final reduction first until July 1918, and then 
until July 1919, might have checked the prac- 
lice, but the positibn had boon mtvdt^ worse by 
the fact that the absence of fixed live weight 
prices tempted butchers to olTer for cattle 
exorbitant rates wliich bore no proportion to- 
the desKl meat schedules. When maximum 
wholesale and retail prices for meat were fixed 
the Ministry of Food it was believed that tho 
traders would adjust their methods so as to 
render further intervention unnecessaiy, but 
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U period of senseloBs competition ensued that 
led to a premature exhaustion of reserves 
which under better rogulatfjd conditions would 
have been kept back and marketed in smaller 
graded consignments. 

No part of Lord Rhondda's administration 
aroused more criticism than his regulation of 
prices for meat, and when the time came that 
supplies fell away in the markets Lord Chaplin 
in the House of Lords introduced a motion 
declaring that the Food Controller must bo 
regarded os largely responsible for the shortage, 
and that any powers vested in his Dei^artment 
by which the production of food could be 
affected should be transferred to the Board 
of Agriculture, and be subject to the control 
of that Hoard alone. In an indictment of what 
he called “ the mania for fixing prices,” Lord 
Chaplin contended that 250,000 lean cattle 
had been slaughtered. Lord Rhondda in his 
reply showed that on July 1, 1917, the price of 
beef stood at 232 as compai*ed with 100 before 
the war, while mutton on the .same date had 
risen 142 per cent, beyond the pre-war rates. 
When he took office, he said, there was seething 
<iiscontent among large masses of the people, 
whicli. had it bt'en allowed to cont inue, would 


not only have seriously embarrassed those 
to whom had been entrusted the conduct of 
the war, but would have rendered victory for 
the Allies well-nigh impossible. The reports 
of the Industrial Commissioners showed that 
the unrest was chiefly caused by the high food 
prices. Had the law of supply and demand 
been allowed to continue, prices would have 
increased several fold, and essential articles 
would have been placed beyond the reach of 
millions of the poorer clas.ses of the community. 
His policy had been one of fixing prices at 
every stage from the producer to the consumer, 
based on the cost phis a reasonable profit. 
It was a mistake to think that prices had been 
fixed haphazard. They wore fixed after con- 
sultation with expert advisers, whoso services 
he had utilized to the fullest extent. With 
regard to the descending scale of prices for 
cattle. Lord Rhondda stated that these wore 
recommended by a committee set up by the 
Hoard of Aginculturo before he came into office, 
and that so far from being responsible for it 
he had endeavoured to alter it. He met the 
suggestion that prices should be fixed by tlu^ 
Roartl of Agriculture by a claim that thc^ 
existing arrangements wen’ woiking satis- 
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WAITING FOR THEIR SUNDAY JOINT AT SMITHHIELD MEAT MARKET. 
The absence of the usual rows of carcases is a noticeable feature of this photoj^raph. 


faetorily. It was wide of the mark, he added, 
to stiy that prices were fixed so low that farming 
could not bo made to pay. Notwithstanding 
the fact that prices had been fixed months 
previously for fat cattlo, farmers were still 
prepared to pay what appeared to be extiava- 
garit prices for store cattle. 

What happened in 1917 was that 2,632,000 
cattle were slaughtered as cc^mpared witli 
2,522,000 in 1916. The increase, however, 
took place entirely in the last three months 
of the year, and apart from Anny slaughtering 
was between 10 and ,12 per cent, over the figures 
of the corresponding period of the previous 
year. The net result was that the number of 
cattle in the country in December was 5 per 
cent, less tlian in December, 1916. While the 
normal aggregate of cattle was not seriously 
reduced, what remained when the shortage 
became ? felt were mostly young lean stock 
and breeding ewumals quite unfit for slaughter 
as they stood. The action which suddenly 
denuded the markets of beasts was the fixing 
of live weight prices and the intrcKluetion 
of a system of grading, but even without 
this, the reckless sending of cattle to the 
slaughter yard coul<} not long have continued 


on the scale followed in th(> aiitiimn fnonths of 
X 1917. The live weight prices arranged were 
as follows : 


iu.ii.Ls. iu;ll()<’KS and hkilkks. 



^'i('ldin;.f luc.il , 

per r.wt, 

Urodu. 

|KT ci'nl . 

a. d. 

. . . 

.'ll) nnd ()\ rf 

75 0 

2n<l ... 

,'>2l<>r)(> 

70 0 

.‘Ird 

48lur)2 

05 0 




M ... 

... 52 and uv(‘i 

70 0 

2nd ... 

... 4(i 1 (j 52 

02 0 

:ird . . . 

42 In 4(i 

52 0 


These rates came into ojjeration on December 
27, 1917. The effect was imtnediato. At Lin- 
coln on .raruiary 1, 1918, li'ss than one sixth of 
the usual number of beasts wi^e otfererl for sale. 
At the Leeds cattle market there was a (Uanand 
for 600 cattle and only 14 w(Te olTered. On the 
following <lay at LeieestcT 41 beasts ernne to 
t he market instead of t he usual 400 ; at Wolv(^r- 
hrtmpton there were 95 instead of 400, and a 
sin^lar state of affairs prevailed throughout the 
coimtry. On the other hand, there was an 
abnonnally large show of slieep e\ery where, 
sheep at this time not having been madt^ subject 
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to live weight prices. The mutton, it may be 
said, disappeared very promptly when a few 
days later sheep were macle subject to the same 
regulations as cattle. Lord Rhondda next 
found it necessary to fix the retail price of 
rabbits at 2s. each with their skins, or Is. 9d. 
each without the skins, and then the rabbits 
in their turn vanished from the shops. With a 
general scarcity prevailing, moat queues were 
added to the margarine queues, and there were 
extraordinary week-end scenes in London. 
Outside the retail shops near to Smithfield 
Market as many as 4,000 people gathered in 
one queue and the customers began to assemble 
as early as two o’clock in the morning. In the 
market itself retail butchers had to line up in 
Jong cpieues to got meagre supplies for their 
sliopa. It was suggested at first that farmers 
wore deliberately withholding stock because 
they resented the fixing of prices and the intro- 
ilnction of the grading system. At the Ministry 
of Food experts gave repeated assiurances that 
t he contraction of supplies would be temporary, 
€ind that in a few days, or weeks, or months, 
the situation would come nearer to the normal. 
On January 7, 1918, however, it was stated 
bluntly in The Times that the whole country 
was confronted with a meat famine. Com- 
pulsory rationing of moat had become impera- 
tive, but as this could not be brought into 
operation by a wave of the hand, other expe- 
dients were adopted to ease the situation, while 
a practical scheme of rationing was being pre- 
pared. By an Order made on January 12, 
1918, butchers* supplies were cut down to 
60 per cent, of those returned for the previous 
October. Steps wore taken, though they were 
not at the time enforced, to enable the Govern- 
ment to requisition cattle. The plan provided 
for the orgemization of the farmers into 
groups, one for each market district, wliich 
could be called upon by the Live Stock 
Commissioners of the Ministry of Food to 
produce for slaughter a stated quota of cattle 
eivch month 

Another metisme was the drastic revision of 
the Public Meals Order. This increased the 
qiuiutity of bread which could bo eaten, but 
severely limited the permitted consumption of 
meat, and included fats for the first time among 
the rationed foods. The new scale provided 
that the meat, floiu*, bread, s\igar (excej^t in 
the case of continuous residents who were 
entitled to one ounce a day), butter and 
margarine and other fats 8e^^’ed should be in - 


accordance with the following average quanti- 
ties per meal : 

' Butter, 


Meat. 

Sugar 

Bread. 

Floux 

Margarine, 

and 


Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

other 

Fats. 

Oz. 

Breakfast 

Nil 

Nil 

3 

Nil 


Luncheon (including 

midday dinner)... 

3 


2 

1 


Dinner (including 






supper and meat 

tea) 

3 


3 

1 

1 

Tea 

Nil 

Nil 

H 

Nil 

1 


It has been shown that under the Public 
Meals Order made by Lord Devonport the 
consumption of meat allowed in each week 
was 5J lbs. ; Lord Rhondda reduced the quan- 
tity to six ounces a day and instituted two com- 
pulsory meatless days, so that the weekly con- 
sumption was cut down to 1 lb. 14 ozs. The 
traditional character of the Englislitnan’s 
breakfast was shattered by the disappearance of 
bacon from the meal, and the heavy meat tea 
favoured in the Northern counties became 
impossible. The only class of eating-place 
excluded from the new regulations was that 
which did not serve meals exceeding Is. 2tl. 
in price. The saving clause was intended to 
enable the working man to get his meals in the 
usual way. 

At the time when the scarcity of meat lent 
additional urgency to the problem of the queues 
a scheme of local rationing was being prepared 
for application to ten million people living in 
London and the counties of Middlesex, Herts, 
Essex, Kent, Surrey and Sussex. It h€^d been 
intended that in the early stages of its operation 
the scheme should chiefly be directed to the 
prevention of the margarine queues, but pro- 
vision was made for the extension of the 
rationed distribution to other foods, the con- 
sumption of which it mi^ht become de.sirablo 
to regulate. Within 10 days of the first publi- 
cation of the details of the scheme Lord Rhondda 
had asked the representatives of the food com- 
mittees to include the rationing of meat, as 
well as of butter and margarine, in their 
arrangements, and when, on February 26, the 
system was put into force meat cardasformed a 
part of the machinery The London scheme 
was by far the most importemt of the local 
experiments in rationing which preceded the 
national enforcement of the principle, and witli 
the possibility that in the event of successful 
working being obtained the plan in its main 
outlines would become the foundation for the 
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[By special permission of the proprietor s of ** Punch.” 

OUT OF CONTROL. 

Lord Rhondda: “My'*next illusion, ladies and gentlemen, is the ooe-and-ninepenny rabbit. I now drop 
that sum into the hat, and in its place the rabbit will " [Rabbit disappears. 


-expected general scheme, food committees in 
other parts of the country took it over bodily 
for application to their own districts. 

The preliminary work necessary to bring 
rationings into operation had to bo oairiod 
through with almost excessive rapidity in 
London, but the borough food committees 
devoted themselves to the task with com- 
mendable energy, and if the way had not been 
made perfectly smooth by February 25 tho 
fioheme was launched with much less confusion 
than the pessimists had predicted as inevitable. 


Tho first step was tho circulation of application 
forms for cards to all the heads of households. 
Tho method of distribution was loft to the dis- 
cretion of the committees and the plan generally 
adopted was to send out tho form by post on 
the basis of tho sugar registrations, and then 
supply cards in accordance with the returns 
which were made. Tho ono fault of this pro- 
cedvjre was that it resulted in delay through 
the inability of people to furnish correctly tho 
comparatively simple information required. 
The muddle of tho sugar applications in fact 
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was repeated. Applicants failed to give their 
a<ldrossos or did not state the retailers with 
whom they intended to register. These, and 
other omissions, made it necessary either to 
send back the forms for correction or to wait 
until the people concerned came to the food 
offices to find out why they had not received 
their cards. A few of the committees foresaw 



the situation wtiich would arise, and took 
effective measiu'os to avert the trouble. At 
Bethnal (Ireen, whore the position was com- 
plicated by the largo number of aliens livdng 
in the district, a “ Food (^ard Sunday ” was 
arranged. The head of every household in 
the borough had t o take his completed form to 
the nearest school. There the form was 
scrutinized by voluntary clerks, errors were 
put right and the applicant received on the 
spot the cards to which his family were entitled. 
As about 27,000 applications had to bo dealt 
with and some 220,000 food and meat cards 
issued, the committee had set themselves a 
serious task, but on appeal for voluntary 
clerks brought over 2,000 helpers, an(^ the 
plan was carried through with gratifying 
success. In another London borough — ^Wands- 
worth — the application forma had also to be 


taken , by the householder or his representative 
personally to one of a number of local centres 
for scrutiny and possible correction of inaccu- 
racies, and here, too, confusion was avoided. 
The issue of cards to the householders began 
on February 5, and by February 18 the majority 
had been sent out. In some parts of the area 
delay caused by an inadequate supply of cards 
led to anxious enquiries during the last week 
before rationing came into operation, but 
there were comparatively few families, except 
those from which inaccurate forms had been 
returned, which were riot provided with the 
essential tickets on “ the appointed day.” 

It is probable that no law or regulation 
affecting the domestic habits of the people of 
this country ever aroused more general interest 
than the rationing of food. For days before 
the scheme came into force its details were a 
daily subject of conversation alike in the home 
and in public places. There were people who 
argued that rationing, or, at any rate, meat 
rationing, must inevitably break down in 
operation, and others who, with irrepressible 
optimism, foimd in the use of cards and coupons 
the solution of the whole problem of the queues 
and the equitable distribution of reduced 
supplies. Officials and others who had steadily 
urged the advisability of compulsory rationing 
expected a fonnidable outcrop of difficulties 
and complexities, but believed that within a 
few weeks the great majority of people would 
make themselves familiar with the machinery 
of the. scheme, and that with a little goodwill 
and patience smooth working was not only 
possible, but was assured. The essentiol 
features of the scheme at the time of its in- 
auguration inay be siunmarized in the following 
way : 

Two cards wore isHViod to eacjh person, a food card tintl 
a meat card. The food card had to be iii^ed if butter 
or margarine was required, ahd the moat card when 
purchn-ses of butchers* moat, poultry', game or rabbits 
won> mode. 

Butter, margarine, and moat could be bought only 
from the retailers with whom the consumer was rogis- 
torod. Tlio cards were valid for twenty weeks. 

In each week I lb. of butter or margarine could bo 
bought by each person ; the meat ration was estimated 
to average Ih. a week. 

I he moat card had 8C coupons attached, four of wliich 
could be used in any one woek. Only three out of the 
four were available for fresh beef, mutton, or pork ; 
the fourth was intended for the purchase of bacon, 
poultry, game, and cooked meats. 

For the purpose of getting butchers* moat the coupons 
had a currency value, each one enabling the oustoraor 
t-o raalco purchases to the value of 6d. If used fo*" 
buying other meats a weight value was mibstituted. 
All the coupons, if desired, could be used to obtain 
poultry and similar articles. 
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*' Times’* photograph. 

A SITTING OF THE CONSUMERS’ COUNCII., MARCH 20. 1918. 

"m*' n**''**^ Messrs. Watkins. Wilson. Syrett, Hyndman, Battle, Sexlon. Chard. Col. 

A i!f"‘ ’ XX "o"' Bramley, Carmichael and Dudley, the Countess of Selhornc. Sir William 

Ashley, Mr. Stuart-Bunnind, Lord Rathoreedan, and Mrs. Cottrell. Five members were not present 

at this sittin((. 


The coupons could also be u.«cd to obtain moat inoala 
in restaurants. 

Special cards were issued for children under 10 years 
of age. 'i’hese wore available for the full ration of butter 
or margarine, but only half the quantity of moot could 
bo supplied on thorn. 

When butter or margarine was purchased the retailer 
had to cancel a square on the food card. When moat 
was bought <,lie butcher or other trader detached the 
necessary number of coupons from the moat cards. 

Meat rationing presented difficulties owing to 
the decision to combine currency and weight 
values for the coupons. Tliis decision was 
largely influenced by the wisht^ of the Con- 
sumers’ Council, a body set up by Lord Rhondda 
to keep the Ministry of Food in direct touch 
with the people on matters affecting lationing, 
distribution, and prices. Mr. J. R. Clynes 
presided over the meetings of the Council, 
and the members included representatives of 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress, the War Emergency Workers’ 
National Committee, the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Co-operative Congress, and the 
Women’s Industrial Organizations. The view 
taken by the Council in regard to meat was 
that if the cotipons were made valid for piu*- 
chases up to a certain price those people who 
wanted the best cuts of beef and mutton would 
have to be satisfied with smaller quantities 
than could be had if cheaper joints were selected. 


d'he principle could not be (‘xh'ndod to poultry 
or game, howov^er, as on a price value 20 or more 
coupons would have Ikx'u rc(|uire(l for a single 
-^fowl. A way out was found by arranging a 
scale of equivalent weights, and the scheme 
as first put into operation provided that with 
each full coupon the amounts of mcavt sot out 
below could be obtained : 

1. Fivepennyworth of uncoolosl butcher’s 
m(iat, including pork or offal. 

2. The following weights of other uncooked 
meats : 

121 oz. of poullry or any bird, imcookmi, without 
feathor.M, hut including olTnl, or t) oz. withoul. offal. 

10 oz. of rabbit or liaro, imcookod, without nkin 
but including offal ; or oz. without ollul. 

6 07 . of vonison or hor.'^uflosh w’ilh Ixiiio, .'> oz. williout 
bono. 

4 oz. of uncooked ham or baeon with hone ; .3 oz. 
without bono. 

0 oz. of firMt-(|ualily uncooked sausagex containing 
not l©.s.s than 67 per coni, of butchor’s meat, including 
pork or offal. 

3. The following weights of cooked, canned, 
preserved, and miscellanoons moats : 

31 oz. butcher’s moat (including pork) or offal, cooked 
with the n.xual bono ; 2J oz. without bone. 

•6 oz. of any cooked bird, 
oz. of cooked rabbit or hare. 

4%)Z. of veniMon or horHeflc.xh, cooked with the usual 
bone ; 3 oz. without bono. 

3 oz. of cooked ham or bacon with bone ; 2J oz. 
without bone. 
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2h oz. of canned, preserved, and potted meats of any 
kind in tin, glows or other container, aceording to tlie 
ostiniatod weight of th.o actual moat without tho con- 
tainer. 

07,. of moat pies, cooked sausages, sandwiches, and 
similar articles, according to the estimated weight of 
tho meat. 

4 oz. of preserved sausages, according to tho estimated 
M oiglit of tho actual moot. 

Practical ©xperionce of tho scheme in opera* 
tion did not suggest, at any rate during tho 
first month, any grave flaws in its constitution. 
A beginning was not possible without some 
groaning of now and untested macliinory, 
but the initial hitches were not very serious. 
Tho one formidable rock ahead was the possi- 
bility that industrial workers who had been 
led by a long course of platform speeches 
to believe that tho rationing of food would 
give them a larger share of tho available 
supplies might allow disappointment over the 
inevitable collapse of false hopes to breed 
resentment and opposition to the system. On 
the day that rationing came into force this 
serious warning was given in a leading article 
in The Times : — 

Rations will not give more food to most poop)©, 
but rather less ; and the chief danger about them at 
<h« moment is tho disappointment of those who l/ere 
misled into believing that tho rich were getting abundant 
iu,)|)lies of moat and butter while the poor were going 
hhort. But the compulsory equality of the rationing 


system should take tho sting out of the disappointment 
and we do not anticipate any serious consoquoncos 
from it. 

So far as the hard manual worker was con- 
cerned, Lord Rhondda, in sanctioning th<^ 
introduction of a rather hastily prepared plan, 
hod not lost sight of the possibility that for 
this class the meat ration was not really 
sufficient, and before the first protest could be 
made he let it be known that not only was the 
question of a supplementary ration for men 
engaged on heavy manual work under con- 
sideration, but that he also hoped, in pre- 
paring a system of general national rationing, 
to grade the population as far as possible on 
a basis of occupation and \>o arrange the scale 
of rations in accordance with this grading. 
With this tlireatened source of t/oubles foreseen 
and forestcJled, the minor problems that arose 
out of the operation of tho scheme could be 
deaJt with aa they appeared, and in the main 
they proved to bo matters of detail which could 
be disposed of better by local ekdministrative 
action than by central decisions. Perhaps the 
most xmexpected among the points which first 
called for attention was the almost unammoiis 
determination of people who had to take 
meals in restaurants and clubs in London not 
to eat meat away from home. With a few 
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exceptions confined to the cheaper and more 
popular type of publio eating places, the 
restaurants, jn spite of the fact that the coupons 
of the meat cards could be used in halves, 
decided that for any meat dish served at least 
a whole coupon must be given up. Most men, 
and particularly those of small households, 
found that, if a joint of meat was to bo bought 
at the week-end, and a little bacon obtained 
for breakfast, no coupons could be spared for 
meals in restaurants. The result of this was 
that thousands turned to fish and egg dishes, 
and towards the end of the week caterers found 
tliey were holding stocks of beef and mutton 
for which there was no demand. To avoid 
waste, local food committees had to give 
dispensations for the disposal of the meat 
w’ithout the surrender of coupons, and the 
restaurant cooks were warned to reduce the 
estimates of their requirements when they 
prepared their next application. Another 
development was that the sale of butclier’s 
edible offals, such as sweetbreads, kidneys, 
liver, and hearts, fell away to nothing, and 
poulterers and game dealers found it equally 
difficult to sell fowls, ducks, plover and hares. 
Tn some districts it became necessary to 


remove those afticlos temporarily from the * 
list of rationed foods, and in addition the 
scale of equivalent weights was revised so that 
it became possible to get a chicken weighing 
three pounds with three coupons or a haru 
weighing six pounds with nine coupons. The 
poulterers asked for further concessions and 
in some (piartcrs the suggest i n was put forward 
that birds and game should not bo rationed. 

It was believed, however, and there were 
reasons to justify the belief, that i)eoplo would 
bo retuly to buy poultry if the prices were 
reduced. During January aiui February when 
it was almost im()oH8iblo to obtain butcher’s 
moat without standing in queues outside the 
shops, unreasonably high prices wt^re easily 
obtained for cliickens, hoi’es and otlior meat for 
which maximum rates had not been fixed. 
Roasting chickens went up to .‘Is. Od. a Ib., and 
hivres cost as much as 1.1s. eacli. Tlie de alers 
once having secured such prices showed 
reluctance in reducing them when the demai d 
slackened, and it was chietly b(‘cause of this 
attitude that their stocks foimd f('w purchasers 
after rationing hal equali/.e(l the distribution 
of beef and mut ton. 

There was a tendency to ahus(' tli<' |)ro^ 



SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, HOME ON LEAVE, APPLYING FOR “EMERGENCY" 
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vision in tho mtiouing schemes which 
made possible the sale without coupons 
of perisliablo goods in danger of spoiling. 
Jteports which reached the MinLster of Food 
showed that traders sold without obtaining 
tlio necessary licence from the local committee, 
obtained unnecessarily large stocks of higlily 
perishable goods, or sold goods which were 
not immediately liable to perish. Within a 

F*OOI> CARr>. D.a. 

Lioncfon Kom* Countlos. 
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FOOD CARD. 

Originally avaiUbIc for Butter and Margarine, but 
with provision for the supply of other goods. 

fortnight of the scheme coming into operation 
firm measures had to be taken to bring these sales 
under strict control, and one of the steps taken 
was to give local committees power when they 
granted a licence for the disposal without 
coupons of any foodstuffs to fix maximum 
prices at which the articles might be sold. 
Another problem which had to be settled was 
the position imder rationing of people who 
kept their own poultry, shot or trapped rabbits, 
or in other ways supplied themselves with meat 
without going for it to a retailer. 

A committee was appointed with Lord 
Somerloytown as ehairman to go into Iho 
q uestion. The committee reported that in their 
opinion the restriction of consumption imposed 


by any rationing scheme must extend to pro- 
ducers of food, and should be enforced by 
requiring them to produce cards or. coupons to 
their Food Control Committees to cover their 
consumption of their own produce. They 
roconunended, however, that as in all foreign 
rationing schemes, actual protlucers of certain 
foods, and their dependents, should be granted 
larger rations of these foods than they could 
buy on their cards, and that so long as there 
was no general prohibition of private transport 
of rationed food by post or rail, the producers 
should be allowed to supply their households, 
wherever resident, with their own produce at 
the special ration calculations. The scale of 
rations suggested was as follows : 

Cattlk and Shebp. — N o extro. 

PiQs. — Double tho normal weight of moat to tho 
coupon for tho flesh of the first pig killed in each halt- 
year, and one-half more than the normal weight to tho 
coupon for other pigs ; offal and lard to bo outside tho 
ration for .self-sil]bpliers. 

Vbnison. — N o extra 

Wild Rabbits, Haiiks, Wood JhOBONs. — Ration free. 
Tamb Rabbits. — Ration free. 

Poultry. — N o extra. 

Gamk Birds. — O ne-half more than the normal weight 
to the coupon. 

Butter. One-half more than the normal wcxikly 
ration. 

Such difficulties as have been described 
weighed little in the balance against the remark- 
able improvement in food distribution which 
rationing effected, Tho butter and margarine 
queues disappeared from tho streets, and 
although at first Saturday customers of tho 
butchers had to line up in some districts, tliis 
was chiefly attributable to the general post- 
ponement of shopping to the last day of the 
week and to the considerable time occupied 
in tho process of calculating what moat could be 
served on the tiumbor of coupons the customer 
was prepared to use. Experience of the working 
of the system quickly reduced the waiting. 

It had been intended that meat rationing 
on the lines of the London and Home Counties 
scheme should be extended to the whole country 
on March 25, but a postponement of a fortnight 
was found necessary to enable Lord Rhondda 
to complete liis plans for allowing a supple- 
mentary ration for industrial workers. The 
only essential difference in the national scheme 
compared with that in operation in London was 
that a consumer could register at separate shops 
for butchers’ meat and pork. ’Provision for this 
double registration was made beca\ise in the 
country and particularly in the North of England 
the sale of pork and pork products was to a con- 
siderable extent a distinct trade. As in London, 
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the local administration of the 8ch(‘me was en- 
trusted to the local food control committees. 

Before concluding this survey of the coming 
into operation of rationing a few words must bo 
added about the development of food hoarding, 
influenced in some degree through a desire to 
forestall rationing by the formation of reserves, 
which in the first weeks of 1918 was exposed 
by a large number of raids on private houses 


and by prosecutions. Tht, Order prohibiting the 
hoanling of food was made by f.ord r)evon[Kjrt 
and came into eifeet on April 9, 1917. It 
provided that no person sliould “ aecpiire any 
article of food so that the (pjanlity of such 
article m his possi'ssion or under his control 
at any one time exceeded (lui (piantity rerpiiri'd 
for ordinary use and consumption in liis house- 
hold or cstablishmiMit.” For s(‘vcral months 




lady RHONDDA OPENING A “GOVERNMENT INFORMATION BUREAU.” 

At the§e bureaux which were erected in the Urge retail stores, the stations, and other places, leadeii 
^ end bookt explaining the food regulations could be obtained. 
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the regulation wan not stringently applied, and 
there can be no doubt that many households 
•were unpleasantly surprised when the searching 
out of culprits began. During January of 1918 
the defendants brouglit before the magistrates 
included some well-known i^eople, and heavy 
penalties were imposed in a majority of the 
cases. While the whole country approved the 
prosecutions, and the pimislimeut of the 
olTenders, a stage eventually was reached when 
the tlirifty housewife found herself becoming 
nervous over the modest contents of her store 
cupboard, oven when hoarding could never hav(> 
boon charged against her. Fears were ex- 
pressed that the officials of the Food Depart- 
ment intended to ransack dwelling houses 
indiscriminately and to force everybody “ to 
purchase incessantly in very small quantities.” 
Although setirch warrants were not issued on 
idle reports and action in any case was taken 
only after careful consideration and inquiry, 
there was scane danger of the growth of a sys- 
tem of domestic or neighbourly espionage 
which would have been entirely foreign to 
British traditions. For those reasons and for 
t he still more serious one that people who had 
large illicit stocks of food were bolicv(Hl to be 


destroying their excess supplies, an aimounce 
ment made on February 6 granting a con 
ditional indemnity to people who. had rendered 
themselves liable to the provisions of tin? 
Hoarding Order was well received. It was 
provided that during the week beginning 
February 11 members of the public might 
report excess stocks to the local food coiu- 
mitteos with a view to their voluntary surrender 
for the benefit of the public. Persons report- 
ing and surrendering their supplies in these 
circumstances were indemnified against pro- 
secution. Publication of the terms of the 
amnesty resulted in an urgent demand for a 
definition of hoarding, but the Minister of Food 
would not give a more explicit explanation 
than that a fortnight to throe weeks’ supply 
of any of the staple articles of food was not 
excessive, and that home -produced food liko 
bacon, jam, bottled fruit, and preserved eggs 
did not come under the Hoarding Order. 'Phis 
statement reassured many people, but it was 
too vague to bo entirely satisfactory, and food 
committees all over the country were worried 
by people with trivial reserves who came seek- 
ing advice as to their position. Serious con- 
fessions of hoarded food were exceedingl,\ 



POTATOES IN PLAGE OF FLOUR. 

Mrs. Weigall ^ives a demonstration of the uses of the potato as a flour substitute* 
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A COMMANDEERED FOOD HOARD. 

fn this particular case nearly a ton of food was removed, and a fins of £90, with £28 7s. costs, was infiicted. 


few in number, but, on the other hand, during 
the surrender week hospitals received hundreds 
of anonymous gifts of tea, sugar, floiu-, rice 
and other articles from people who chose this 
way of disposing of their stores rather than 
admit their possessions to the authorities. 

When the probability that compulsory 
rationing would have to be adopted in this 
country was fiist seriously discussed, an article 
was published in The Times from its Correspon- 
dent formerly in Berlin describing the blunders 
through which, in the development of State 
distribution, the German authorities groped 
their way to oomparative wisdom. It was 
then noted that the German Government’s 
lack of foresight oonoeming the probable 
duration of the crisis had governed the whole 
situation, and that if they could retrace their 
stops, the enemy authorities would undoubtedly 
begin, first, by planning their whole policy to 
cover a long period of time ; and, secondly, 
by dealing at the outset with the whole range 
of consumption. “ If I may venture to suggest 
some rough conclusions from German experi- 
ence,” The Timee Correspondent said, “ they 
are these : The whole object of rationing should 
be to reduce consumption generally and over 
♦ 


a long period of tirno. MoaF?iiro3 sliould bo 
^ taken to ensure the widest possible control of 
supplies, including the sup{)lios of foods which 
appear to bo abundant, and foods which are, 
or may become, ‘ .substitutes ’ for staple 
foods. Both in collection and distribution the 
fullest use should bo made of existing agoncio.s, 
and the large agencies, without too much oflicial 
interforonco, should deal with the small pro- 
ducer. The system of ‘ lists of customers ’ 
should be applied to the retail trade ; Germany 
found it to be tho remedy for the intolerable 
* waiting ’ at food shops of queues of customers 
who, having placed no orders, had to take their 
chance of finding food to buy. There should 
be as little interference as possible with prices, 
and tho proper point for interference is pre- 
vention of retail profiteering by checking 
the difference between wholesale cost and retail 
prices. Maximum prices must not bo allowed 
to check production. The proper remedy for 
profiteering on the part of producers is taxation, 
and ultimately the proper remedy for want, 
in so far as it is due to high prices, is relief. ...” 

Tliese suggestions were made in May 1917, 
and in the same article.the following quotation 
was given from a circular Issued by Herr von 
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Batocki’s Press Bureau at the beginning of the 
yeiir : 

Alrewiy tho Englinli ami Froiich have to accustom 
thcrusclvos f o tlic idea of copying our system ot State 
distribution, which they have ridiculed so frooly ; it 
rt'rruiins to bo soon whether, in face of the approaching 
crisis, they will bo able l)> more feeble imitation to supply 
the equivalent of the experience and habit which wo 
have mined in two and a half year>. of war econoinics. 

Rationing, as has already been shown, was 
started in this country only after much hesita- 
tion and reluctance, but it cannot bo charged 
against Lord Rhondda that he descended to 
the “ feeble imitation ” which Herr von Batocki 
expected. If wo “ groped our way towards 
rationing, the groping was done in accordance 
with our own methods. Lord Rhondda, in 
shaping his policy, avoided as far as possible 
any rougli riding over British habits and preju- 
dices ; some of the criticism which fell upon him 
arose out of the very caution with which he 
negotiated those prejudices. Even the delay in 
getting rationing into operation that caused 
local authorities to embark on their own experi- 
ments had its useful as well as its regrettable 
side, although this was no adequate compensa- 
tion for the dilatoriness of the Government in 
preparing for rationing. Local application of 
rompulsory economy in food gave tlie people. 


through men of their own selection, a voice in 
maJciug the regulations to which they had to 
confonn, and with this there was a realisation 
that rationing was a self-determined remedy 
to meet a situation which had become danger- 
ous. When eventually arrangements for 
national and uniform rationing were made in 
the case of meat, local schemes had to be fitted 
into the general system, but local administration 
was maintained The one way in which Ger- 
man procedure was followed waa in beginning 
rationing with only one or two staple foods. 
Fortunately, so far as could be seen in March, 
1918, the consequences were not likely to be 
the same in England they had beeii in 
Gennany. But, as has been shown, our 
supplies were comparatively abundant, and 
time alone would show whether the country 
would have reason to regret the waste of foods 
to which consumption was diverted from tho 
one or two staple foods which were rationed 
at first. 

Gennany’s first experiments were with butter 
tickets ; the first foods after sugar to bo 
rationed in Great Britain were butter and 
margarine, though meat cards quickly followed. 
By the late summer of 1916 Germany had 
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rationed bread, potatoes, sugar, milk, meat, 
butter and fats, cheese, coffee, cocoa, tea, rice, 
macaroni, and other articles. In Great Britain, 
in the spring of 1918, national rationing had 
been extended only to sugar and meat. Local 
rationing of butter and margarine became 
almost general except in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, but the need to ration tea, which led to 
this article finding a place in the earliest among 
the local schemes, soon disappeared Although 
some anxiety was felt about bread, Mr. ( Mynos 
on March 14 was able to say in the Mouse of 
( ■ommons that with care in consumption ration- 
ing might be indefinitely postponed. It was 


and it abolished rather than created queues 
outside the food shops. A direct effect of the 
introduction of the London and Home Counties 
scheme was to reduce the numl)cr of people 
joining food queues in the ISletropolitan police 
district from an avtTage for Saturday, the |f4()u- 
lar shopping day, of (>0(),00() to 20 , 000 . A>s for 
the point that there should be “ as little inter- 
ference as possible with pric<‘s,” it has been 
shown that Lortl Bhoiidda became Food 
Controlhr under conditions which made the 
fixing of food prices imperative. I’rodtiction, 
or at any rate supply, may hav(^ beem checkc*d 
by the limitation of the cost to the c*onsum(‘r. 


/voc/ Queues In MetropoZ/fan Po/Zee DisZr/c/' 

Jc7n.Z9^.^' Feb./s^Z Fehss^.^ 



found advisable in the distribution of milk 
to institute a scheme which gave priority to 
invalids, children and nursing mothers, but this 
was controlled by the local committees without 
recourse to rigid rationing regulations. So far 
as the other foods were concerned, cheese was 
the only article mentioned at this period as 
likely to be brought within the operation of the 
food cards. 

The contention that “ the whole obje^’t of 
rationing should be to reduce consumption 
generally and over a long period of time ” was 
one wl^ich found no divergence of opinion at the 
Ministry of Food, and it can equally be said that 
Lord Rhondda’s policy aimed at the “ widest 
possible control of supplies.” Rationing in 
Great Britain from the first was arranged on a 
basis of tegistration of customers with retailers, 


but the Food Controller htvd to stand witliiu 
this danger in turning to what ajipeared to 
be the less of two evils. To impartial 
observers it seemed that when in the future 
a considered ju<lgment could bo passtMl the 
policy pursued would be n*garded as fully 
justified. Whatever mistakes or miscalcula- 
tions ho ma<le. Lord Rhondda, after hobling 
a difficult and highly responsible^ oflice for 
nine montlis, was still Food Controller and 
reinaimxl in office with the goodwill and 
approval of tho majority of the population. 
Compulsory rationing, with its complexities and 
restrictions, aroused very little of the iiritation 
tliat had been expected, and during the |)eriod 
which followed the introduction of rationing 
regulations there was [)robably loss grumbling 
about the food situation ‘than had been heard 
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A TRACTOR PLOUGH. 

The Government placed a number of tractora at the disposal of farmers in order to facilitate the 

ploughing up of uncultivated land. 


at any tirno during tho preceding twelve rnontha. 
After the trials with the queues, tho inconve- 
niences of limited consumption were regarded 
complacently and were a subject of jest rather 
than of complaint When the luition could 
laugh, and with no trac4? of hitt(?rnoHs behind 
the mirth, over an unaccustomed, if still a 
very mild, restraint of its freedom, there was 
obviously little resentment threatening the 
position of the Minister who had found it 
essential first to sanction and then to compel 
rationing. It could, on tho contrary, almost 
be said of the second Food Controller that ho 
became popular, except with the farmers and 
some of the jjroduce merchants, and his rela- 
tions with the agricultural industry were really 


better than some of the spokesmen of the 
industry suggested. 

Within the limits of a survey mainly devoted 
to the progressive control of the available food 
supplies and the gradual evolution of rationing 
on a national basis, it is not possible to deal 
with many of the measures by which the British 
people received their food during the first three 
and a-half years of war. The world-wide 
activities of the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies, the loyal help and self-sacrifice of 
America in provisioning the Allied larders, and 
the extraordinary development of food produc* 
tion in Great Britain, are interesting topics 
which cannot be dealt with in the present 
chapter. 
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GERMANY : AUGUST, 1916 
FEBRUARY, 1918. 


POT.ITK’AL SiTtATION AT END OF 191(5 — KuMANlA — AmeHK^AN INTERVENTION HeTTIMANN 
Hot’ ^E(i\s Speeches — I’romises of Jntehnae “ Kfkorms ’ Prussian Franchise Rescript — 
The “ Er/beroer Crisis,” July, 1917 Fall of I^ethmann Hoiaavei; Ills Record- 
Phe Michaelis Chancellorship — The Re1('hsta(; ” I'eace Resolution.” July 19 Minis 
TERTAL Changes- Kuuj.mann becomes Foreign Secretary Phe “ W’ilhelmsiiaven Mutiny ” 
Fall of Michaelis — Count Hertltng becomes (’hancellou — Hektling’s Career and 
P oLU’v Progress op the Socialist “Spjat”- ^"AJORITY and Minority -The Stockholm 
Conference Plot - Its History and Failure — Strikes in April, 1917, and January', 1918- 
Fconomic Situation — Food- Financ-e and Industry -Pubiac Opinion 'Fiie Crowth of 
Chauvinism — Texts of Pope’s Peace Note and Replies. 


E arlier chapters have sketched the 
main 0001*80 of events in Cennany 
during the first two years of war. 
It has also been seen how the Oerinan 
“peace” campaign of December, 1910, was 
the preface not to peace but to “ unrestricted ” 
submarine warfare and war with the UnitiMl 
States, and in that connexion some account 
has boon given of the first stages of the new 
reaime which was inaugurated under Hindeii- 
burg and Ludendorff in the autumn of 1910, 
after the intervention of Rumania and the 
Italian declaration of war on Germany. 
The present chapter is a review of German 
affairs from the beginning of the third year of 
war down to February, 1918. It was a period 
of tremendous events, during which the incal- 
culable weight of the United State's was thrown 
into the balance on the side of the Allies, while, 
on the other hand) the Russian Empire passed 
through Revolution into chaos and from chaos 
to speedy humiliation and disruption, with 

•See Vol. IX., Chapter CXLVII. ; “Germany^ 
Second Yeat^of War ** ; and Vol. XI., Chapter CLXXX. : 
** The Qerman Peace Oampaiga of December, 1916.” 

Vol. XV.i-Part 191 . 


the immediate result (hat tlu* European 
War thr(*w it.s shadows (wer wider, and threat- 
cned not only (he Fartla^st \Vcst but the 
Farthus( Fa.st. 'Fhe war ha<l become a “ world 
war ” indecMi. 

' In Germany ilselt all the.se great events 
were accompanied by incessant disputing and 
debating. When once (he veto upon dis- 
eussion of G(‘inian “war aims” had been 
removed, and the “ p(*ac(‘ ” projiosals ol 
December, 1916, had been made, a German 
political offensive lan f)arallel with the Gennan 
military (‘ffor(. This political ofTcnsive, be- 
cause it was directed against the giY'at demo- 
cracies of the West, necessitated a pri^tenee 
not only of reasonablemws in the sct( lenient 
of the war but of rcmliness to 'efoim (hainany 
from within. Thus general discussion of the 
constitutional ami political structure of the 
German Epipire became inevitable, and all 
parties took a hand in it There were repeatiHl 
“ crises,” of a kind familiar enough to those 
who had studied German politics before the 
war, but bewildering* and misleading to the 
world* at large. Even leading statesmen 
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^rk iMigland - ntill inor(% perl mi).-', in the United 
States for a time believ(Ml seriously that the 
Russian Revolution, vvhieli uas liailed with 
delight at I’otsdain, thr(‘aten(Ml (lernuiny with 
“ infection. ' At some inojiients it was seriously 
supposed that t lu militarist domination of 
(Jerfuany was menaced, or evaai that the spirit 
of Prussia could Ix' changed and purified by 
tlu‘ ins|)ired wisdom of t la* Keichstag. Rriel 
Uabour troubles, again, wci'(* in Jiiaiiy qujirters 
exaggerated aial misuiah'istood. In reality 
autocracy and militarism <*mcj*ged evcii* strongt'r 
from tlieir harmless ordeals. 'They showed 
their new str(*ngth by the* o\'(*rt hi’ow ot the 
liftli Imperial ( Mianecllor, Herr \’on Rethmann 
Hollvv(‘g, in .luly, HI 17, and they destroyed, 
foj- the lina*, all serious opposition by their 
dictation of ‘ ja‘ae(* " to Russia. 

'I'he first months of the third year of war 
\'ery anxious afid, upon the whoh*, 
<l(‘pressing. The intervention of Rumania 
produced an impression which was too ruvsily 
forgotten aft(‘rvvai*ds, when the Bolshevist 
betrayal led to the Rumatiian tragedy, in 
the decision of Bukarc'st it is not too much to 
say that Berlin read the judgment of the 
world — tla^ cool afid considered judgment 
that Clerrnany would be defeafetl, and that, 
in [)articular, her ainbitions in the East and 
South-East would be wrecked In the Italian 


declaration of war Berlin read, similarly, the 
cool and eonsidorod judgment of the world 
that the Triple Alliance would . never rise 
again Meanwhile, in spite of all Oerrnan 
f)romiaes, the Battle of the Somme went on 
and on, putting an apparently intolerable 
strain upon (lerman man-power and material 
resourees Yc*t, faced by the final defection 
of two former Allies, Uormany was preparing 
to make in the United States a new and mighty 
(‘iiemy, whose action must inevitably sway the 
whole neutral world — outside the ranges of 
Germany's ifumediate neighbours, who were 
hostile but helpless The near-sighted diplo^ 
niati.sts of the Wilhelmstrasse still clung to 
tin* hope of a miracle. ‘‘ Wilson Hinst mediate*,*’ 
tliey would say to American visitors And in 
their tuost sanguine moments they perhaps 
believed that tla* Ascpiith ( loserimu'nt would 
stay in power aiul would lx* unable to l•^*fus(• 
such mediation. At the end of Novetjibei-, 
191(i, Herr \ on dagovv, the mild-inaiinercd 
Foreign 8e(*retary, r<*tired. d'he pae(^ was 
getting too hot for him It was charactt*risl ic 
of the time that the Xort/i GenHOH Gazelfr 
published an astonishing panegyric of .lagow' 
pretty evidently from the pen of the Chancellor 
himself — ap])lauding his tireless energy, adroit 
liess, vigilance, and wise advice.” ft would 
have been more pertinent to congratulate 
him on his hapj)y escape into obscurity. 
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f As has been seen elsewhere, Herr von 
JagQw!8 successor, Herr Zimniemiann, was 
full of .wild schemes of adventure, and thought 
he could meet the intervention of the United 
States by an alliance with Japan and Mexico ! 
In reality German diplomacy was now utterly 
in the iron grip of the Army leaders. Herr 
von Bethrnaim Hollweg was repeating the 
experiences of July, 1914. Reluctant, even 
outwardly recalcitrant, he was calling “ peace ” 
but being driven the way that tlie General 
Staff meant him to go. When Tirpitz had 
tried to drive the Government into “ ruthless ” 
submarine warfare and war with the United 
States, Bethmann Hollweg liad been strong 
enough to overthrow him. When the Army 
led the campaign, in the name of Hindenburg, 
but with the whole weight of Prussian mili- 
tarism and industrialism and the Prussian 
aiitocracy behind it, the (chancellor was over- 
powered. Moreover, ho was himself marke<l 
down for sacrifice, in purushment of his reluc- 
tance, and in due time, as will be seen, he fell 
His repeated protests that his objections to 
“ ruthless ” .submarine warfare had always 
boon only temporary and opportunist damag(‘d 
his reputation abroad without availing him 
anything at home. 

Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’s speeches in 
and after the autumn of 1916 reflect^! I his 
endless oscillation between militarism and 
sham democracy. At the end of September he 
was still railing at England : 

Our existoiice iw a nation is to bo crunhod. Militarily 
defonooloss, economically cruHjhed and boycotted by th<* 
world, condemned to lasting Hicklino'^-! — that in the 
(Jormany which England wants to ho»’ at her foot. 
Then, when there is no CJerman competition to bo 
foared, when France has been bled to death, when all 
the Allies financially and ooonomicrJly are doing slavo 
work for England, when the noutral European world 
must submit to every British order, every British black 
list, then upon an impotent Germany tho dream of 
British world supremacy is to become a reality. 

’ A few days later the Government summarily 
dismissed the Reichstag for a long vacation, 
in order to avoid a public debate on submarine 
warfare. Early in November, when j)roceed- 
ings were confined to the secrecy of the Main 
Committee, the Cliancollor reverted t/O tlie 
origins of the war. No honourable critic,” 
he declared, could deny that the Triple Alliance 
had always been on the defensive against the 
“ aggressive character ** of tho Triple Entente ; 
“not in the shadow of Prussian militarism 
did the world live before the war, but in the 
shadow of the policy of isolation which was 
to keep G-ermany down ** So far from opposmg 


a League of Nations Germany was ready to 
idacG herself at tlio liead of it ! 

1 hit first conditions for (I'.o dox'olopmcni of inti'r- 
nafionnl nOations by means of an m bit ration court urnl 
tlio pc'Hccfnl li<]i)idat ion of conflicting antagonisms 
wonbl be llmt hcnc<‘lori b no aggressive* coalitions should 
l-e formed, Ccrinany is ready at all tinu's to join the 



HERR VON BETHMANN HOLLWEG, 
German Imperial Chancellor 1909-1917. 

union of |)eo[)l<\s, and e\’ea to place licrs<“lf »it thi' b<*a<l of 
such u union which will restrain the disturber of tho 
pca<*(*. 

Then eaine, in quick succession, tin* ” peace 
offer,” the deelaration of ” unrest ricttHl ” sub- 
marine warfare, and the break witli the United 
States atid other Lowers. These subjects 
have b(^en dealt with so fully that it is not 
necessary here to do mon^ than note one or 
two of the official ut terances of the ( ■liancellor. 
On January 31, 1917, he read to the Reichstag 
the Gernmn .Vote on submarine warfare, and 
said : 

No on<» arming will elo. e bin oye.s lo t he HorioiiMnoMK 
of tho hU'p which wo aro taking. That our exiKtonce 
is at stake evoryono has known ninco AngUHt 4, 1914, 
and this has been brutally ornphasi/ed by tho rejec- 
tion of our pea<*o o«Tor. When, in 1014, wo had to Hei/.o 
and have Yocourse to tho sword against tho Russian 
’general mobilization, wo did so wth tho deepest sense 
of responsibility towards our people and conscioin 
o? tho resoluto strength which says, “ Wo must, and 
therefore we can.” JfJndloss stJoams of blood have 
Minoo been shod, but tliey have not washed away the 
** nuist ” and thc. “ can.” 
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^Iii now clecidirijL? to oinploj- tho bost and nharpost 
weapon, we are guided .solely by a sober eonsideratioa 
of all t}»e circuin.stances that coma into quo.stion, and 
by a firm determination to help our people out of 
the diHtress and disgrace which our enemies contomplate 
for them. Success lies in a higher hand, but as regards 
all that hutnan strength can do to enforce success 


war, the Chancellor did all he could to explain 
away the crimes at sea and to promote a sham 
display of “ democratization.” On February 27 
he made another long and argumentative speech 
in the Reichstag about submarine warfare and 
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for the Fatherland you may be assured, ' gentlemen, 
that nothing has been neglected. Everything in this 
respect will bo done. • 

Dimng the two months, February and March» 
which intervened betweei\ the rupture of diplo- 
matic relations and the American declaration of 


about the “ friendly relations ” with America 
which Bismarck had once called “ an heirloom 
from Frederick the Great.” He was full of 
” regret ” for ” the rupture witha ^tion which, 
by its history, seemed to be predestih^ to work 
together with us, not against us, for common 
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ideals. ’ But there could be no “ going back,” 
since Gennany’s “ honest desire for peace had 
only encountered hostile ridicule on the part of 
her enemies.” 

On March 29 Herr von Bethuiann Hollwog 
made one more attempt. Ho said to the 
Reichstag ; 

In a few days tho rep rose ntativos of tho AiiK^rican 
poople iiioet to decide on tlie question of war or peacM) 
between the American and tho German people. Germany 
has never had the smallest intention of attaokinj:' America, 
aiifl has none to-day. Germany has never desired 
war with America, nor has she any desire for war to-day. 
Wt» hav^o more than once told tho United States that 
we renouncied tho Ufirestricted use of submarine warfar<> 
in the expectation that England would be broiight to 
observe in her blockarlo policy the laws oi humanity 
and irdcrnational afTreements. England has not only 
maintaine<l, but continually int-ensifiod, lier illegal 
and indefensible blockade policy. She has, in common 
vith her allies, scornfully rejected our peace ofler. and 
announced war aims which amount to the annihilation 
of ourselves and our allies. For this reason we resorted 
to unrestricted submarine warfare; for this reason we 
wore forced to resort to it. Does the American people 
see in this any reason for declaring war on the German 
people, with whicdi it has lived iit peace for more than 
a hundred years ? Does it, for this reason, de.sire to 
increase the bloodshed ? It is not wo who bear the 
responsibility for such a result. 

A few clays later Germany and the United 
State.s were at war. It is a remarkable fact 
that, although ho remained in ofHce for three 
and a-half months longer, Herr von Bethmann 
Hollwog never again mentioned the Unitetl 
♦States in a public speech and seldt>m spoke of 
the submarine w’ar. In his last speech in the 
Reichstag (May 16) he said : — “ Our submarines 
are operating with increasing success. 1 will 
not employ any fine words about them. The 
deeds of our submarine men speak for them- 
selves. I think that even the neutrals will 
recognize this. As far as is compatible with our 
duty towards our ow’n people, wht) come first, 
w e take into account the interests of the neutral 
States.” That was all. This time there was 
not, as in Herr von Bethmann Hollw eg’s famous 
speech of August 4, lOH, on the invasion of 
Belgium, any public admission of ” the wrong ” 
that Germany had committed and he had 
authorized. But the Chancellor’s silence was 
significant.. 

In point of fact it soon became the deliberate 
policy of Germany to keep the United States 
as far as possible out of the public view of tho 
war. The rapid ad6ption of compulsory service 
was a shock to Germany, but a long period of 
preparation must precede effective military 
action by the XTnited States, and the German 
Press Was content to conceal the future and 
merely to encourage the German public with 


occasional ridicule of t he American effort and 
some abuse of l»resideiit Wilson, who was 
regarded much as Sir Edward (hey had been 
regarded in the first year of ( he w ar. The Army 
leaders had little desire to provoke diseussion of 
America’s real military resourees ; the poli- 
tieiaiis hoped against liope that American 
idealism eould be brought into some sort of 
antagonism to British and other Allied aims 
and iuterests. At the same tiiiu^ it was of 
great iinportanee to prevent simple German 
mitids from being as.sailed at one and the same 
time by the eollap.se of Russian autocracy and 
the rising against Germany of American 
deinoci*aey. 

In any ease Germany’s main htisifavss was for 
the present with Ru.ssia, w here (be outhri^ak of 
the Rev'olution had preceded by three w'o<*ks the 
intervention of the United States. It has been 
.said that the Revolution was hailed with joy 
at Potsdam. But \intil tla^ faihire of the 
Russian off(‘nsive in .Inly it was not certain 
that the fii*st-fruits of the Kevolution would 
fall to (lennany, and lu'arly a year w jis to pass 
before they actually ripenefi into a German 
” peace.” Meanw hile Gennany |)asse(l through 
a series of mild convulsions. Unfort iinately 
they were any real result except to 

strengthen the reaction when it came, and they 
seriously darkened ooiinsel in the countries of 
tfje Allies. On the one liand, Germany continued 
the ” j)eaee olTemsive ” ; on the otlua* hand, 
the (Jerinan Government endeavoured to meet 
the apparently rising tide of (h'mocracy ])y more 
or less innocuous domestic ” r(^forms." Herr 
von Bethmann Holhveg, for his part, was u()t 
entirely iusinet're. lie had alw'ays feared the 
extreme rigality of Prussia, Prussian bureaucrat 
and .lunker though he was to the bom', and he 
knew' enough of w’estern eiviliuition to believe 
that Prussia-Geinmny could retain its stal)ility 
only vvitli the help of eoiisiderahle constitutional 
changes. In the Prussian Diet on Mareli 14 
Herr von Bethmann Holhveg declared tliat unity 
eouM be seeur(*d only by granting tlie p(M)|)le in 
general equal cooperation in the admi!ustratiou 
of tho Empire, and he exclaimed : - 

Woo to tho stati'sinuii who doos not rcco^^'iiizo th(« 
si^ms of tho tinio ; who, aflor this culastrophc. die like 
of wliich tho Wfirhl has never se(>n, belie\('s that he can 
toko up tho work where it was inierriipted. 

But in the Reichstag on March 31 he again 
uj-god delay even in the reform of the Prussian 
franchise : — 

I admit that it would ho most oonpenial to mo if I 
could corry out the refonii to-moirow. But at thia 
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moment, when the war ha^ reached its crisis, when it ia 
a question of bringing all-~-even our last ounco of 
strength— to hoar, I muHt consider very soberly whether 
the advantages of atteiiipting such an action are greater 
than the disadvantages which are inevitably bound 
up with it. . . . Since I am compelled to bring forward 
these si'rious considerationH, 1 iiiust sny that the ytak»» 

issue in this war is far too great for us to allow our- 
selves to bo carried away by our opinions. If 1 am 
forced to hold this view, it is wrong and unjustifiaVdo 
to reproach me with j)\irsuiiig a fiolicy »)f stagnation. 

Meanwhile Oennany was professing an almost 
(lisinterostod bonovolcnce towards the Russian 
Revolution. It was insisted that she would do 
nothing that could interfere with the internal 
affairs of Russia, and that the Russian people 
rteed have no fear of any meddling. Iff reality, 
of course, whatever may have been the confused 
hopes of Herr von Jlethmann llollweg for 
“ reform ” in his own country, it was obviously 
to the inten^sts of ( leriuany to allow the disinte- 
gration of Russia to conf irnie undisturbed, pro- 
vided that (Germany herself could be kept safe 
from revolutionary infection. In these circum- 
stances, and uruler cover of “ democratic ” dis- 
plays, t he (lernian Government embarked upon 
an ingenious scheme -the attempt to organize 
an International Soitialist Conference, at the 
apparent instance of the Russian revolution. 


arios, but at the real instigation of the German 
Government, acting through the “ tame ” 
German Socialists. If the conference could be 
arranged, Gennany would have secured what 
she had failed to secure by her direct “ peace 
offer ” in December ; if the Western Powers 
refused to be entangled, their refasal could be 
turned to good account in Russia. 

It will be necessary to retiu’n to this subject 
later, and to disentangle other outstanding 
features of the complicated history of the next 
few months — especially the labour troubles, 
which first made their appearance on a con- 
siderable scale in April, the development of dis- 
sensions among the Socialists, and the reception 
of a “ peace ” Note from the Pope. Meanwhile 
let us trace the main events which led to Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg's fall. They turned 
throughout upon the definition of German policy 
at home and abroad, upon “ reform ” and “ war 
aims,” upon the choice between positive action 
in either sphere or both, on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, ” stagnation ” at home while th(^ 
war was pushed to a purely military conclusion. 
On April 7, notwithstanding his hesitating 
sfK^och a week Ix^f ore, Herr von Bethmann IJoll. 
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weg was able to publish what became known as 
the Easter Rescript. Jt was addressed by the 
Kaiser as King of Prussia to himself as Minister 
President of Prussia, and ran : 


Never htve the Oermau people hHowii itself so firm as 
during this war. The kiiowlodgo that the Fatherland 
is acting in bitter self-defenco has exercised a wonder- 
fully reconciling power, and in spite of all sacrifices of 
blood on tlie battlefield and severe privations at home, 
the resolve has remained urtshakablo to stake tlic 
utmost for a victorious is.sue. National and soeiai 
spirit have understood each other and bocomo u ruled 


and given us enduring strength. Everyone has felt 
that what has been built Up in the course of long years 
amid many internal struggles was worth.H of <lcfenee. 

Brilliant before my eyes stand the achievements of 
tire entire nation in battlo and distress. 'Vhe expe- 
riences of this struggle for the existence of the Empire 
introduce with sublime .solemnity a new age. It falls 
to you, a.s tho responsibly Chancellor of the Oermau 
Empire and tho First Minister of my Om’-ernment in 
Prussia, to help to fulhl tho demantis of this hour by 
the right means and at the right time. On varioin 
occasions you have laid down the spirit in accordanct? 
with which the forms of our political life must be eon- 
Htructed in order to make room for the free and billing 
cooperation of all members of our people. 'I’he prnci- 
pies which you have developed in doing so have, as ytiu 
know, my approval, 1 feel conscious of remaining thus 
in th^ path taken by my grandfather, who, as King of 
Prussia in the sphere of military organization, and as 
Emperor of Germany in the sphere of social reform, 
gave a pattern of tho fulfilment of the duties of a monarch 
nnd laid tho foundations which will enable the German 
people in united and stem perseverance to overcome 
these bloody times. 

The maintenance of the fighting force as a true jK'ople’s 
army, and the promotion of the social progress of the 
people in all its classes, have been my object from tho 
^ejjnning of my reign. Ahxious as I am, while strictly 


prest^rving the unity of people* and Momirehy, to servt* 
the intereHts of the whole, 1 am resolved, ho soon as the 
war situation permits, to set to work on tho building 
up of our internal politieal, eeoiiomie, and social life. 

Millions of our fellow eoimlrymen are still in the field, 
and still the decision of the conflict of ojiinions, which 
is’^nevif able in a far-ri'aching ehaugi* of the (kiuKtitution 
must, in the highest inten'sts of the Kat lu'rlaud, ho post- 
|)oned until the time of the return of our warriors 
comes, and they tluMuselves can in counsel and action 
cooperate in the progress of the new cm. But in order 
that after the successful ending ot the war, which, 1 
confidently hope, is no loriL’cr far off, wliatever is neces- 
sary and appropriate in this respisl. may l>e done at 
once, 1 desire i h»* preparaf ions to tie carrii't! out without 
delay. 

'I'ho reform of the rrussiaii J>iet and the lihiration 
of the whoh^ of our internal jiolitieal life from this 
(piostioii is partienlarly near my heart. At the wry 
beginning of tho war jireparations for the alteration 
ol the franchise for tlie I’ru-sian Lower Houso were 
iirulertaken at iny suggestion. J now charge you to 
lay before me the definite proposals of the Ministry, 
in order that on the return of our warriors this work, 
which is futidamental for the internal (smst met ion of 
Pmssia, may he carried out rapidly hy means of legis- 
lation. 

After the gigaiilie areomplishmeats of the whole 
people in this terrible war, there is, in my opinion, no 
room left in J’rnssia for tin class franchise. I’he Bill 
uill further have to provide for the immediate and 
secret eloetiou of deputies. 

'I’ho services of the Ufipor Ifouse and its permanent 
Importance for the State no King of Bnissia will fail to 
recognize, But'the Ufiper House will he bettor able to 
do jifatice to the gigantic demands of the coming time 
if it unites in its midst, to a greater degree than hitherto, 
leadinrf^men, markeil out by the respect of their fidlow- 
citizens, from all classes and I'allings of the people. 

I act according to the trAditions of great ancestor-- 
when, in renewing in important respects our firmly 
planted and stomi proved Constit ution. 1 show to a loyal 


I 
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brave, efficient, and higiily developed people the con- 
fidence it doHcrveH. I charge you to make thw edict 
known forthwith. 

legislation was still to be postponed 
until “ after the war.” The Rescript satisfied 
nobody. The Conservatives were given warn- 
ing that the Prussian three-class franchise, 
based upon the qualification of wealth, was 
to bo abolished, and that voting would bo 



HERR ERZBERGER, 

The Centre Party Deputy who provoked the 
“Chancellor crisis” in July, 1917. 

direct and secret, iiistead of indirect and 
open. But in a speech from the Throne in 
1909 the Kaiser-King of Prussia had made 
siniilar promises and broken them, and the 
Rescript confirmed the suspicions of the 
Chancellor’s most powerful enemies without 
gaining him new friends/ Moreover, while 
the monstrous anachronism of the medieval 
Prussian franchise was traditionally the great 
test question in German politics, no genuine 
” reform ” was possible in Germany )yith- 
out changes in the Imperial Constitution 
which would give tlie Reichstag some real 
power and introduce Ministerial responsibility 
to Parliament. The Imperial Government 
showed no serious intention of effecting any 
real reforms whatever. The Reichstag set 
up a “Constitution Committee.” Its pro- 
ceeilings were at first widely advertised for 
the benefit of “ pacifists ” all ovel* the wprld, 
but they rapidly became a mere farce-^-ham- 
pered at every turn by the official fa the 
Ministry of the Interior, Herr Lewald, whom 
the Government had selected to control them ! 

What of the Chancellor's “ war aims ” and 


“ peace ” policy ? After prolonged Party and 
Press controversies he made a speech in the 
Reichstag on May 16. He was now fighting 
hard for his own position, and assumed a 
Prussian militarist pose, banging his fist on 
the table, grasping his sword hilt, and — as 
the Berliner Tagehlatt observed — delivering 
his principal passages in a “ tone of command.” 
A few quotations will suffice ; 

I thorouglily and completely understand the passionate 
interest of the peojjlo in our war-aims and the conditions 
of peace. 1 understand the demand for a prociso 
Btatement. But in a debate on war -aims the only 
guiding line for mo is an early and satisfactory oonchisiDu 
of the war. Beyond that I cannot do anything, and 
cannot say anything. If the general situation obliges 
mo to maintain an attitude of reserve, as is the Oaso ut 
present, I will rnairdnin tliis reserve. , . . 

Shall I immediately give our enemies nn assurauco 
which would enable them to prolong the war indefinitely 
without danger of losses to themselves ? , , . fcihall 1 nail 
down the German Kmpiro in all directions by a one-sidt'd 
statement which (!ompris<is only one part of the total pi'nco 
conditions, renounces the successes gained by the blood of 
our sons and brothers, and leaves everything else in a sta te 
of Huspense ? No, I reject 8\ich a policy. . . . 

Our military position has never been so good since 
the beginning of the war. . . Time is on our sid(\ In 
full confidence we can trust timt wo are approaching 
a satisfactory finish. Then the time will come when 
wo can negotiate with our enemies about our war ainis, 
regarding which I am in full harmony with the Army 
Command. Then we shall attain a peace which will 
bring to us Jiberty to rebuild what tho war has des- 
troyed, in unimpaired development of our strength, 
so that from all the blood and all the sacrifices an J'Jmpin*, 
a people, will rise again strong, independent, unthroat enod 
by its enemies, a bulwark of peace and of work. 

That was the conclusion of Herr von Beth- 
mann Hollweg’s last Reiclistag speech. The 
Reichstag adjourned, and when it met again 
at the beginning of July a “ crisis ” immediat ely 
developed. 

The fonnal issue before the Main Committoo 
of the Reichstag when it met on July 6 was tho 
voting of new war credits, and the first sign of 
trouble was the Committee’s decision to post- 
pone the vote until after a political debate. On 
July 6 Herr Erzberger, alnember of the Catholic 
Centre Party, made a sensational spee<*li. 
Although all reports of the proceedings wero 
suppressed, it soon became known that he had 
violently attacked the Government. He had 
accused Ministers of misrepresenting the military 
situation, and he had insisted upon the fad 
that, when “ unrestricted ” submai^e war was 
proclaimed at the end of January, the naval 
authorities had pron^ised that in six montlis 
England wouM be forced to make peace. 
Now that the six months had p»^d, ho 
challenged the Gk)vemment to tell the truth. 
In view of the* situation which he had describcfh 
bo urged that inmiedkte actiOn^ 

i 
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taken for the reform of the Prussian franchise, 
and that the Reichstag and the Government 
should agree upon a “ war aims ” formula, 
which would strengthen Germany at homo, 
impress neutrals, and increase “ paciiism ” in 
enemy countries, especially in Russia. Erz- 
berger had for year's been regarded as a sort of 
enfant terrible of the Centre Party. Some- 
times his actions were purely irresponsible ; 
sometimes he was employed liy the Party 
leaders as an agent whom it was easy to 
disavow ; all the time he was an intriguer, 
ecpially ready to accept inspiration from 
Munich, Vienna, or Rome, or to carry out an 
international mission on behalf of the Prussian 
Government. 'Phe present |)lot was skilfully 
laid, and in a few days the Imperial Cliancellor 
found himself deserted and alone. On July 7 
he appeared before the Committee, and refused 
the demands of Erzberger and the Socialists. 
The Centre Party th(^n openly supported 
hhzberger, and the Radicals joined the oi>po- 
sition, while the National Liberals — whose 
only object was to overthrow Bethmann in 
the intere.sts of their annexationist policy - 
displayed a sudden passion for reform.” 
On th(? same day the Kaiser, Hindenburg, 
and Ludendorff arrived in Berlin, and there were 


long discussions with the (diancellor. On 
July 9 a Crown (\)uncil was held, at which the 
Chancellor appears t(3 hav(^ secured with 
dilliculty approx al of Ids “ reform ” piuposals. 
On the following day he utterly refused to 
inform tlu' Reichstag Commit t(M* of the Crown 
CouMcirs decisions. On .)uly 11 a second 
t hrown Council was held, t his t imi* in the presence 
of Bethmamrs old enemy, the Vvown Prince, 
wlu) luul been summoned to Hcrlin for the 
l)urpose. The immediate result was the fol- 
lowing rescript, addressed l)y tla^ Kaiser as 
King of Prussia to Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
as Miinstcr President of Prussia : 

L poll tho rojiorl ivliicli my ( Ji>\ ermnont rimdo to mo, 
in obo.lionoo to niy clooroo c f April 7 ot llio cunont your. 

I hon'witli «l(‘cido, ill ordor to siipplcinont I lie sumo, 
dint lli< ilr.'ilt. Pill do.'diiif;' wiili the altcrMt ton of iho 
ol(*otoial law lor tlio lions* o( Populios, which is to ho 
'•(ilaiiiHod fo tho J >icl of the Monarchy for decision, is 
lo he drawn n|> on a l»a'-i- of ('onal franchise. 

J h«‘ Jtill is to h<* snhniiltial in an\ ca'-«' early I’non^h 
lor the next elections to lidic jdacc acoordiiii.; to the now 
fi‘anehis(». 

I clior^.s' you to niaUc all llu‘ necissary arranytma'iif s 
for this puipose. 

At the same tim<‘ it Ix'camc known tliat it 
was proposed to create a sort of State Council, 
consisting .of Parliamentary ri ‘present at ive.s, 
to cooperate witli tlu^ Impi'rial Go\’ernment. 
Sndilenly Herr xon Bethmann Hollweg dis- 
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covered that liis fate was iti reality sealed. 
On the one hand, the Bayriache Staatszeitmig, 
the ofTieial organ of the Bavarian Government, 
declared, on July 12, that Bavaria would have 
nothing to do with “ Ministerial responsibility ” 
t^^ the Reichstag, and that all schemes to 



HERR GEORG MICHAELIS, 

German Imperial Chancellor July*October, 1917. 

graft a Parliamentary system on to the German 
Constitution must be condemned absolutely 
as an encroachment on the foundations of the 
federal cliaracter of the lOrnpire. On the other 
hand, the Crown Prince entered into direct 
communication with the leaders of all the 
Reichstag parties, and was able to assure his 
father that Bethmann enjoyed no support 
and could well be dismissed at once. On 
July 13 the Kaiser offered the post of Chan- 
cellor to Count Hertling, the Prime Minister 
of Bavaria, who had undoubtedly contributed 
greatly to Bethmann’s overthrow, both by 
the Bavarian resistance to “ reform ” and by 
his own immense influence with the Centre 
Party, of which he had for many years been 
the leader in the Reiclistag. “ After serious 
consideration ” — Hertling disclosed those facts 
five months later in the Prussian Diet —he 
refused the post, and on the same day the 
Kaiser “ accepted the. resignation ” of Bethmann 
Holl weg,and appointed an almost unknown Prus- 
sian official, Hepr-(^3eorg Michael is, to be imperialj 
Chancellor and Minister President of Prussia. 

Herr von Bethmaim Hollweg had been fh 
office for exactly eight year^ ; he hod succeeded 
Prince Billow on July 14, 1909. For the 


second time the Kaiser announced the dis- 
missal of his chief servant on the anniversary 
of the fall of the Bastille. He did so,' he wrote, 
“ with heavy heart,” but he added only per- 
functory words of recognition and the minor 
favour of the “ Cross of Grand Commander of 
the Order of my House of Hohenzollern.” As 
in the case of Prince Billow, the Centre Party 
had arranged the Parliamentary setting. But 
it was the Crown Prince, inspired by Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff, who compassed Beth- 
mann’s fall. Upon Billow, in 1909, the 
Emperor had taken revenge for the hunxiliation 
to which he had been subjected in the matter 
of the famous Daily Telegraph interview'. 
Upon Bethmann the Crown Prince took revenge 
for the humiliation which he had suffered in 
the autumn of 1911, when he had made a public 
demonstration in th(5 Reichstag of his dis- 
approval of the Morocco treaty conclude* 1 
with France. Thus the Crowii Prince paid off 
an old personal score, but liis action repre- 
sented the triumph of the militarists and 
reactionaries, and the Kaiser, the Crown 
Prince, the Army leaders, and the Junkei-s, 
industrialists and Clericals all joined hands. 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, in spite of the 
stubbornness with which he had clung to office, 
proved in the end an easy victim.^ He was a 
man of great industry and limited ability, 
whose good intentions bort^ no fruit. He had 
attenipted to arrive at agreements with Great 
Britain in the years before the war, and had 
made the British declaration of war inevitable. 
He it was who, in the act of admitting the 
“ wrong ” that Germany was doing in the 
invasion of Belgium, told the Reiclistag thr.t 
“ necessity knows no law,” and who, in his 
last conversation with the British Ambas- 
sador, defined an international treaty as “a 
scrap of paper.” He had resisted unrestricted 
submarine warfare, only to consent to it and 
to make the American declaration of war 
inevitable. He h«id displayed an apparent 
moderation without showing the least ability 
to give effect to his policy, and he had preache* I 
internal ” rofonn ” without showing the least 
ability to practice it. After three years of 
war, during which he had assumed the respon- 
sibility for greater crimes than any civilize*! 
Power had yet committed, he disappeared 
unwept and imsunjf 

As has been seen, Count Hertling — fox the 
present— declined the succession, and Beth* 
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mannas victorious enemies seem to iiave been 
in some little doubt as to what they should do 
next. They did not veutiire to go the length 
of perfecting the military rhctatorship by 
making Hindenburg himself, or some other 
general, Imperial Chancellor, and they decided 
to select some Prussian bureaucrat as their 
figure-head. The choice fell upon Micbaf^lis 
because he had chanced to tw?quire a ctudain 
prominence during the past few months in the 
reform of the food control, and could Iw put 
forward as an embodiment of Prussian efh- 
cioncy. At the beginning of the war Micha(‘lis, 
fvfter an uneventful bureaucratic career, had 
reached the position of an Under-Secretary in 
fho Prussian Ministry of Finance. Early in 
1917 he had mode proposals for the reform of 
the food control organization, had himself 
been aj>pointod to the new post of Prussian 
State Commissary, and had showm himself a 
vigorous aiul deternrined official, lie wit< 
sixty years of age, entirely innocent of any 
<^xfK^rience in foreign affairs, and an utterly 
unknown figure in dotnestic politics. Ifis 
ai)pointment was a contemptuous reb\iff to 
t he Ilei(distag. “ The letvdt^rs of the Reichstag 
parties,’* remarked the Berliner Twjehlaff, 
“ wore told nothing about this appointment. 
Wlicther Herr Michiu^lis is merely a severe and 
strictly matter-of-fact bureaucrat or a demo- 
cratic refonner, whcdher he recognizes the 
necessity of ‘ parliarnentarizing ’ the method 
of government in the Empire, or is hamp‘*red 
by quite different tendencies and syiiqiathies, 
the fact is that ho is sent down to the people 
and the representatives of the people from the 
heights of Olympus, whence in quite ancient 
times fate came to mankind.” 

What ren\ained of the “ crisis ” |)rovoked 
by Erzbergor, except the fact that Ret-hmanii 
had been overthrown ? Only the second 
Rescript concerning, the Prussian franchise — to 
which it will be necessary to revert later —and 
the proposal that there should be somt? agreed 
declaration about war aims. IVhile Beth- 
mann’s fat-e was being settled outside, the 
Reichstag proceeded with the drafting of a 
Resolution. On July 13 representatives of 
the Centre Party, the Radicals, and the Majority 
Socialists had a conference on the subject with 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff, and on July H 
there was a second conference, at wliich 
Michaelis, the new Chancellor, was prf^sent.’*' 

* The part played by the military authoritios was 
kept secret untif January, 1918. when tho facts were 
disclosed by the Radical Freisinnige Zeitung. 

• 


The Resolution ultimately took th(^ following, 
fonn, <vnd on July 19 it wjts adopted by the 
Reichstag by 212 votes against 120 : 

As <m Aiik^iist 4, ID II, so on tho throshold of tho 
fourth yoar of war. tho w.u-d of tho Spoooh from tho 
'Mirofio holds jj;ood Itu’ fho (Jonuaii poopio : “ VVo aro 
Hot iiu|)<‘llod l)y lust of <-ori(piosi >’()f tho doionco 
of hor IrtMMlofii and iiulopi‘iid('uoo, for tho iutoi»rity of 
lior torritorial possossiotjs (0 rriioridlt H 
(donuany look up ariu'j. 

J ho Koiohstai' strivos for a p«'aco of undorstaiidinj^ 
aud of poDiiatioMt roconciliut ion of tho pooplos. With 
Huoh a JM5UCO forcHMl a('(]uisit ioits of t<*rritoiy and political, 
econoruio, or fiiiarM-ial oppn'ssioti'* arc iuooinp itiblo. 

'I'ho Il<‘if*hstay also rt»j<»fts all schomos u'hi<’h »iiin at 
ocoiiomio fianiors and hostility hotwt'on th«' poo|>Ios 
{Ab.sju-rnituj und V rrjci nthituj) aftor fho v\'ar. 'I’ho 
froodom of th(< sous must ht^ rnado st'oun' {sirhfn/r.strUt 
u'crdcn). Only oootKunio {waci' will propjin* tho i^roufid 
for a friondly inf on-ourso niuoji^ tho niitiojiv. 

'I’ho IloichsfMj^ will Hotivoly pronioto fho rrt'alioii of 
iutornatioiml law oryani/.atioh'^. 



MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG IN 1917. 


So loiiK', howovor, as tho onomy Oovornnioi 
(Topt such a poaco, so lony as thoy thivaton 
nd hor Allios with oonqiH'st {hJruhrruiui) and 
Vergrivnlhijunfj), tho Oorinau nation will slain 
ko ono man, ami niishakahly hohl mit and f 
.s own and its alli.'s' riK»«f to lifo and dov.d 
Muirod {fji-Mrrl). 'I'ho Oorinan nation is 
I its unity. Tho Roiohsl.nr knows that it is 
his statomont with tho mon who in horoic 
rotocting tlm Fathorland. 'I'lio iniporishahlo 
t .Vw. iMM»oio is a.s.surcd to thoin. 


Ilfs do not 
( lorinan y 
•ppro'-sion 
(1 togofhor 
i^dit until 
jpinont is 
inv im*iblo 
at ono in 
fights aro 
gratitude 


Vo.npariHon of tlw final ti-xt with <lraft» 
which had prcvioimly Int'ii' published show 
how tho military authorities had stiffenod it. 

lOl— 3 
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•The phrase “ territorial possessions ” was 
substituted for words (Bealami) which would 
lm\'o meant the German Empire alone. ‘The 
reference to the Speech from the I'lirone in 
August, 1914, was made explicit — in order 
to disavow Eetlimarin’s famous admissions 
and pledges about Belgium, in his lieichstag 
speech of August 4, 1914. The references to 
“ freedom of the seas and economic “ hoS' 
tility ” were greatly strengthened. Finally, 
the whole sense of the original Resolution was 
altered by the substitution of the words “ the 


with the Government and with the military 
leaders, who had entirely controlled the 
“ crisis.’* Tlie facts were, ind<^d, perfectly 
clear. And yet the ruse had a remarkable 
.succe.s8. For nionths the “ Reiclistag Peace 
Resolution,” as it was called, affected foreign 
opinion, and it was of the utmost value to the 
German Government throughout the whole 
period leading up to the dictation of terms to 
the Bolshevists. 

Herr Michaelis remained Chancellor for tliree 
and a half months — from the mirldle of July, 
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German nation will . . . fight until its own 
and its allies’ right to life and development is 
secured, ’ for t h(' words “ the German |ieoplo 
is determined ... to hold o\it for the defeme 
of its own and its allies’ right to life aiid develop- 
ment.” 

The minority which voted against the 
Resolution consisted of 57 Conservatives, 5 
imnnbers of the Centre Party, 42 National 
J.<ibcrals, and 22 Minority Socialists. Herr 
Haase, the leader of the Socialist? Minority, 
explained very fully that the Resolution was*a 
meaningless piece of hypocrisy, and that ithe 
Reichstag was in reality conniving once more 
at the policy of annexations, in conspiracy 


1917, to the end of November. Ho was utterly 
unfit for his post. His iljnorance of affairs, 
his tactlessness, and, above all, the fact that 
he had merely accepted office in obedience to 
orders, as a soliiier accepts a command, were 
very clearly shown. “ Michaelis and I,” said 
the Kaiser on one occasion, “ must become 
Siamese twins, like Hindenbiu*g and Luden- 
dorff.” But that partnership was never 
realized, and “ the old fox,” as Count Hortling 
was admiringly described in Bavaria, had not 
long to wait for the high office which ho had 
momentarily refused. Michaelis’s failure was 
the more remarkable because circumstances 
really favoured him. The hopelessness of tho 
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Russirtn offensive showed itself immediately 
after his appointment, and in Germany there 
were no such acute difliculties as had troubled 
Bethmann’s last days. The only important 
diplomatic development during his chancel- 
lorship was favourable to German achemings — 
the Peace Note which the Pope addressed to all 
belligerent Powers in August, But Michaelis 
made blunder after blunder, and was at no 
time likely to establish his position. When 
a bungled Government conspiracy brought 
him into conflict with the Cferman naval 
authorities, there was no doubt about the 
result. 

Michaelis met tht; Reichstag on July 19. 
</Onoerning the Prussian franchise, he briefly 
stated his acceptance of the Second Rescript, 
of July 11, and the subject did not seriously 
arise again during his chancellorship. Con- 
cerning the government of the Empire, ho 
proposed the mild measure of “ calling to 
executive positions men who, in addition to 
their personal qualification for the post con- 
cerned, possess also the full confidence* of the 
groat parties in the popular representative 
body.’* “I v^rill not,” he boldly afflrmed, 
permit the conduct of affairs to be taken 
my hands.” The “ conduct of affairs ” 
in the hands, not of Michaelis, but of his 


military masters, and it wa.s tlrcy who dictalcd 
the following passage of his speocli : 

III th<3 first |)lac«s tlio FatlKM-IaiMl’s UMritory is in- 
^violahlo, Witli an enemy u'ho upjiroaehes iis w-jUi tlei 
denmtiU to take from us (Irrmaii territory 
M*e eannot negotiate. When we niuki' jM'uee we inu>t 
primarily achieve that ihe front ieis of tlve (ierinan 
Kmpiro shall he .secured for all time. We must hy 
way of aLjreement anti harpiinin;..' *.,oinrnntt‘e the \ital 
conditions of the tJerman I'hnpin' on the (’onlimuit and 
over.s('Hs, 'rim peace must j)ro\id(' the basis for a 
lasting reeoneiliation of the nations. It must, as your 
resolution |»ut.s it, prevent the further enalioii ot 
ho.stility among the nations hy eeonomic harriers. It 
must provide a guarantee that the armtsl allumee of 
our enemin.s shall not develop inli> an economii’ ollensive 
allianee against us. riie.so oiuls are att'imuhN? within 
the limits of your resolution as I imder''tniid if. 

“ Your resolution tis I understand it ! ” 
Such was the conttunptiious attittido of tho 
Government and the Aruiy, after all the* hag- 
gling and argument. Even the U Mchstag 
majority conld not in decency refrain from 
protest, and for ueeks to come there was futile 
wrangling Ribout the Government’s attitudi* 
and the degree to which it had, or luul not, 
endorsed the “ Peace Resolution.” 

At the be,giiming of August the Ministerial 
changt’s wert^ announced. Five Prussian 
Ministers who in the Crown Council of July 11 
had refused to have anything to do with 
reform of the Prussiaiu franchise, now retired ; 
they were Herr von Besoler, Minister of Justice 
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* Herr von Trott zu Solz. Minister of Education, 
Baron von Schorleiner, Minister of Agriculture, 
Herr Lenze, Minister (jf Finance, and Herr von 
Loebell, Minist-er of the Interior. A few 
reactionary deputies were giv^en minor offices, 
and the Food Controller, Herr von Batocki — 
with whom Miehiielis had had many quarrels — 
gav^e phwe to Herr von Wflldow. More in- 



HERR VON KUHLMANN, 
Appointed German Foreign Secretary July, 1917. 

f cresting was the removal of Herr Zirnmermanu 
from the Secretaryship of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and the appointment of Herr von 
Kiihlmann to succeed him. Kiililmann had 
been for many years before the war Counsellor 
of the CJierman Embassy m London, and he 
had undoubtedly bctMi very largely responsible 
for the policy which led to the w^ar. Clover, 
ambitious and unscrupulous to a degree, he had 
hitherto taken care to avoid full responsibility ; 
he was now to play a very prominent part in 
t he diplomacy of the w ar, and much more will 
bo heard of him in these pages. He had for a 
time been German Minister at The Hague — a 
convenient post for observation of England, 
and, since November, IDlfi, he had ^en German 
Ambassador in Constantinople. , 

The Michael is Chancellorship was essentially 
a period of transition, during which Kiihlniann 
was feeling his way ii? foreign policy, while 
Russia was unhappily going from bad to worse. 


Michaelis, in so far as he had any policy of his 
own, was more reactionary than Bethmann 
Hollweg, and if he had been able 4;o establish 
liis position he would prtdty certainly have 
been disposed to rely upon Conservative sup- 
port. Wheii he paid his official visit to Vienna 
in August, the Austrians, according to the 
Frankfurter Zeltung, observed with relief that 
he “by no means justified the fears aroused 
by the firmness of his countenance ; instead of 
appearing as an iron-eater and a mtm of extreme 
severity, he . . . rleclared an honourable peace 
by agreement to bo the best thing to aim at.” 
Ihit afhir a few weeks’ expei’ience the Conserva- 
tives were pretty confident that Michaelis was 
oil their side. At the end of August Cr.unt 
Schwerin, President of the Lower House of the 
Pntssian Diet, described Michaelis as a ” good 
Prussian ” and ” a fighter by nature, who would 
never lose sight of his fixed goal.” The new 
Chancellor apparently intended to get round 
the tenns of the francliise rescript, and his 
general point of view w^as accurately explained 
by Count Schwerin as follows ; — 

Ah a result of the horrible possinuHt carripai^ui of 
Krzborger, StOuudtunann and others, which Bethnienri 
did not know how to oppose eftectivoly, the Hf^iclistag 
riiajority had succurubed to a complete nerv'ous collapse. 
In these cirruinstances the new (.Chancellor liad to avoitl, 
at any rate, the worst impression which this pusillanimity 
on the part of the ReichslaK, altlioiigh it by no means 
corresponded with feeling in the country, wan boinxl 
to prod\ico abroad. Whotlter he liked it or not, the 
new Chancellor had, therefore, U> satisfy himself with 
making the manifestation as hunnless and unimportant 
as possible. But ho was entitled to say to himself 
tliat after a few weeks-- after nc'W successes for Gen7ian 
arms, and when tive greatest food dinieultios had been 
overcome — feeling in the country would of itself prove 
to be quit^ different from the feeling which Jlrzberger 
ami Hcheidemann had described in the Reiciistag ; and 
.HO, in view of Germany’s military, achievements, the 
Reichstag dern<!n.stration would soon bo forgotten. 

After a conference with the p]mperor and the 
military autliorities, Herr Michaelis proceeded 
at the end of August to set tip a so-called “ free 
committee,” consisting of seven members of 
the Reichstag €«id seven memlwrs of the 
Federal Council, which was to bo consulUui on 
broad issues of policy, especially concerning 
w^ar aims, and to be advertised as a movement 
towards “ democratisation.” Tliis copwnittoe 
was actually consulted to some extent concern - 
ing the reply to the Pope’s Peace Note, but it 
soon disappeared, an,d the innovation had no 
practical effect whatever, The reply to tin- 
Pope was descritod by Herr von KuHniam>, in 
a speech in the Main Committee of the Reichstag 
on September 28, as “ a well-ceraentod structiu’c 
in which stone is so fi. m'y clamped to stone that 
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any attempt to break out a single stones or, in 
other words, to make detailed comment, would 
only weaken its effect.’* The object, as Herr 
von Kuhlmknn more truly observed, was “ to 
create atmosphere.” Gennan policy was once 
more surrounded with a cloud of vague generali- 
ties, combined with an impudent eulogy of tlv* 
Kaiser’s devotion to peace throughout tht' 
whole course of his r(?ign.* 

By the beginning of October reports bt^gan 
to appear in I*an -Germain journals that the 
(yhtvncellor’s ” health ” was unsatishvetory. 
His fall was imminent, and although he re- 
mained in office for another month it was only 
on suffenmee. It was not understood at the 
time in England and other Entente countries 
that — so far from any real change of spirit- 
taking place in Germany — ^reaction an<l militar- 
ism were more powerful than ever, 'rhi* 
Michaelis “ crisis ” arose immediately from tln‘ 
fact that the Pan-Gennaris and Junkers, more 
arrogant and confident than they had been at 
any time since the first stages of the war, 

* 'Pho toxt of the Pope’s Note, of tho Gorman reply, 
of a separate reply which was sent by Bavaria, and of 
President Wilson’s reply, are printed in full at tho omi 
of the present chapter. Tho GovornmonfH of tie- 
Allies, wliilo associating themselves informally with 
President Wilson’s aotion, left tho Pope’s Note unan- 
swered. 


selected this momont for a general assault on . 
the ” Peace Resolution ” policy of the Reichstag 
and upoii the Socialist Minority— the only 
genuine democratic force in Mje country. 
Michaehs lacked the ne(M‘ssary oxpovioiioo and 
ability for dealing with sueli a situation. Ho 
was ineapahle even of expn'ssing himsidf 
clearly in the Rcu'ehstag ; on several occasions 
Ills speeclies had, after deli\(‘ry, to be altiTod 
for publication, and on at least one occasion 
tho loreign telegrapli service had to sus- 
pended in order to pn'A'iuit transmission of his 
indiscretions. During th(‘ first week in Octolx'r 
the R(Mehstag deliatcd the siihjiet of Pan- 
German propaganda in the Army. It was 
shown that, under the aus[)ices of the h^dher- 
land Party, to which further reference will he 
made, the Pan-f Jermans were rapiilly obtaining 
<*ontroI of th<^ whole organization of lectures and 
entertainments for tlie troops, and wiuv' spread- 
ing the inost violent forms of military doctrine 
and denunciat ion of Pe.rliameiit -tie* ” rabble ” 
and ‘ traitors ” wlio in t he Ri'iehst ag dared to 
talk of ” |ieaee.” Crit icism was larg«‘ly directisl 
against- Herr HelfTi*rieh, the vc^ry unpopular 
Vice-Chaucellor. Instt'jvl of makings siu'h <'ivsy 
eonee.ssioiiH as would liavo satisfied t he wounded 
pride of tho Reichstag, Herr Micliaelis allowed 
himself to be involv^sl in an absurd attempt 
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f o turn tlie tables upon the Socialists, and to 
represent “ revolutionary ” propaganda in the 
Navy as far more serious than any Pan- 
(h nnan propaganda in the Army. On October 
i) a Minority Socialist named Dittmann raised 
th(? (juestion of violent measures wliich had been 
adopted by the naval authorities for the sup 


HEKREN SGHEIDEMANN AND EBERT, 
Leaders of the Socialist Majority. 

pression of Socialist opinion, and h^ asked 
whether it was true that many sailors had been 
sentenced to long periods of penal servitude, 
and that sailors had even been shot “ because 
they held Socialist opinions.” Thereupon the 
(diaiicellor, after a warm defence of patriotic 
l)ropaganda in the Army, called upon Admiral 
von Capelle, Tirpitz’s successor as Secretary of 
State for the Navy, Capelle made the following 
statement : — 

T must inform you of tho lamentable fact that the 
Riissi,m Revolution has turned the lieads of some few 
people on board our flwt, and swollen revolutionary 
ideas within them. The ernzy plan of these few people 
to win confidential agents on all ships in onler to 
mislead tho whole enm* into disobeying orrlers, and, 
III this way, in case of necessity with tho use of force, 
to cripple tho fleet and comp-^l and enforce peace. It 
the fact that these people ha<i relations with tho Inde- 
pendent Socialist Party. (Uproar. Dittmann: “Provo 
it.”) It is established by documents that the chief 
a;<Uator explained tlie plans here in the Reichstag 
building in the rooms of the Inde|>endpnt Social. Demo- 
cratic Party to tho deputies Herron Dittmann, Haase, 
and Vp^iherr, who approved of them. (Tumultuous 
shouts of “ Shame ! “ from tho Right.) (Uproar on the 
extreme L^'ft, slmuts of “Transparent swindle” and 
“ rncrodible.”) The deputies pointed out the dangers 
of such procedure ami advised tho greatest caution, 
but promised their full support hy the supply of seditious 
material for the incitement of the fleet. (Repeated 
shouts of “Shaim?!” from Right.) In view of this 
situation, it was my first duty to prevent, as far as was 
in my powror, that the promised material should find 
access to tho fleet. I therefore instructed the naval 
authorities Concerned to prevent by all means tho circu- 
lation of this material. (Applause.) As regards 
subsequent occurrmces in the fleet I can make nh 
statement hero. A few unprincipled and disloval 
persons who committed a severe offence have met (ho 
fate they deserved, but noverthelesi^ I want to state 
from a public platform that Che rumours which are 


current, and naturally also came to iny knowledge, 
arc immensely exaggerated. The preparedness of tho 
fleet was not in doubt a single moment, and thu^ it shall 
continue to be. (Applause.) 

The truth was that the Government had 
seized the opportunity to exploit, for its. 
apparent political advantage, some compara- 
tively insignificant disturbances which had 
taken place at Wilhclmshaven at least six 
weeks previously. Marvellous stories were 
published of a wide-spread ” mutiny,” in which 
many Gennan officers were supposed to have 
been murdered ; lurid details were freely 
borrowed from tho terrible experiences in tho 
Russian Baltic and Block Sea fleets. The only 
established facts were that two Gemian sailors 
had been convicted respectively of mutiny and 
incitement to mutiny. One of them, named 
Keichnitz, was sentenced to death on August 30 
and shot on September 5. It may bo added 
that the naval authorities, so far from taking 
tlie view of the “ mutiny ” which Capelle now 
thought fit to take, had boon chiefly concemo 1 
to conceal tho execution of the unfortunate 
Socialist sailor, and it was only by accident 
that his parents wore infonned of his fate. 

Even tho Govenunent soon discovered that 
it could not carry through its political con- 
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A Gerniftfi view of Che British olTenffves. 

spiracy, and that the attempt to comict tlio 
whole Socialist of high treaeon was a 

failure. The Chancellof let it be said that 
Admiral von Capelle had exceeded his ipstruc- 
tioiis, and it was announced that Capelle had 

• I 
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sent in his resignation. But it was Michaelis, 
not Capollo, who wai^ to bo sacrificed. For tho 
second time the Kaiser offered the* Chancellor* 
ship to Count Hertling. Hortling, according to 
his own subsequent account (see p. 298), 
regarded tho political situation as “ extremely 
complicated,” and the circumstances as ” still 
more difiicult ” than when he had refused office 
in July. He asked time for consideration, and 
then made his acceptance conditional upon his 
ability to reach a modus vivcndi with the 
Keichstag Majority. Hertling knew very well 
that the Reichstag Majority only desired to 
save its face, and his chief difficulty was to 
reconcile any bargaining with tho Ridchstag at 
all with his own reactionary convictions and 
tho reactionary basis upon which he meant to 
build his policy — whatever “ Liberal ” favad(' 
he might find it necessary to put upon the 
structure. “ All my life long,” he said in 
defending himself against subsequent Conserva- 
tive criticism, ” I have been a decided Monarch- 
ist, and as a Monarchist I will die. I repudiate 
just as absolutely tho suggestion that I am 
giving my hand to the exercise of any influence 
upon the federal character of the Empire.” As 
a matter of fact Hertling’s negotiations — 
although prolonged, and ultimately concluded 
only by the intervention of Herr von Kiihlmanix 
—were extremely successful. While Herr 
Michaelis still in office, the Centre Party, 
National Liberals, Radicals and Majority 
Socialists, addressed the following <*ommu- 
nication to the Kaiser, through his Civil 
Cabinet ; — 

•Should His Majosiy tho Koisor dotormino upon a 
change of Chancellors, it is of service to the highest 
interest of tho%State that a comploto guarantee .should 
bo provided for tranquil development of domestic 
policy until the ©nd of the war. Only so can the soli* 
darity be ostablish©d which is inijteratively needed by 
tho people in arms and at homo, 'riio way to this 
goal is a sincere agreement about the foreign and doiue.slic 
policy of the Kinpiro until tho end of the war. 1’ho 
<lomestio difficulties of rec*nt months must bo atlributcd 
to the lack of such an agreement. Wo, therefore, pray 
His Majesty the Kaiser, before arriving at his decision, 
to instruct tho personage selected for tho Chancellorship 
to enter into conversations with the Reichstag. 

To the timid German politicians this mild 
prayer seemed to be action of unparalleled 
audacity, and the letter was carefully concealed 
for some months.* What it really meant was 
that the Reichstag was quite ready to give 
t)inding plages of good behaviour for the whole 
duration o f the war^ in retuAi for perfectly 

* The document was published by the Radical lea<ler, 
Herr Conrad Haussmann, in January 1918. {Frank- 
^urtbr Zeitungt January 7, 1918.) 
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liarinless concossiona. Naturally tho Kaiser* 
.*^«nd Hortling, while di.splaying reluct anct\ 
aecppt<*d tlio propo.sal.'^. l'h<^ t(*rms of the bar- 
gain W(‘re el(‘ar. Oa the oao hand— although 
the Rcieh.stag Ke.solut iou of July ID was not 
openly disavowed; it still had its use.s iri 
enemy countries Rcrtliiig i^ledgod liimself, 



ADMIRAL VON CAPELLR, 

Tirpit/Zs successor os Secretary of State for the 
Novy. 


not to the Reieh.stag Resolution, but to tho 
vague generalities of the (lennan re|dy to tho 
Pope. Secondly, lie consented to th(‘ appoint- 
ment of Herr Friedberg, a (diauvinist National 
Lily'ral, to be Vice-President of the Prussian 
Ministrj^ and of Herr von Payer, the Wiirtem- 
berg Rtvlieal leiuler, to b(5 Vie<*-Chanee)lor. 
On the other hand, the Reichstag Majority 
formally agreed to prevent all serious debate on 
foreign or dome.stic affairs, to confine itself to 
brief statements in siipport of Count Hertlinsf^a 
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COUNT HERTLING, 

Appointed Imperial Chanoellor November 1, 1917. 


policy, and then to vote supplies with the utmost 
possible speed. Any parties which might 
attempt to go outside the agreed * programme 
were to be voted down “ until after the war.** 
Finally, the next meeting of the Reichstag«*wa8 
“ to display to foreign countries and to Ger- 
many a pictiu© of national unity.’* The 


Reichstag had been effectually muzzled, 6md 
on November 1 Count Hertling was formally 
appointed Imperial Chancellor and Minister 
President of PntSisia. 

Thus for the second time in the history of 
the Gemian Empire the offices of Imperial 
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Vics'Pffsident of the Prussian Ministry under 
Hertlin^. 


Chrtucellor and MiiuHter-Presidont of IVtmsia 
wore filled by a Bavarian. Prince Holienlohe, 
when lie Huoceeded Caprivi in 1894, wan 75 
years of ago; Count Hertling, the seventh 
C-haiicellor, was in liis 75th year. There was 
a groat ^lifference between the eireunx^^tances 
and meaning of the tw’o appointments. Hohen- 
lohe had regarded the creation of the German 
!Cm|jire as a Jabc^ral gain, and to tlie best ot 
liis ability had represented “ South German 
hiberalism ” against the Prussian Juukeis and 
their firm ally, tho C'atholic Centre l*arty. 
Hertling had for years been the leader of the 
Centre Party in the Keichstaij, and he had 
fought all his life against “ Liberalism ” -even 
in opposition to South German Catholicism. 
Hertling was born at Darmstadt in 1843, and 
for 13 years, from P807 to 1880, he was a mere 
Primtdozent at Bonn University, his promotion 
admittedly being impeded by his strongly 
ultramontane views. In 1880 he became a 
Ihofessor at Mimic h. He had tlien already 
been a member of the Beichstag for some years, 
and he succeeded Dr. Liebcr as chairman of 
tho Centre Party, which ho dominated until 
1912, w’hen he became Minister President of 
Bavaria. Hertling had an unrivalled know- 
ledge and experience of German polities and 
German intrigue ; but above all he had for 
nearly 40 years been the chief, although un* 
oificicd, representative of Germany at the 


Vatican. For a generation he had conducted ^ 
every important Gennau negotiation witli tho 
Pope. His appointment to tlie ChanceUorslup 
was, in the existing situation, very natural. 
H(? had a suflieient knowledge of foreign atlaim 
to av'oid elenieiitary blunders and to speak with 
at least an ai)pearanee of autliorily ; tlie s(‘lee- 
tiou of a Bavarian was cfingiMiial to the non. 
Jh’ussian Stat('s ; and, most important of all, 
he could command the (.'entn^ Party in tho 
Keichstag and so make it ])rettv certain that 
in all cireumstances tin* Government sliouki 
command a Parliamentary majority. Accord- 
ing to <urcnmstances, lie eould either keep 
togetht'tr the so-called “ R(‘ielistag Majority,’* 
which consisted of practically tlie wliole Ki'icli- 
stag except th(‘ Conservatives on tlie icxtrcmo 
Right and the Socialist Minority on t he* extriane 
Left : or, if it ajipiuvrc'd (k'sirable to drive tho 
Radicals an<l Majority Socialists into opposit ion, 
he could r(‘ly n|)on the Centric Party. Conserva- 
tives and National Liberals. In the evi'iit, 
Hertling had not tlie slightest ditlienlty, during 
the period reviewed in this cliaptiT, in kei'ping 
the “ Reichstag Majority ” toget her. Every- 
thing combiiu'd to easi^ tho situation. P:rst 
the striking military sijcc(*ss of the inv'asion ol 
Italy, and tlien the collapse of Kiissia, tho 
dictation of “ peac^e ” in the Kiust, and tho 
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jjrpparation for a great onslaught upon tlio 
Western Powers, favoiu*ed reaction in Ceimany. 
The controversies wliieh remained from the 
Bethmann “ crisis ” in July and the Michaelis 
“ crisis ” in October lingorcfl on. But such 
trouble as there was was superficial and unreal. 



[Fropft " Lusligg Biatty." 
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Tlu» Reichstag whicli, while the outlook was 
anxious and uncertain, had clamoured so loudly 
for a share in the determination of policy, had 
no share in the policy ultimately pursued by 
Kiihlinann and t he Army leaders against Russia 
— no share except to approve and to applaud. 
^ et incessant debates served to keep up 
democratic appearances, and to provide material 
for “ pacifism ” in enemy countries. 

Ah for the ijiterminablo Prussian franchise 
question, the Government at the end of Novem- 
ber introduced three “ Refonn “ Bills in the 
Prussian Diet. First; a Franchise Bill fulfilled, 
in the letter, the Kaiser/s promises of a secret, 
dir(H‘t and universal franchise, although the 
franchise watj carefully hedged about and there 
was to be no redistribution of seats. Secondly, 
the franchise concession was balanced by an 
extraordinarily reactionary Bill concerning the 
composition of the Upper House, carefully 
devised to seciu’e and entrench Junker domina- 
tion. A third Bill went still farther, by enablini^ 
the Upper House to interfere in the control 
finance. These measures provided the politi- 
cians and the Press with harmless occupation 


during the winter. Their progress was blocked 
and hampered at every turn, and little progress 
was made with them, although it became clear 
that the Government intended ultimately to 
obtain legislation of some sort — postponing it 
as long as possible, in order in the end to grant 
it as a gracious reward to a “ victorious “ 
people. 

In his first Reichstag speech, on November 
29, Count Hcrtling was able not only to dilate 
upon the successes against Italy but to announce 
the Bolshevist proposal of an armistice and a 
“ general peace.” Ho stated his policy 
thus : — ■ 

Our war aims from the first day onwards wore the 
defence of the Fatherland, t he inviolability of its territory, 
and the freedom and independence of its economic life. On 
that account we could greet cheerfully the peace appeal 
of the Pope. The spirit in which the answer to the 
Papal Note was ^iven is still alive to-day. but this 
answer signifies no licence for a criminal lengthening of 
the war. For the continuation of the terrible saughter 
and the destruction of irreplaceable works of civilieratioi , 
for the mad self-mutilation of Kurope, the enemy ak.no 
hears the respottsibility, and will have also to bear the 
consequences. . . . 

The German watchword must be — to wait, to endure, 
to hold out. VVe trust in (Jod, our righteous cause, our 
great army loaders. We trust in our fighters on the 
land, on the sea, and in the air. We trust in the spirit 
and the moral strength of our people at home. The 
Army and the country, in harmonious cooperation will 
win victory. 

At the end of January, 1918, Hcrtling em- 
barked upon an elaborately hypocritical reply 
to a speech in which President Wilson had 
.sketched “ fourteen points ” of peace policy. 
He expressed amiable devotion to the principle 
of open diplomacy and abolition of secret 
agreements, a readiness to discuss limitation of 
armaments “ after the war,” and a positive 
enthusiasm for “ freedom of the seas ” — especi- 
ally if “ clairnsjbo strongly fortified naval bases 
on important international routes, such as- 
England maintains at Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, 
Hong- Kong, on the Falkland Islands, and at 
many other points, w’or© renounced ” ! For the 
rest, it will suflfico to record HOrtling’s insolent 
statements concerning Russia, Belgium and 
France : — • ' 

The Entente States having refused to join in the 
negotiations within th^i period agreed upon by Russia 
and the four allied Powers, I must decline, in the name 
of the latter, any subsequent interference. The question 
here involved is one which alone concerns Russia and 
the four allied Powers. I cherish the hope that, under 
the conditions of the recognition of the right of self- 
determination for the nations within the western 
boundaries of the fovpner Russian Empire, it. will be 
possible to be in good relations with these nations 
as wall as with the rest of Russia, for whom we urgently 
wish a return of guar in tees which will secure a peaceful 
order of things and the welfare of the oountry • « • 
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As far as the Belgian question is concerned, it has 
been declared repeatedly by niy predecessors in ofllco 
that at no time during the war has the forcible annexa- 
tion of Belgium by the German Empire fo^fmed a point 
in the programme of German politics. The Belgian 
question belongs to a complexity of questiouN, the 
details of which will have to bo regulated during the 
peace negotiations. As long as our enemies do not 
tinreservedly adopt the attitude that the integrity of 
the territory of the Allies offers the only possible founda- 
tion for peace negotiations I must adlu're to the stand* 
point which, up to the present, has always been taken, 
and must decline any discussion of the Belgian question 
until the general discussion takes place. . . . 

The occupied parts of Franco are a valuable pawn 
in our hands. Hero also forcible annexation forms no 
part of the official German policy. The conditions 
and mode of the evacuation, which must take into 
consideration the vital interests of (lennany, must. b> 
agreed between Germany and France. I can only once 
again expressly emphasize that there cari never bo 
any question of the separation of the Imperial Pro- 
vince.s. We will never permit ourselves to be robbed 
of Alsace-Lorraine by our eiuunies under the pretext 
of any fine phrases — of Alsace-Lorraine which, in the 
meantime, has become more and mom closely allied 
internally with German life, which is developing more 
and more economically in a highly satisfactory manner, 
and where more than 87 per cerd. of the people speak 
the (ircrman mother tongue. 

It was at this tiino a feattiro of the policy 
of the Central Powers to allow Austria-Hungary 
to employ tones milder than those of Berlin, 
and Count Czernin, the Austrian Foreign 
Minister, speaking on the stune day as Hertling, 
and in collusion with him, cxprt'ssod .sentiments 
which were thought to bo to some extent more 
attractive to the Allit's and especially to Presi- 
dent Wilson. But the intrigue was too obvious, 
aid although the exchange of speeches con- 


tinued incessantly, the? real situation remained 
unchanged at the end of three and a Imlf years 
of war. 

As has been said, the Ceruiaii Covenimeiit 
uuide a great effort during the .suiumi'r of 11)17 
to promote aii lutermitioiuil Socialist Confer- 
ence. After the nqeetion of the? official C<‘r- 
mau “peace offer” at the end of Ifflff, it was 
the policy of Berlin to reaeli eueiuy (‘ountries 
t hrough any or every “ iiit(‘rnal ional ” ehaiund 

So<*iali.st, religious, liurnauitariau, or even 
financial, ddie object was l.o en ale “ piuve 
atinospherc,” to promote p(‘aee talk, and to 
weaken th«i eTUMiiy's ” Jionu^ front.” dduTc 
w(?re many attractions a.l)out the idea of a 
Socialist conferene('. dMien; was a g.Mniine 
desire in honest Labour eireh's evi'iyw licre to 
keep alive the idea of the internati uia! solidarity 
of Jaxbour. Secondly, it was well known in 
Berlin that British and French opinion was 
deeply sym|)athetie to the liberation of Ku.ssia, 
so that it w’ould be diilienlt to eonnter iviy 
Cerman plan which could h<^ ]jur,su(*d in the 
name of the Bussian Kc'vohition, Again, it 
admirably suited the (Jerinan (lovernment. 
to conceal its aijus and poli(*y behind an 
apparently open-min(l(Ml eoojx'ration with 
J.«abour. Jn tlie Cerman Socialist Mnj(U’ity the 
Cerman (jlovernm(‘nt had aii excellent and 
trustworthy tool. 

It has been se(‘n (Vol. iX., |). ‘174) tliat in 
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^ Mnrch, 1916, thoro was an open “split” in 
the Socialist Party, and that 18 influential 
Socialists, led by Herr Haase, broke away and 
formed the “ Social Democratic Labour Union.” 
The popular success of tliis movement was at 
once considerable, especially in Berlin and other 
large towns, and all efforts to reunite the Party 
failed. In September, 1916, conference of all 
thi^ Socialists was held in Berlin, the “ Labour 
1. riiou ” taking part imder protest, and the 
oflieial party alopting a resolution in favour of 
continued support of (Germany’s “ defensivi^ 
war.” The ollfieial lealers then proceeded to 
annex for the pufjposes of their policy practically 
the whole Socialist J*ress, which hal hitherto, 
for the most jiart, alopted the attitude of the 
“ Labour Union ” ; tlie Berlin Vorwarts, for 
example, rapidly became hardly distinguish- 
able from any ordinary (jrgan of the German 
(Government. In January, 1917, the “Labour 
Union ” held a rival conference in Berlin, 
and alopted resolutions whicli denounced 
German Socialist policy since the outbreak 
ol war and demanded international cooperation 
in the interest of “a peace by agreement, in 
which there shall be neither victors nor van- 
quished.” The official party committee there- 
upon announced that the members of the 
“ Labour Union ” had “ separated themselves 
fr(jm the Socialist Party ” ; in fact, the mem- 
bers of the “ Labour Union ” were formally 
expelled. The gulf between the two groups 
then widened rapidly. The “ Labour Union ” 
members of the R<?ichstag drew up an inde- 
pend(3nt political programme, which they 
presented to the Reichstag, in the form of a 
motion, at (he end of March. During the 
Hrst week in April the ” Labour Union ” 
convened a conference at Gotha, and the new 
party Avas then formally constituted imder the 
name of ‘ Independent Social Democratic 
Pivrty of Germany.” The old party and the 
new party were, however, commonly known as 
“ the Majority ” and “ the Minority ’’—without 
regard to their actual strength in the country. 

J he future alone could show whether the 
Minority Socialists, led by Haase, Bernstein, 
l.<edebour and Kautsky, could establish any 
really effective opposition to the German 
Government. During the period now under 
review the new party fonned a not ijnimportant 
rallying point for what remained of genuine 
Socialism. But events for the time favoured 
the militarists, and the Socialist Majority, under 
Ebert and Scheidemanp, having seized. th^ 


whole machinery of the old Socialist Party, 
and enjoying the thinly veiled support of the 
Government, was able to continue its support 
of the war without shedding the last protenc (3 
of oherisliing “ international ” ideals. A sham 
Socialism could continue to be, in a phrase 
of Herr Bernstein’s, “ the Government’s train- 
bearer.” And, unfortunately, there were al- 
ways some dishonest minds at work abroad 
ready to represent to the Entente peoples that 
Herr Scheidemann’s base coins were really 
hard cash. 

Almost from the beginning of the Russian 
Revolution the “ Government Socialists ” 
cherished the idea of profitable contact with 
the Revolutionaries. They were greatly as- 
sisted by the fact that, during April, 1917, 
strikes broke out among munition workers in 
Berlin and other large centn^s. To some extent 
the movement was due to the “ infection ” of 
events in Russia, but the chief cause of troubh' 
was shortage of food, and the Government 
deliberately made tlie situation worse by a 
sudden reduction of the bread ration, wliich 
subsequently found to have been quite 
unnecessary. The strikes were, in any case, 
a mere demonstration, and they were stopped 
at once by drastic military threats. But they 
served as an additional excuse for the Russians 
to enter into relations with their “ German 
brothers. The introductory negotiations were 
<‘onducted by a Danish Socialist, M. Borgbjorg, . 
who conveyed messages and suggestions from 
Herr Schoidemann and liis fellow conspirators 
to M. Kerensky in Petrograd. The subsequent 
proceedings were co'nducted under the auspices 
of a Dutch-Scandinavian Committ-ee, the lead- 
ing parts being played by the Dutch Socialist, 

Mr. Troelstra, and M. Camille Huysmans, who, 
although a Belgian subject, preferred his office 
as Secretary-General of the defunct Socialist 
Ifiterruitionule to the more obvious duties of a 
Belgian citizen. On the other hand, the desire 
for peace and the desire to restore the inter- 
national solidarity of Labour won the sympathy 
of the Ententophil Swedish Socialist, M. 
Branting, and the movement wm greatly 
assisted, in their various ways, by Mr. Arthur 
Henderson in England and M. Albert Thomas 
in France — to say nothing of the “ pacifist ” 
leaders in all countries. Here, however, we 
are concerned only with the actual course of 
events, chiefly in its bearing upon German • 
policy. 

By the middle of May the “ Stockholm 
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THE REAL VOICE OF LABOUR. 

Tommy; "So you’re going to Stookliolm to talk to Fritz, are you? Well. I’m going back to Irance 

to fight him.*' 


Conference ” idea w6w fully launcJied, and it 
remained one of the great political factor.^ 
during the whole period dowii to the Bol- 
shevist submission to Germany. Early m 
July Herr Soheidemanii gave an illuminating 
account in the Varwdrts of M. Borgbjcrg s 
first conversations with the Soviet ; 

Tho first quostion which was put to liiin by thg> 
RusHian comradoA was whetlicr tho Imperial Ohancollor 
was in agr^ment with our declarations. It then 


npiicarmi at micu how iucivilihl y wrongly !•< opiu abroml 
nro iiiforinucl about ihc |)o^itiou of tho (h rtnaii Social 
Domocracy. Borghjorg .-xplninoa vary thon.ughly to 
tlio Itiissiau coiiirath’K that, wo hatl tiolhing to « o i 
tho (Jhaticollor, aiirl that wo aro i.oithor a (lovormnont 

Party nor a Majority Parly. 

A furlhor quostioi. put by tho Hu.suu.. was wholhor 
.)th('r parlies’aro of tho saiuo opinion as ours. Borgbpwg 
r^plieii that bi^yond (loul)t not iinHuisnlorahle M’o.tioing 
of the CJcrman pooplo thought just as vvi^ did. 

'ftio Russians asked, furthor, whothor thoro would ho 
a revolution in (Jormany in tho near futnro, and wholhor 
it was safe to reckon upo^ that. Borghjerg rophec. that 
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, according to his convdctioii, there would quite certainly 
h;‘ no ro volution in Germany during the war. . . . He 
said tliat for the Western States only a social revolution 
could be in question. 

N(*\erthelo8s the Soviet inforinod M. Borg- 
bjerg that “ his ntiHnion had Hucceeded ! ” 
Invitations to Stockholm were then duly issued, 
and the Allied Governments were faced by the 
question wliothor they would permit their 
subjects to attend. At the end of May the 
Frerich Sc^cialists decided in favour of ac^cepting 
the inv’itatiou to Stockholm, where representa- 
tiv^es of both the German Majority and German 
Minority had already arrived. But M. Ribot, 
who was tlien I*rim(> Minister, promptly 


National Seamen and Firemen’s Union decided 
that no British ship should carry British dele- 
gates, and* the Union’s efficient organization 
actually captured Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
F. W. Jowett at the port from which they 
hoped to sail, and sent them back to London. 
It was only in the middle of August, after 
“ Stockholm ” hatl produced a political crisis, 
and Mr. Henderson had resigned office, that 
the British Government definitely announced a 
final rc^fusal to grant passports, and the final 
decision of Great Britain, France, the United 
States and Italy that peace terms should not 
bo discussed with the enemy until they could 
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NEUTRAL ORGANIZERS OF THE STOCKHOLM CONFERENCE, 1917 . ' 

Silting, left to right: Van Kol, TrocUtra (Netherlands), Albarda ; standing, Stauning (Denmark) 

and Branting (Sweden), 


announced in the Chamber that the French 
Government would refuse passports. “ No,” 
he said, “ peace can come only through victory: 
All our energies mu^t be directed towards 
hastening victory.” The British Government, 
hampered by many considerations, but espe- 
cially by the fact that Mr. Henderson was at 
the moment in Pctrogrtul with almost amb€^- 
sadorial powers, hesitated, and had actually 
given a passport to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald for 
a journey to Petrograd -not, indeed, to Stock- 
holm, but Stockholm was on the way. The 
situation was saved by the British seai^en, 
who had suffered more than any other single 
class or calling from German crimes. The 


be discussed by the representatives of the 
whole nation. ^ 

Meanwhile the “ Stockholm Conference ” 
had dwindled down to a series of meetings 
between the Dutch-Scandihavian Committee 
and the delegations from the various Socialist 
parties and groups in the countries of the 
Central Powers. The Gorman “ Majority ” 
produced a memorandum as full of amiable 
generalities as any Imperial Chancellor’s 
speech, and distinguished by an emphatic 
refusal to restorp Alsace-Lorraine to France. 
The German object was perfectly clear, and 
the German Press had been too excited to 
conceal it. In August, when it seemed for a 
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moment that British labour had been captured, 
the Vorwdrts exclaimed triumphantly : 

According to the iitto^Hiiccs of HeudorHoli and others, 
the English were to go to Stockliolm only to chainpiyn 
tho cause of the Entente, to shatter Germany’s moral 



RUBBER SHORTAGE IN GERMANY. 
Steel sprin|(s as substitutes for rubber tyres. 


power of resistance, and to facilitate the final victory. 
Hut tho air of a peace conference is unhealthy for inten- 
tions of such a kind, and the opponents of participalicm 
wore right from their point of view when they expressed 
the opinion that he who says A must also say B, and 
that he who goes to a peace conferenco will not find it 
easy to come out of it as the apostle of war which he was 
before. 

Or, UH itii inspired Government WTiter put it 
in the Frankfurter Zeitung at an earlier stage 
of the German intrigue : 

One must not overestimate tho immediate importance 
ef tho Stockholm conversations between Labour leaders 
of tfie Central Powers and Labour leaders from Hussin, 
and perhaps from other Entent,? countries, 'this 
Conference cannot arrive at decisions which will b(' 
politically binding. It could, however, affect feeling 
among the masses in a manner which will compel 
consideration on tho part of the Governments. 

Nor was any secret nuwle of the fact that it 
was, above all, the British masses that the 
German Government and its “ Socialists ” 
were determined to “ affect.” 

The whole labour situation in Germany was 
most clearly illuminated by the events wliich 
■occurred at the close of the period under 
review. At the end of January, 1918, strikes 
again broke out in Berlin and in various parts 
of Germany — but not, it’ is important to ob- 
serve, in the principal centres of tho muni lions 
industries, which held almost entirely aloof. 
This time the movement was continued, at any 
rate in Berlin, for more than a week, but the 
Government was mainly responsible. Tho 
strikes were doubtless promotenl by the Socialist 
Minority, and they were sufficiently popular 
for the Majoi*ity leaders to hesitate about their 
Mtitude — or rather, after a little hesitation. 


to decide that tli(‘y should assume control of ^ 
tho strikes, with a view', on the one hand, to 
imj)roving their Socialist prestige, and, oii tho 
other hand, to gaining fresh ereht with tin* 
(government by putting a spi'edy end to the 
disturbance of war work. Meanwhile tho 
'Prado Union authoriti(‘s formally doelared 
their ‘‘neutrality"^ — whieh meant that i\ivro 
W'ould he no “strike pay," aud that prolonged 
cessation of work would he im|)ossihle. In 
Bavaria, and even e,t Uologiie, for ('xample, 
the authorities gladly aoeej)ted tbo Socialist 
lotnlors’ help, and t'asily arranged matt(Ts. 
Berlin, however, i)refeiTed to give a display of 
militarist ‘‘firmness." The ('haneellor and 
other Ministers rt'tnsed to reccavc* dt'pntat ions, 
the police closed the strike’s’ In'mlrpuirters and 
drove them into tln^ street, and the utmost 
rnthh‘ssnesH was shown in sn])])res.;ing such 
slight disorders as weri^ tlie natural results, 
(‘oiiseqnently tlie whole tronhle. was cjuite 
unnecessarily prolonged, and was triumphantly 
ended by the machiiuTy of martial law. Once 
more the wdiole world rang with foolish stories 



[I rum “ . 


“JOHN BULL’S UNRULY DOGS" 
John Bull: “ Damn i» I The more do(!s on my 
leaah the leas respect they seem to have for me 

of impemling revolution in Gennaiiy. Otice 
more it wne proved that German Soiialisni wae 
impotent njr well aw iuKinccre. 

Tn so far as tho strikes hatl a political mean- 
ing they were due to the belief that the German 
Government’s methoil of negotiating with tho 
Bolshevists at Brest J.itovsk was imiterilliiig 
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TO SAVE SHOE-LEATHER: BOYS ON THE WAY TO SCHOOL BAREFOOTED. 


the much (lesired pciRre. Lxnoceat, ignorant, 
and also some dishonest, people in Allied coun- 
tries hastened, therefore, to declare that the 
(Jerman people was exhibiting its hostility 
to “ annexations and indenuiities.” Wiat 
happened ? 'I’he Gt^rman Government and the 
German militarists pursued their course. They 
parleyed with the Bolshevists until a deadlock 
was reached. Then they again hurled the 
German forces against helpless Russia, and 
dictated an annexationist peac^e, to the delight 
of the whole German nation. The Socialist 
Vorwdrts led the chorus of demuiciation of the 
Bolshevists and all their principles and actions, 
and Herr Erzborger, chief engineer of the crisis 
and “Peace Resolution** of July, 1917, 
declared in February, 1918, that the wliole 
political operation had been, carried out accord- 
ing to plan ! , 

So much h^is been said in earlier chapters 
about the development of the ecdnorhic situation 
in Germany during the war that it is not neces- 
sary here to discuss in detail the progress of 
the coimtry’s privations. The third winter 
of the war was extremely severe, and suffering 
vvas intense. The hard weather mckle matters 
much worse, and, in particular, produced a 
transport crisis. Diminished man-power and 
worn out railways meant shorteige of coal and 


the addition of cold to hunger. F^ut during 
1917 the situation as regards food reached a sorl 
of dead hn^cl, [irophecies that Germany would 
not be able to hold out until the new harvest 
were completely falsified, and, if ajiything. 
life in Germany as a wliole became rather more 
toleraVde, The mild winter of 1917-18 was an 
immense boon to Germany. . Bad tliough the 
whole situation was, the sufferings of the 
people did not become ah effective factor 
which could he capable of upsetting the calcu- 
lations of the Army Command and the deter- 
mination of the Government. The result of the 
« 

Government control was that the burden of 
suffering was tlirbwn upon the shoulders of the 
poorest classes in the largest towns, who were 
least able to boar it, but <rlso least able to rebel. 

It was the deliberate policy of the Government 
to provide first for the Army, then for the 
munitions and other “ war “ industries, and 
to leave the municipal authorities to provide 
as best they could for the ordinary population 
of the towns ; meanwhile the power of the 
agrarians always prevented a really exhaustive 
control of food production at the source. In 
the winter of 1917-18. the food control broke 
down badly. “Ifhe municipalities were forced 
themselves to break the law and to engage' • 
largely in secret trading— djuying suppli(‘^ 

wherever, and at whatever prices, they could 

9 
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be obtained, arid so playing into the hands of 
(ho profiteers.^ A secret raembrandpni pre- 
pared by the municipal authorities of Neukdiln 
(Berlin) at the ^nd of 1917 shed mucli light 
on the prevailing chaos. “ The same state of 
t hings,** it observed, “ is to be found, in greater 
or less degree, in every irmnieipality and in 
every industrial district. A competition is 
taking place between the industries and the 
iiuinieipalities, and it iti ruthlessly exploitetl 
by the profiteers. The profiteers have the 
special atlvantage that the parties concerned 
hide their methods from one another, because 
they are illegal.’* 

Indeetl, one of the most remarkable develop- 
ments was the general collapse of public and 
[)rivate morality. During the fourth winter 
of the war crime increased enormously, and 
in Berlin and most other large towns the police 
luul to be reinforced by a regular service of 
military patrols. Everybody was trying to 
make as much as possible out of the war, and 
tlie murderers and biuglars vied with the mor<^ 
respectable profiteers. The bureaucracy be- 
came more and more corrupt, the postal and 
railway services more and more insecure. As 
a competent economic writer, Herr Heinz 
Botthoff, wrote in Die Hilfe in Jaiiuary, 1918 : 

'Tho of the crooked pat hs is bribery. ^Phrotighout 


oroad areas of our economic hfo brilx^ry of employees 
has boeomo a r.^co>^ni/.od trade custom, without which 
it is impossible to obtain either an order or the deliv(*ry 
of guilds. A second method is i'mhe/.zlcment or theft. 
I simnid not like to go so far as to say that cmhe/./.lement 
ami theft Hi-o aln^aiiy recogni/.ed as a trn<ic custom, hut 
anybody can seii Hint n^spect for tie' projicrty of otbeis 
has beim badly sliakcn. If a wagon is h*ft for a short 
time ungnardiid in 1 ho street, or on tlu' railway, it is 
iswtain to bo half plumlcrcd. (Jonsigmm'nts of fo(»d, 
iu»‘l, and all ncc«?ssities of whi< h there is a shortage are 
reckoned as “ fair gaim'.” 

9 he results of tln^ tirsf, four (Icrmaii war 
loan isstics have alrmidy lieen stated — tlie 
total being £l,82r),7()r>,000. (Stui \'ol. IX., 
p. .‘184.) The fifth loan, issued in September, 
1910, produecd subscriptions to the tolikl 
amoiuxt of £532, 01)0, UOO. 4'lie sixt h and sev'^C'iitli 
war loans, wliicli wtTe issued in (be spring 
tuid autumn of 1917, togidbt'r produet'd 
£l ,28l,500,()()b. 4'lms tlu) nomiiuvl amount of 
the war loan substu-iptions from tlie beginning 
of tho war down to tlu^ tuid of 1917 was 
£.3,039,205,000. For propagaima purposi^s great 
stress was laid upon the apjiartml consolidation 
of over 75 per cent, of tbt^ (h‘rman war debt. 
Ibit oven in Germany tht re were a few critics 
honest enough to admit tlie total failure of the 
German I£mpire to ilevise any effective system 
of taxation or to show any pros|)(*ct of putting 
the finances of (lie Empire on a sound basis ; 
everything depended on the restoration of 
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(Todit by winning the war ” and forcing 
ciiciny coiintricH to accept German commercial 
dictation. Tlie economic clauses of the “ peace ” 
treaties concluded with the Ukraine and ^ith 
the Bolshevists wore eloquent enough^ and 
after tlie conclusion of “ peace in the East 
German statesmen again began to talk opc^nly 
of the extortion of indemnities in the 
West. 

It has been seen that in the course of 1916 
the value of the mark <leclined in neutral 
countri(^s by about 110 jK^r cent. Th(' fluctuations 
in 1917 wcTC extraordinary. Tliey rtudly 
depended upon the variations in tlie military 


throughout the period imder review. Germanv 
was labouring incessantly, in order to tlirow 
her whole combined strength, financial, in* 
dustri|tl and commercial, into the scales on tli(‘ 
very day after the conclusion of the war. A 
remarkable development in 1917 was 
passage of the Bill for the Restoration of tho 
Mercantile Marine. It amounted to the din ct 
grant to the ship-owning eompanies of tb.o 
sums nect^ssary for rebuilding Germany s 
merchant navy. Government representativi s 
candidly stated that this procedure was pre- 
ferred to the establisliment of a direct State 
monopoly, in order to preserve the apparent, 



FOOD SHORTAGE IN BERLIN : QUEUE AT A MUNICIPAL POTATO DEp6t 


fortunes of the Central Powers. Bottom was 
touched in October, 1917, and there was then a 
sharp recovery as the result of the successes 
in Italy and the ‘ negotiations with Russia. 
Tlie following interesting table shows the values 
of the mark in Holland, Denmark, and Swit- 


zerland respectively ; 



100 

loo 

100 


florins. 

kronen^ 

francs. 

July l4. 1914 ... 

.. 169 

11205 

81-30 

Bocomber 31, 1916 

.. 239 

163-25 

117 

March 31. 1917 

.. 248 

170-26 

123-50 

<>ctol)€P 31, 1917 

315 

230-25 

*167 

November 30, 1917 

.. 290 

220-25 

158-62 

December 22, 1917 

.. 226 

170-25 € 

125-62 


Capitalist and incjustrialist concentrations 
and fusions continued on a remarkable scale 


independence of the companies with a view to 
international negotiations* I’he legislation 
caused great activity in the shipbuilding 
industry, and many new yards were esftvh- 
lished. Germany proposed, so far from paying 
the penalty of her piracies and murders, to 
recommence competition on the most advan- 
tageous terms for tho carrying trade of ^ 
world f 

As lias been shown, German opinion 
whole* was e*haractenzed during the period ^ 
imcfer review^ by a great i^ci^e 
chauvinism. ** Unrestricted ** submii^ne 
brought Germany a host of new 
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it relieved her of the need to make further 
pretence, and, so long as the new enemies 
were unable to alter the military situation^ a 
position of defiant isolation was stimulating. 
The overthrow of Russia, Germany’s most 
powerful neighbour, exorcised a tremendous 
effect upon German opimon. Again, heavy 
blows were struck at Italy, one of the form(?r 
Allies by whom Germany had been d(>serted, 
and the other delinquent, Rumania, was 
crushed as Belgium and Serbia liad b(‘en 
crashed. The result of it all W’as an intoxi- 
cating sense of power, which found expression 
in coimt.less schemes of conquest, east and 
west, north and south. 

The Pan-German propaganda assumed ex- 
traordinary proportions — leagues and associa- 
tions of all sorts, politicians of every colour, 
from Cons(5rv'ativo and National I^iberal to 
Majority Socialist, poured out endless plans 
for a German domination of the world. The 
ir\ost remarkable organization, perhaps, wa:^ a 
so-called Fatherland I*arty, which was hea:led 
by the former Secretary of State for the Navy, 
Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, and ba(?ked by 
unlimited funds. It wnirS the centre of a vast 


scheme of Pan-German bribery and corruption, 
built by the .Junkers and industrialists upon 
their huge profits from the war. They bougiit 
many newspapers and bribed many others by 
means of industrialist ml\ ertisoments, and they 
carried on a powerful propaganda in all parts 
of the country. They advoeate<l German 
expansion and p(‘n(dration in all parts of the 
world, but concentrated especially upon the 
destruction of Russia, the annexation of 
Belgium, the seizure of a large colonial enn.)ir(*, 
and the overtlirow of Britisli naval supre- 
macy. 

The whole militarist campaign was per- 
sistently based upnn idolization of llindt'iiburg 
an<l Ludejidorl’f, which assum<‘d forms e\’or more 
extravagant. Occasionally the Kaiser was 
brought forward out of the seclusion to which 
he was reh'gated whenever ({(Tinan fortunes 
setMued doubtful. Take, for example, the 
j)roductions of a certain Herr Max HewtT, 
who in the autumn of HH7 was presented ti) 
the public as “ the Gc'rtnan i)oel.” Hewer’s 
avowed ambitioii was to do for the Kaiser 
what Goethe had faik'd to do for Kred(Tick the 
Great, and to perj)(‘tuate the life of the German 
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horoes in terms worthy of Homer, the Northern 
Skttalfi, pr the Bible ! 

liiiidonburg and Liideiidorff, Mackonwen, the Bavarian 
Lion of Arraw, the horoos in the air and on the sea, 
H'^cendod like a wreath of stars about onr Kaiser’s head. 
AVhen I saw him at the Great Headquarters, he was 
eneireled by iron crosses and airmen’s crosses, flashing 
and scintillating; on uniforms of field-grey and «ea-bhie. 



Simplicissimus,** Oct. x6, 1917. 

“ENGLAND'S ANSWER TO THE POPE'S 
NOTE," 

John Hull: “It is not an Angel of Peace but a 
Devil of Death that we want to send to Germany." 

To look upon the Kaiser is like looking upon a wonderful 
antuinn day. Think of fields and woods in all their 
brown fulness, while up above, on the tops 01 the 
mountains, there is the first bright, clean, white snow, 
and above the snow the fiashing, blue sunny sky of a 
wonderful day. There from the hand of Nature, you 
have the faithful picture of the Kaiser as he looks with 
his great, blue, fioshing, but still good-natured, eyes 
upon a life that has ripened in fulness of work, and looks 
blameless into the mists of the war. 

'Vhe full snowy hair is parted boyishly; in freely 
(uirling waves it moves as if the sea wind from the 
Kaiser’s cruises on the seas and at regattas were still 
|)laying in it. The forehead is broad, free and high, 
and burnt in the field up to a line where helmet and 
field cap have left the lighter shading. Through the 
brown cheeks often passes a healthy rosy colour. The 
lips are fine and firm, not tdo full and not too thin, and 
the moustache is clipped somewhat shorter than in time 
of peace. The powerful cut of the cheeks and an enor- 
gctic chin, adorned, however, with an attractive dimple, 
complete this Kaiser hea<i, beautiful as a picture, which, 
side by side with the patriarchal heads of Charles the 
(Ireat and Barbarossa, will preserve for ever in German 
Kaiser-history its young-Germanic type. 

What this remarkable Byzantine did for the 
Kaiser, Herr Dernburg, forgetful of his record 
of espionage and intrigue in America, attempted* 
about the same time to do for the Germ&n 
poople : 

Steadfastness and righteousness are the qualities 
which the German people values ifi the highest degree^ 


which it has tried to develop most thoroughly, and 
which have brought it a good and honourable reputation 
in the whole world. Thus those arts do not fit us which 
enjey high appreciation in the war — lies and deception, 
ambiguity p,nd hypocrisy, intrigue and low cunning. 
When we make experiments in these things wo suffer 
hopeless and brutal failure. Our lies are coarse and 
improbable, our ambiguity is pitiful simplicity, and our 
intrigues are without salt and without grace. The 
history of the war proves this by a liundred examples. 
That is the very least that must be said of our employ- 
ment of those immoral weapons which are foreign to our 
character. 

When the war broke out and our enemies poured all 
those things \jpon us like a hailstorm, and when we 
convinced ourselves of the effectiveness of such tactics, 
the tactics rose in our estimation, and we tried to 
imitate them. But those tactics will not fit the German. 
We are roiigh but moral, wo are credulous but honest, 
wo are adroit but inexperienced.* 

Horr Dernburg’s article was one of many 
indications that the Germans, having exhausted 
every resource of crime and cunning during 
the war, were preparing — as a German traveller 
in Switzerland observed — to " organize sym- 
pathy.’* When they talked of “ peace by 
understanding,*’ they meant a peace which 
would merely throw a thin veil over an actual 
German victory. A well-known Socialist 
deputy in the Reichstag, Dr. Paul Lensch, 
writiiig in Die Glocke in the autumn of 1917, 
candidly observed that the Central Powers 
“ will be coxmted the victors if they succeed in 
preventing any diminution in the extent of 
their former frontiers, in keeping Alsace- 
Lorraine, the colonies, and Trent and Trieste, 
and in refusing their enemies any indemnity.** 
And he added : 

The coixsoquouces which such a peace would have for 
English world-power wo have often explained. It 
would bo for Great Britain the greatest defeat in its 
history and the beginning of its ruin. It is just because 
people in England are well aware of that that they are 
rt^solute for the war and will hear nothing of a peace by 
understanfling. . . For that very reason, on the other 

hand, the Central Powers will and can press all the more 
persistently for such a peace. . . . Germany will have 
won the war if she does not lose it, but E'ngland will have 
lost the war if she does not win it. 

So much for tlie prolonged German “ peace *’ 
intrigues, which loomed so large in the period 
from the autumn of 1916 to the spring of 1918. 
They failed, but Gennan successes in the East 
increased German appetites and ambitions, 
and the battles for the freedom of the world 
were resumed on a still more gigantic scale. 

The Pope’s proposals for peace were addiessed 
from the Vatican, August 1, 1917, “ to the 
Heads of the Belligerent Peoples.” The 
following is a translation of the French text ; — 

Since the beginning of our Pontificate, amid the 
horrors of the terrible war let loose on Europe, we 

— — I 

*From DetUsche Poliiik, September 28, 1917. 
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, have kept in mind three things above all : to main- 
tain perfect impartiality towards all the belligerents, 
as become 1 him who is the common father and. who 
loves with equal affection all his Children { to strive 
constantly to do to all the greatest possible good, with* 
ou': exception of persons, without distinction of nation- 
ality or religion, as is enjoined upon us both by the 
Universal Law of charity and by the supreme spiritual 
charge confided to us by Christ ; finally, as our paci- 
fying mission equally roqiuros, to omit nothing, as 
f^ as might be in our power, that could help to hasten 
the end of this calamity, by essaying to bring the 
peoples and their Heads to more moderate gouiihcIs 
and to the serene deliberations of peace — a peace 
“just and lasting.” 

Whoever has followed our work during the three 
sa 1 years just elapsed has hoeu able easily to recognize 
that, if wo have boon ever-faithful to our rosolvo of 
absolute impartiality and to our beneficent action, 
wo have never ceased to exhort the belligerent peoples 
and governments to resume their brotherhood, even 
though all that we have done to ae.hieve this most noble 
airn has not been made public. 

Towards the end of the first year of war we addressed 
to tho nations in conflict the liveliest exhortations^ 
and pointed out, moreover, tho path along which a 
poaco, stable and honourable for all, might bo attained. 
Unfortunately our appeal was not lieeded, and the war 
went on deaporntely, with all its horrors, for another 
two years ; it even became more cruel, and sprea<l, on 
land, on sea — nay, in tho very air j upon defenceless 
cities, quiot villages, and their innocont inhabitants, 
desolation and death were seen to fall. And now none 
can imagine how the sufTorings of all would be increased 
and intensified wero yet other months, or still worse, 
other years, added to this bloody trionniura. Shall, 
then, the civilized world be nought but a field of death ? 
And shall Europe, so glorious and flourishing, rush, as 


though driven by universal madness, towards the 
abyss, and lend her hand to her own suicide f 
In a situation so fraught with anguish, in the presence 
of so grave k peril, we, who have no special political 
aipj, who heed neither tho suggestions nor tho interests 
of either pf tho belligerent parties, but are impelled 
solely by the feeling of our supremo duty eis the common 
father of the people, by the prayers of our children, 
who implore from us intervention and our word of 
peace, by the very voice of Immanity and of reason, 
wo raise again a cry for peace, and renew a pressing 
appeal to those in whoso hands lie the destinies of 
nations. But in order no longer to confine ourselves 
to general terms, such os were counselled by circum- 
stances in the past, we desire now to come down to 
more concrete and practical proposals, and to invite 
the Governments of the belligerent peoples to agree 
upon the following points, which seem as though they 
ought to bo tho bases of a just and lasting peace, leaving 
to their charge .the completion and tho more precise 
definition of those points. 

First, tho fundamental point should bo that the 
moral force of right should replace the inaterial force of 
arms • hence a just agreement between all for tho 
simultaneous and reciprocal diminution of arma- 
ments, according to rules and guarant-ees to bo established, 
to the extent necessary and sufficient for tho maintenance 
of public order in each State ; then, in tho place of 
arnlies, the establishment of arbitration with its exalted 
pacifying function, on lines to be concerted and with 
sanctions to be settled against any State that should 
refuse either to submit international questions to 
arbitration or to accept its awards. 

The supremacy of right ouco established, let every 
obstacle be removed from tho channels of communica- 
tion betwv^en peoples, by ensuring, under rules likewise 
to be laid down, the true freedom and common enjoy- 
niout of the seas. This would, on tho one hand, remove 
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SHORTAGE OF LABOUR IN BERLIN. 

A Count and his family clearing snow from the road. 


manifold causes of conflict, and would open on the other, 
fnvsh sources of prosperity and progi'oss to all. 

As to the reparation of damage and to the cos is of 
Wiir, we see no way to solve the question save by laying 
<loMm as a general principle, complete and reciprocal 
condonation, which would, moreover, be justiflo<l by 
the immense benefits that would ax:crue from dis- 
srrnament ; all the more, since the coiitinuatioii of 
such carnage solely for economic reasons would bo 
inoornprehon'^iblo. If, in certain cases, there exist, 
Mi'verthelesM, special reasons, lot them bo w'oighed with 
justice and equity. 

But those pacific agreements, with the immense 
ii 1 vantages they entail, are impossible without the 
reciprocal restitution of territories now occupie<l. 
(^)nsequeutly on the part of Germany thv>re must bo 
the complet-e evacuation of Belgium, with a' guarantee 
<»l her full political, military, and economic indepj'n- 
ilorico towards all Powers whatsoever ; likewise the 
''vacuation of French territory. On the part of the 
other belligerent parties, tlu^e must be a similar resti- 
tution of the Qerniau colonies. 

As regards territorial questions like those at issue 
t»otween Italy and Austria, and between Germany 
and Franco, there is reason to hope that in considera- 
tion of the immense advantages of a lasting peace with 
'li^armamei^t, the parties in conflict will examine them 
>u a conciliatory spirit, talcing, account, in the measure 
'•f what is just and possible* as we have before said, 
*>f the aspirations of the peoples, and, as occasion 
nay offer, co-ordinating particular interests with the 
^••neial weal of the great human society. 

fho same spirit of equity and justice must reign 
’ n t ho study of the other territorial and political questions, 
notably those relating to Armenia, the Balkan States, 
“’ul to the territories forming part of the aticient Kingdom 
'* ' * Poland, to which, in particular, its noble historical 

‘ aditions and the sufferings endured, especially during 

^ ‘ present war, ought justly to assure the sympathies 
nations. 


Such are the prin;’i|)Hl l»inos jipoii wliicli w'.* 
the future reorgaiii/.ation of peoples should he iouiided. 
'Fhey are such as to render impossible a return i»f siniiler 
conflicts, aiul to prepare < hij sohition of (ho (m*' monju; 
question, so importatit for tht^ future and the nuit<“rinl 
welfare of al! the hflligererit Slates. 'rhcToforo, in 
laying them Ixdore you, who guide at this tragic hour 
the deslinios of Iho he!lig<>rent nations, wo aro iiepind 
by a swoet hope — -tho hope of sooing (hern acceptod 
and thus of Mooing ondod nt tho f'.irliovi momoni (ho 
terrible struggle that ai)|)ears incnoisitigl y a nsdoss 
massaen?. Iv/ery one nsMjgnises, iuoroo\-»*r, that, on 
the one side and on the other, (ho honour of arms 
is safe. Lend, thondore, your oar to our prayer, accept 
the paternal invitation tliat w*' addnvss (o yon in tho 
name of the Divine Ih'di'cmer, tho I’rinco ot Fonts'. 
Think of your very heavy ro-pon.vi))ility fx'foie (5o'l 
and in<‘n ; upon your rcsolv<'s dt'jn'Jid t^io ropo-o and the 
joy of irmunu'ral)!*' tamilie>, (la^ lit*' of thoii-nmls 
Youths, ill a w'ord, tin' happiiu''S (»f tlie peoj)los to whom 
it is your ahsoluto duty to assure those f)Oon-. May tho 
Lor<^l inspire in you decisii.ms iii accord willi Hi'' nio'-t 
holv will. May Heaven grant that, in dcse’vn.u the 
plaudits of your <'ontcmporar;c'^, you will al'o 

for voursolves the name of jieacemakcr.s amom.; hilnro 
generations. 

As for us, closely imifcd in prayw and penit< ret' wiili 
all faithful souls who sigh for pi'acc, we T>ray that the 
Divine Spirit grant you light and coim.scl. 

The Frosidont of the United States sent tlu' 
following roply to tho Pope ; it was publishod 
on August 30, 1917 ; — 

Every heart that has not boon blinded and hardened 
by this ^rrible war must bo touched by this moving 
appeal of his Holiness the Pope, must feel the dignity 
and force of the humane and generous motives which 
prompted it, and must fervently wish that we might take 
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STARS, ORDERS AND MEDALS OF THE ENTENTE POWERS OFFERED FOR SALE 
IN BERLIN ON BEHALF OF THE GERMAN RED CROSS. 


Iho pal-h of poaco ho so |)orsnasivoly points out. But 
it would bo folly to tako it if it does not in fact load to 
tho goal lio proposes. Our response must be based 
upon tho storu fads and upon nothing els(' ; it is not a 
rnero cessation of arms lie desires ; it is a stable ami 
enduring peace. This agony must not be gone through 
with again, and it must be a matter of very sob<*r 
judgment what will insure us against it. 

His Holiness in substance proposes that we return 
to tho statun quo ante helium^ and that then there can Vie 
a general condonation, ilisarmainent, and a concert of 
nations based upon an nciu'ptance of the prin<*iple of 
arbitration ; that Viy a similar concert freedom of the 
sefls be established ; and that tho territorial claims of 
Franco and Italy, the porplc.xing problems of the 
Balkan States, and the restitution of Poland lie ’eft to 
such conciliatory adjustments as may be possible in tho 
new temper of such a peace, due regard Vjeing paid to 
the aspirations of t lu» peoples whose political fortunes and 
aililiations will be involved. 

It is manifest that no part of this programme can bo 
successfully carried out unless the restitution of tho 
Hiatus quo ante furnishes a firm and satisfactory basis for 
it. The object of this war is to deliver the free peoples 
of tho world from tho menace and the actufl power of n 
vast military establishment controlled by on irrosponsible 
(loverninent, which, having soorotly planned to dominate 
the world, proceeded to carry the plan out without 
regard either to the sacred oldigations of treaty or the 
long-estalilished practices and long-cherished principles 
of international action and honour ; wliioh chose its 
own time for tlie war ; delivered its blow fiercely and 
suddenly ; stopped at no barrier either of law or of 
in wcy ; swept a wdiole continent within the tide of 
blood, not the blood ^f soldiers only, but the blood of 
innocent women and children also and of the helpless 
poor ; and now stands balked but not defeated, the 
enemy of four-fifths of the world. This power is not 
the German people. It is the ruthless master of the 
German people. It is no business of ours how that 
groat people came under its control or submitted to its 
temporary zest, to tho domination of its purpose ; but 
it is our business to see to it that tho history of tho rest 
of tho world is no longer left to its handling. 

To deal with such a power by way ^f peace upon tho 
p’an proposed by his HoUiiosh the Pope would, so far a« 
we can see, involve a recuperation of the strength and 
renewal of the policy ; would make it nec^^^sary to 
create a permanent hostile comVjination of the nations 
against the German people, who are i^ instruments ; 
would result in abandoning the new-born Russia to the 


intrigue, the manifold .sulitle intorferenco, and the certain 
counter-revolution, which would be attempted by all 
the malign influences to which the Gorman Govermnent 
has of late accustoined tlio world. Can peace bo based 
upon a restitution of its power or upon any word of 
honour it could pledge in a treaty of settlement and 
ac(*omm(xlation ? 

Responsible statesmen must now everywhere see, if 
they never saw before, that no peace can rest securely 
upon political or economic restrictionH meant to benetii 
some nations and cripple or embarrass others, upon 
vindictive notion of any sort, or any kind of revonge 
or deliberate injur3% The American people ha\t‘ 
suffered intoleraVile wrongs at the liand.s o» the Imp<^ri*il 
German Government, bill they desire no reprisal ujxm 
the German people, who have themselves sufferiMl nil 
things in thi.s war, which they did not choo.se. Th» y 
believe that peace should rest upon the rights of peoples, 
not tho rights of Governmonta, tho rights of peoples, 
great or small, weak or powerful, their ecpial right, ti) 
freedom and socunty and self-government, and to a 
participation upon fair terms in the economic oppor- 
tunities of the world, the German peoples, of cours('. 
included, if they will accept equality and not sc( k 
domination. 

The test, therefore, of every plan of peace is this : 
Is it bosed^upon the faith of all the peoples involved 
or merely \ipon tho word of an ainbitious and intriguin;: 
Government on tho one hand and of a group of free 
peoples on tho other? This is a test which goes to the root 
of tho mattor ; and it i.s the test which must bo applied. 

The purposes of tho Uj^itod States in this w>r are 
known to the whole world — to every people to whom the 
truth has l)een permitted to come. They do not need 
to be stated again. We seek no material advantage d 
any kind. We believe that tho intolerable wronu' 
done in this war by the furious and brutal power of < he 
Imperial German Government ought to be repaired, 
bub not at the expanse of the sovereignty of any people 
— rather in vindication of the sovereignty both of tho e 
that are weak and of those that are strong Puniti\‘» 
damages, the dismemberment of empires, the estabh-h- 
mont of selfish and exclusive economic leagues, we doom 
inexpedient, and in the end worse than futile, no pror>< ** 
basis for a peace of any kind, least of all for an enduring' 
peace. That must be based upon justice and fairness iu"l 
the common rl{fhts of mankind. 

We cannot take the word of tho present rulers 
Germany ae a guarantee of anything that is to ' 

unless explicitly. supported by such conolueive evideic 
of the will and purpose of the German people themselv^ 
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tvs tho othur |)m»plos of tho world would bo justiflod in 
accepting. Without HUcli»guarantoos, trcatios of nottlo- 
iviont, agroomonU for di.HHrmiimont, oovonants to .sot up 
arbitnitiou in tho plaoo of force, tcrritth'ial adjusl- 
uiaats, reconstitutions of small nations, if made with 
I ho Gorman Oovorninont, no man. no nation, could 
now depend on. Wo must await some; new evidence 
<»f the purposes «)f tho great peoples of the Central 
Empires. God grant it may bo given soon, and in a 
way to restore tho confidem-e of all pej)ph's everywhere 
in tho faith of the nations ainl the possibility of a ef>\i- 
nanted peace. 

The German Iiu])eria1 (Jovornmeut soiit tin* 
following reply, dated from l^erliii on September 
19 : -- 

Hia*r Canlinal, your Eminence lias been good enough, 
with your letter of August '2, to transmit to the Kaisi'r 
and King, my most gracious master, the Note of bis 
Ilolinoss tho Pope, iu whieb hi- Holiness, lilled with 
grief at the diwastatious of the wor'd war, makes nu 
t'rnphatic appeal for peaee to the heads of the belli- 
gerent peoples. 

'the Kai.ser and King has deign'*d to acquaint me 
with your Erninonee’s letter and to entrust the reply 
to me. 

lis Majesty has been folbncing f«»r a eonsiderablc 
lime with high respe<!t and siuc<*re gratitude bis Koli- 
iies.s’.s efforts in a spirit of true impartiality to alleviate 
)is far as possible the sufferings of the war and to hasten 
the end of hostilities. 'Tin* Kaisi'i* sees in the latest 
-tep of his Holiness a fresh proof of his noble and humane 
I’eolings, and eherislies a. lively ih'sire that for tin* henelit 
(•f the entire world the Papal apfa'ul may meet with 
sneeivss. 

The effort of Pope Bem*di<’t XV. to jiave the way 
to an understanding amongst the peoples might the 
inorr* surely reckon on a sympathetic reception ami 
w u)!c-lioarted .siqiport from his Majesty, spring that 
the Kaise.*, since taking oviu* the Goverinnenl, ha> 
regarded it as his principal ami most sacred task to 
preserve the blessings of peace for the (Jerman people 
and the world. In his lirst sp« e di from tie* throm> at 
the opening of the Gennan Hciidistcg on Inne 1H8H, 
the Kaiser promised that love of the German .\rmy and 
his position towanls it shonhl in ver lead him into the 
temptation i to eut short the benefits of pc.ice mi’es- 
war were a noce.ssity forcoil upon us by an attaek on 
I lie empire or its allies. The (h'rnmn Army shun!<l 


''ategnanl peace lor us, and, should pe(u*e in vert helc.ss 
he broken, he in a po.sition to win it with honour. The 
Kaiser has, by liis aets, fulfilled tho promise he then 
made in 2(» years of happy rule, despite provocntion.s 
and temptations. In tho crisis which led to the present 
world-eonflagration his Majesty’s efforts w't're, up to 
the lust moment, directed towards settling the i-onflii^t 
by peaci'ful means. After war had hroki'ii out, against 
his wish ami desire, the Kaiser, in eonjnnction vv'ith 
his high allies, was the first solemnly to declare his 
rea<Hiu*ss to enter into pence negotiations. 

The («<‘rinun poopI(> siipportiul his Majesty in his 
clfieaeioiis desire fur jieai’c. (lerinany sought within 
her initional frontiers fre»* development of her spiritual 
ami inateiial possessions, and ontsido imperial territory 
unhindered eom|)et itioii with nations I'tijoying ecpial 
rights ami equal esteem. 'The IVee play <»f force's in the 
world ill pe'aee'ahle* wrestling with e)nc another wouM 
havei l»*el to tine highest pei’fectiiig of the noblest iminan 
|n's,st*ssions. A disastrous concatenation of events in 
the year MH 1 absolutely broke olT the hopeful eonrsee 
of de'velopnn’iit , and ( rnnsfoi incd Knrope' into a bloody 
battle arena. 

.Vppreciat ii!g tin' importimee* ot the eleclaral ion ol his 
Holiness, tin* Impi'iial < lo\ eininent has not tailed to 
snieinit the suggestions coiitaiin'd in it to earin'sl and 
scrnpnloiis e'xaminal ion. I'he spt'cial nn asnies whie li 
tine ( lovernnn’id has taken, in tin' clonst contact with 
the n'pi(‘scnlati\ «'s of tin' (Sernmn p('opl<*. to di tnss 
and answe'i* tin' (pn*sfions raisrd prove how earnestly 
it desires, in unison {KinkliUKi) with tin* desire ol his 
ffoliin'ss, and with llic peaci' ri'solnfioii ailoplcd by tine 
|{••ichstag on .Inly I'.k to find a practical ha-is for a 
pisl and lasting pcinc. 

I'he Impe'rial tloMinmcnl welcomes with i‘s|)<>cinl 
-vmpathy the leading ideas of the pein-c ,ippcal. in 
whi<-h his Holiness rlearly expri'sse-, his convicticMi 
Hiat. in the future, tine material power of arms mn t he 
.npi'isedcd by lh<‘ taoral power of right. W.- also are 
ronviin-ed that tin* dek body of Imnnm society can only 
he beak'll by tin' foitif>ing moral strength of right. 
Krom this would follow, according to the \ n-w of his 
4loliness, the simiilt aneon-. diminution of the armed 
forces of all State.-., and the institution of ohligatory 
iirhitration in intcrnatiomil dispute-. \\ c share the 
viow of his Holiness that dclinitc rule- and rcrtaiii safe 
gimrils for the simult loieous and rccipiocal limitation of 
ariu'iments on land and sea and in the air, as well a.s 
for the true freedom and community of the high seas. 
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are the things in treating which the new spirit that in 
future should prevail in international relations should 
find its first hopeful expression. The task would 
then immediately arise of deciding international diffe- 
ronces of opinion as they emerge, not by the use of 
armed forces, but by peaceful methods, especially by 
way of arbitration, the great peace-producing effect 
of which we, together with liis Holiness, fully recognize. 
The Imperial Government will, in this respect, support 
every proposal which is compatible with the vital 
interests of the German Empire and people. Germany, 
owing to her geographical situation and her economic 
requirements, has to rcily on peaceful intercourse with 
her neighbours and distant countries. No people, 
therefore, has more reason than the German j)oople to wish 
that, instead of universal hatred and battle, a con- 
ciliatory and fraternal spirit should prevail between the 
nations. 

If the nations, guided by this spirit, will recognize to 
their salvation that the important tiling is to lay more 
stress upon what unites them, than upon what separates 
thorn in their relations, they will also succeed in settling 
individual points of conflict which are still undecided 
in such a way that conditions of existence which will 
bo satisfactory to every nation will be ci'oated, and 
thereby a repetition of the great world -catastrophe would 
appear to be impossible. Only <m this condition can a 
lasting peace be fonndod which will promerte a spiritual 
rapprochement and ai oturii of human . society to economic 
prosperity. 

This serious and sincere conviction encourages our 
confidence that our enemies also may see in the irleas 
submitted for consideration by his Holiness a suitable 
basis for approaching nearer to the preparation of a 
future |>caco under conditions corresponding to the 
spirit of reasonableness and to the position of Europe 
{die Lnge Kuropan). 

Tho King of Havaria Rent the following 
separate reply, dated from Mnnieh on Septtnn- 
her 21 - 

Most holy Father t Ymir HoUtioss, in your Note of 
August 2 of the current year, addressed a soloinii appeal 
to tho heads of the States of the countries at war, witli 
the object of ending tho horrors of this fearful war by 
a just and lasting fieace and of restoring peace to 
the world. Your Hi>liness has sliown me the high 
favour of allowing this deeply significant document to 
reach me also, for whicli I beg to tender my most sincere 
thanks. 

T read the words of your Holiness with the deepest 
♦auotion. In every sentence of this Note, dedicated to 
the preparation of peace, there speaks tho bOrning and 
earnest zeal of your Holiness, a.s the representative of 
the divine Prince of Peace, to rei3tore to siilloring humanity 


the blessings of peace. In this way your Holiness is 
crowning in the noblest mawicr the work wliich your 
Holiness has set before yourself from the first day of 
your pontificate ; namely, by all -embracing fatherly 
lovo and impailiality as far as possible to shorten tlw^ 
hon-ors of this conflict of the peoples and to mitigate 
the Huffeiings of the war. Your Holiness may certainly 
count on the everlasting thanks of all humanity for this 
indefatigable noble work. Every step which your 
Holiness has undertaken for the preparation of a penc«' 
la‘<ting and honourable for all parties has been followed 
with tho most heartfelt sympathy by me and by His 
Majesty the Gorman Kaiser and King of Prussia, and all 
the other German Federal Princes, as by tho wholr 
German people. History prove.s that tho German 
nation, since the founding of the German Empire, Iiun 
had no other and no more eager wish than to ciKiporatc 
in peace and honour in the solution of the highest 
tasks of human culture with all its might, and to dedicat <• 
itself to the unhindered development of its economic 
life. Nothing could lie farther from tho peaco-lovinu 
German nation and its Government in pursuing this 
task, than the thought of an attack on other nations 
and the effort- to extend its territory hy violence. For 
no victory and no gain of territory could in its eyes, 
even in tho most distant degree, eounterhalanco (he 
fearful horrors of a war and the annihilation of ethical 
and ecoinnnical values necessarily connected with i(. 
The policy of the German Kaiser and of fho Imperial 
Government, conducted in entire agreement with the 
German Federal Governments, which always liad in 
view tho preservation and assurance of peace often 
to the very limit of what was compatible wit h Gorman 
intorosts, therefore met alw^ays with the fullest approval 
of the German nation and its chosen royiresontativcs. 
Not until Germany was obliged to consider her very 
existence threatened, when the German nation saw 
itself with its loyal allies attacked on all sides, there 
w'as no other choice but to fight with tho exertion ol 
all its forces for honour, liberty, an(l existence. 

But even during this unexampled w'ar wdiich wns 
forced on us, and which has now been raging for more 
than three years, (he German Government has given 
unequivociiW^roofs ol its readiness for peace, and, 
indeed, quite especially hy tho solemn challenge addressed 
to our enemies in union with our allies as long ago i\< 
the end of the year 1910, to enter on peace negotiation^. 
If this first serious attempt at making an end to tl)f‘ 
horrors of war failed, the responsibility for the fnilure 
falls on our enemies, who entirely refused to consider 
the proposal. All the more earnest are the wivlu's 
which I, as well as the German Kaiser, and oa well as 
tho whole German nation, cheri.sh for the success of the 
step now undditakon by your Holiness, ho that by it a 
lasting peace, honourable for all parties, maybe prepared 
in tho interests of the whole world. I have tho honour 
to sign myself the entirely obedient son of your Holiness. 


CHAPTER CCXXXI. 


• THE THIRD BATTLE OF YPRES (1). 

pRErARATIONS FOR THE COMBINED AlTJED OFFENSIVE AiR AND COUNTER- HaTTERV W'oRK 
'J'he New System of Defence “Pill-Boxes” and (’raters (Jouihi's Fifth Army The 
German Front from the Lys to Steicnstraat — 'I’he French Front — Oreninf; of thi': I^attle 
ON July 31, 1917 Initial Gains - Pilkem Captured St. Julien Pommern Kedoi ht J’he 
Second Army’s Attack — Results of First Day— Bad Weather Further Operations to 
A i (JUST 16 — The Threat to Bens — Hill 70. 


B y the luidJle of July, 1917, th« 
arrangements for the AIHimI advance 
from their left flank, in which British, 
French and Belgian troops were to 
cooperate, were nearing compk'tion. J’he [ire* 
liminary steps which were to prepjvre the way 
for the offensive advance were therefore^ begun. 

The first of these was, as usual, to overwhelm 
the lines to be assaulted by artillery fire. For 
under modern conditions it is impossible for 
infantry to carry by frontal attack the enemy’s 
trenches unless the access to them has been 
cleared of the wire entanglements jjlaced before 
them and his artillery fire has been largely 
diminished. Both these tasks need accurate 
and destructive fire. The modern artillery 
position is not an (^>en one from which the 
gunner lays his gun directly on the target ; it 
is a covered one, defiladed from view, so that 
the gims are not directly exposed to hostile fire. 
Guns in such positions must, to correct their 
fire, know exactly where each projectile falls. 
Forward observing positions on the ground 
may, if circumstances be favourable, do some- 
thing to help the gim -layers. But obviously 
the number of such positions must often be 
relatively small. The coimtrx will not always 
afford sufficient of them, and they are 
liable to be snuffed out by hostile fire. But 
in the aviator modem artillery possesses a 
Coadjutor who is far better than any grotmdling 
Vol. XV.— Part m 
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observer. 3 ’hc man iu th(‘ iW'roplaiK* has a 
purv'iew wliich (Mnliraci^s a wi(l(‘ rang*’ of 
country, and looking dow n on < he liosl ilc guns 
h<* can note th(‘ir [losition, and (*vcn if they arc 
silent nearly always ascc'rtain their cinj)lac(‘- 
^ncntH from various indications which clearly 
disclose them to th(‘ trained ohscrviu'. He can 
watch the fall of the shells from his own side’s 
guns and by wnrt'h'ss telegra[)hy send bivck in- 
formation as to range and defieeti(»n which will 
enable the gnn -layers to correct t heir aim. 

Th\H alone will enable the latter, in the 
words of Sir Douglas Haig, “to carry out 
successfully a methodical and comprehciiHiv'e 
programme.” But iMifore all this can lx‘ 
undertaken, the eiu‘my’s mTO[)lanes must h;* 
mastered to a large extent, so as to allow our 
own fairly fret' jiassage ovt'r the hostile lines. 
This task was suceessfijly aceomplishtsl, and 
80 effective did it make our fire that th«' 
Genuans commenced to draw many of their 
gims back to more retired positions of greater 
safety. And it must Is' rcmt‘mht*r<'d that 
every retirement of this kind rtslnces th< 
efiicacy of the fire of the guns, for they cannot 
80 well act*in support of their infantry from 
thb increased ranges. 

Jyly 25 had been originally selected for 
the assault. To give the opportunity to 
our airm(9u to locate ^exactly the German new 
gun positions and also allow time for our 
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artillery to bring their weapons to closer, and 
therefore more effective, ranges, a delay of 
three days was granted. But vmexpected 
difficulties arose in bringing some of the 
artillery forward, and for some days the 
visibility was so bad as to interfere materially 
with aerial observation. The opening day for 
the infantry was therefore postponed till the 
lUst. During tliis time the enemy was freely 
subjected to raids and to extensive gas attacks. 

On July 27 our airmen engaged till dark in 
very earnest fighting and obtained many 
successes. With a loss to ourselves of only 


railways, and an ammunition depdt wate suc- 
cessfully bpmbed. July 29 was not favourabU? 
to work in the air after 10 a.m., when a severe 
and sudden thxmderatorm prevented furthi^r 
flying. Nevertheless, four German aeroplanes 
were shot down and two others were seen to 
fall out of control. But many of our aviators 
were caught in the storm and six of our machines 
fjuled to return, of wliich foiu* owed their fat(? 
to the weather. The next day there was, 
owing to atmospheric conditions, very little 
work done in the air. Still, on the whole, we 
had accounted for 67 aeroplanes and 20 obser 



I Belgian official photograph. 

BELGIAN ANTI-AIRCRAFT MACHINE-GUNS ON THE DUNES. 


three machines, 15 of the German.s were driven 
headlong to the ground and 16 more were seen 
to descend out of control. During the night 
important railway stations and two aerodromes 
were bombed. During daylight a number of 
bombing raids were carried out and much 
photographic and observing work for the artillery 
accomplished. The aeried combat was continued 
without interruption. Sixteen of the enemy’s 
aeroplanes and two observation ^baHoons were 
destroyed and 14 more driven to the ground out 
of control. On the other hand» 13 9 ! our 
machines failed to come back* During the 
night operations were carried on ‘ behind thfi 
German lines. An aerodrome^ two importcuit 


vation balloons, incurring a loss of 22 of our 
own mcMshines. 

Baids also had been continuously and 
successfully carried on during the period of 
^preliminary bombardment. On July 25 
the German headquarters reported that 
the artillery fire had increased to the greatest 
intensity. Under its cover on the previous 
day four British raids brought in 114 prisoners. 
On the 26th fwther raids at mi^ points 
brought, a ,.c 6 naiderable . number more. 
Against this the Germans could only set ofl the 
capture of a few advanced posts on Infantry 
Hill# east of Monchy. The 20th was marked by 
a successful raid near Armenti4irea apd ‘ ^he 
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capture of La Bai^so Vilie near VVarnolon, in 
which 29 prisoners were taken. , But a counter- 
attack of the Germans against the last named 
point compelled our advanced dt^aehm(*nts tc* 
retire to their old positions. The village wav, 
not definitely captured by us until the forward 
movement of the Slst. On tlu^ 27th and 28th 
there was consitlerable Britisli raiding activity, 
especially around Ypres and in the Hindenburg 
line south of the Searp(>. Near Boeux .‘Kt 
prisoners were e«|jtured. Altogidher in the 
neighbourhood of ^'pr^‘s over 2()(> (ierinam 
prisoners were taken during t he week, July 29 
saw a raid near the B<‘Igiau coast au<l soin<‘ 
patrol encounters m^ar Arras. The. minor 
Operations were slacking f)t‘f t-o make room for 
the great endeavour whiidi was t.(» begin (mi 
J uly 31. 

During the preliminary mctisurcs, careful 
t)bservation was kept on tla; Germans lest 
they should endeavour to withdraw to a rear- 
ward position beforf? the Allies had delivered 
their stroke against their front line. The 
object of the Allied (.\)mnianders was not 
merely to occupy an abandontul position but to 
kill and capture the enemy in it before he e<Hil<l 
ev'a<ie the blow. 

On July 27 it was dis(.‘overcd that he had 
given ui> a portion of liis forward deft‘n(H;s 
opposite the northern end of the Fifth Army^ 
front and beliiiid the Ys(‘rC 'anal, eit her becaus(< 
they afforded but fec^blci shelf from our 
artillery or because he. hnirejl that w<* were 


c.g<iin g»»ing to mox'c (nir armies against him 
British (luards and t^r(*neh trot)pH w(‘re tlu'in'- 
tore ])nsh(Hl forward ov(‘r the I'anal and took 
lirtn hold ot the (Miemy’s lirst lin<^ and its 
support tnMielu‘s on a front of ah(nd. 3,000 yards 
east amd north of Boesingh(‘. M'he (hn-nuin 
i'ounter aittaieks aill tai.iled and om* troops were 
aihle during the night to e()mpl(‘t(‘ 17 hibiges 
over th<' eainad, which i<*n<h‘red it t‘at.sy to 
reinfi>re<» our troops holdifig the newly eon- 
(|uere<l position avml grt'ailly simplified auiy 
tiirtluT aulvaiw'e, ensming the oiisy passavge of 
the canal, which had liitherto hi'cn a fonnidahle 
obstacle. 

The (termim lin(‘s at the section to l>e 
adtaeked viz., from tlu^ valh'y (»f t he bys across 
t he eastern slo[)es of thi> Messines-VVytseha(d.e 
ridge l.o t he Ysit canal, ai.i|istanet' rouglily of ir> 
miles — were mostly constrnct(*d on aw different, 
system from tluwt witli vvhicli oiir troops iiad 
hith<*rt(> liaul to «la‘ai.l. 'PIk* n'snit of th(^ fighting 
during 191f> aind the first six mouths of 1917 
was h<*ld by th«‘ Ga^'inans to prova? tlu^ vuIikt- 
ahility of tlu^ madhod of j>law*ing t heir diig-onts 
for the garrisons of tha* front’ tramadiavs imma*- 
diawtely unala*r thaa ])ara|)<ds. Ona< of two things 
au)iist awut.Iy happt^ned ; a*il ha'r t ha^y wa‘ra< dais- 
troyaMl by the pra‘liminairy airtillery firaa when 
not dtM'p down, or, if tha*y were not, they 
formed matra^ t raips for tlia^ nuui.wha) ofta‘n would 
not eomta out of t ha'in to man thaa pampads anal 
w<aro suhsa*(jua*nf ly taiken prisona*rs. Nothing 
IS moraa e()tnm«)n in thaa ala‘S(*ri[)tia)n of oiir 
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(Wisanlts than the account of some dug-out 
from which part of the garrison came out with 
ha!i(ls up while the rest who did not surrender 
were tlostroyod by bomhij thrown down among 
them. 

The deductions inatlo from their experience 
by the German Commanders were embodied in 
an Army Order published on June 30. It 
began by laying down as a general principle 
that the value of the defences depended largely 
on success of the precautions takeii to cover 
them from observation, especially by the hostile 
aviators. In place of the old system of con- 
tin\ious lines which clearly marked out the 
position, it was hud down that th(‘ ground held 
should be organized in a deep zone ot several 
lines, the most advanced of which was to - be 
broken up into sections with spaces between 
them, rt was to be based on the shell craters 
or other unobtrusi\e cover, affording little 
centres of resistance, in which were ensconced a 
few men with machine-guns.* It was thought 
that these were not so open to view as a trench 
line, and being disposed more or less cheq\jer- 
wise would form a number of points from which 
not only direct but also a flanking fire could be 
brought to bear on hostile troops attempting to 

* III Gerinaii those nre culled 'Prichtc) nCster — 
(M'ater nests. 


penetrate between thorn. Th^so organizations 
might be extended to a depth of a thousand to 
two thousand yards. The front of this portion 
of the German,! position was to be covered by a 
contimious and powerful wire entanglement of 
irregular form, and this was also constructed 
in parts of the line of defence in directions 
more or leas perpendicular to the front, so as 
to check troops breaking through the front 
obstacle and compel them to move in directions 
in which they would be exposed to fire. Any 
existing shelters were to be made use of to 
cover infantry intended to act as supports or 
to be used for counter-attacks. Where no 
shelters were available these troops were to 
find cover in shell craters, woods, and hollows, 
or in any place which would give them cover 
from view. 

^I'he Germans appear at this time to hav(‘ 
made the discovery known in England since th(^ 
War of 1870 that villages were not suitable for 
obstinate defence. They form easily visibh^ 
targets, while their comparatively solid struc- 
tured houses of brick or stone are excellent for 
ensuring the bursts of high explosive shells with 
percussion fuses. The Germans hoped that 
their advanced lino* of defended shell craters 
would serve to split up the Allies' assaults and 
render easy the concentration of counter - 
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TYPHS OF GERMAN CONCRETE DEFENCES. 


lacks against the divided party. But it did 
not constitute their main line of resistance, 
riiis was to be composed of at least three lines 
of continuous trenches roughly about 500 yards 
or somewhat h^ss apart, established whenever 
possible on the reverse slope of the crest line 
occupied by the advanced line. I'he fro?\t of 
the whole of this organization was to be pro- 
tected by a deep and powerful wire e?itangle- 
II lent with intervuvls here and there to allow the 
reserves to come up through them for counter- 
attack. Of the three lines of trenclu^s the first 
\Na.s only provid'd with shelters, shallow in 
cliaracter and at fairly wide intervals, for about 
ene -sixth of the garrison. In the second and 
diird lines the dug-outs were to be more 
mimcrous and much deeper. This threefold 
lirc‘ of trenches formed a strong position for 
die troops holding it and served to cover the 
artillery stationed behind it. ]f thought 
ii' cessary, a second similar position might be 
I ablished still farther back, in case the Germans 
w ere driven out of the first one. This system 
•'1 defence was largely employed in Flanders 
there were fountj scattered along the 
t hroo lines those “ pill-boxes ” wliich formed 
unty for machine-guns and which,, so 
^"'1^ as they were, not destroyed, constituted 
I 'uidable points clilficvlt to be dealt with by 
"'Gantry alone. 

d will be s^n, that the new .system was based 
inly on the idea that it was not well to depend 
"'n a highly organized rigid front line, which 
^^ix rieuce showed was always annihilated by 
^^rt.lleiiy enctplpy a plan which would 


break uj) the at lacking force wlu'ii it. was 
alvancing into s(‘j)ii,ratc.l massi's a.*id IIh^u over- 
whelm these hy counter-attacks of supi'rior 
number bi^forc our troops luid time t(j orgaui/,e 
the position won for dcfeuci'. 

The whole systt'iii was not \'(*ry successful 
aiul the reason is ch'jir. Once t h<* wim cut angle- 
mouts wliich vo\vro(\ tlic Ijni\s of In'ld craters 
were destroyed tlu' littl<' groups in tlu' latter 
weniuiot likely to offer any prolong 'd n'sist ance. 
Numhers give a fiM'ling of coufideiice and tlu' 
small pockets of men w(‘rc oftiai too much 
engrossed with their own safety lo offer the 
determined ri'Hislauco ('xpeetinl of tlM'iii. Mon*- 
ov<'i% the advanced lini* tniops had very litfN* 
cover from fire even if tliey had fair cover from 
view, and a Jieavy shrapnel fire thro\Mi over 
the zone they oeeu|)i(‘d, and which was e<‘i tain 
to be more or k'ss revealed to the Allied 
artillery by tlu* «)l)S(>rving aero])Ian(*s and 
balloons, generally sufliei'd to take the heart 
out of them. 

A large projiortion of thp advanci'd line 
garrison was thiTefore kilh'd or wounded and in 
fact became incapable of great ri'sistance. If 
was a diilicult thing for the CommandrTs of t ie* 
main line to judgi' when to send up n erves to 
counter-attack; when flit*y did tli<*y were 
liable to the heavy losses involved in inosirig 
over oj>eii ground*. If they, did not, tin' arrival 
of the demoralized refug *es from the advaiu ed 
line dal not tend to improve the nvrraf of tfa* 
troops wlio w’itnessed the arrival of the defeated 
units. General Haig’s oh^servation on their 
new methcHl of <leff?nce was that early in the 
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autunm tho (Jermans liml already recogrii/-e<l 
its failure and “ were endeavouring to revert to 
their old praetiee of holding their forward 
positions in strength. ’ It was doomed to 
failure from the first because it assumetl that a 
small part of the infantry would sufli -e to stop 
the assault, whereas it is certain that to b<uit 
off an attack it is absolutely necessary to 
(‘inploy superior rifle-power, whether this be 
obtained from rifles or machine-guns. 



PLAN OF GERMAN DEFENSIVE 
ORGANIZATION 
As carried out in Flanders. 


Tlie assailant to win must drive the enemy 
out of his positi(fii and hold it. Tins can only 
be done by infantry. No matter how great 
the effect of the tvrtillery fire is, there always 
comes a time when the infantry must crown the 
fire -engagement by its own power. This can 
only be done by superior numbers. From first 
to last in all fighting it is, in the larguage of 
Sir Charles Napier/‘the stern determination to 
close with the bayonet ” wliich finall5r settles 
the issue of the fight. The theogy of the 
Germans soimds plausible because if it wore 
successful it would^have been l^s costly in life. 
It was, however, a failure because men are men 


and not automata, and when oiu* troops obtaiin d 
their initial success, tho couiiter-attacks ( i ,> 
rarely strong -enough to stop them. I'ii,. 
assaiilting troops had the advantage of jjist 
blood ami were, to uso a colloqiualism, “ bucked 
up ” by it ; the counter-attacking troops h»i<l to 
retrieve a defeat and wore tlierefore not so 
eager in the fray and were often employed loo 
lat-e to do much good. It requires a very wise 
Commander to feel the pulse of battle so acou 
ra’tely as to be able to seize the exact psycho 
logical moment to pass from the flefensive to I he 
offensive.* 

The sketch given herewith shows tho arrange 
ment of the position for defence tlieoretically. 
It will be observed that not all the shell craters 
were garrisoned. When unoccupied they were 
usually girdled with entanglements of barbed 
wire to render it impossible for the attacking 
troops to find shelter in them. Local supports 
were kept close up, available at once to deal 
with the on-coming assailants. Other rescrvis 
(not shown on the map) were kept farther back, 
llrietly put, the organization was in de|)th to 
allow of repeated counter-attacks, on which t in 
main strength of the defence was to rest. It 
was also intended to hide as much as po.ssible 
from our aviators the position held by distin- 
guishing its front elements as little as possible 
from the aspect of No Man’s Land. 

The “ pi 11 -box,” of which mention luis 
alreatly been made in Chalpters CCIX. 

(X -XXIV., was destined to play a much larger 
part in Flanders than it had in previous op« ra 
tions. Ill a country where water was found 
close to the surface, deep trenches were vt rv 
often imjiossible, and the fianking constructi(^iis 
which M't^re so constantly seen on the ridges 
near the Ancre could not be construfttHl. 
Recourse was therefore liad to the so-called 
pill -box, a structure of concrete (some of 
reinforced concrete), with wide hori7.ontal looji- 
holes, wliich swept the ground to the front e-nd 
to the sides. Of consirlerable thickness on 
sides liable to attack, and with soil drawn up 
almost to the level of ,tho loopholes, they formed 
scarcely visible objects which were difficuH for 
the artillery to hit. Their domefi roofs would 
deflect many shells, and although it was ina 
that a dir^cjt hit from a large shell w ' ukl 
demolish them or sometimes overturn fbeui 
when small, still shells of small calibo 
very little effect on the larger structures. ^ 

• The greatoat exponent of thi« be® 

operation was niidoubtedly the Duke of Wellingt^^^* ^ 
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(5EKMAN CONCRETE “PILL-BOX^* IN FEANDERS. WITH NARROW HORIZONTAL 
LOOP-HOLE GIVING A WIDE FIELD OF FIRF. 


Hut another point militated against tli(?se 
liri'ftions — viz., that ev^t^n tlii^ garrisons of 
the ]arg.:‘r, when expos^ed to reiilly h('n.vv 
artillery, were, when still alive, often terribly 
• UMiioralized by the heavy eoneussions of 
the impinging shells. In the smaller strue- 
Mir(‘s they suffered more tuan in the 
i)igg(^r. '^^rho high explosive shells intiieted 
sueh terrible blows that the garrisons were, 
after a prolonged period of sueeessive liits, so 
nnnerved that they could no longer work their 
macliine-guns and were often found lying about 
vNitli expressionless faces, bleeding from nose 
and eai's. 


'rh(‘ (>lan of one of tlie. larger structures is 
given below. 

In [iraetice. the jiill-boxes were not- found to 
b(^ so impregnable as the (J(>rmans hoped. 
'They W(‘ro often ])ut out of action by artillery 
tire-hind w(‘r<' not \i*ry dillicult to i-apture by 
[larth^s of good marksuK'n, stalking th(‘m and 
keeping up an aceurab^ aud rapid ride-lire on 
the loopholes, while, others worki^l round to t h«* 
rear and bonibi'd through th(‘ l)olt lioles 
proviiled in Hu'ui. Ihit i h<‘y liad to lie takim 
when so placed tliat they flanked the Hritish 
lines of approach as tlu*y stopped the advance 
till this was done. On t h(‘ other hand, wlien t he 
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German counter-attacks came up, the lucurate 
fire of the British infantry constantly told 
with such effect that their fonnations wen; 
dissolved and beaten back Ixdon; they were 
able to close, and this, too, often without, the 
aid of an artillery barrage. 

The German artillery was also reorganized to 
meet the new methods. Numbers of emplace- 
ments were constructed in addition to those 
primarily occupied by^ the guns, to which the 
latter could bo mov^ed during the fighting, or 
which served for batteries brought up from the 
rear. 


The proportions of the various guns employed 
were approximately as follow.s : 


Horse or Tractor Batteries. 
15 crn. howitzers 
21 cm. mortars 
10 (!tU. gURH ... 

12 cm. „ ... 

13 cm. ,, 

15 cm. ,, 

Position Batteries. 


15 cm. ho’vitzors 


... 53 

21 cm. mortars 


... 20 

10 cm. guns ... 


S 

12 cm. ,, 

• 

8 

13 cm. ,, 


3 

15 cm. ,, 

Q Range Batteries. 


... 10 

Howitzers or mortars 


... 25 

Guns ... 


... 75 


Bor 


cent. 

r>’,i 

20 

17 

.3 

{ 

3 


It will be observed how large a proportion of 
the first two categories consists of 15 cm. (r>’9 in.) 
howitzers, which have so often come into notice. 
It fires combined shell, i.e., one which, to some 
ext-ont, plays the part of both shrapnel and high 
explosive common shell. Of the long range 
batteries no such precise details can be given ; 
they wore composed of many descriptions of 
heavy weapons up to those of Iti in. calibre. 

For ecteh 1,000 yards of ftront to be defended 
the High Command should have had at its dis- 
posal ^ average of between five and seven 
batteries for purposes, several of these. 


if possible, being compost'd of heavy guns, and 
holwcen four and six ht'iwy hatit'riws (one or 
two of which, at least, W(»r(' to be long-range 
gun hal((‘ri(‘s), for purj)os(*s oth(*r than that of 
th(‘ liarragt;. ddiis worktsl out at. about om; 
gun to (;v«‘rv 20 yards. Tin* front given to Ihe 
infanlry division (roughly 10, ()()() nu;n) was 
OIK* ol 2,500 to 3,500 yards, or hid w(*cii tlircc and 
four nu'n per yard for active d(‘f(;nsive purjM.Kt's. 

The dnti(‘s of (h'rman artillery were defined 
iw follows when an attack was antieipat(*d : 

( 1 ) ( ’(miiliT lMil n'ry work t liroiij^diont 1 ho pt'rioil of t lio 
iirl illory pn'imrnl ion. 

(2) SnijiiiiK tio' o\ory nif^ht during iho saino jiin'tod on 
roails, railways, cainps, iMc. 

(3) On f ho last night Inil ono hofori' tlu' siijiposod day 
of tho atta< k hoavy tin* of gas sholh on l■('rlain group.s of 
hattorios. 

(4) On llio morning of llio altaok very lioavy counfor- 
proparation firo for half an lioiir (tn tho tronohi'.s whom 
tho attacking troops worn assonddod. 

In the ease of the lighting in Khuidors the 
(h'rman practici; did not- conu* ttp to GtTtnan 
tlieory ; tliey failt'd to hold our hidteries, which 
obtained a distinet snpt'riorify and kept down 
hy their fin; tliat of their opponents. 

In tlie following [lages the (leseri[)tious given 
will show ihe (hTinan system tinder the test 
t)f aetion. 

The total front to he attacluMl hy tht; Allies 
measttred some 15 mif(‘s, and stretched from the 
Hiver hys opposite l)(*nlement northwards to 
Stcousfnud. But tie; whide of this line wi^s 
not etitially strongly attai'ki'd ; the main 
assault was the task tdlotttvl to the Fifth Army 
along the line from the Zilleheke-Zandvoordo 
road to, Boesinghe inelusive. d’his front 
measured seven and a half mih's, and to deal 
*vvith if. General Sir Hubert Gough, who com- 
inanded the Fifth Army, was giv<*n four Anny 
viz., tho XlVth, tho XVllIth, tho 
XlXth and the lind. 
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ftorfi on AnguHt 12, 1870, Sir Hiibort was 
turning 47 years of age. He eaine of a fighting 
family, the most illustrious metnh<^r of whom 
had been Field-Marshal Viscount (Jough, 
the I’eninsular veteran and conqueror of the 
Ihmjab. He himself was the (‘hlesi, son of 



[Official phoUg aph. 

THE KING OF THE BELGIANS AND 
GENERAL GOUGH 


At the entrance of an old German du^^out. 

<ien(‘ral Sir Charles John Stanley Cough, an 
eminent Anglo-Indian soldier who had fought 
in the Sikh War of 1848 0 at tlie desperately 
contested Hatties of ( Jullianwallah and Goojerat, 
and who in the Indian Mbtiny had gained tlu^ 
served in the triMiches before Delhi and 
a.ssistful at the capture of ]aicknow. Subse- 
igiently Sir (diaries Cough had distinguished 
himself in tir* Hhootau Expedition of I8(14“5 
and the Afghan War of 1878-80. Educatreii 
at. Eton, Sir jluliert, like liis brother John, 
adopt4‘d his fath(?r’s jirofession. Having passed 
through Sandhurst, he joined the 16th Lancers 
in 1889. It was natural that, he should be t. 
<nivalryman. His father in the Indian Mutiny 
liad won tlie \^.C. for le*adirig tw'O daring 


cavalry charges and cngag iig in personal 

combat witJh tlie leaders of the rebel horsemen. 

Appropriately enough, Sir Hubert first saw 

servic^ in the field in India, Promoted 
. . • 

("aptain in 1894 he was attached to Brigadier- 
General Gaselee, commanding the 2nd Brigade 
of the 1st Division of the Tirah Field Force 
during the eamjia'gn of 1897-8. Ho was 
]jr<?sent at the capture of the Sampagha and 
Arhanga Passes and in the operations against 
the Kliani Khel Chamkanis and the Afridis 
of the Bazar Valley. 

Wh<*n th(' South African Wur broke out. 
Cough, still a captain, proceeded to the seat 
of war as a Special Service Officer. He took 
part in the actions of Colenso and Spion Koj). 
A few^ days after Buller's failure at the last- 
nam<‘d jmsition, Gough was given the com- 
mand of a rc^girnent of Mounted Infantry. 
Ho fought in the actions of Vaal Kranz, the 
Tiigela Heights, ami Pieter’s Hill. Scouting 
aliead of Dundonald he was one of the first to 
<Miter ^Ladysmith when it was relieved. Sub- 
HCHpHMitly h(^ ac(*om]ianied Buller in his advance 
through Natal. He and his mounted infantry 
were engaged in the actions of Laing’s Nek 
(June 6-9, 1900), and of AHcman’s Nek two 
days later, which led to our forces from Natal 
(niter ing the Transvaal a w'(n>k aft(»r Roberts 
had occupied Jh’otoria. At the beginning of 
1901 Cough's mounted infantry, 280 strong, 
formed j>art of Brigadier -General Dartnell's 
column, one of the live columns operating 
under Frtnich agiUnst Botha in tlie Ea,steru 
Transvaal. Inennisi'd to 600, his regiment in 
the sununer w’as attached to Colonel Bullock’s 
(column. During September ho was ^brought 
back by Gencr^frl 1-iyttelton from Kronstad 
to the Natal frontier at Do Jagor’s Drift. At 
this moment Botha was threatening to make an 
incursion into Natal. 

On September 17, 1901, Gough att/omptod 
to surprise a body of Boers at Blood River 
Poort. When the surprise seemed certain 
to succeed, ho was suddenly attacked by 500 
Boers who had Iain concealed. They galloped 
across the British front, gained open groimd, 
wheeled and charged down upon the flank 
and roar of Gough’s right-hand company. 
Gough lost his guns. Six officers and 38 men 
were killed or wounded, and six other officers 
and 235 men w'ere* taken prisoners, “This,” 
ob.serve.s Mr. Amery in The Times History of 
the War in South Africa,* “ was the first occasion 

•Vol. V., pp. 340~L 
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AMMUNITION GOING UP TO THE GUNS THROUGH THE OLD GERMAN LINES 

IN FLANDERS. 


oil which the HoorH of the Kasteni Traii.svaiU 
uHod their new charging tactics with decisive 

Gough, who hivl been severely wounded in 
the eoiirso of the campaign, was mentioned 
four t lines in disjiatches for his si'rvices and 
n^ccived the Queen’s medal with live and 
King’s medal with two clasps. On returning 
liome ho was appointed ]h*igade-Major of tin* 
1st Gavalry Brigade of the 1st .^Vriny *rj)s at 
Aldershot. In 1904 he became an IiLstructor 
at the Staff College. Two years later (1907) 
ho succeeded to the command of the lOth 
Lancers. In 1911 (./anuary 1) he reet*ived the 
command of the 3rd Cavalry Brigade at the 
Curragh, where he diligently trained his troopt'rs 
for the exigencies of European warfare. His 
name was prominently befoiv the public during 
the Home Rule crisis immediately preceding 
the outbreak of hostilities in August 1914. 

When the Expeditionary Force lauded in 
France Gough was at the hearl of his Brigade. 
During the retreat from Mons lie routed a 
column of German cavalry le^ by the I Wans 
<^f the Prussian Guard. Before the Battle ot 
the Marne ho was given the command of the 
Jr* and 5th Cavalry Brigades. Theneefor- 


ward his jHomofiou was rapid. At the Baitlu 
of Loos the 1st Corps was under liiin and at the 
Battle of tlie Somme lie diri'cted flu* .7tli 
Army, which in May 1917 laid the on (‘runs lasic 
uf assaulting, in I’uiujiany with Allenby's riglit 
wing, the enetay's jiositions round llulh'cuurt . 

(h)Ugh's Fifth Army wtis, in tlu‘ opiM-stiouH 
now under consideration, to h<^ supported hy 
(ieneral IMumer's Sts'ond Anii>'. composed of 
t lu‘ Xth, the IXth and tln' lind .\n/.ae Corps, 
Its task vv^as limited : it- was only to adxaneo 
;i short distance, l)Ut by doing so it would 
shield th«* riglit flank of the Fifth Army, and 
by lengthening tlu‘ liic* attacked hy fh(‘ British, 
wouhl rend< r it nion^ difliiMilt tor tlie en(‘!iiy 
to d(‘tennine w lu'H' the*ma:u l>low was to he 
delivensl. It would wiaikcm tlie art ill ay hi'- 
against the Fift h Army by eansing t he ( leniuins 
to divert part of it to deal with the Seeoml 
Army. 

The ol)j<‘etive of the opening attack was 
intended to be the erest of tlie high ground isivt 
of Ypres, which wmuld form a strong position 
for the flank in suhserpient- operalions and 
woijd cover the bridges over the Steenbeak. 
The French First Army wiis to advance on 
the left ot the BritishT^’ifth Army, and' in close 
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contact with it, thus protecting it from counter- 
attack from the north. This operatioa in- 
volved a prolonged movement over difficult 
country (vnd would involve the capture of the 
whole peninsula lying between the Yser Canal 
and the flooded country of the St. Jansbeek and 
Martje Vaart. The advance of the British 
Fifth and the French First Armies w(w to be by 
a series of bounds from one df^fined line to 
a nother, having regard to the lines of Cermau 
defences and the configuration of the ground. 
The front h(>ld by the French before the 
attack only extemied some five miles from the 
north of Nordschooto to Boesinghc. The 
ground to the north of tliis formed an impassable 
morass which had been made by the Belgians 
as described in Volume TIT., Chapter T^XIII. 
The paved chaussoo of lleninghe-Nordschoote- 
Drie Grachten ran on a bank which kept 
a^bovo the water level. Into this ma^rsh ran 
the Kemmelbeek, the Yperlee, and the Martje 
Vaart. Between Nordschoote and Maison du 
Passeur the hostile lines were a considerable 
distance apart, being separated from ono 
another by ground which was mostly under 
water. ^ At the Maison du Passeur there was 
an outpost on the east side of the Yser Canal, 
(connected with the west bank bv a footbrirlge. 
From this point to Steenstraat the hostile 
trenches were about 200 to 300 yards apart. 
From Steenstrtvat to Boesinghc the canalized 
Yser, running from Ypros, formed the dividing 


line. Here the Germcui trenches, although 
constructed on fairly dry ground, were but 
little above the water level. Hence tlie 

c 

parapets had had to be constructed entirely 
iXH epaulemonts. Nor was it possible to con- 
struct the shot-proof observation stations 
from which to regulate the fire to the front. 
The position wiis, therefore, one which was 
peculiarly liable to surprise. 

Facing the British att^wik the Crown Prince 
Rupprecht had the 4th, 6th Reserve, the 
10th and the 16th Bavarian Divisions, tho 
3rd Guard, the 23rd Division*, and seven others, 
including the 25th (Hessian) Division and tlu^ 
235th. 

During July 30 the weather, which had 
liitherto been fine, broke. After heavy 
thunderstorms in the morning, rain fell almost 
continuously during the day, and at night 
there was still a slight drizzle at intervals.* 
When the troops advanced there was a thick 
mist and an ov^ercast sky which obscured th(‘ 
landscape. At the appointed moment the 
artillery, whicli had died down somewhat, 
redoubled its fury, and a continuous bombard- 
ment vN'as ctirried on over a long stretch of 
country by no means limited to the actiutl 
length attacked. TTie incessant flashes and 
the fire-light from the bursting shells, the 
colomed rockets and flares thrown up by the 

* There was only one fine day between July .30 and 
Au;?U9t 6, and that was misty. 
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BRITISH TROOPS GROSSING A CANAL IN FLANDERS. 


orieiay fevorishly demanding reinforcements, 
gave a pale and flickering illumination over 
the scone. The attack was timed to comnionce 
at ten minutes to four on the morning of 
July 31, but before the troops started a volley 
of oildruihs thermit to set thorn on fire was 
discharged against the first German line, while 
arr accurate artillery barrage covered the 
assaulting infantry. Little difficulty was met 
with in carrying the defended craters, which 
presentiCKl no great obstacle to a determined 
attack. Occasionedly it was found that some 
had been inadvertently passed by, and that 
when our troops had moved on the machine- 
gunners in them would take t^Jo assaulting 
troops in roar, It was r^s a rule neither a long 
nor difficult matter jb'j snuff these out. 

To the north of Ypres French and British 
troops carried the fvhole German first line 
without a check, and then pushed on towards 
the enemy’s second line in accordance with 
orders. At this part of the line the advance 
was complicated, by the Yser Canal which 
had to be pcMsed, But on the 27th, ivs w^e 
have seen^ it had become possible to occupy 
the jfar bank of the canal, and in the next 
two days t]^ French -threw 39 and the 
English 17 biridgea over it, maiiy of them 
under fire* Passing oyer th^^se the French, 
with the and the Welsh regi- 

menti ch theh^^rlght^ hardly hindered by the 
swampy low-lying ground which seriously 
hampered the njaNOff Steenstraat and 


the German first lino with little (litViciilty and 
then moved forward, 'fhe Guards aimed at 
Pilkem and its defence to t he north, t in? Welsli 
regiments ivlvanced against tlu^ south arid 
south-west of t h(^ villag<\ 

The village of Pilkem was a position of 
considiirable strength. Outside it there was a 
^reneli 10 foot wide and 12 feet deep, with solid 
concrete shelters of a very powi'rful kind, wdiih? 
the wreekago of the villagt; had been trans- 
formed by concretes into strong works whi(;h 
afforded considerable shelter (‘ven from heavy 
shells, and in which were collected largi? supplies 
of ammiuiition for the ns(< of the garriso^i. 
South of the village and connected with it 
by trenches were two advanced posts known 
as Gallwitz Farm and MiK-kensen Fann. 
East of Pilkem was another (*alled Zouave 
House. All these points were strongly held 
and heavily fortified and their eaiituro was 

no light task. • 

The garrison of Pilkem consisted of the Guard 
Fusilier n'giment with some other units. All 
three battalions of the Guard Fusiliers were in 
the village— the first in the front line, the 
second in support, and the third m reserve 
behind. They had only been in two days and 
were fresh, forc^most battalions 

were completely cru.shed by our guns and by 
the Welsh attack and offered scarcely any 
’ resistance. The third did little better. Of the 
630 prisoners whom t^e Welshmen look, over 
500 were “ Cockchafers,” the nickname for the 
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Ouard Fusilier Regiment, the remainder coming 
chiefly from the 9th Gronadiersr»and the 3rd 
battalion of the Lehr Regiment, with a few from 
other units. , 

Two Welsh battalions, one of the A\V*lsh 
Fusiliers^ attacked from the south and south- 
west, while another of the Welsh regiment was 
on the right of the Fiisiliors. More to left of 
this attack the British i Guards moved to the 
attack of the defence of Pilkern, springing from 
I he north of the village. The attack was miid«^ 
with ^ great vigour,, and being of a somewhat 
encircling nature, the Germans found tlK‘ 
Welshmen spreading round th(‘ir flank and 
rcjw, thus * threatening their line of retreat . 
Tl io‘ artillery barrage guided tlu) jnen-in tls* 
semi -darkness. At Mackensen Fikrm they cap- 
tured some prisoners and a large ston^ of ammu- 
nition, rockets, V^rey lights, and trench mortars. 
On -the left the Welsh Fusiliers, fighting along 
the south side of the railw'ay line to Thorout, 
f(nuid some resistance but captured thi^ 
“ Zouave House ” and took a few prisoners. 
Hut there was no really serious clieek all the 
way to Pilkern village, wdiich was •itself cap 
I ured without great difficulty. 

TJio actual munber of the Guard Fusiliers in 
action was probably about 2,400 men or a few 
more -and a fifth of its .'strength was talo n. 
'The losses in killed and wounded of such a 
(Tack corps, bent on acting up to its traditions, 
must have berm greater, and probably not more 
t han 500 or 600 of the whole regiment remained 
u[)right at tlie end of the day. It was a viny 
heavy defeat for the Kais(T’s jxds. Th(* 
regimental headquarters also wer<^ eaptunxl, 
but the Colonel and his staff made good their 
escape. 

The British Guards engaged com|>rised 
ji.irts of all tho five regiments composing 
thorn. They went forward, keeping touch with 
their countrymen o^i the right and with the 
French on their loft. Their advance was 
continued without much hindrance, carrying 
lioint after point, including the defences north of 
Pilkern, and capturing 000 prisoners. Thn^o 
lines of Gorman trench positions were taken 
and eventually the line of the Stcenbeok was 
reached. The French hod kept level with our 
men and even gone beyond the zone they had 
been ordered to take, seizing Bixschooto and 
•carrying Kortokeer Inn, which formed tho point 
of junction with tho British troops. The 
Welsh regiments which had taken Pilkern 
pushed oil to the right of the Guards on the 


I 

Steembeek. Tho iufauf ry WiU supported by ^ 
some of our field batteries, which, notwith- 
standing tho dilli-ulty of (lu‘ soddeued 
ground, managed to come up mto line. A 
eouut(a*-attaok in considerable force was mad(‘ 
agiiiist the northern part of the Stcs'uheek liiu' 
ill the forenoon, but it was drivc'ii baijk with 
heavy loss. 

This maiueuvre was (‘vidt'iitly in aeeordauee 
vvil li tli(' idea })re\ iously alluded to, that the 
soul of Germau deh'iiee was to !)<• found in the 
e(niiif (T-attaek alter the assaulting troops liad 
been liroken up in llieir (dlorts to [lusli tlirough 
tim line of defeud(vl craters. Hut the Allies 
had lieen allowed to jx uet i*at(' too far and the 
(kTiuans did not properly carry out t lieir [)lan, 
or, what is more lik(‘ly, e(>uld not persuade 
their troops to do it. 'I’lui (lermaii oflieial 
tVeeouiit of the lighting was that the Ihiglisli 
Army had been repulsiMl, lulding, however, that 
“ after varying and latter tiglits on a large 
sea.le 1h(‘ (‘lUMuy, wlio attacked with supt'rior 
forces many raidvs deep, liad to eonlcMit himself 
wit h tho j)oss«‘ssi(jn of a crater [losition in our 
deleiisive /.one.” This shows tliat on this day 
wo had to deal witJi a German [lositiou of lh(^ 
new styl(‘. From the ease with which our 
tr(.)ops carried it and from t he lailure of most of 
tli(‘ (‘oiinter-olTensives it may not unfairly b(^ 
(l(‘(lueed t hat d.he system was not tlie success 
A tliat had been hoped for. 

The position gain(‘<l by lh(> French on the left 
of the liiKi was not a strong oin^ fr»)m th(^ 
defensivi' point of vi('W, consisting largely cjf 
craters half full of water, any attempt to 
eoiiueet which siinjily r(?sulted in tlie eon- 
struetion of a rivulet of li([uid mud. (^muiiu 
riieaitions to tlu^ rear weio extraordinarily 
difficult, for they hail to |)ass over ground wliieh 
was a liirgo eliess-board of holes, many of t hem 
wide and some of gnsit (h'i)th. • The moil 
liolding the front luid lirought prov i.sioiis lor 
four (lays with tluMii and contrived to male' hot 
cofftHN which with a little wine and brandy and 
the hard foo.i served tTiem to k(M‘p body and 
soul logt‘th(‘r 

r\w Germans kiv^w the ground, knew how 
poor must 1)0 the newly occupied crater position, 
and thouglit, not unnaturally, that, a strong 
flamk attack luiglit turn the French out and 
throw baclatlK^ Allies from the St.*enh(K‘k. A 
division of the ]>russiau Guard was therefon^ 
brought throuiih tlio Forest of Houthulst. 
witfiout being informed that it was being 
taken iii,to action. B(3lieving that it was a 
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« mere practice march the men wont forward. fact that the rain prevented onr troops from 

What was their surprise to learn when they seeing the German movements behind the 

emerged from the wood and could hear the roar ridge, while the same cause stopped our aviators 

of battle And see its smoke that they were now from making their usual reconnaissances and 

to attack. As they neared the point where they spotting for our gims. Thus, beyond a fliihpU^ 

were to deploy their courage began to fail, barrage covering the advance of the infantry, 

gradually the men slowed down and began- to our artillery was not able to render much aissist- 

seok refuge in any available cover. A prisoner anco during the battle, and even^ this not 

taken from this force stated that in his company always,, It was true that our heavy guns 

of about 150 men hardly 50 reached attacking kept under fire the roads along which the 

distance, and of those who did so theonajority enemy’s supports had to come up, Never- 

took refuge in sholl holcs, only a mere handful theloss, these contrived to assemble behind 

being left to attack. A counter-stroke con- this portion of the field iu» 8uchi>munberH, 

ducted in this fashion wiw doomed to failure, moving slowly across the fields, as to accumu 

and the French drove it back with loss and the late a very considerable force for counter- 

capture of some prisoners. attack. 

In the central attack of the Fifth Army the The German resistance was a determined one, 
obstacles in the path of our men were greater especially in front of the Inverness Copse and 

t han on the left. The ground was more cut up, Glencorse Wood, but in both cases the Germans 

the soil was f nearly everywhere water-logged. were ousted from their trenches by Territorials 

The German ‘ defences from Shrewsbury Forest and Highland imits, though not without 

through Inverness Copse and Glencorse Wood strenuous efforts and considerable loss. Nortli 

were strong and protected a good deal from of Glencorse Wood (on the road to Becelaere 

artillery fire by their position. The left flank from Ypres) the arlvance was, however, con- 

was supported by the village of Zandvoorde tinned without waiting for the fall of thes(^ 

and the whole system formed a formidable points, and Westhoek was taken and held for a 

position. It was rendered more so from the time. In Shrewsbury Forest the enemy clung 
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LOOKING TOWARDS INVERNESS 

to tt Htrongly organized work, nor was he (uriiod 
ont of it till the morning of the next day. 

On the left of onr central attack the Hertford- 
shire I'erritorials w'ith other troops of the sam*‘ 
class led the way towards St. Julicni, extending 
the assault of VVelshn\en and Guards against 
Pilkem and the Stoonbeek beyond. The regr- 
ruent pressed gallantly on towards Alberta 
Fanu till it was brought up by an uncut w^ire 
entanglement. Fortunately a tank had acconi- 
paniod the movement and it at piico proceeded to 
flatten out the obstruction and forced the 
enemy in position behind it to fall back on the 
farm itself. Once more th(^ tank came to the 
rescue, and pu^hin^ its way into the farm soon 
induced the garrison to bolt or surrender. 
Sixty prisoners were the result. The Terri- 
torials now foimd the way to St. Julien fairly 
open to them, and, pressing onward with troops 
of other battalions, captimjd the ville-ge. Here 
were several German 6’9*in. howitzers, which 
fell into their hands, and a considerable dump of 
ammunition. The enemy when once he saw^ 
the village was lost turned a heavy artillery 
fire on to it, which, besides damaging the \dllage 
and causing considerable losses to our men, 
blew up an ammunition dump, which did 
^^irihet mischief to the village and its defenders. 


OiJu ufI f lioltn^rKfAi. 

COPSE AND GI.ENCORSE WOOD. 

Inci<l('rilaHy, n good many (l('nnau |)risonors 
were killed aiiid wourid(Hl. 

^ In spite of llic (JcriiuMi baiMi’.gi* the Ih rlfonls 
a-nd tlu‘ hatt jilioiis jissociul-’d with thiMu 
prHSso<l 4 >ii beyond egaiiist anoth«‘r ciuany 
tnaich. In front of this was a eonsidcrahti* 
length of nnent. \\in.‘ plaerMi bnhtw th«‘ treiuTi, 
ill which were numy niaehiiu'-gnns. Pushing 
and entting tln‘ir way, part of the gallant men 
got tiiroiigh and went st raiglit for t hnt hirmaus, 
while others worked roniid tlieir Hanks. 
Finally they captured tlu‘ position. While 
some of th<‘ men, who laid lost nejirly all their 
oflieer'-’, set to work to eoiisolidiile 1 heir holding, 
others went f<*rw’}ird to receive a furtlaT mimbta* 
of (k*rnums who hatl held up t)a‘ir hands in 
token of surrender. •Put tla^ adviinee had 
been, too nij)id and not in snflieiiMit force, the 
flanks wen' ([iiite nnprot(‘eti*d, and some 
machine-guns had even got in rnir of our men. 
The rattle of tlie.se gav^e fresli (*ourage to the 
Germans the lately captured |)ris<)ners rose 
and strngjjled with their caiitors, while the 
party which had tlirowii down its arms in 
foken of surrender Hnatch(‘d them up again 
an^l opened fire. Howevejr, tlicse were soon 
.shot doAvn in sufficient numbers to stop their 
iendeavoVirs, while Hho prisoners who had 
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IHJb THIRD BATTLE OF YPRES : A BIG BATCH OF PRISONERS ON THE WAY 

TO RAIL.HEAD. 


attai/kocl thoir guai'ds wore disposed of by shot 
or bayonet. Hut a still more formidable foe 
had to be dealt with. A considerable counter- 
attack was led against ovu’ gallant men from 
the supporting troops which had been brought 
dp for counter-attack. It v/aA beaten off ; 
but tlie position was untenable, and in the 
attenioon the troops holding it cut their way 
back to St. Julien, thoir retreat being facili- 
tated by troops sent up to help them. This 
xillago had also to be abandoned owing to the 
.severe counter-attacks and heavy artillery fire 
brought against it. But we maintained a 
bridge-head over the Steenbeek, just north of 
the village, which was retaken on August 3, 
with the exception of an insignificant portion 
of the eastern end. The prisoners taken at and 
about St. Julien amounted to over a thousand, 
in addition to which the Guards liad captured 
some six hundred. 

Wliile all this was happening fighting had 
been going on to the south of St. Juhen, on the 
right of the Territorials. Here a number of 
Lancasliire battalions had advanced from tKe 
neighbourhood of Wieltje against the German 
position from Pommern Castle to the south, 
along the Hannebeek brook. The ‘defences 


here were very strong, and had been by no 
means entirely crushed by our artillery fire. 
The ground was extremely cut up, undulating, 
and covered in parts with the remains of woods 
and liberally endowed with concrete defences. 
The niunerous farm houses, or rather thoir 
shattered remains, had been used as bases, 
and on them had been reconstructed very 
powerful redoubts. These were protected by 
extensive wir^ entanglements. In advance of 
these points the Germans had, as usual, had a 
first line of shell craters and light trenches, 
and, as iisual, had been driven out of their) 
by our artillery. But the supporting points of 
this line were still more or loss intact, and it 
was a by no means easy matter to deal with 
them. 

It may here be well to allude especially to 
the work done by the tanks in aiding the 
attack on these defences. The groimd they 
had to traverse could not have been worse. 
Some of them jjot stuck fast in the mud or 
became temporarily embedded in the German 
defences, but not until they had driven well 
beyond the first line, and even then they con- 
tinued to render valuable service to the infantry 
they supported, although they sufteied somii 
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casualties ; but they had immensely aided the 
advance. 

It heA been no light matter td bring thtiiu 
up into the front of action, where they took*up 
their positions for the advance. In “places the 
crews had to pilot them in the darkness. They 
had come through miles of roadside camps 
filled with sleeping men, threading their way in 
and out tlirough long lines of lorries taking 
amrmmition and stores to tlie front. 'I'heir 
progress was not unmarked by incident. One 
tank did not notice some wagons standing on a 
railway siding it had to cross, an<l ])assod 
through the train as though it had been a 
sheet of paper, doing mucli damag(‘. Another 
sliowed its strength in ecpially disconcerting 
fashion. It came upon a lorry ditched at the 
side of the road and tried to pull it out. Chains 
were adjusted, and the. tank heaved slowly on. 
The lorry was emerging from the ooze when a 
sudden jerk showed that the tank had pulhMl 
free the forward axle of the lorry and the 
( ngine, but left the rear half still sticking ! 

But little incidents like these did not in any 
way diminish the ardour of the tankmen or 
ev’en much disturb those upon whom they 
had acted with such vigour. At Plum Farm 


and Apple Villa, and in stronger, more elaborat(.> 
fortified points, like the Frezcniberg, Pommern 
Castle an<l Pommern Hedoulit. the enemy's 
machine-gunners Iidd out wh(‘n (W'crything 
about th(Mu was chaos and death, and pounMl 
volleys of bulhds on our advancing men. 
Platoons and half-platoons attache 1 them in 
detail at a great cost of life, wit hout gaining any 
<*onsiderable suee(‘ss. In sueh eases tlu‘ tanks 
lendercd. as we shell se(\ invaluable aid in 
ihsposmg of obstaeles whieh infantry alone 
could hardly have taekled. and whieh the 
weather liad prev(‘ut('d the artillery from 
<lestroying. 

The eountry over which the Laneashin* 
lads had to advance, starting from Wiell j(‘, 
against a sueees>ion of tr(‘nehes to tla' south 
of St. .lulieu and left of Frez<>nherg. was dotted 
with conerete forts eovering (lerman machine- 
gunners. Many of these had becai destroyed 
by artilkry lire, ])ut many were still left. 

henev(‘r our' line was eh(*eU(‘d by maeliint'- 
gun fire from one of tlaan it had to be taloai 
lu'fore the adxruu'e could |>ro<'(‘(‘d. So the 
attack l)(‘eam<‘ a sueeessjou of pr'tty sir'ges, iu 
which our m<*n had d(‘v<‘lo])(‘d eonsunnnate 
skill and showerl thc! utmost harrlihorKl. S!)rr;e 
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times JLewia gunners would pour in such a 
fire through the loopholes that the Gen nans 
could not hre their machine-guns. ’ At others 
the same result would be obtained by the fire 
of expert marksmen. Then a bomber would 
wriggle up until he reached a point where the 
machine-gun could not hit him, and then throw 
bombs into the pill -box. Or a party would 
contrive to get round to its rear and throw 
bombs through the bolt holes. In this way 
two strong points were taken, even while the 
assaulting men suffered from the enfilade fir<' 
from another fort till this was rushed and over 
a hundred prisoners taken. 

In these conditions the Lancashire men ha I 
gone forward. Nothing stopped them for 
long, though they suffered severely. They 
reached each point of their advance within th<‘ 
lime allotted them, as they went along methodi- 
cally. There were certa in points in the second - 
line trenches, strongly fortified and stoutly 
held, which wore reduced by the first attacking 
froops. Five batteries of German fickl gurxs 
fired upon our men until they worv> within close 
range. But the gunners shot down a' id 

our men went through the guns in perfect 
order just as though on a field day. TIkmi othn* 
Lancasliire men came along and carried on 
the good work, and not only went on to the 
ultimate limit of the general advance biit even 
beyond it. Some wont beyond the Stcenbeek 
as far as Wurst Farm. 

It was not possible to hold these forward 
posts. The Germans concentraUHl a very heavy 
artillery fire against them and counier-atfacks 
in strength developed, so that it was necessary 
to withdraw, but the withdrawal was effected 
fighting every inch of the way. ^s the German 
waves came on these men inflicted casualties on 


them far exceeding their own numbers. 

But the attack had expended its forc(' 
and hail its nofthf^rn flank oxfioscnl beyond 
the Hertfords^ at St. Julien. Against it the 
enemy developed a powerful attack, from his 
accumulated reserves. Preceded by a powerful 
artillery fire the strength employed was sufti- 
cient to drive the Lancashire men back. An 
attack on their right was not so successful. 

At Pommem Castle, which was also attack^'d 
by Lancashire men, the tanks did very woU. 
This strongly built work, with Pommeni 
Redoubt, formed oile system.of defence behind 
the Hannebeek, a little south of Fortuin. 


♦ The ttertfordehire and HerofordHhire regiments were 
Territortals not forming part of an infantry regiment. 


I 

Our men were fighting liard for the castle and • 
suffering loss. The tanks a<l\ancing on the 
I oinmeni group had to cross tliis brook, vv'hich 
hail banks of soft, clinging mud. They 
inov'ed sfoalily on while machine-gun 
hullots rattled on tlvnr h(‘ads and fhviks, 
and anti-tank guns, directed by obscrv'crs 
behind the redoul)f, tried to get a din^'t hit. 
One lank, which had cleaned up tlii^ wreckage 
of a farm, came ujinu rommem ('astie from 
the west, 'riio (Jerman soldi(‘i*H did not like 
the look of tlunr visitor, which was firing hard, 
and fled to fhe cover of the Pommern Redoubt 
beyond. The tank worked its way through tlu' 
Castle, and tla^ occupants of Pommern Redoubt, 
seeing a lank threatening tluMii from the 
rear, ran hack into the CastU*, and actually 
retook it from our iiu'ii. ibil our mc'u fighting 
round about ealled to fht^ tank to h(‘lp them ; 
it came })a(‘k, with the infantry on its flanks, 
au<l made another assault, so that the ciuMuy 
fled again. Pommern Redoubt was attacked 
in th(‘ same way, witli good help from the 
tank. 

The H iglilaink'rs attackivl soniewliat farther 
south than the Lancashire battalions. They 
also had in front of them W(‘ll fortified farms, 
woods, and eoneiete deh'nei's of (‘very kind. 
At one of th(‘se tli(‘ m(‘n holding it in front 
got round liehind, and so broke in. At another 
^he bayonet served the pnipose. ^1 her(^ was 
oiiefarm where t he Scot sncMi got 1 nnwonnded 
prisoners. The Scotsmen still jin'ssc'd on, hut 
eventually, owing t(4 tla^ forward movc'meu^/ 
of tlie Laneashin’ men kniving n gap on their 
right, th('y had to retire before a German 
attack ilelivered against it. However, they 
fought their way n|) to 1 he Kn'/enherg R(>donht, 
coming under a blast of mmdiine gun fire from 
a neighhonring faiin until they captnre(i its 
garri.soii and iheii they went against two oth(‘i* 
German redoubts. 

Two tanks which had been aiding t he advance 
had the misf.irfnne to ^(‘t stuek in soft ground 
near Krezenherg. IbOieving they weiv helpless 
the Germans trif'd to capture tlicin. Imt the 
tanks tunuMl all th(‘ir guns on th(^ line ot 
grey fignnvs moving towards them, and, 
Scottish infantry coming up, the eomhiiuMl 
effect of cold Ht(a‘l and fire heat haek the 
enemy. 'Hiuks more than onee were brought 
ti) a standstill on such ground,, and on s(*veral 
occasions tlieir crews bronglit out the maehine- 
guna into thccopen and used them against the 
enemy. • » 

4 ; ... '■ 
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A SCENE ON CAPTURED GROUND NEAR HOOGE. 


'rhe Scottish troops below the Langemarck- 
7oniieboke road were attacked in the after- 
noon and their line of iwlvanced posts gradually 
withdrew. At six o'clock, after a furious 
inacliine-gun fire, the enemy slightly pene- 
trated the line, driving the Scots back a 
Inindred yards ; but a body of the Cameron 
Highlanders came up and the sight of the new 
):icn made the (tennans hesitate. Then the 
('amerons went for them shouting. The Ger- 
mans did not wait for the shock and fled 
back before it reached them. The Highlanders 
advanced again and the whok? force once more 
occupied the line from which they had fallen 
l)ack. 

The troops attacking towards Hooge and 

cstlv>ek had to deal with a strong point 
known as Stirling Castle, formed of massive 
concrete works ereettni on the ruins of a stately 
( bateau. The trenches in front of it were token 
by Scottish and North English troops, and 
('ventually the castle itself was captured by 
Man Chesters and Royal Scots. Against it a 
povvcHul counter-attack was deli vefred, chiefly 
by young German troops, who fought well. » 

The capture of Hooge and the trenches round 
Hie chateau did not prove a very difficult task, 
as the artillery had bonjbarded them out of 


existence. But the garrisons hod retreated 
into a chain of strong posts on the east side of 
Bellewaarde Lolce. It took the Sherwood 
Foresters and Northamptons some time to 
master these, but in less than an hour the Gei - 
man slipi>ort trench had been captured and 
there our troops established themselves. The 
position, however, was difijcult. Owing lo 
the weather there was not sufficient artillery 
support, and our men, therefore, did the 
correct thing, ^and dug themselves in and occu- 
pied shell craters. The Germans recaptured 
a part of the ground we had taken, by Claphain 
Junction and Inverness Copse, and thus 
secured for a time the Oenhan line running 
btwjk by WevSthoek. 

North of this part of the field the troops 
concemed in this central attack had also 
severe fighting. They had the serious obstacle' 
of the Bellewaarde Lake and also some woods, 
of which part were standing, to go through 
before getting, at the Germans on the Westhoc!< 
ridge. Here the Sherwood Foresters and tb' 
Northamptons di^ good Service. There was s 
good deal of actvtal hand to hand fighiing, fo^ 
the; nature of the ground allowed the assauRiiig 
troops to get rapidly up to their oppcMicbts’ 
positions. The Northamptons drove the Gei j^ 
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mans’ out of one trench with their bayonets, 
taking nearly 100 prisoners, whijo 40 mort* 
were eaptured when a concrete fort, built on 
the remains of a country house, fell jnto their 
hands. A similar erection when stormed by 
the Northamptons yielded 40 more (Jerman 
soldiers who preferred captivity to dealli. 

Connecting these troops with the Scottish 
moving against Frezenberg were men from thi^ 
Fnglish Midland Counties, and tliese weri‘ 
sent a.gain8t the railway embankment running 
towards Roulers wliieh had been made into a 
formidable work by means of concrete machiiK'- 
gun emplacements. They made a considerable 
mivance, and while their right, joining on to 
the Sherwood Foresters and Northamptons, 
moved on with then\ in the direction of West* 
hoek their left kept conntHition with the Scottish 
troops marching on Frezenberg, The railway 
bank was taken. 4'he left of this attack bar! a 
more difficult task after the first phase, when it 
was continued against Westhoek. Sieben Housii 
proved to bo a serious obstacle, a heavy mass 
of concrete powerfully armed with machine- 
guns. Hut the British managed to surround 
it and the fire they brought to bear from 


I 

rifles, machine-guns, and lH)ml)s, convinced * 
the garrison that further l•(‘sistance was 

inexpedient. Korly liv<^ me!i surren<lei*ed, 
and besid<‘s these tls'ie wt're many kille<l atid 
w ounded. 

A further advance by tla* Hritish to the 
outskirts of the \ ilhige of Westho(‘k was now 
mad(‘. In the laltta* there was a strong p()int 
round what had been a public-hous(‘, now 
eonerete eov<M'ed ; this was carri(‘d and 10 
|»rison(‘rs takc'u. It was not, howev(‘r, found 
possib!<‘ to <lo moi-e than cling to the older 
skirts of tla* \ illag(‘, and th(‘ uumi had t(» Ik' 
I'onteid with holding a line of slu'll crateis 
half fillcil with water. Here tln'y wt're se\'erely 
handled l)y the (Icrman artillery and by st'vi'ial 
eouider-attacks. A\'hen day broke tin* (b'rmans 
wert^ siH'u to b(‘ assem})]ing for fii'sli counter- 
attack, this tina* in force. They wen' seen 
emerging from Folygon W'ood while others 
were obsi'rved moving down from Zoniu'beke. 
The great attack was delayt'd till after t\No 
o'clock in tlie afternoon although a (U'rtain 
amount of artilk'ry lire had been i)revi(aisly 
brought to bear on the British infantry. For 
some unex|)la.in('d n'ason onr rrtillery did not 
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l>egin the barrage till after the commencement 
of the counter-stroke, and thus the infantry 
was left to its own resources. But with the 
help of machine-gims our men maue^ged to 
‘^rush it, as they did subsequent attempts. But 
in these our guns took part. 

The attacks of the Germans from Frezenberg 
down to Westhoek were stopped. But as. has 
boon already mentioned they had managed to 
cling on to Clapham Junction and Inverness 
Copse, which, with the village of Westhoek, 
still formed a barrier to our further ad- 
vance. 

The men who attacked over ground to the 
east of Zillebeke had a rough time. It W'as 
almost pitch dark, for daybreak was dull, 
when tliey w^ent forward, and because of 
this fact and the nature of the ground, the 
troops lost order. Moreover, the barrage, 
doubtless regulated by time, went ahead 
of them, so that they >iad to struggle onward 
unsupported by its fire, while the Germans 
took them in front and on their flanks. . Two 
lines of trenches wore captured without much 
difficulty as far as the enemy w’aa concermnl, 
about 80 prisoners being taken in them, but 
with enormous difficulty on account of the 


ground. The men, loaded with packs 
and rifles ^nd often carrying sandbags and 
shovels, slipped continually into the frequent 
shell craters, which were full of mud, water, 
and wire. Some stopped to help their com- 
rades, but were dragged in by them. It took 
themi three-quarters of an hour to get over two 
hnes of almost abandoned trenches, whole 
platoons getting stuck in them or slipping back 
when they tried to climb out. Thus it was 
that two and a half hours were taken to get 
to the second objective in Sanctuary Wood, 
and the enemy’s riflemen who had been firing 
at close range then ran back. 

The Menin road from Ypres runs through the 
high ground and the Wood. It was here that 
the hardest time came for our troops because 
of the machine-gun fire which struck them in 
front and on the flanks from positions which 
could only be located imperfectly by the fire 
emanating from them. There was a tunnel 
under the Menin Road. An officer sent up by 
the Brigadier to ascertain the exact position, 
gathered together a number of men and foimd 
the western end of it. He captured the only 
Germans whom he found there, four in number, 
and as the eastern end of the tunnel had 
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alrecKly been cleared the whole was now in our 
possession. 

The tanks had a hard task in the wooded 
tracts on both sides of the Ypres-Moijin roaJ. 
Tn the largest of these patches the trees were 
still thick and it was defended by numerous 
machine guns. When the tanks and infantry, 
having captured the German redoubt in front 
of it, advanced on both sides they wore 
received by a heavy fire. Although this patch 
and another fragment of woodland near it were 
oeyond the line now taken up by oiu* troops, it 
was undesirable to leave them in the hands of 
the Germans, to whom they afforded shelter 
for counter-assaults. The tanks, therefore, 
went on, and searched out its hidden de- 
fences with their guns. Before the Gorman 
artillery put the tanks out of action by direct 
hits the woods were full of dead and wounded 
Gormans, and prisoners stated that the casual- 
ties had beeit very severe. 

Severe fighting had been going on all day on 
the right of the British attack past Hollebeke, 
and over the groimd between Oosttaverne and 
Warneton. Here the Second Army was taking 
part in the struggle, Opposite Hollebeke the 
assault was made by English county troops. 
In the darkness it was impossible to locate 
accurately all the craters occupied by the 
German machine-gunners ; some of these lay 
quiet, and when our troops had posst^d by 
o])ened fire on their rear. But they were 
discovered soon after daylight broke and were 
appropriately dealt with. 

The ruinri of Hollebeke w’ere full of concrete- 
covered strongholds held by the Germans, who, 
liowever, offered very little rt;9i8tance. Without 
much difficulty our men bombefl them out, 
and then proceeded to capture the railway 
that ran by the Comines Canal and down from 
Battle Wood—this had been strongly fortified 
with many concrete* posts. But these too 
were stalked by some Middlesex bombers, ami 
captured, and. the ground north of the bend of 
the Ypree-Comines Canal and east of Battle 
Wood secured. Below Hollebeke there were 
two streams, the Rooaebeek and the Wambeek, 
divided by a spur on which Oosttaverne is 
situated. ' Against the winded spurs between 
these two streams , the Australians advanced 
with the ^ew' Zealandere on their right. The 
former after a veiy severe struggle made good 
a consideriil^e' ^vanca. ^La Ba^^ Ville wasr 
ftlso captured by the New Zealanders as the 
*^ult of smairt fighting. 


No further advance was attempted on this * 
wing ; it was intended by Sir Douglas Haig to 
be more in the nature of a demonstration. 

During the night of the 31st and the next 
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A MUDDY ROAD. 


following days the enemy delivered many 
counter-attacks, some pressed with great 
vigour, others without any serious idTort. His 
main omleav'ours were marie witha \'iew to dis- 
lodge our troojjs from the eommanding groimd 
nortli of the Menin road stn'tehing up to the 
Steenbeek ; especially did he seek to r(M*over 
his second line system bi‘tweeu iMvzi'iiborg 
and St. Julieii. Hut his attempts were made 
entirely in vain, the siHe sue(*oss being onr 
withdrawal from St. Julien, as already alluded to 
(ante p. 342). 

The .U-sciil)tiim of the first day's fiKhtint; 
would bo iiieoiuploto without soiuo uecouilt 
of tho work of our airinon. W’o have soon Ihal 
the woathor Jiad put u stop to ofl'octivi' rooon- 
naissance and to obsorvatioii of tlio rosult of 
our artillery fii-o. But Hiis di.I'not prevent 
our gallant aviators from roriiloring excellent, 
if more limited, services in the precedin« 
fighting miTl during the-battlo. Tho following is 




A GERMAN AEROPLANE BROUGHT 

(extracted from The Daily Tele<jrnph of 
August 3 : 

Thoso airmen of ours attacked the Uennari troops on 
the march and scattered them, dropped bombs on tlieir 
camp^ and tterodromes, flying so low* that their wheels 
skirted the j^rass, and wore seldom tnbro than a few 
yards above the tree -tops. The narrative of one man 
'begins with his flight over the enemy's country, crossing 
canals and roodt^ as low as 30 feet, until ho came to a 
tterrnan aerodrome. The men there paid no nttontion, 
t iiinking this low flier was one of theirs, until a bomb 
fell on the first shod. Then they ran in all directions 
panio stricken. The English pilot skimmed round. to 
the other side of tho ijhod and played his machine-gun 
through tho open doors, then soared a little and gave 
tho second shod a bomb. He flew round and released 
a bomb for tho third shed, but failed with tho fourth, 
because the handle did not act quickly onough. 8o he 
spilt his bomb between the shod and a railway train 
standing still there. By this time a German machine* 
gun had got to work upon him, but ,)ie swooped right 
down upon it, scattering the gunners with a burst of 
bullets, and flew across tho sheds again, firing into them 
at 20 foot. His ammunition drum was exhausted, and 
he went up to a cloud to change, and then came down 
actually to the ground, tripping across the grass on 
dancing wheels, and firing into the sheds where th> 
mechanics were cowering. 

Then he tired of this aerodrome and flew off, overtaking 
two German officers on horses. He dived at them and 
the horses bolted, lie came upon a ^column of 200 
troops on the march, and swooped above their head.s 
with a stream of bullets until they ran into hedges^and 
ditches. He was using dt lot of ammunition, and wont 
up into a cloud to fix another drum. Two C^nnan 
aeroplanes came up to search for him, and he flew to 
meet them and drove one down so that it crashed to 
earth. Oormnn soldiers gflfwhered ro\md it* and our 
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DOWN BY OUR FIRE IN FLANDERS. 

fellow came down to them and fired into their crowd. 
A little lower he flow over a passenger t rain and patteicd 
hullcts through its windows, and then, having no mon 
ammunition, went home. 

Another pilot went up in a rainstorm. He saw a 
German motor-car with two officers and gave chaK*-. 
He saw it turn into side roads, and followed. Then he 
came low and used his machiiie-g\m. One of tie* 
oflic?erH fired an automatic pistol at him, so our hoy 
thought (hat a good chaUengo and, leaving go of lii< 
machine-gun, pulled out his own revolver, and there w»h 
the strangest duel l^etween a boy in the air and a man 
in a car. Tho aeroplane was 50 feet high then, but 
dropjjed to 20 just as the car pulled up outside a house. 
The young }j11c^ shot past, but turned and saw the body 
of one officer being dragged indoors. He swooped over 
the house and fired his machine-gun into it, ami then 
sent a Vorey light into tho car, hoping to sot it on fire. 
Presently he was attacked by a. bombardment from 
machine-guns, “Archies,” and light rockets, so he ro"<‘ 
high and took cover in the clouds. But it was not (lie 
last episode of his day out. He saw some infantry cross - 
ing a wooden bridge and dived at them with ra|»id 
bursts of machine 'gun fire. They ran like rabbits 
from a shot-gun, and when ho came round again he Ma^^ 
four or five dead lying on tho bridge. From tho ditebo- 
men fired at him with rifles, so he stooped low and strafed 
tliein, and then wont homo quite pleased with^hims-eH. 

Tho wotttlier during the first four days of 
August was extremely bad, rain coming down 
without a stop during the whole period. The 
condition of thte ground which our men hel<l 
was almost iinendurably bad. The \wh()in 
surface of the ground became one vast quag 
mire, impassable except by a few 
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<Ui(ined tracks swept by artillery fire. To 
move on these was dangerous, to leave them 
iiK^aiit very often death by suffocation in 
the mud. In those circuriLstances no general * 
offensive was possible, and the Jiritish Com- 
iiiiinder-in-Chief had to wait till the grounrl 
dried before he could go on with large-scali^ 
o|) 0 rations. To this unfortunate fact was <lu(* 
the failure to secure what might have been a 
very important victory. As at Arras, th(‘ 
delay caused by the weather was of enormous 
advantage to the Cermans. Their troops had 
time to recover from the effects of defeat: 
tliey were able to bring up fresh men, more 
guns and much ammunition to n'phvce the 
wear and tear of the fighting. 

But our men wei’e still able to do something, 
and their energies wei’c directed to st ?('ngth(‘n 
the line they had captured an<l to a few small 
tactical successes to imjrrove it. Thus we 
retook St. Julien on August 3, and so con- 
nected our line below it with our line on the 
Steenbeek farther north. A week later West 
ho k was completely ci ptured. Thi^ Krei\ch, too. 
captured a number of fortified liouses lying in 
fi’ont of their position near KortekfHM* Cabaret . 

On the whole, the results were satisfacfor\ . 
The depth of our advance was between thret' 
thousand and four thousand yards T hi^ hilth 


Army hunt had car'ricd thi‘ (lerinan front lino • 
south of Wc.sthovdv. At this \ illage they ladd 
only tlu^ outsUiits. Hut otlicrwisc they had 
won th(‘ wliole ridge aimed at. and 1 1ms jrre- 
vented th(‘ enemy (>\ (‘i looking tla‘ N pres 
jrlain. Nor’th ol (las tlie ta*rman s(‘cond liru^ 
had been taken as far as St. .luliiai ; Ireyond 
this t h<‘y ha<l pa^st'd tliroiigh I he (Herman 
si'cond line and ladd the line of the St(‘enb«'('k 
to tlu‘ French right a( Koitokeer Cabaiel. 

'riie I'd’cnch ha,d biMMi e(|iailly sncccssfni, 
their adxancc had been rapi<lly carried out, 
atrd with slight krss. (I(‘rman ]>iisonei‘s to llu' 
rmmb(‘r of (>,100, including 133 olhecMS, had 
beiMi talu'u by us alone, with gnus and much 
o(h(M' booty. d\) this our Allies had added 
more. 

\\'t‘ had ta.k(‘u e\ru*tly wha.t w(' aiirc'd a( , and 
I he result confirmed what, the lighting on (ho 
Sommi' and tla^ Arrcrr', at \ imy and Mcssin<‘s 
had already showrr viz., that therr* was iro 
position which thr* (li'rrnrrrrs chose* to hold atrd 
fortify which orrr’ rrren coirld not take, ('viar by 
frontal attack, wh(‘u the' gmrs had exeM’ciseMl 
their fitll pe>we‘r in the ])r‘e‘par’atory sirtge* ert the* 
battle. 

ddre' ({('rmaus had foirght we'll, mid this must 
be' lar’ge'Iy attr'ibirte'd to tlu'ir* iron discipline*. 

Hirt I he'r’e* e*au l>e no elorrbt that ;i.t the* o|)(‘uing 
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of tho battle many were in a state which was 
not conducive to hard fighting, as the following 
extracts from the diary of a well-educated 
prisoner of the 4r)5th Infantry Regiment show. 
On Monday, July 30, twenty-four hours before 
the advance, he wrote : 

At last w'o arrivtul in the s(K*ond lino. Scnrcoly had 
wo j^ot in, about half ])ast six in Iho inorning, when a 
ni'iddonin^ drtnnfiro was opotiod by tho Efipflish. An 
airm in had observed the inoveinent in our trench. 
The worst of it was that our artillery perpetually fired 
short. One j^iin fired into our trench continually. 


fire on the roadn. The l)arrage prior to the attac k 
absolutely prevented the Gemtans from manning theii 
trenches, ^nd they had to remain in their dug-out-, 
whore our men found them. Four non-commisaionf*! 
^officers of the Lehr Uegiment, who had served fn.m th.^ 
beginni«)g of the war, have admitted that the Briti^ll 
bombardment before and during the attack was the 
worst they luul over had to endure. While the majority 
of tho prisoners are still extremely bitter against then- 
own gunners for not giving them better support, many 
of them realize that it was not due to lack of desire but 
to opposition which they could not overcome. 

I’he experience of the crow of the seventh battery ot 
one field artillery r(‘giinent, which was sent up to take 
over four lVn near St. Julien on the Sunday night 
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What a disgrace to be compelled to sit still in the tniddic 
of our own artillery fire f ivlany of my company have 
cleared out or have never come into the lino at all. 
'The only sergeant left in the irompany has reported sick. 
Everybody does his utmost to get out of the way. 
The rations will last till to-morrow morning, Imt food 
and coffee cannot, of course, be wanned up in tho midst 
of all this artillery. When there is nothing left to eat 
I shall go back on my own responsibility. 

On the same day another soldier wrote' ; “We have 
tVie same filth and drill until we are crazy. Every 
morning I have a painter’s breakfast. You know what 
that is, surely. It is a cigarette and coffee.” 

A German corporal of the 29th Machine-gun Marksman 
Detaohmimt wrote in an unposted letter : “ Matters 

have come to such a pass that our artillery moves 
forward in the night and lets loose some thousands of 
gas shells and retires befor) the dawn.” 

Prisoners from tho region of St.- Julien nyide a 
number of interesting statemonts about the complotenesH 
of our barrage. No food, water, or munitions, they 
said, reached the front line <or throe days*owing to our 


before tho attack, is worth noting, 'rhey found all il»‘‘ 
ammunition buried in the earth, and our shells droppiea 
all round the gun pits. They took cover in sonic 
I'oncrete dug-outs, where our infantry found them, entl 
tho battery in question was unable to fire a single shell 
from the time the crew reached the position until they 
and their guns were captured. 

The quality of the fare served to the German irooi’s 
at present is shown by tho following scale of ratic n;- 
of one battalion in the Sixth Bavarian Reserve Kegimcni : 
Breakfast, coffee and dry bread ; mid-day, 6no litre ot 
soup with boiled or cold tinned meat, no potatoes am I 
no vegetables ; evening, dry bread and cheese, cr 
bread and butter, or bread and jam. Tltey also ha\ e a 
drink of brandy now and then. The daily bread ratten 
was 760 grammes, and the bread was of poor quality- 
The meat was served in generous slices. The same fare 
was served in thetront line trenches when it was possibh' ^ 
to bring it up, save that an additional quantity of chet p 
was substituted for the soup. The men received 
cigarettes and two cigars doily and about 26 grammes nf 
tobacco a month. A captured officer of the 
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Division thought our men more cheerful ami “widn- 
awake ” than the German troops, who aro “ n<jw very 
tired of the war and who iiavo by no means the same 
enthusiasm that they had even a year ago.” * 

On Saturday, August 4, in siyto of Aie wot 
and stomiy weather, the Fi*ench and Hritish 
continued to progress. Anthoine’s troops 
pushed east of Kortekeer Cabaret and oeeupit'd 
a couple of farms west of the road from Steon- 
straat to Woumen. Meantime (Jougirs l<4t 
established some more j)osts across the Steen- 
boek stream between St. Julien and the road 
from Pilkem to Langemarck, Coiigh's next 
objective. In the aftcniooii the rain, which 
had had such untoward consequences on th(‘ 
Allied operations, dimini^^hed to titful showers. 
At ii’ghtfall it vanished in a drizzle. 

Anticipating that the cesstition of the lain 
preluded tine weather, during wiiich the ground 
would dry and the Allies be able to resume 
their advance, Sixt von Armin prom|>tly <Mmnt(‘r 
attacked. At 11 p.m. a large number of his 
batteries concentrated their fire on the ruins 
of Hollobcke, and for six hours a delug<‘ of gas 
and other shells descended on the steaming 
tangle of shattered buildings. To mask his 
intentions, the hotnbardment extemled from 
the YpreS'Comines Canal to Messines. Al)oiit 
f) a.m. on Sunday, August 5, rockets went up 
from Ilollebeke signalling that the enemy was 
advancing along the western bank of the canj]|l. 
So murky, however, was the atmos|)here that 
the stars from the rockets (lo not seem to have 
been perceived by our gunners. At all events, 
detachments of the German 207th Division, 
which had been badly punished at Hullecourt, 
got ahead of our barrage and, slipping and stag- 
gering through the mud, entered the village*, 
and our garrison liad to reth*(‘. 

The autumn sun shone fitfully, drawing 
up mist from the soppy, blood-stained gnaind. 
Prepa.rations were mtule for a counter-attack. 
The morning mist had become a nuvlod(^rous 
fog which was tom into wisps by the 
torrents of bursting shells dischaiged at 
Hollebcke by our guns. Headed by their 
officers, the British on receiving the order 
•barged forward. Tliere was a brief struggle 
and the ruim were again ours. Some German 
prisoners were captured. When in the evening 
Sixt von Annin launched a second attack, 
it was brought to a standstill by the British^ 
artillery. An aesaulfon our positions af 
Weethoek, on August 5, met with the same 

• ♦ .jHominy August 8. 


fate. In the coui-se of the day fivn^ Gerpian 
aeroplanes had l)een ]mt out of action and 
three others drivi'u d(A\n out of control. Only 
one of our machiiu's uas r(*porti'd to be missing. 

August T) was the first day of the fourth 
year of the war. In an Army ()nh*r Sir 
Douglas Haig, with the rccM'ut battles of Ari'as- 
\ iuiy, Messiiu's and ^'prcs in his mind, \’oic('d 
the f(‘elings of his men. 

” 'ro-day," he said, ’ we ejH cr 1 he fourt h year 
of war with a firm confidenet bas(‘d on what \\(' 
and our gallant Allii's l.av’c already (1 oim\ 
'I’his reet)llect ion of the past thi’e<* years can 
leave* no doul)t in our minds that tlu* British 
Armies in France* and the* \\()rk(*rs in tlu^ 
l*hn|)ii’t*, u|)e)n whom they de‘])enel, h.ave the^ 
j)ower and will te) ce)mplct(' the* task which they 
have uneU'rtake'ii, anel that they will continue 
it until the‘ir lal)e)tirs are* cro\Mie*d by certain an<l 
eiethhtc victoiy." 

'Phe* te*i‘se* and contiele‘nl we)i’els of Sir Deaiglas 
m;,y lu^ contrr.ste-d with the more boastful 
languages of the* folle)wing tel(*gram se*nt by 
Hinde*nburg to the* (J(*rman ChaiUM'llor e)n tla* 
same^ day : 

At ttn> he^imiiag of the* fourtli war yoar I y(mi 

t'xfcllancy, looking' hack oi> a litac tall ol ia<'< iiiparnhic 
act»i<*V(*iiiciilH by tlu nation, the Army, amt ttm hUa't . 
wittj <l'‘C|) ^ratilmh' for all tin' su< riticcH madei for the 
protection amt hononr <.f the Fatlicrhimt. 'Hmso 
sacrificcs, \vlii(-li <-annot lx* appr.'ciatcct cnou>;li, havn 
not Ix'cn in vain. Firmly consoliilalcd in tlec intiTior 
and unsliakcn on all tlm ftontr., (Icrmany l>rave«s the 
ox.ispm-anxt tlirnsls of her old and new cncmi.-<. Tlic 
German Armv is li^htitij' far in tla* encmyVs country 
amt is marclnn« witli unbroken stre.-th to new snree.Kes. 
It cnteiM the fourth year of wmr supportcil l)y .•ontntence 

Hrm «is a rock that onr home .spirit of mnon and 
perseverance wnll renmin alive, whieh i.s the ^murantee 
of victory and honourable peace to our nation. 

Tho (lerman he*ro forgot to ob.se*rve that most 
of ‘‘ the ine’omptueible* ae’hie'x e*me*nts of the^ 

natiot., Ar.ny nn.l Kl.-t Il.a 

result of lu.'lho.l.s tvliicl. laul disgrnced th.-.u 
for I’.ll tiiiii*. aial tliat aiiotlicr was llio “ itR-oni- 
,„„abl.O- ualtuv of •'tla- strr.lrtja- rOroaf' 
of Hiial. rd.urt; wla u h<' la’d b.s a forrod bark 

by Hrilisb troops.^ 

August <) and 7, apart fn m aitillrry and 
arroplanr artivitirs, wr.c iu l•'laudrrs uu 
rvrniful. Urnsc wbitr fogsluou.k .l Ibr surla. r 
of the ground aud it was uot till tbo aftrr. 
„ooa ..f tbr 71h that, il was pirtrr.l by tbr 
suit's ravs. 'I'bat day our arropliMKS, our 
of wfuch wita lost, flow lb .uiirs brbiud tbr 
(iennan liuaa. boiubiug railways, ridings and 
trains Heavy rain again fell on the 8tb, when 
• the I'-ronob progressed nort b west of Hixsrbootr, 
n.oy also did on the following .lay Though 
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CKOSSINC; THE STEENBEEK UNDER SHELL-FIRE. 


M .strong wc.storly wind find thick clouds 
impeded our aii*mcn on the hth» they managed 
to wreck five (icrrnan aeroplancK, drive down 
as many moi'e out of control, and to destroy 
and damage six observation balloons. Our 
]os.sos in thes(3 operation.^ were four machines. 
After sunset thi; Royal Naval Air Service took 
a hand in the struggle for the T3elgian Coast. 
The naval aviators bombed Ghistelles aero- 
dnaue, near Ost(*nd, set fire to the railway 
sidings at Zuidw(go, a station between Bruges 
and Thourout, and bombed the junction at 
'Idiourout, whicli was also attacked by gim-fire 
from the air. 

Clirmdic conditions having improved and the 
soil being less soflden, (leneials Aiithoine and 
Oough decided to resume the offensive. The 
new operation was to j)rcpai'e tlie way for the 
capture of the bridge-head of Drei (Jrachten 
(just north of the (toufluence of the Steenbeek 
firul Ys(3r Canal), lamgemarck, and the (Jennan 
positions from Langemaick through /onnebekc' 
to Cheluvelt. Accordingly, at daybreak 
» August 10), the French from the Bixschoote 
region pressed forward between the Yser Canal 
and the lower reaches of the Steenbeek. The 
west bank of the flooded region was secured 
and, at j)laces, the Steenbe(*k wtis crossed. 
Five guns abandoned by the enemy « were 
captured. AVdth the French in the vicinity of 
Merckem and over the Stehnbeek in the St. 
Jaiishoek region, the Gennan hold on Drei 
th'achten and Langernarck, which was now being 
turned from the north-west, be<?hme precarious. 


Simultaneously on fi front of about 11,000 
yards — (not five miles as the Germans alleged) 
— between the Ypres-Koult*rs* railway and the 
Ypres-Menin road Gough had thrust eastwards 
in the direction of the Rasschendaele Ridge. 
All through the sultry night the Gorman guni* 
and ours had been churning up the ground 
on both sides of that highway so colelirated 
for the feats performed on it by th(3 
‘‘ Old Contomj)ti‘bleH ” in the First Battle of 
Ypres. At 4.45 a.m. our artillery increased its 
fire, until the incessant reports prodiated that 
soimd which has been compared by the Germans 
to the .continuous rolling of drums. On 
the left Lancashire Fusiliers, East Lanca- 
shires, and Cheshires awaited the order to 
complete the capfure of Westhoek and to 
storm the ridge of that name. To the Bedfords 
and Queen’s West Surreys had been assigneil 
the task of clearing the enemy from the 
straggling piece of woodland known as Glen- 
corse Wood, or Schloss Wood, as the Germans 
called it, which crowned the highest part of the 
eastern spur of the ridgt^. Since the ground 
hero was 30 feet higher tlian that at its oast 
<*nd it formed the key of this part of Six?t/ 
von Annin’s position. It had been carefully 
rewired, and regiments of the 54th Reserve 
Division had been inserted into Nonne Bosche 
and Polygon Woods to its north and Inverness 
Copse to its south reaSly to counter-attack, if 
Glencorse Wood were lost. 

The hurricane bombardment moved forward 
about 6 a.m., and our men, following at the 
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hoels of tho barrage, advanced. The Oenuaiis 
in the concreted cellars of Westhoek fought 
stubbornly. Amid the explosions of grenades 
the British shot and stabbed the brtivo de- 
fenders. Koimd the “ pill boxes ” which laid 
been missed by our gims knots of Lancjistrians 
could be seen flinging bombs at the doois and 
firing wdth rifle and machine-gun through tla* 
narrow embrasures of these concrete works. 
One at the southern end of the ridge held out 
for three hours. Finally it was storuuMl by 
detac’hments of Fast bancashires and Iaui 
cashire Fusiliers, but not till it had Ikhmi 
severely shaken by tnaich mortars hastily 
brought up. 

While tho North Countrymen w'cre securing 
Westhoek and its ridge, Glencorsi^ Wood on tin* 
spur jutting eastward from it was the scene ot 
a stern and bloody*action. "J'he Bedfords and 
Queen’s West Surreys laid at first carried 
everything before them. 'J’hey traversed the 
sliattered wood, smashing their way througli 
the uncut wire and reducing tho nests of snipers 
and machine-giumers. Emerging from the 
eastern outskirts they cleared the ground for 
200 yards beyond. Unfortunately their com- 
rades astride the Ypres-Menin road had not 
made a corresponding advance. Bedfords and 
West Surreys were left in the air. Upon them 
descended a tornado of shells, and wave aftcj^- 
wave of the German 27th Infantry Begiment 
counter-attacked them from the rolygon and 
Nonne Bosche Woods and from Inverness 
Copse. Gradually our men wH*re forced back 
into the wood. The recapture of a part ot 
Glencorse Wood was a solitary success for the 
Germans. No less than six counter-attacks 
were delivered by tho enemy between daw'u and 
10 p.m., the most violent of them in point of 
artillery preparation being that at 0.40 p.m., 
but the remainder of Westhoek Ridge and the 
ruins of the village remained in our possession. 
We had captured 240 prisoners and inflicted as 
well as received heavy losses. 

During August 10, for the first time tor 
over ten days, a full day’s flying w>vs possible. 
Ten Gemran macliines were destroyed, and 
six others driven down out of control. 
Our losses amounted to 12 machines, but 
against such losses had to be set the fact that 
our airmen, in addition to winning some Ki 
duels, had dropped H tons of explosives on 
aerodromes, ammunition depots, and othei- 
points of military importance, and also 
engaged enemy infantry with machine-giui firti 


and taken a laige niimb(‘r of photographs. 
Alter sunsL‘t thci tnaich aiaoplanes w’ent up and 
bombed eiuiny barracks north of tho Forest of 
Hoiillnilst and the railway stations of (’orte- 
inarck and l.ichterwel(l<‘. .At Iht* latter place 
a lin^ and viohait ex|)losions weri^ olisiM'Vi'd. 

4’he prc'scnce of (he Ihilish in Gleneorso 
\\(M)d ami on the \\<‘sth(>(‘k Ridge ('ndangeri'd 
(he hold of Sixt von Annin on tlu^ southern imkI 
of tlio 1 ’asschondaele Ridgo. Acting in iwc'ord 
anco witli the best. Rrnssian traditions, be did 



[Frntch Oj/hinl J 

A FRENCH LINE OF BEFENCE IN 
FLANDERS. 


not besitailc to nmke dcspcnite efforts for 
the n'coviay of the lost positions. Fh'«a*> 
battery witliin rang*’ was fnrm‘<l on t la^ West 
ho k n‘gioii. The wide and deep belt of the 
tiling by the German guns imprcss<‘(l oven Ihosr 
who had witnessed t hc! liaftles ol AiiasA iin> 
and Messines. Nevert heli'ss, onr Iw'ioie im 
faiitry stuck to their improvised shell ers- 
Wh<*n. in the morning, t la* first of Sixt. von 
Annin's live counter-attacks on Saturday, 
August 11, was <lclivi‘n‘d, the Gernuins wen* 
beaten back except in Gli'ucorsi^ WVaxl. wherv 
they made some further li<*ad\Nay. At mi<lda> 
our iwroplanes saw, a gn*a( gathering of eimmy 
troo})H ill the Nonne Bosche and Polygon 
Woods. The news was at once sent lawk to 
our* artillery. Vbtn« howitzers promptly 
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discharged an avalanche of shells of all descrip- 
tion from 15 ins. downwards. Hundreds of 
(Jen nans lying in the craters were killed. 

A British airman flew to see the result 
of the salvoes. He perceived nothing but 
mangled or dismembered corpses, mixed up 
wit h fragments of rifles and spades. Some of 
the grenades and ammimition carried by the 
dead or wounded men were still exploding. 
Yet — such is the force of tradition and dis- 
cipline— the German infantry again and again 
responded to the calls of th(ur offici^rs. At 
about () p.m. bodies of the enemy, estimated 
at two battalions, were reported to be mustering 
opposite the Wosthoak Kidgo in the depression 
down which flows the streamlet of the Hanne- 
beek on its way to St. Julien. Our barrage 
this time did not catch the Gemians in 
mosses, but in waves marching up the slopes. 
Wlion the storm of shells burst, the lines of 
the enemy flung themselves flat on their 
faces or melted into craters. Few escapt'd 
death or wounds. 

The net result of the desperate fighting in 
which both sides displayed ainazing courage 
was that, though we were pressed back to the 
western edge of Glencorse Wood, the rest of 
our gains on the 10th were retained. Six 
guns had boon taken by us, and the total 
prisoners captured in the action amounted to 
454, among whom were nine officers. One of 
them, who before the war had been the partner 
of an English business man, expressed his 
astonkihment at the quality of the New Armies. 
“ Were wo fighting together,’" he said, “ we 
— England and Germany-* should be masters 
of the world ! ” 

Against our slight reverse in Glencorse Wood 
was to be set an advance neai* the Ypres-Staden 
railway between the Steenbeek and the southern 
environs of Langemarck. The next day, 
Sunday, August 12, the weather again became 
wet and stomiy. A strong westerly wind 
blew, which favoured the^ enemy’s aircraft. 
Notwithstanding, we brouglit down three 
and drove down four machines at a cost of 
five of our own. In the afternoon, so far as 
visibility was concerned, the weather improved. 
From pointa in the British lines the sand dunes 
around Ostend and the belfry of Bruges could 
l>e easily seen. The forward movement, how- 
ever, had, for a time, (legenorated into a 
gigantic gun duel, which was not ended till 
August 16, when the second phase of the 
battle opened. Two days before (August* 14) 


Sixt von Armin had attacked otir line east of 
Westhoek, but his troops, meeting with 
heavy artillery and rifle fire, were repulsed. 
Wo inlproved the same day our positions on 
the right bank of the Steenbeek. On the 15th 
General Anthoine moved forward north-west 
of Bixschoote, and German raids east of Klein 
Zillebeko and against our positions in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pilkem-Langernarck road were 
beaten off. 

In the interval between the 12th and the 
16th the aircM'aft on both sides had been active. 
Seven (.ierman aeroplanes were wrecked on the 
13th and two drivx>n down out of control, we 
in our turn losing but two. On the 14th there 
was severe flghting, in the course of which nine 
German machines were brouglit down, and 
five others driven down out of control. We 
lost sevtui, two of which \fere overtaken by a 
violent storm when working over the enemy’s 
lines. 

While the first phase of the 'rhird Battle of 
Ypres was in progress, and up to the eve of the 
second phase, Sir Douglas Haig kept tapping 
at the German lines between the I.ys and the 
Upper Somme. Considering the eonifiara- 
tively narrow front on which the great battle 
was being delivered, it wuh of the utmost 
importance to prevent the enemy from rein- 
forcing Sixt von Armin with guns arul men. 
To keep him, therefore, fully employed in other 
sectors was correct strategy. Although tho.se 
minor sections, with the exception of that at 
Lens of August 15-16, subsequently (o be 
nerrated, may appear to the reader to be 
insignificant, they must not be overlooked, as 
they formed an essential part of the plan of the 
British leader. The story of them should be 
follower! attentively on the map. 

The first of those minor actions occurred on 
the evening of the opening day of the battle 
itself. It consisted of a successful raid east of 
Bois Grenier and south of Armenti^rcs. This 
might, though it did not, portend that the 
battle front would bo extended south of tho 
Lys. The next night (August 1-2) parties of 
our men broke into the enemy’s trenches 
north-east of Gouzeaucourt — /.e., south-west 
of Cambrai — inflicting heavy casualties. Early 
on the night of August 2-3 the enemy in his 
turn took the offensive east of Arras. After 
a heavy bombardment of our positions on 
Infantry Hill, German troops, estimated at a 
battalion strong, attacked on a front of about 
half a mile and entered our trenches. Withii^ 
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24 hours all the intruders had been evicted, 
killed, wounded, or captured. On Saturday, 
August 4, wo raided the enemy's linei? east of 
\ ermelles. The next day troops of Horne’s » 
Army advanced slightly west and south-west 
of Lens. 

So far the British threats had been directed 
south of the battlefield of Ypros, but on the 
! light of August 7 one of our detachments 
attfvcked near Lornbartzyde, on the Belgian 
coast, capturing a few prisoners and a maohine- 


) 

the same day British troops on a wide front , 
east of Monchydo-Preux l)urst into the enemy's 
tieiudies and blew in his dugouts. Se\'t‘ro 
casualties were inflicted on him and a eountca*- 
attaek was r('pulsed, two machine guns and 8(» 
prisoners Ix'ing captured. The (lerman version 
of this action was as follows : 

During the evening t lu' English, in deep inusscs, 
uUju-IomI frntu the Monehy- Pelves mail as far as the 
Arras-Clatuhrai mad. Our destruetive fire fell with 
ovorpowiM-iiig effect at the pniiifs where they had 
asseirililed ; the advancing storming waxes, which 





LIEUT..GBNERAL SIR A cOrRIE, K.C.M 

FORCES IN 

gun. How this feint against Prince Hu])- 
preeht's extreme right was regarded by tlu^ 
enemy may be surmised from the (h*rmaii 
c ommunique of August 8. “ On the coastal 

f^ector,’’ ran the communique^ “the British, 
!»fter drumfire, pressed forward M’ith strong 
forces from Nieuport in a northerly ami iiortii- 
easterly direction.*’ 

At daybreak on the 0th Horne carried out 
■several successful raids in the Lerfs region. 
Oiu’’ troops poured into the enemy’s positions 
•h all points attacked, and ajter de.stroying 
luH dug-outs and wrecking his defences retunietl 
fo theh* posts. The British losses wore slight, 
tljpso of the Germans heavy. At nightfall on 


[( anfiiHan ff'ar hetotiii. 

.G., COMMANDING THE CANADIAN 
FRANCE. 

suffered the most sex ere los-es under our deleusive fic' 
and in the haud-to-hand lighting xvifh our experienced 
regiments, xx’ere exeryxvhere n^pulsed. 

Kveniiig: 'Phe st mng af I acks of th<* I'iHglish delivered 
this mortiing in Flanders hetxveim the Vpres- Itoiilei s 
Railway and lf.>l!ehek.‘ liaxe fV,iled. 

If WU.S the old, old story. .A mid from which 
the as.saihi!its nntnmlly retire, when they havi^ 
fimii.-d tluii- «'■ 

jis a ( l<M’mau \ i<‘torv. 

On the night of August 11-12 there was 
sonx' figlitint! for tho |K.SHfssi(,ii of a iiiiiio 
(•rtHcr <'asl of ( ;i\ oiicliy ic.' l.a Ifaxsi'c. Oiir 
troops estal)lislio<l llll■lns»■lv.'s on llio roar lip 
of crator anil drove off a eonnter-atlm'k. 
A Oenniin, raid a few hours later south of 
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Annontiores was I’Opulsed by the Portuguese 
witJi bombs and rifle-fire. 

The moment was now fast approaching 
wlien Sir Douglas Haig and (General Anthoin(> 
were to make ( heir second at tempt in tlie Ypres 
salient. Our activity between the l.ys and 
the Somme consefjuently Ijccamo more in- 
U'lise. On the night of the 13th- 14th we 
raided two points east of Vermelles, securing a 
few ]3risonei*s, and entering the Oerman lines 
north-east of Oouzeaucourt. Hostile raids 
(5ast of haven tif' and Neuve Chapelle were 
repulsed. 

The feint of Sir Douglas on Wedmmlay. 
August 15, morci nearly resembled a battle than 



a minor action. For a feigned attack calculated 
to immobilize German reserves Sir Douglas Haig 
(!ould have chosen no better objective than Hill 
70 — the Hill 70 of the Battle of L(X)S — and th(^ 
northern suburbs of Lens. Since the Battle of 
Arras- Virny the troops of Homo’s First Army 
had be(3n pushing forward into the southern and 
westcirn suburbs of the city. A blow from 
the north might well mean tliat the British, 
content with their successes achieved east of 
Ypres, had decided to resume the offensive in 
Artois by the rethiction of Lens. Now the 
importance to the Geimnns of Lens for pur- 
poses of defence or offence coijid scarcely be 
Overestimated. T|pie Hindenburg line » W''a 9 
pivoted on it. Its subterranean galleries. 
00 or 70 ft. below the roofless houses, akorded 
an admirable assembly place for an army 


seeking to break out between La Bass^e and 
the Scarpe. Layers of concrete 15 ft. or 
thick had been superimposed upon the remains 
• of the former buildings. Beneath such a mass 
of concreh^ the Gennans were secure from 
gunfire. The streets w^ere barricoch^d, and tl.c 



[V fw Zealand officiul photegraph 

A LEWIS GUN. 

public squares were dottefj with low redoubts 
almost level with the pavement. At th(^ 
Battle of Arras- Vimy we had proved what an 
advantage it was to an assailant to muster his 
forces in the eaves of a large city. Lens at 
some future date might be to the Germans 
what Arras had been to the British. If laais 
were menaced the Bavarian Crown Prince 
would be, therefore, likely to kec^p his re.servcs 
in Artois rather than to send them to 8i\i 
von Annin’s assistance in Flanders. That the 
British Higher Command attached peculiar 
significance to the capture of Jlill 70 had n 
proved by our efforts to take it at the Hattie 
of Loos in September 1916. 

To the Canadian Corps was <ieputed tiu* 
very difficvlt task of storming, on a front of 
4,000 yards, Hill 70, the whole of Bois Ras(\ 
the western half of Bois Hugo (east of the 
road from La Bass6e to Lens), and the mining 
suburbs of Cit6 St. Eliliabeth, Cit4 St. Emile, 
and Cit6 St. Lam’ent. These villages and the 
summit of Hill 70 had become subterranenn 
mazes, in comparison with which the Laby- 
rinth of the Battle of Artois (April, 1916), would 
have seemed childishly simple. Moreover, it 
had been resolved that the preliminajy bom- 
bardment w^os to be short, if heavy. Tlie 
Canadians were to be asked to reach their 
objectives at one rush. 

A thin crescent moon was fading in the sUy 
when, towards 4 a.m. on Wednesday, August 1 o, 
guns, howitzers, and trench mortars flret I 
the German positions. Oil drums discharged. 
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cataracts of flame over the holes up which the 
enemy were likely to ascend with thtir machiue- 
guns, rifles and grenades* The German art^- 
lery soon responded, and a fresh south wind 
blew clouds of smoke over the ridge and 
stumps of villages. At 4.25 a.m. the Canadians 
wont over the top. Above them one of the 
German “Travelling Circuses’* was battling 
hard and ineffectually with our ainnen. At 
Hill 70 the garrison consisted of young, raw 
ti’oops who put up a poor fight. Elsewhere 
the enemy fought stubbornly, but the first 
trench system was speedily caiTied, and the 
Canadians advanced a mile up to the western 
defences of Cit6 St. Auguste. From Hill 70 
they looked straight along the valley to the 
heights of Sallaumines and beyond. On the 
western face of Cit6 St.^ Auguste, how'ever, a 
deep clialk cutting swarming with Cerinans 
and machine-guns kept them from moving into 
that suburb. 

Between I and 2 p.m. the Canadian outposts 
opposite the cutting saw masses of Germans 
forming up in the ruins of Cit^ St. Auguste. 
The 4bh PriLssian Guards Division had bt‘en 
ordered at all costs to recapture Hill 70. 
Suddeidy from them a wave of men emerges I 
and breasted the ridge. It was destroyed by 
the Canadian artillery and machine -gun«. 
Immediately afterwards a second wave appeared, 
ofheers shouting to the men in front of them to 
go forward. Shell and rifle fire blasted the 
lino and the few survivors fled back. The 
third wave, thinning rapidly, broke sornt' 
70 yards from the Canadians. Later in the day 
the latter resumed their advance and descended 
into the chalk cutting, where, after a hideous 
mel6e, 90 prisoners were captureci Two more 
German counter-attacks were repulsed. Nearly 
300 prisoners (including 16 officera) had been 
taken. The triumph of the Canadians was, 
of coiurse, not communicated by the Germi4i 
leaders to the German public. The official 
account in the German communique of August 1 0, 
a travesty of what had really occurred, reads 
as follows ; 

In ArtoU the English attacked yesterday morning 
between Hulluch and Lens with four Canadian divisions. 
After the strongest fire they forced their way into our 
first position and sought, by the continual bringing up 
of frosh forces, to deepen the gap created on both Hides 
of Loos, According to orders found, the objective of 
their attack was the village of VWttJin*le*Vieil, which is 
situated four kilometres [2| milesj behind our front. 

In desperate fighting lasting all day our troops, by 
means of counter-attacks, pressed back beyond the 
^hird line of ,our first 4 position the enemy troops who 
had broken into our UnCfB. The English gain is small. 


In fresh attacks, which were repeated as many as 
11 times, the stubborn en«»my again tried his fortune 
in the evening, 'riio enemy storming waves collapsed 
before onr battle line. 

South of Hulluch and west of Lons the al tucker, who 
had suffered extremely heavy lossi's at all points of the 
battlefield, was repulsed. 

On Thui^sday, August 1(1, when tlie second 
phase of the Third Battle of Ypros o|)onod, the 
Gennan 220th Division was sent to the support 
of the Prussian Guards. It, too, was repulsed. 
On the evening of Friday, August 17, another 
effort was made by the enemy at tlio north- 
w(^st of Lens. Our positions were deluged with 



NOT SORRY TO BE CAPTURED; 

A young German officer taken prisoner at Hill 70. 


gas shell and a nunfisr of pioneers with 
flame-throwers preceded the charging inass(‘s of 
Germans. The Canadians, witli rifles and 
Lewis guns, shot down the pioneers and riddled 
the surging erowd.s behind them. J..ater in t he 
night Cit6 Emile was assaultori and a dt'UT- 
mined attack was made on the Canadians in 
the Bois Hugo. All these attempts and anot her 
one at 1.30 a.m. on Satufday, August 18, failed. 
Thi positions captured on the 15th ha<l nut been 
wrested from our trans atlantie countrymen. 
The Gemans had sfiffered very heavy losses 
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[Canaiian War Rtcords. 

GERMAN PRISONERS CAPTURED BY THE CANADIANS ON HILL 70. 


and 1,120 prisonors, including 22 oOiccrs, from 
three of Prince Rupprocht’n Divisions had been 
secured. 

The persistence of the enemy and the violence 
of his counter-attacks were excellent evidence 
that Sir Douglas Haig had judged correctly 
when he selected Plill 70 and the northern 
suburbs of Lens as the scene for the chief 
f('ints before his and Anthoine’s renewal <if the 
Third Battle of Ypres. The result of the 
action, in which the Canadian losses were light, 
f.as- to use Sir Douglas’s own words — that 
“ the threat to Lens itself was rendereil more 
iipmediate and more insistent, and the enemy 
was prevented from concentrating the whole of 
his attention and resources upon the front of 


tf\e Allied main orfensive.” The victory of the 
Canadians was the more gratifying because it 
occuri’ed a week after the arrival in Paiis of 
M. Basly, the Mayor of Lens. This Labour 
Deputy, who had been repatriatcMl, had pointed 
out on one occasion to the Cerman local com- 
mander, a certain Major Klotz, that the Hagu<^ 
Conv^ention forbade some of his enactions. 
“ The Hague Convention,” answered Klotz, ” is 
for us and not for you.” One day Klotz had 
complained that a German soldier had bi>eu 
wounded, not— os was the fact — by a British 
bullet, but by a shot fired at him by an unknown 
citizen of Lens. In vain M. Basly had pro- 
tested. ” The town,” Klotz said, ” is fined 
£800.” 
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CHAPTER CCXXXII. 

THE THIRD BATTLE OF. 
YPRES. (II.) 

Anthoine and Gough Attack in the North, August U3, 1917 -Thf: Gicuman ‘‘ Field Forts*’ 
- - 1 HE Okie Grachten Bridge-head — The Freni’h Advani’e British Advani'e on Langemarc’k 
Misfortunes and Their Causes —Preparations for Attack on Wider Front Minor 
Actions during August The Fighting near Ypres on August 22 Inverness (’opse and 
Glencorse Wood — The Fighting near Lens Work of the Canadians— Oj’erations on the 
French Front. 


T he Canadians of General Currie’s 
Corps who, as described in the last 
chapter, hati on August 15, 1917, 
wrested Hill 70 from the Gennans, 
were entering the outskirts of Lens itself when, 
at 4.45 a.m on Thursday, August 16, Anthoino’s 
and Gough’s troops again struck at the en- 
trenched zone between the confluence of the 
Yperlee and Steenbeek on the left and the 
^ pres-Menin road at Inverness Copse on the 
right. This, the second jihase of the Third 
Battle of Ypres, was preceded ai^ usual by a 
very intense bombardment. 

rhe impossibility of making deep-mined dug- 
outs in soil where water was often only a couple 
of feet below the surface of the ground had led 
the enemy to erect a number of refloubts of 
reinforced concrete. This was often of con- 
sidei*able thickness, up to as much as 10 feel, 
constructed round cages of iron bars, about 
half an inch in diameter and divided from each 
other by varying distances, sometimes no more 
dian 7 inches. The entrance door was of steel 
Hulticiently thick to stop rifle or machine-gun 
hre or ordinary bombs. Their shapes varied 
considerably aud were made t<^ suit the needs 
• of each situation, though a good many were of 
^he ordinary pill-box shape. These “ field 
• as Sir Dougl^ Haig calls them, were 

• ' XV.— Part 


heavily armed with machine-guns and manned 
by picked men. Only direct hits from onr 
heavy gims or howitzers were eapabli^ of 
battering them to pieces, and the garrisons were 
quite secure from any attack by t-anks. 

In the earlier lighting we had reached the 
outer edge of the fonnidabh^ cliain of eou- 
crett^ redoubts which fonnctl the biwkbone, 
of Sixt voii Annin’s dirfensive system. We had 
now to fight our way through it, opposini hy 
furious eountc'i -HtUieks, on which th«^ Germans 
had come to placid their chit^f I'cliancc. Many 
British successes had shown the (aicmy Miaf his 
infantry were unalile to hold the strongest 
defences when these were suitably atUwked, and 
that increasing the number of his troops in his 
forward zone mer(‘ly added to his losses. 
He had thiTcfore adopted a more ehustic; 
scJiemt- of defence, in vvfiieh forward tr<-iiehe.s 
were held only in sutlieient strength to dis- 
organize the Allied attack, while the bulk of 
the German troops were kept in reservis leady 
to deliver a powerful and immediati' blow w hich 
might recover the positions overrun by our 
troops before wi> had time to consolidate them. 
'Pliis systim. w hieh wtus described iii detail in the 
last cliaiiter, had been used on the German front 
attacic d on July 31 and subsequent dates 
and had b^m partially successful. On August 1 6 
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these winter-attack tactics were again employed 
and under favourable conditions which gave 
them some further good results. 

Bad weather hampered our aviators ; they 
wore often unable to observe the movements of 
the (lerman troops, with the result that no 
warning was received of the (Jerman counter- 



GROUND ROUND DRIB GRACHTEN. 
Showing inundations. 


attacks. The same reason rendered it impossible 
to assist the ranging of the artillery, so that our 
infantry obtained but little help from the guns 
while contending against the masses hurled at 
them when assaulting the line of German posts. 
Jhit still, on the whole, the now (jJerman method 
vvas not a success, as documents captured on 
October 4 showed that the German Higher Com- 
mand at that date was endeavouring to revert to 


the old practice of holding the forward positions 
in strength. But on August 16 the new tactics 
\ 4 ere still adhered to. 

The French on Gough's left operating iu or 
on the edge of the inundated region between 
the Noordschooto-Luyghem road, which crossed 
the Yperleo at Drie Grachten, and the south of 
St. Janshoek, a hamlet on the east bank of tlu^ 
Steenbeek, north of Bixschoote, had a some- 
what easier task than the British. 

Fully to appreciate what had been and was 
to be accomplished by the French and British 
struggling to break out from the Ypres salient, 
one must remember that, difticult as had been 
the task when Jottre and Fiench, in the third 
week of October 1914, had conteFtiplated a 
thrust through Tliourout on Osteud, Bruges, 
and Ghent, it had b(;c()me, by .August 1917, an 
infinitely more complicated problem for tlie 
Allies to advance in the B( Igian plain. Foch’s 
judicious employment of the information given 
him by the Belgian authorities and the 
resulting inundations had largely contributed 
to the favourable result of the Battle of the 
Yser. The Germans in their turn ha<l resorted 
to similar methods. With further inunda- 
tioiis they had secured as far as was possible 
their right flank between Dixmude and Bix- 
schoote. In addition to these they had con- 
structed a system of fortifications calculated to 
stop an adversary endeavouring to traverse' 
or circumvent the flooded area. The bridge- 
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h(wl of Drie (irac-htoii foniu'd ao iMi|)ortant 
point in theso works, constnictcd largoly V>y 
forced labour, to render tbe (Jcrinan front 
impregnable.'*' It blocked the Noordschoote- 
Luyghem road where it crossed the Yperlee Canal 
just north of its junction with the Hooded 
Stoenbeek, which — after it receives the waters 
of the Kortebeek — is called the St. .fans 
beck. From Luygheni a road ran south- 
eastwards to Verbrandeinis and the chanssec^ 
which proceeded from Zudysclioote and Lizornc 
over the Yperlee at Steenstriuvt to Dixinude. To 
secure Luygheni and Merckem and reach the 
chauss6o wa.s necessaiy for the French if any 
attempt was to be made by them to reduce tla* 
vast fortress of the Forest of Houthulst lying 
south of Dixmude and north of Langeinarck. 

The bridge-head of Drie Grach ten also gave 
tfie Germans the power of debouching over 
the canal if they wishes I to (^)unter-attack 
acroas it. By August 1 5 the French from 
Noordschoote to its south-west and from Bix- 
Hchooto to its south-east were facing this 
bridge-head. 

West of the Yperle^ Canal it consisted 
of a semi-circular work wliich, from the 
nature of the soil, water being found irnme- 
<Iiately below the surface, Imd to bo built above 
ground. It was mainly composed of reinforced 
concrete shelters connected by a raised trench 
composed of concrete, earth, and fascines, 
with a communication trench leading back to 

another shelter, .whore the commander of the 

— ^ — ■ — — 

• Brie Qi^htcn meen» throe ditches?, ».<?., the three 
oaiohwaier • drains wliich served to carry ■ oft th© water 
<lrained into them from the Polder land through which 
• ^hey ran. 


post was local Some Iiuiulnvi yards in front 
of this wo k, on caiiscavay, was a small 
blockhouse joinc'd to the vNorkhy a commiiuica- 
tioii trench dug in the north side of tlu^ road. 
Barbed win; cut anglctiuMits — l)oth standing 
out above th(? watcu* and below it "Cxtcndcil 
in front of post and blockhouse. The post, 
and blockhouse woe atbwai't the road from 



DRIE GRACHTEN BRIDGEHEAD. 


N<)or<ls<-hooto to LuyKh’in. To tho nor( li of 
tin m was a redoubt , ealksl “rFcbisette 
Bedoubt , and another on tlie south, both west 
of the Yperlee. These redoubts corresponded 
with the ends of the defences on the (^astern 
bank of tlie canal, and Hanked thop. d'hey 
were identif*al in shape, being liastioiis 7 ft. 
alcove tho inundations. ^PlatforiYis aa, bb (SCO 
plan on p. 304) pennit,(o<l tho iniichino-guns to 
coiAiianil a wide aro over the ground in front. 
The platfprni.s had for*their foundations bases of 
* 193 -2 


t 
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, reinforced concrete in which were two cham- 
bers ; one to contain the machine-gim and its 
cartridges, the other stores of grenades. 
Behind were two dug-onts, cc (see plan), for 
the garrisen. They contained bunks, etx?., 
and were connected by tunnels with the cham- 
bers and the platforms. The sides of these 
tunnels were wattled, their floors covered with 
mattresses. 

Across the Yperlee on its eastern bank was a 
rampart of concrete or reinforced concrete 
running behind and parallel with the canal 
from a point opposite the Eclusette work to 


through the floods, one to the north, the other 
to the south, of the road. On the causeway 
the Germaps had constructed a light tramway, 
\vhich, in places, ran through a tunnel made in 
the foundations of the road. Every 35 to 50 
yards were traverses with reinforced concrete 
shelters, as refuges against fragments of bmst- 
ing shells. Elaborate as all its arrangements 
were, it fell without very great difficulty on 
August 16. 

The German redoubts in this part of the 
field were, indeed, better defined targets for the 
French guns than those in the morasses and 



“L’ECLUSETTE” BLOCKHOUSE AT DRIE GRACHTEN. 


the redoubt south of the blockhouse. The canal 
fr/rmed, as it were, a ditch to this rampart. 
At both ends and in the centre were a number 
of footbridges over the canal. The inner 
side of the rampart was every few yards pro- 
vided with steps leading to the parapet, and 
its terreplein was a concrete platform on which 
the garrison stood when firing over the parapet. 
At intervals hollow traverses, formed by low- 
pitched concrete cabins, covered with earth, 
ran back from the rampart to protect it from 
enfilade fire. It was impossible to burrow in 
the water-logged soil ; while to have raised 
the walls of the cabins higher would have 
rendered them a conspicuous mark for the 
French gunners. • 

The communications between this concrete 
• • 
rampart and the defences of the Luyghem 

peninsula consisted of the raised road fromChio 

Grachten to Luyghem, tfnd of two footbridges 


woods from the south of St. Janshoek across the 
Ypres-Staden and Ypres-Roulers railways to 
tlie road from Ypres to Menin, and more easily 
destroyed as they were almost entirely above 
ground. Owing, moreover, to the floods the 
enemy had difficulty in mustering his reserves 
near the threatened poijj^ts, and the country 
being more open than it was. opposite the 
British the French .aircraft were, notwith- 
standing the weather, able to observe the 
position and during the night of the 15th-16th 
and on the morning of the 16th to bomb them 
and the Germeui bivouacs and cantdnments 
north and oast of Houthulst Forest as well tvs 
Lichtervelde railway station, 12 miles east of 
Dixmude. While the battle proceeded they 
and their Belgian colleagues, flying at a very 
low altitude, attacked with bomb and machine- 
gun fire enemy troops, rcalway trains^ 
aviation grounds. Two German machines 
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were brought down and two driv<in down by 
the French ; one was brought down by a 
Belgian airman over tlio Houthulst Forest. 
It wa.s in that very considerable rn.iss of still 
intact woodland that Sixt von Annin h.vl 
concentrated the bulk of his reserves between 
Oixmude and Langomarck. Natiiially, the 
French long-range guns gave particular atten- 
tion to the forest. So effective was their fire 
that only driblets of Gorman infantry succeeded 
m debouching from it against Aitthoine’s right 
and Gough’s left. 

Anthoine’s objectives were tiie Drie Grachte!! 
bridge-head and the whole triangular spit of 
land between the Slower Steenbeok and the 
Yperlee Canal. His right was to cross the 
Steenbeek and, in touch with (Rough’s loft, 
to assist the British to clear the enemy from 
his positions north-west of Langemarck and 
south of the Broenboek stream, which joins 
the Steenbeek just south of St. Janshoek. 

1 he Steenbeek at this point was some sev'on foot 
hroad and five feet deep. It widened and 
deepened in the reach between St. Janshoek 
G'nd the Steenstraat-Dixmude ,road, and from 
the Martjewaart reach to the Yperlee Canal it 
20 feet broad and 13 feet deep. 

^ The French had alroady crossed the Yperlee 


a littlo to the nortli of tlio Jh-io (h'achum 
bnMgo-hrfid, and N.W. of Jhxscliooto luvl 
I driven (ho ( Jormans out of a |*art of (ho marshy 

]\h>Iso1o poninsula, but, numerous pilMxixos - 

mostly in the ruins of farmhous«‘s iiad yot 
to bo roilucfMl. Xorth and north-(‘ast of 
Bixschooto thf' ground sloping (o the StoonlxM'k 
was sprinklod with rodijubts. A third of a 
mile west of (ho junction of (,|io Broonbg^^k 
and Sto(‘nbock wVs a st(‘ol and (‘oncroto fort, 
“ Los IJlas,” and in (ho angle hot wo(‘n tho two 
streams was Mondovi,’’ a similar obstacle. 
The French artillery, which had for some days 
previous to the attack bombarded tlie Drie 
(irach(4^n bridgedicivd, had reduccfl it to 
impotence, the exposed concrete works Ix'ing 
easily rendered untcnalVo. Our Allies, on the 
loth, wadiul through tlie subna-rged area and 
established thernsfdves in ,the ruined works. 
In the Poelsele peninsula the enemy gave more 
trouble but by nightfall liad been dislodged 
from all their strong points. '^Fhe west bank of the 
Martjewaart reiwh of the Steenbeek was thus 
gained. North and north -etist of Bixschoote 
the French also arrived tit- tho west bank of tho 
St. Janshoek reach, but tlie garrison of the 
Les Lilas fort continued to hold out, though 
siUToundc^ on all side^. 
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* Tho Upper Steenbeek was orossed by the 
French between a point west of Wydondreft and 
a bend in the stream sonth-wost of St. Janshook. 
Keeping in lino with (Jough’s extroine left, 
they advanced to the south bank of the 
Broenbeek. The fort of Mondovi, however, 
at sunset, was still firing. IMvoting on it, 
tho (h;nnans counter-attacked during the night 
in the hope of penetrating between tho French 
and British. Tho attack completely failed, 
and the next morning the French and our men 
lay side by side looking across the narrow 
valley of the Brognbeek. Apart from the 
resistance of the Les Bilas and Mondovi forts. 


the French had achieved their objects on tho 
16th without much difficulty. There had, in- 
deed, been sdine hard fighting at Champaubert 
Farm and Brienne House, two isolated grou|)s 
of ruins, but the French guns were promptly 
turned on them. Brieiuio House at onc(‘, 
Champaubert Fann shortly afterwards, hoisted 
wliite flags. The day’s take of prisoners 
amounted to over .‘100 (including four officers). 
Numerous guns, trench mortars and machine- 
guns had been captured by our Allies. During 
the night of August 16-17 French airmen set, 
firt^ to the railway station buildings of Corte- 
marck, 10 miles east of Dixmude. On Friday, 
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August 17, Anthoine completed his oixratioiis. 
The Les Ijias and Mondovi forts, against the 
concrete sides and roofs of whicli the lighter 
shells burst ineffectually, were not reduced 
until heavy howitzers were brought 4 ip. 'I’l’iese 
opened fire in the morning and by nightfall 
both of those strong points were breaeh<>d and 
then were surrendered by their garrisons. 
Some 23 Germans and t wo olficers were eaptumd 
at' J.,es ].,itas. The total of prisoners now 
I'xceeded 40(1 and some 15 German guns had 
takon.* 

From tho southern of the iuundation.s 

Hiul sirt^tchoK of treaeh(>roiis swamp })etwe(‘n 
Dixmude and Drie (Jraeliten tfie French line 
had been pushed forward to th(i western hank 
of the Steenbeek as far as fh(^ south of St. 
.Janshoek. South of the Mondovi fort the 
Steenbeek had been crossed and the extreme 
right of Anthoine’s army had swung northwards 
to the south bank of tla* l5ro(‘nbeek. Con- 
se(|uently Rough’s left wing was no long<‘r 
in danger of being taken in reversi'. Anthoine 
by tiis handling of his troops, guns and aircraft 
had further enhanced his great reputation. 
Ht* had shown that he could manuiuvre in tiu* 
marshes of Flanders as skilfully as he had 
mameuvred on the hills of MoronvillicTs. An 
<‘s])ecial tribute must be |)aid to the French 
engineers. Under heavy shell tire, in swamps 
and morasses they had repaired roads, l>ridged ^ 
stn^ams and constructed wire entangk'inents. 

isimulUiiieously with the French ad\anc(‘ to 
the Lower Steenbeek and the Hroenbeek, the 
Ibitisli oth Army was set in motion. On the 
<xtreTuo left Fnglish troops abreast of the 
iM’encli stormed the hamlet of Wydendri'ft, 
reaehed the southern bank of .the J^roenbeek 
a!\fl assisted their comrades on the light to 
storm l^iingemarck. The Oenuan 21 4th Divi- 
sion retired before them. In Langeinarck 
on the Ypres-Staden railway and its environs 
the Oerman^79th Reserve Division put up a 
lair rosist/ttnee. The troops of this division 
liad been terribly tried by the pieliminary 
bombardment during the niglit of the 1 51 li - 1 Oth. 
The 202nd and 261st Regiments belonging to 
It hiwJ been ordered to drive us back over 
the Steenbeek. But neither of them could 
be induced to face the British barrage. 


reach communique of August 17. I’lic Hrifish 
communique of the same dato stated that “ 24 German 
uuiiH, including a number of heavy gunn, had been 
caplured by the Allies.” See the map in the last 
chapter for th9 general lie of the country. 

t 


■ oiiursct Light Infnntiy^ ('ornmh and bdicr 
l-.ngli.sl, comity l.iittnlio.is. who had Hilciidy 
the hiidgi. over the Steeiiheek and we.;. 
>ing ill tile muddy mid water logged region 
'-•cyond. watched the eenHeles.s ram of shell.x 
our guns. During the idr was 
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f/'K' u h ofjiaal pholi ^tuph, 

PRUSSIAN OUARDS OFFICERS RECEIVE 
THEIR BREAD RATION AS PRISONERS 
OF WAR. 

< lcni’ and <lry afid tin* explosions of tln^ pro- 
jt*ctil(‘s lit up th(' fori'giound and threw inYo 
relief tlie liuiiiiiiocks uf debris which markixi 
tin* silt* of Langeinarck, the shattered farm# iti 
its vicinity, and tln^ sfjuat, ugly, eonercti^ 
redoubts <*staV)lishei.l over tin* w at (a* logged 
<Maintrysid(“. At int«*r\als gusts of (h'rman 
shells burst among our iiu'u, churning up the 
mud, and j^oisoning tlie atmosphere with gas. 

d'owai’ds dawn of the Kith a liea\ y mist 
came up and ohsenred the view, d hen began 
the final, the intense 4>ombardnii*nt, and the 
British, rising to their feet, and slipping or 
wading at every step, moved forward behind 
the creeping barrage. “It was a grand 
Viarragc," said a Clouecsler man who took 
part in the adxanci*. “The shells w'ere laid 
out just iu front of us as though a man was 
<lropping them fiom a basket as he uMikeil.” 
Excellent, however, as* was the artillery pro- 
lai Ration in this sector of the battk‘fioId, tin; 
physical and moral iffort Unit was needed for 
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GUTTING UP TREES FELLED BY SHELL-FIRE NEAR ZILLEBEKE. 
The timber was used to strengthen trenches, make roads, etc. 


the reduction of Langetuarck was extraor- 
dinary. The approaches to the village were 
bogs or porn Is. In some places the fields were 
flooded, and the roads had disappeared in the 
waste of shell-craters, t-'leundering in the mud 
which clung to boots and leggings, our troops 
visibly melted away under the jots of bullets 
fired from innumerable machine-guns. 

Near the eastern bank of the Steenbeok was 
a Viroad, drab mass of reinforced concrete, 
ironically named “ Av\ Bon Gite ” (The Good 
Shelter), on the site of an erstwhile estaminet 
for the refrestunent of peasants returning from 
Langemarck railway station to their farms. 
A huge shell had failed to smash in the sides of 
ihi^ redoubt, which still kept up firing at our 
men. The steel door "was fast bolted and 
nothing could be done but to fire at the slits 
in the walls. A group of our men encircled 
the work and kept up a fusillade, waiting to 
bomb the garrison if by chance the door were 
to bo opened. Beyond the “ Bon Cite ** the 
remainder of the English wave perceived on 
their left a similar fort, Reitres Farm, com- 
manding all the ground*between the Steenbeek 
and the village. It rose in front of a pateh 
of green water, the lako of a demolished 


chateau. Farther to the left, from gun pits on 
both sides of the Ypres-Staden railway, and 
from Langemarck railway station, Gennan 
machine-gunners were firing with frantic haste 
at the left flank of their foes approacliing 
Reitres Farm. Away to the right two lines 
of blackened trunks marked where the road 
from Pilkem through I^angemarck to Poel- 
cappelle had once run. Sinking up to their 
thighs in mud, our surviving men steadily 
pressed on. One of them with a Lewis gun 
crawled up to the redoubt and managed to 
thrust the muzzle through a loophole and Are. 
Shrieks and oaths follow^xl the discharge, 
and, immediately afterwards, through another 
hole fluttered a strip of white cloth. The 
Prussian garrison surrendered, and Reitres 
Farm was ours. In the meantime the defenders 
of Bon Gite, feeling themselves isolated, had 
opened its steel door and attempted to e&ape. 
Bombs flung in the doorway had killed several 
of them, and the rest, wounded or unwouhded, 
had been taken prisoners. 

The advance on Langemarck had begun at 
4.45 a.m. The ruins of the village chiirch, 
the gun pits along the railway, the statibn 
and other strong points were not secure till ^ 



( Frou h ()ffu ial*photograph. 

FRENCH FIRST-AID STATION ESTABLISHED IN A CAPTURED GERMAN BLOCK- 
HOUSE. 


8 a.m. The Kngliah troops oti the right of 
the French having stonned Wydendrcft had 
attacked gun pits and station from th(‘ north, 
while their comrades round Reitros Farm wen' 
assaulting them from the south, ddie next 
stop was to attack the trench system running 
crescent -wise behind the village. H'o the 
support of the disordered 70th Reserve Division 
was being sent the 24th Wurteniberg Division, 
a body of tough and seasoned Jroops, The 
Somersets advanced along the road towards 
Schreyboom, a hamlet on the northern of the 
two roads connecting Langemarck with I’oel- 
cappelle. At Pont P®int were, along the side 
of the road, two redoubts with loopholes and 
steel doors. A lieutenant with 20 men made 
for the first. He reduced it with bombs 
and captured 30 prisoners. Though only six 
unwounded men were left with him, the 
lieutenant proceeded to assault the second of 
the strong points. He flung two grenades 
through the loopholes but the garrison still 
resisted. Then he threw his bombs at the 
steel door. They failed to explore. Beating nt 
the door with his fists he shouted “ Come out, 
you ^ , come out I” To his surprise the 
opened end 42 Gettnans with a Yorkshire- 


num whom tlicy had taken (‘merged, lioiding 
up their hands. It is pleasant to rt'Iato that 
the Yorkshiremau liad bet'ii well tr('at('d by bis 
captors. A third blockhouse armed with 
eight mn.ehin('-guns, which worked on a 
hydraulirt lift, was tlien redn(‘(*d, and the, 
lieutenant, tiring with his automatic* pistol, 
chased a number of tla* enemy up the road. 
He and his men went on and joiricd a group of 
Somorsf'ts, Kiiig'sOw ii Vorkshin' Light Infantry, 
and Rille brigade^ men. d'his was hut om^ 
of the many heroic ineidc'iits which resultf^l 
in the transfer to the British of the* wholes of the 
ereseent-shaped defensive system Ix'hiud Lange- 
marck with the exception of a sliort length of 
trench imrth-i'ast of th(* village. Two eounter- 
attaeks of the (Jermans^on August hi wc'rc^ 
eiusily repulsed. 

The ra[)ture of tbe line of the Lower St(‘en- 
beek and tlio Broc'ubeek and of Langemarck 
by Anthoine’s right and Gough’s left wdng 
secured the British from tlie danger of being 
attacked ip tfio rear while tliey wen^ engaged in 
dislpdging the em'my froyi tlie Jkvsschendaelo 
Ridge. That danger ha/l been a very real one, 
for uAdcr cover of the Forest of Houthulst it 
was possible for Sixt yon Armin to assemble 
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large forces without being perceived and, as the 
Gormans had doiw at the Second Battle of 
Ypres, to launch them through Bixschoote and 
Langemarck on Ypres. The French position 
stopped tliis. So far, th('n, the operations of 
August 16 were a distinct success for the Allies, 
as along the left half of the battlefield they hail 
been almost everywhere victorious. Unhappily 
between the eastern environs of Langemarck, 
across the Ypres-HouU'rs railway to the roiwl 
from Ypres to Menin, th<' day went badly for 
GouKh. It was here that the British were faced 



f Australian official photograph. 
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Iieaviest shell fire. Sixt von Annin, not being 
attacked that day by riuiner’s Second Anny, 
was able to concentrate against Gough’s centre 
and right wing a vast numljer of guns and to 
employ extra battalions in counter-attacks. 
Gonsequently Gough, despite the courage and 
divsh of his men, uu the centre and right 
suffered a decided reverse. West Lancashire 
Territorials and troops from other Knghsh 
(•ounties, indeed, managed to advance 1,006 
yards east of Langemarck and to establish 
themselves on a line running from the old 
Gennan third line ilue east of the pillage to the 
north of St. Julien, thereby protefethig our 
garrison in and arcftind Langemarck frorii a 
flank attack. Incidentally they stoni^d a 
powerful work near tlai road from Ypres to 
Poelcappelle. another yill-box farther north 


near Koorselaore, and a third one 700 yards 
or so east of St. Julien. But the enemy on the 
Mt. du Hibou, in Triangle Farm to its s.mth, in 
WinniiTOg Farm on the Langemarck-Zonnebeke 
croSs-roaS, and in Wurst Farm north of the 
latter strong point, counter-attacked very 
violently. Though these regiments took 40n 
prisoners and materially assisted the Cornish, 
Somersets, and Hiflo Brigade in their reiluction 
and retention of Langemarck, they w’ore unable 
to turn tbe v'ery strong position to their right, 
against which the Ulster and Sout h Irish troops 
wen' dashing themselves in vam. 

It will be recollected that the Lister and 
South Irish Divisions liad particularly ilis- 
tinguished themsi'lves in the fighting ot Mes- 
sines, when; Major Willie Redmond, M.P., lost, 
his life. Seven'ly as they bad been tested 
on June 7, it was a fcir sterner task they wt're 
set on Thursday, Avigust 16. They were coio 
fronted by t lie new German ('lastic systi'in ol 
defence in its most iwrfect form and the enem.\- 
opposed to them -Bavarians— had not had 
their ner\-es shaken by t he explosion of mines 
of unprecedented magnitiuh'. Deployed between 
Fortuin (south -south -east of St. Julien on the 
road from Ypres to the northern outskirts of 
Passchendaele) imd the Ypres-Roulers Railway 
south of Fnr/enlwrg, the Irish objective was the 
Langcmarek-Zoitnebeke road which, as we hnv«' 
seen, was n'ached and crossed by the English 
troops on their left to the west of the Ypre.s. 

Poelcap)X'lle rood but not nearer the Irish - 

between the south eif Koorselaore and V\ innipeg 
Fann. The Ulster Division was on the left, 
the Iimiskillings, Dublin Fusiliers and Roys! 
Irish Rifles of the South Irish Division 
were on the* right in the order named. The 
Royal Irish Rifles were to work up the Ypres- 
Roulers railroarl to the western edge ol 
Zonnobeke. 

The undulating ground in front of the Irish 
was sodden with rain, pitted w"ith craters and 
defended by many pill boxes. Clay and earth 
had been piled up round the edges of the 
craters, .which were fitted with wooden pl«' 
forms and high stops for the machine-,gunni 
in them. Here and there barbed wire ontangl' • 
ments had escaped the British bomb^rdmeid- 
The Haanebeek and Zonnebeke streams, bot i 
swollen by the rain in places, ran across the bin 

of advance. Thto Zonnebeke north of Frezenbei g 

entered our lines south-West of Fortuin and then 

turned northwards and at St. Julien 

the Haanebeek, flowing down from ‘ 
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l^wHchendaele Ridge ; west of 8t. Julieii the 
two conjoined streams were called the 
Sfeenbeek. • 

At 4.45 a.m. the Ulstermen set out. They, 
speedily ejected the handful of BavariauS in the 
first crater lino, but then their troubles began. 
I'lose to their starting point an old battery 
l>oHition had been converted into a nest of ^ 
machine -guns, and beyond rose the solid 
concrete structure of Pond Farm redoubt, with 
its chain of deep dug-outs. With bayonet and 
bomb the Ulstermen gradually overpowi'red the 
tenacious foe and resumed their advance. Ihit 
from Hill 35, south of the l^angemarck-Zonne- 
Is^ke road, torrents of bullets poured down on 
Ihem; they were enfiladed from the (Jallipoli 
redoubt and held up by a broad entanglement 
of barbed wire. While cutting their way 
through this they were iiK^wn <lown in hea|)s. 
'riioy succoeiied in taking a post — ‘‘ 'Phe 
(^aserne” — near liorder Farm, but, fierc<‘iy 
counter-attacked, were obliged to relin([uish it. 
Step by step they were forced back and at 
nightfall th(i Pond Farm was again in the hands 
of t he Bavarians. The experiences of the Sout ii 
Irish Division were very similar. The I unis- 
killings crossed the Zonnebeke, cajitured two 
nnioubts, and temporarily gained the summit 
of Hill 37, but, unsupported on both flanks, 
they too were forced to retire. The Dublin 
Fusiliers to the right were held up by the 


nuM'hinc-guns of the Bremen redoubt, while 
the Royal Irish Rifles, who had worked up the 
Ypres- Routers railway as far as the level 
crossing and (Mi<leavonn*d with d<‘tails of the 
Dublin Fusi’ie*.s to carry Hill 35 from the luvst, 
were in th<* r turn flung back by masses df 
(Jermans advancing from tlu^ direction of 
Zonncbek<‘. By the end of the afternoon the 
attack b(‘tween Kortuin and tlu* 5"pr('s- Ronlers 
railway had hetai bloodily ri'pnlstsl. 

'Ph(‘ revei-se .sutlend by (lough's cen(ii> 
betwei'ii Kortnin and the N'pi'es- Bouleis railway 
was n(»t (*( Mint er-l )a la ne<M 1 ))\' siiceess(*s in the 
wood<‘d region south «)f the lailmad. d'here 
the weather conditions, rendering ataoplane 
observation \ cry dinicnit, told most hea\'ily 
against th<- British, for the wotxls east of 
W'est hoek (“nable<| Si\t \ on Armin to conc(‘al 
prepai'at ions for counter at taeUs better than 
in t!i(‘ open count ly from Langemarck to 
Zonnebeke, alt hough parts of t he wood had been 
n'dnccMl to t I’ee stumps by our gunfire. 
'Po retain the Xonne Boschen, Polygon and 
(llencorse W'oods and lu\eriu'ss Copse was 
rightly cemsidi'rcMl liy the (lerman eom- 
mandi'r to bc^ a matter of \ital importance. 
If ( lougl) from the Westlioek ridge drove th(5 
( lei-mans east wards t hrough the Noma' Boschen 
and Polygon \\5'o<ls, he w.aild not, onlv* iiaMume 
Zonnebek<* from th<‘ souBi but lie would be 
on the t‘dge of th(‘ Pas-^elu iidaele Bidgie Were 
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Glencorse Wood and Inverness Copse lost by 
the Germans, their hold on Herenthage Ch&teau, 
Dumbarton Lakes and Shrewsbmy Forest 
would become precarious, and Veldhoek, 
Gheluvelt and Zandvoorde might ultimately 
have to be abandoned. The Battle of Messines 
had secured the Allies from a thrust at their 
communications west of Ypres. The chances 
of a successful German drive at Ypres from 
the north were now small ; during the day 
they had become smaller ; consequently a 
cqunter-oflensive against Ypres from the east 
oh both sides of tho Ypres-Menin road was 
the last move left <.pen to Sixt von Armin, if 
he wished by active measures to prevent tho 
Allies moving on Thourout and Roulers. He 
had, therefore, massed tho bulk of his guns and 
reserves on the line Zonnebeke-Glioluvelt- 
Zandvoorde. In front of them the 34th 
Division in the woods north of the Ypres-Menin 
road was ordered at all costs to defend the pill- 
boxed zone. 

Along the Westhook ridge from tho Ypres- 
Roulers railroad to the road to Menin, Gough 
had deployed English county and London 
regiments for the attack. The Londoners 
were in tho centre and their objectives were the 
Glencorse, Nonne Boschen, and Polygon Woods. 


Their comrades on the left in touch with the 
Royal Irish Rifles were to descend the ridge 
and gain the west bank of the Haanebeek ; 
Inverness Copse was to be stormed by tho 
troops bn the right of the Londoners, 

At 4.45 a.m., in successive waves, theEnglisli 
county and London battalions moved slowly 
forward through the woods and morasses. 

* 1^hey had been out all night in the wet mud 
under heavy fire. At fii'st it seemed that tho 
Londoners would be successful. Disregarding 
machine*gun fire from Inverness Copse, they 
broke through Glencorse Wood. A powerful 
German barrage fell upon them as they struggled 
northwards along the west side of Nonne 
Boschen Wood, which, owing to the flood^H, 
was mostly under water. At the northern end 
of the woodland they found a redoubt tucked 
away among shattered trees. It was reduced 
by bombing, as also was another pill -box 
beyond it on tho road from Zonnebeke to 
Veldhoek, which skirts the east of tho wood. 
From tho western edge of Polygon Wood many 
machine-guns played on the now disordered 
men. Yet groups of Londoners waded through 
the Nonne Boschen Wood, others proceeded 
north of it on the drier ground, while detacli- 
ments managed to cross the open space, ent('r 
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AT BAY IN A SHELL-CRATER: HOLDING UP A COUNTER ATTACK WITH 

LEWIS GUNS. 


the belt of trees and bombing and l)ayonetiiig 
to arrive at the great racecourse in the centre 
of Polygon Wood. There they halted and 
waited for reinforcements to resist counter- 
attacks. 

Unluckily the reinforcements did nol arrive, 
d'hey were kept off by the enemy’s barrage 
of shells, while the failure of the troops on Ihe 
left to advance and those on the right to 
capture Inverness Copse, left the Jjondoners 
exposed to flank attacks. The only assistance 
they received was from the air. One of our 
daring battle ^planes hovered over the main 
street of Zonnebeke and above l^olygon Wood, 
scattering the Germans mustering for counter- 
attacks. Other aeroplanes with their machine- 
guns peppered the approaches to the wooil, 
dropped bombs on the concrete redoubts 
defending its flanks,* silenced batteries, and dis- 
persed a coluihn of the enemy on the Menin road. 

At 2 p.m. counter-attacks commenced from 
all sid^. The Germans poured over the ridge 
south of Zonnebeke, issued from Inverness 
Copse^ and Herenthage Wood, from shell ^ 
holes and from Polygon Wood itself. The 
Londoners fought stubbornly. Their position 
may be gathered from the £ollo^ving message 
Bignall^ by a Middlesex officer commanding 
one^ of the groups. “Am in«hell hole, before 
e^ond obiective,** it ran, “and two strong 
po&ts held by the enemy. Have ten men 
twith me. We ace surrounded, and heavy 


machine-gun fire is being turned fin us. Regret 
no course hut to snn(‘ndiT. CanM see luiy of 
our forces.” Some of our small advanced 
bodies were more foitnnate, and, cutting their 
way through the eneireling foe, n* entereil 
Nonne Bosehen and (lleneorso Woods and 
reached our lines in safely. 

The second phase of Ihe 'fhiid Battle of 
Ypres had result(‘(l in another success tor 
Antlioine and, ht^tweeii the Broenbeek and 
St. .lulii'ii, ill a siieei'ss for (lough. But, iji 
the words of Sir Douglas Haig, “except for 
some small gains of ground on the western 
edge of (lloneorse Wood and north of Westhn(‘k 
the situation south of St. .lulieii remainc'd 
iinehangeil Against the severe U)ss(‘s sus- 
tained by the Ulster and South Irish Divisions 
and the English County and London regiments 
fighting on their I’ight was to be set the tact 
that in the course of tlie day the Allies had 
captured over 2,100 in isoners and some 30 guns. 
The German oOieial report of the tiglitmg was 
characteristie. It falsely alleged that (lough's 
troops luul entered Boelcappelle and been 
expelled from both that village and Langemarck ; 
also that Bkimer’s Second Army had taken 
part in the battle. As a specimen (ji German 
mendacity,* the report deserves to be reprinte^i : 


'ront of the Crown VmscK Rcpprecht -Thn 
md great fighting day of tho Flariders hatllo hns 
A decided in our favour. thankH to tho bravery o al 
IS. thanks to tho nev^r-failing attneking Btreugth of 
incoiTjnarable tlerman infantry. 
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Oil tlio morning of Augiint 15. after an hour’K drum- 
tho flower of the Englinh Army, aceompaniod by 
Vro’iKjh forceK on the northern wing, burnt forward, 
d» e|)ly echeloned, to the attack. 

On a front of 30 kiloinetren (I8i( iniloM), from tho 
Yser as far as the Lyn, the battk^ raged throughout 
tho day. Our advanced posts on the Yser Canal near 
Drie Oracht,en were overrun. The enemy also captured 
the ground before the buttle position of the Martjo 
Vaart, north and east of Itixsehoote, which was yi^ddod 
step by step by our protecting troops. 

'I'ho Kiiglish penetrated onr lines near Laiigemarek, 
and by means of reinforcements pushed forward as far 
as l*o( leappelle. At this point they wen^ met by a counter- 


had brought down 15 and driven down 11 of 
the enemy’e machines. One German obser- 
vation baHoon had been sent to the ground in 
flames ; hostile aerodromes, which were now 
roofed \^th bullet-proof steel, had been cleared 
with machine-gun fire from a height of a fe\t' 
score feet, and OJ tons of bombs had Ixhui 
jtlropped on enemy aerodromes, railway stations 
and billets. During the day 73 hostile batteries 
were silenced and subseqtient observation 





MAKING A ROAD UNDER SHELL FIRE. 


attack on the part of our fighting reserves. In an irre- 
sistible assault tho foremost enemy troops wore over- 
powered and his rear echelons were thrown baitk. By 
thiV evening, after tough fighting. I.angemarck and otir 
lost position was again in onr hands. 

Also near St. Jnlien, and at numerous points farther 
south as far as Warnoton, tho enemy, whoso shattered 
attacking troops were continually reinforced, ponetrateil 
into our new battle zone. In all other sectors of the 
i^xteiisivo battlefield the English assault collapsed before 
our entanglements. 

In spite of heavy sncrifices, the English have accom- 
plished nothing ! By this repulse w-e have gained a 
full victory. Unshaken, with high spirits, our front 
stands ready for new hatfles ! 

As we have seen, our airmen, though, owing 
(o the weatlier, they had often been unable to 
d(‘tect preparations for counter-attacks, had 
rendered on August 16 good service. The 
German *,aviators had had 10, days* rest; 
they had been reinforced with one* or more of 
their circuses ; and a strong wx*st wind made^it 
difficult for damaged British and Frtmch 
machines to regain their lines. Neverthefess, 
with the loss of 11 aefoplanes, th^ British 


showed that 21 gun -pits had been entirely 
<lestroyed and 35 others badly damages I . 
Further, 1 8 ammunition dumps were exploded 
and 15 considerable fires caused. Our men had 
flown a total of 1,784 hours in the 24 hours 
ending at 6 p.lii. on tho 16th. In addition to 
the at^rial incidents already related, sonn* 
others which occurred o» the 16th are well 
worth recording. One aeroplane,*going througli 
our barrage several times, attacked the “An 
Hon Gite “ redoubt, others fired on Germaii 
troops entering or leaving Langemarck. -A 
British airman flew off at- 4.45 a.m., attacked an 
aerodrome with his machine-guns, fired 50o 
rounds at three Albatros machines on tlu' 
groimd and into the billets of their creus. 
Proceeding above a main road, he shot th< 
horses of a trijnsport wagon, at a railway 
crossing killed or wounded a German sentry, 
and a little farther on stampeded a Hbrse 
transport. All this was accomplished in ail 
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[I'u'tuh offnial t'hol( eraf'h . 

NIGHT SCENE AT AN AVIATION STATION: A MACHINE ABOUT TO START. 


hour at a height of less than 100 feet. Anot hei- 
of these brave men bombed seven machines at 
a (iennan ac^rodrome, crossed a railway lira*, 
saw a train on a siding and fired at it . Visiting 
anotlier aerodrome he set a hangar on fin*. 
Afterwards he engaged a railway engine. 
Still one more airman Hew' in tlie darkness ov^cr 
a (lerman fM^rodrome, bombed tlie hangars 
and a railway siding, which was crammed 
with troop trains, attack(‘d and destroy(Ml 
two Albatross machines, silenced a machine- 
gun and wounded or killed many of the cn(*my. 

Two more examples of the daring displayed 
by our airmen may l>e giNcn. One of our men 
in his aerial journey found a machine just 
about to rise from the ground, so he dived and 
fired into and wrecked it , then circled round 


aiel eontiniU‘d to shatt(*r the wr(‘ckag(*. He 
made a tojii* f)f the aerodronu*, tiling into th<* 
sh«‘ds from below t lu* level <»f t he roof, but as 
no one appean*d, lu* w(*nt aw jiy and found a 
(lerman battery in n.etion. lie* stoopisl at it, 
fir<*<l along the li le of guns, and silenced them. 
'ITien lu* flew over the batt(‘ry for (i\(* fuinutes 
lest it should recommence tirifig, but as it 
di«l not lu*. n*turn(Ml home and used the 
remaind(*r of his ammunition on ('n<*my trenches 
in passing, d'he second ineideiil. also, shows 
the e-fhcacy of aircrn,ft und(*r varying ii.sp('cts. 
H(‘re the a\ie.tor n.t tacked an a(*rodronH‘, 
circling round at a lu‘ight of 2b feet, firing into 
ev(M*y sImmI and s<‘ttiTjg otu* on fire. A fwo- 
.s(*ater machine was ])eing gof. out wlien he 
arriv'cd. so he wn‘eked that aiul used ail the 
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PACK MULES GOING TO THE FRONT WITH SHELLS, 


rest of the ammunition he could spare flying 
up and down a railway train full of troops in 
a siding, firing into it through the roofs and 
the windows. 

Remembering that the above feats had to 
be perfonned in the face of the fire of machine- 
g\ms and anti-aircraft guns of the latest and 
piost powerful design, and that at any moment 
our men might be pounced upon by enemy 
aviators from the sky above them, the courage 
and ability displayed were marvellous. Before 
the war flying had been regarded as a most 
hazardous occupation. Few would have then 
imagined that by 1917 thousands of men 
would unconcernedly risking their lives in 
the air under circumstances so infinitely more 
nerve-racking. Nor was the Royal Naval Aii 
Service inactive on the 16th. It bombed 
Ostend and Thourout railway stations and 
sidings, and Gliistelles aerodrome. Aerodromes 
and road transport at XJytkerke, a mile inland 
from Blankenberghe, and at Engel, half-way 
between Ghistelles and Thourout, were attacked 
by naval aeroplanes, but harmlessly. 

The formidable c^Ari^er df the Gep^an 
fortified zone between the Ypres-Coi^nes 

canal and the Ypres-Roulers railroad and the 

« 


methods of Sixt von Armin’s system of elastic 
defence were now fully evident to Sir Douglas 
Haig, Sir Hubert Gough, and Sir Herbert 
Phuner. To penetrate that zone an attack ou 
a wider front would be required. In view of 
the counter-attacks which had been directed 
against the flank of the Londoners and English 
comity battalions from the woods south of the 
road to Menin, the region thence to the Ypres- 
Roulors railway could not safely be treated as 
independent sector. The next great blow 
would have to be struck on both sides of tho 
road. A question arose whether or not it 
should be struck by Gough with his right wing. 

If it were to be, that wing would have to bo 
prolonged southward tn the Ypres-Comincs 
canal. Tho 5th Army, however^ had borne tho 
brunt of the fighting since July 31 and its 
losses had been considerable. The numbers at 
Sir Douglas Haig’s disposal in France did not 
justify him in weakening Home’s, Byng’?, 
and Rawlinson’s Annies to reinforce Gough’s 
four corps. The campaigns in Palwtmo 
and Mesopotamia competed with that in 
France for such forces as were being ^ewly 
raised. Every-day the situati^ in^ 
was becoming worse, axid tlib poarffeUity 
or probability , that Ludendorl! raigbfl, in 

t , 
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liis turn, tftke the offensive on the Western 
Front had to be reckoned witli. Against 
that eventuality it was necessary tQ keep a 
mass for manoeuvre in reserve ; for the district 
in which Luder^dorff might attt\ck was* uncer- 
tain. Sir Douglas had, therefore, no option 
but to continue the operations in the Ypres 
salient with the 5th and 2nd Armies, and as 
Plumer’s troops, backed by the Wytschaete- 
Messines ridge, were in a stronger position 
than Gough’s, and had had since the Battle of 
Messines the easier work to perform, it was 
clearly more advisable to extend Plumer's left 
than Gough’s right. Accordingly, the attack 
upon the whole of the high wooded ground 
crossed by the Ypres -Monin road was entrusted 
to Sir Herbert Pliuner. That able soldier 
had shown at Messines that ho was peculiarly 
fitted to carry out an operation of the kind 
contemplated. 

At the same time a modification of our 
artillery tactics to meet the situation created 
by the change in the enemy’s methods of defence 
was made. Sixt von Annin’s front being only 
lightly held, o\ir gunners would henceforth 
have to bestow more attention on the back- 
ground of the battle. Tliis involved the guns 


being broitght nearer to oiir first Hues. wJiich 
meant, to quote Sir Dougbis Haig, that “ the 
long preparatory bombardment had to be 
couductetl from a narrow and confined space, 
for the most part destitute alike of cover and 
protection and directly ov'erlook(‘d by the 
enemy. As o\ir infantry advanced," continued 
Sir Douglas, " our gims luul to follow, at the 
cost of almost incredible exertion, over ground 
torn by sli(‘ll fin? an<l sodden wit h rain. VVdien 
at length the new p(3sitions had been reached, 
our batteries ha<l to n'lnain in act ion, practically 
without protection of any kind, day after day, 
week after week, and even mout h after month, 
under a continuous bombardment of gas and 
high explosive shtOls." 

In comu'xion with the abov’c ((notation it 
will b(* noted 1 hat the German Higher Command 
by its Order of J»me .‘10 had immensely increased 
t he diniiMilt i(?s of onr art illerymen and also of our 
aeroplane obs(TV(Ts. (S(‘e last chaptiT, p. II 2S). 

The extension of Plumer’s lt*ft wing and tho 
steps in conn(*xion with the moditication of 
our artillery tactics (hdayed the n‘n(nval of the 
offensive on a larg(t scale. The weather, too, 
again bc'canu^ \N(*t and did not im()r()vxt until 
the beginning of September. During tho 
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ro.nain.Jer of August, with tlie exco|>lion of th'^ 
Foiirtli Kattle of Verdun, which wa-s begun 
on AnguHt 20, only minor actions were fougJit 
on the Western Front. 

Thv (lay after the Hattie of Lang<^inarek, 
h 5^ the second pha^e of th(' Third Battle of 
Y|)ies was currently called, th^ aviators of 
Anthoiru^’s army wer(> active. During the 
night of the l7th-lHth th(w hoinbardcd the 
railway stations of Ost(^nd, Cortemarek, Lich- 
terv€:^lde, Thourout and (^iinbrai and hutments 
in the Forest of Houthulst. The railway 
station at Idiourout had been visited the night 
b(dore (August KMT) at midnight by our 


north of St. Julion. The enemy thought our 
infantry was about to attack. Up went 
rockets l^ursting into white and coloured stars 
and the tired garrisons of redoubts and craters 
rose w%iarily to repel the attack. A succession 
of German barrages was flung between Koorst?- 
laere and St. Julien. The minutes passed and 
no movement could be detected in the British 
lines. German observers strained their eyes 
through the mist. The German guns wen^ 
notified that a false alarm had been given. 
Suddenly at dawn some 12 tanks wore perceived 
crawling up towards the Triangle Farm, Mt. 
du Hibou and Cockcroft redoubts which barnvl 



\0gicial photograph. 


LONDON MOTOR OMNIBUSES ON THE ROADSIDE. 


Royal Naval Air Service, when fires had been 
• •auHod, an ammunition diunp hit and the 
railway damaged. On Friday, August 17, 
stnmg westerly winds again pnu^ailed in 
IHandcrs, but our airmen succeeded in bringing 
down 12 enemy machines, in driving down 18 
others out oi control, in obtaining an unusually 
large number of photographs, and in bombing 
and harassing with macliine-gun fire the 
(U^nnan positions atul infantry. But 12 of our 
machines were missing, two of which collided 
during a fight and fell within the enemy’s lines. 
The next day, Saturday, August 18, we, however, 
lost eight, and brought down only three, while 
four German machines were driven down out 
of control . ‘ 

Sunday, August 19, was also the date of the 
first of the minor operations in the Vpres 
salient above referred to. Soon after urdnight 
our guns violently shelled the German positions 


the road from St. Julien to Poelcappelle and 
had resisted all our efforts on the 16th. Rockids 
again shot up and the German gun ; flung gusts 
of shells at* the iron monsters. It was too late ; 
they were already encircling the redoubts. 
Bullets pattered agaiiist the sides of the tanks : 
grenades exploded above and below them. 
The crows with their gims ble\Y holes in the st vm 1 
doors or fired their machine-guns through the 
slits. The garrisons of the redoubts surrenderee 1 
or fled and infantry came up and establislied 
themselves in the captured strong ponds. 
One tank had its machinery put outf of onk r. 
The crew destroyed its vitals, slipped out and 
with Lewis guns helped the infantry. 0^'*’ 
casualties were 30 and we had advanced <)ur 
line 500 yards on a front of about a nuk’. 
There was no more fighting during the day, but 
in the air hostile aeroplanes working in 
formations struggled to prevent our ainno» 
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boinhinj?, pilot ographing, and obHorviiig. Two 
(Jeniiaii machinos weio brought down, four 
others driven down out of control, and one 
shot down by anti-aircraft gnus. An (‘iiciny 
train was wrecked, and damage done to 
aerodromes, dumps and stations. About 
midnight (August 19-20) tlie Koyal Naval Air 
Service dropped tons of bombs on MiddeJlvtTke 
dump, near Ostend, and on th(' Brng(‘oise 
works. On the 20tli, French aircraft bom- ^ 
banleil the railway stations ()f Thourout , Staden, 
lloulers and Gits — a station nortli of Roulers 
and our airmen, losing four, brought down nine 
and drove down out of control sev'cn (Jernum 
maedvines. The next day (August 21) wo wore 
!iot so relatively successful. Twehe of ouv 
iioroplanes were missing— two ha<l collided 
during a bombing raid — as ^i,gains( as man> 
brought down and five others driven down out 
of control. 

On Wednesday, August 22, a vigorous action 
was fought east*and north east of ^ pres. In 
the forondbn of that day the Kaiso* addressed 
in Flanders deputations from Sixt von Annin’s 
troops. He thanked them for their gallantry 
and contrasted the German with the .\nglo- 
Fi-ench view of the world ! d’he grandson of 
(Juoen Victoria then proceeded to poiu out 
his spleen on the British troops : 

It is in God’s hands when He will give as victoi>. 
He has taught our Anny a haul lesson, and now we 
are going to pass the examination. With t le o t 
German oonfidenoe in God we^will show what w* tan 
do. The greater and mightier the problem the mon. 
egladly will we grapple with it and solve it. e ai 
fight and conquer until the enemy has Iwd enougu. 


ill tlirsc nil 111*' (lormniis Iuim' n‘nli/.»’*l wlio 

is till' iiisfij^alor of this war ninl wlm tl»(' cliii'f I'ni'iuy 
I'jtiylaiKl. 

I<!\ (‘rylKHly knows tluit I'ji^dniKl is oiir most spitolul 
mlvarsarv. Slii> sproHds her lint ml of (Ji'niiaiiy over 
till' wliole world, steadily filling her Allios with hatnal 
and I'aKorness to (iul»t . 'I’hns *>veryhody at homo 
knows what you know still iM'tter, lhat lOnt'land is 
part i«'ularly the ('iiemy to he strni'k do\s n howi'vor 
iliihi'ull It inav he. V’^onr r<'lati\es at homo, wlio hnvo 
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WATER-CARRIERS EOLl.OWINO THE 
TAPE TO THE FRONT LINE. 
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A WORKING PARTY GOING FORJV'ARD NEAR YPRES. 

decision of the contest between might and on a front of two and a half miles to a depths 

right lay in God's hands. They could well in one place, of over half a iriilo. 

afford to leave it there. On the 22nd fighting of considerable iin- 

Two attacks wore launched by the British portance occurred near Tnvornoss Copse, 

Army, one north and oast of St. Julien, the Glencorse Copse and Herenthage Chateau. The 

other astride the Ypros-Menin road. Both two adversaries here occupied a front lino of 

were preceded by a long and searching in- shell craters (most of them half full of water) 

tensive bombardment. The firfst of these and the hostile positions were separated by a 

attacks w^as the consequence of the success quagmire, the result of the swaying move- 

gained by the tanks on the morning of the ments of the combatants combined with the 

19th. The capture of the Triangle Fann, continual shell-fire. 

Mt. du Hibou and Cockcroft redoubts on Along both sides of the Ypres-Menin road the 

<^>r along the road fro^ St. Julien to Poel- struggle was very bitter. Our line ran from 

cappeffe had enabled ,us to turn from the opposite Glencorse Wood on the left past 

north-west the very strong position which on Stirling Castle, ^/hich was in our possession, 

the loth had defied all the efforts of the Ulster then crossing the Ypres-Menin road. It was the 

and South Irish Divisions. The Ulstermen hatl comparatively high ground which our men 

boon replaced by Midland, the South Irish occupied that formed the Gorman objective, 

by Scottish troops, opposed to whom were while the intention of the British Commander 

Bavarians. Pivoting on the tlireo captiued W6W to push the Germans still farther back and 

redoubts, the aim of tho British was to swing occupy the whole of the line which ran along 

their line towards or to tho Langomarck- past Polygon Wood, thrusting the enemy down 

Zonnebeke road. They were already across this the reverse slope o? the hill, 

road from near the Mt. du Hibou redoubt to In front of the British troops was Inverness 
Langomarck. Their advance south-eastwards Copse, a thousand yards in length and about 

down it was blocked by two strong points, five hundred in depth, strengthened with many 

tho Winnipeg and Schuler Farm redoubts and concrete blockhouses and other defences and 

the varioiw strongholds on and about Hills 37 difficult to penetrate owing to the fallen trees 

and 35 which had baTied the Ulstermen and « which, half blown dway and tangled up with , 

South Irish. Tanks as-sisted in the advance, tree stumps, formed ^ exceedingljr diifi<n4t| 

which ended in our pushing our line forward ' obstacle to our troops* 

* t . 
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South of the Ypres-Memn road were the 
ruins of Herenthage Chateau, an old chateau 
which had been transformed into a formidable 
work by the usual concrete constructions. 
North of Inverness Copse the Germans had 
three lines of trenches which still afforded them 
some shelter though they had been severely 
handled by our guns. There were also thr(H> 
blockhouses which wore intact and strongly 
garrisoned. 

At 7 a.m. the Duke of Comwairs Light 
Infantry on the loft and the Somerset Light 
Infantry on their right started to take the 
German line, preceded by an artillery barrage ‘ 
and supported by other infantry units and by 
some tanks. The Comishmen when they went 
forward were at once met by blasts of macliliH*- 
gun fire from the pill-boxes ; but, in despite of 
these, they pressed forward and forv'^ed an ent ry 
into Inverness Copse , and began to attack 
these concrete blockhouses. Roiuid one of 
these our men swarmed, but although they 
managed to keep down its fire by discharging 
their rifles through the loopholes, they could not. 
beat in the entrance door. The word was passed 
btvck for the sappers to come up with gun 
cotton. They did so and the steel door 


was immediately blown in and the few of 
the garrison who remained were killed fighting. ^ 
On the left of this regimi'nt’s attack tlie 
men wt^re held n|) by Muwhine-gun fire 
from Glencorse Co[)He and by a pill-box 
north of Inv'erness (’opse. But a g^vllant and 
<leteruiined charge of the ( ^irnishinen ' con- 
(juered both tho^e obstacles and the blockhouse 
itself was entered and the garrison killed. 
Meanwhile the Somerset Liglit. Infantry, moving 
on the right of tlu* Duke of Cornwairs, had 
stormed I fonsitluyg'^ Chateau. 'I'lio combat wa-i 
a severe and bloody om*, but. the Germans were 
outfought aiul tlK'ir post ea^itured, only one of 
th<^ garrison surviving. Our troops th<‘n pro- 
(‘eiMled to establish themselv't‘s in front of the 
('hateau and on the enemy's edg<‘ of Inv^erness 
( V)pse. 

Ihifort unatidy t h(‘ left of tin* attack liy these 
two regiments had not^bei'ii so successful. 

tile enemy lu'ld giound to the east of 
Glapham Junct ion, wh('n‘ there was a strongly 
fortified farm with six machine guns. Progress 
was impossil)l(‘, and men were dro|)ping fast 
when fortunately a tank came ui) and took up 
a position closer to the ( Jerman work. I he fire 
from its guns aiid machine-guns was so vigorous 
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that the fire of the garrjson Hlaekened. TIk' 
Gornishnien then went on again, burst througli 
the defences and disposed of the whole of the 
garrison with their bayonets. It ^^'aH 
10 o’clock and the contest had lasted threr 
hours. The Somerset and the Cornwall I^ight 
Infantry and the other troops acting with them 
had suffered heavy losses and were hanging oi^ 
to the positions they had so hardly woo with 
munbers which were scarcely < qual to the 
situation. It was at this juncture that the 
Germans counter attacked. A hurricane of 
shells swept through the captured position of 
Inverness Copse, and behind this barrage, which 
was flung on the line from every gun tlu* 
Germans could bring to bear, there can\'> 
from the east of Inverness Copse and from tlu‘ 
south of it masses of storm-troops b('nt (ni 
-establishing the (German line on tie* ground 
ludd before the recent fighting. 

A first attack we drove back and tlrsi a 
se(iond, but a third canu* on in e\'en great ei‘ 
fdTcngth. 'Fho Somersets, depleted as they 
were, sent back to say they were l)eing turned on 
'•it her flank and could not hrtid o!\. and proposed, 
therefore, to retire half-way back through 
Inverness Coj:a\ A few suppoi'ts from the 
Light Infantry Division reached them, but only 
sufficient to enable the retiring line to tall baelc 
more slowly. The Cornish Light Infantry 
formed a defensive flank to cover the left of tlie 
rearward movement, and t hese new dispositions 
sufficed to beat back oncc) more t he (Jerman 
attack. Another assault was delivered by 
the enemy at noon and was sto[)ped by our 
infantry and machine-gun fire. Two hours 
later a fifth attempt was made, tins time to 
turn our left flank, but the n^assing of tlr* 
»issail ant’s troops had been observed and re- 
ported to our artillery in rear and the lire ot our 
guns was so destructive that the assault was 
blown away before tt had really come torward. 

There was *now a pause in fighting prol)ably 
due on both sides to exhaustion, and in the 
evening the position we held was roughly what 
it had been in the afternoon. Our men hehl 
grom^d to the east of Stirling Castle and part of 
Inverness Copse, and therc^ they passed the 
night in great discomfort but with courage 
undiminished. Artillery fire was kept up on 
th m from one in the morning with great Mgour 
and about half -past three became very intense. 
It was the pi'eludo to another attack, this timt' 
the lead being given to the enemy s flame- 
• thrower^. For a short spac^e the Duke of 
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t ornwall s men fell back before the flames, but ■* 
it was only a step to tlie rear before two steps '^ 
forward. Then they turned on their foes, and 
iifl(^ bullets and flashing bayonets proved 
better than burning flames. As our men went 
foiNNard they siuv sc'seral of the flame* -throwers 
fall elown before their fire, and in doing so let, 
their flames in several instances fall on thedr 
own own who were seen to })urn briskly, 
eloubtlesH i<‘d by t he escaping li(|ui<l th<‘y carries! 
Irean the easels ])ene‘trated by British bullets. 

It was a terrible^ sight to ses^ these human 
torehe-s writhing in the agony they held he)pe‘d 
te> inflict ejii the* British. Oiuh’' more^ the 
baflleMl (h'rmaus tril back before the^ calm 
e‘e)urage e»f our irdantry and abandoneMi furtheu* 
aftesupts lor the night. Our men still held 
t hewr line. 

'I'he* ({erman \e>rsion of the* fighting was as 
usuiil n. tniM'sty of fact. 'The ( 'row n PrineM! e>f 
Baxaria re'porteMl that his troops had wre'stesi 
Iroiii us the gains made* in the recent fighting 
south of the ^'pre's-Meaiin roeid tind that the* lost, 
t re‘ne*he‘s had beem re'-capture'd and held. He^ 
also re'porteMl that on the* 22nd the* theglish lost, 

21 tanks which lay de stroyesi before* the' (Je'rnum 
fre)nt. Seemed e)f tlu' eeee upants who laid imt. 
be'e'u kille>ei we'f’e* niad ' prise)ne*rs. W'e^ kne)W’ the^ 
tIMith abe)ut the' trenedie's; se)me' teinks wea*i^ 
ejisablesl, bed ne>t e‘\ e*n 1 Ir* ( e'rnam Ce)muuinele'r- 
in-Chief had the* feice* to e‘hi in the* e*apteire* eil 
any eene* e)f the'iu. Sir Douglas lla'g's state- 
me'ut that we* laul e^arru'd the British line* e)n the 
Vpr«‘s-.Me*nin reead se)jue- otUl yarels farth(^*r 
fe>rwarel eai a fread eef a mile*, thus gaming an 
impe)rtant j)e)sitie>n fe)r etbseTvat ie)n eiver thei 
gre)unel te) the* e'ast (whieh ae'ceeimts fe)r'*the^ 
elesjje'rate* cejunte'i'-at t ae*ks eef the* (h'rmans) aial 
hael establislu'el a posit ieeie in the* w e'steu’n part 
e>f lnve*rne*ss ('e>pse, give's the* true pe)sitie)n. 

One* soliel fae*t eein be* claina'd by the Allies, 
vi/., that up te> August 22, sine*e the' be*ginning 
of .April BH7, when the yeair's cam[)aign 
e)penee| with the Battle e>f Arras, they 
hael, eui the Weste'rn trend, capture'el tlO.dOd 
(u'j’inan priseumrs be'sieh's a huge nuiss ol 
machine-guns anel many piee-'s e)t a'tjlle'ry 
in aelelitiem te> e*e)nsiele*rable gauis in re'e-oue |Ue're‘e I 


te*iTitory. 

On the 2:h*d a strenig attae k mae^e* on e)eir 
position I't’sl of l.angointirck was stopjx'il tiy 
.luu-lHn.-.gnn fiio. On .th- itlh th.. -n,.n.y 
iittack-d again with tir.'at stii'n^th in th- 
,uMKlit><'ni.ltoo.l of th.. Ypr.-s M.aiin r..a<l an.l 
f.>|.—<l fyich oni. lioops fi.mi some of th* a.I- 
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vanced posts we had won on the 22nd. The 
struggle was one of great intensity, and the 
combat swayed backwards and forwards, but 
the net result was that along this road we had 
to give up some of the ground won on the 22nd* 
At Ihe same time our troops were heavily 
engaged in the Inverness Copse and Glencorse 
Wood and continued fighting late into the night. 
Our artillery played an important part in this 





[Canadian IVar Re:ords. 

AN OLD GERMAN TRENCH NEAR 
THE MENIN ROAD. 


struggle, and several times its fire alone dis- 
persed troops assembled for assault. 

The 25th saw but little done on this sector, but 
on the 26th the Oermafts again made another 
desperate bid to regain the groiuid they had 
lost, with the aid of a severe artillery fire and an 
infantry attack preceded by flame-throwers. 
They succeeded in reoccupying the north-west 
comer of Jnverness Copse, but were at once 
counter-attacked and driven out and^oiu’ troops 
occupiec\ the line they had held in the momihg;. 
On this day, too, after some smart fighting, our 
line was advanced a little north of St. Julien.^ 

In the week ending Augvist 21 our airpnon had 


destroyed 128 gunpit^and caused 321 explosions 
behind the enemy lines. They h€ki dropped 
nearly 36 iJbns of bombs, including about 100 
ofr between 200 lb. and 300 lb. in weight, and 
had firecf over 30,000 rounds of ammunition 
at troops on the ground from low altitudes. 

Sixty -eight German a eroplanes had been de- 
s\froyed and 90 others driven down out of 
control. The weather had been stormy, with 
a good deal of rain falling for the last few days, 
and was of the same character on the 27th. 
There was, therefore, not so much aerial activity 
as usual, yet during the week from the 22nd 
a good deal of work was done. On the .23rd 
we destroyed 12 and forced down out of 
control six others, while wo only lost two. 

On the 25th the weather was bad, and 
consequently there was little activity in the 
air ; but in the eveniftg, when it improved, in 
addition to useful work for the artillery, three 
Gennan aeroplanes were disposed of and four 
others forced down. We lost two. On the 
26th, in spite of the weather, some fighting took 
place in the air. Seven German aeroplanes were 
destroyed or driven down, while we lod two. 

On the 27th rain fell nearly all the day, 
but in the fine intervals our airmen fought 
with great activity and, with a loss of only two 
machines missing, destroyed four of the Ger- 
mans besides forcing down three more out of 
control. 

August 27 saw another determined effort of 
the enemy to recover the positions he had lost 
about Inverness Copse and along the Ypres- 
Menin road, but ‘without success. Two sepa- 
rate attacks were delivered, commencing at 
8 p.m., against the British positions in Inverness 
Copse and on fche Ypres-Menin road. In both 
cases his efforts failed completely. The ground 
was made very difficult by the rain and mud, 
the attacks were detected in their initial stage 
and heavy artillery fire brought to bear on 
them, while the machine-gun a'hd rifle fire 
completed what the artillery had begun. But 
we made important progress astride the St. 
Julien-Poelcappelle road, east and north of 
Langemarck, the centre of the advance being 
about Koorselaere. Our troops advanced our 
line after heavy fighting for about 2,000. yards, 
penetrating in places a further portion of the 
German third line. Some fortified farms and 
redoubts were taken, with 40 prisoners and 
several machine-guns. Our attack began at 
2 p.m. with a heavy barrage. The ground dyrr 
which the troops had to advance was 4% a ter* * t 
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[Official photograph. 

PART OF THE CAPTURED GROUND ON THE MENIN ROAD 



rible condition with the constant rain which 
had fallen lately and which continued nearly all 
the day, while the wind blew a severe gole. 
Every shell-hole was full of water, so that the 
heavily laden infantry stuck at every step. The 
enemy concrete redoubts were mostly placed 
along the line of the Zonnebeke-Poeleappclle 
road, and not a few of them were stood in th(^ 
middle of water. The German machine-gun 
fire from the uninjured redoubts w’as heavy, and 
there was severe fighting round many of them, 
especially round a considerable work built on 
some ruined houses known as Vieilles Maisons, 
near Koorselaere, but still our men pushed on 
and drove the enemy back. It was, considering 
the conditions, a notable success. 

Notwithstanding the heavy rain and high 
wind ovu* aviators maintained contact with 
our infantrj^ throughout the advance, and not 
only did good service by engaging the enemy’s 
infantry with machine-gun fire from a low eleva- 
tion, but created a considerable amount of havoc 
among his transport by the same means 
• 

It has more than once been pointed out that 
an essential feature of Sir Douglas Haig’s plans 
during the Battle of Flanders was to maintain 
a menacing attitude towards the enemy between 
the Lys and the Uppet Sonune. “ In order to 
meet the urgent demands of battle,” ho 
^ remarks in his ^spatch of December 25, 1917, 


” the niunhcr of Divisions in line on ot her 
fronts has been necessarily reduced to tlu? 
minimum consistent with saf<‘(v.” Toeoneoal, 
as it wt'i’e, this unpleasant fact from Luden- 
dorff’s observ^at ion, the soundest course was 
not to confine th' troops of Homo, Hyng 
'^and Hawlinson to a passive di'fcnsiw'. Wdiethcr 
or not the British feint at bens and the raids in 
the second half of August prevtsitcd Prince 
Rupprecht from reinforcing Sixt von Annin 
vnav he a moot point. But <’\s'nts c(‘rta'fily 
seem Uf prove that the Iy>ns feint and those 
rai<ls iiidueed t he Bavarian Prowii Priiiej^ and 
his a<lvisers to beliin^e tlmt tln' British liiu's 
wwe much more strongly h(‘ld thin was the 
case. At all (“vemts, it was not till the Second 
Battle of Cmnhrai (Deeemher 2) that the 
(Jermans made any siTioiis effort to break 
through the British front. 

In the previous eha}>ter the fighting at bens 
down to tlie evening i)f Saturday, August 18, 
was deserihed The violent eouuter-at taeks of 
the enemy had Ixsm in vain, and (’urrie’s 
Camvdiaus remained masters of Hill 70 and 
their other gains. On Sunday, August 10. thi 
figliting died down to an artillery (had and on 
the 20th.* there were only patrol encounters 
This minor action, wdiich might almost be 
•dignified with the nanfe of a battle and wonUl 
bpve been described in the nineteenth century 
as a very great battik, recommenced on Tuesday, 
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Auffiist 21, when General Currie assaul'ced the 
Vntskirts of Lens from the direction of Cit6 
St. Emile and Cit6 St. Elizabeth on the north 
and Cit<^ dvi Moulin on the wtst, capturing 200 
prisonors. Both artilleries luvd been hard at 
work during the preceding night. 

An autumn mist clung to the earth ami 
blurred the twilight when at dawn the Cana- 
dians charged. Their main objective on the 
north was the spot where the road froir\ La 


of bursting shells, the noise from the explosions 
drowning the cheers and cries of the antago- 
nists. The , relative value of two opposite 
systems of tactics was again being tested just 
as it had ‘been in the second century b.c. at 
Cynoscephalee and Pydna, in the fourteenth 
century a.d. at Crecy and Poitiers, and a 
hundred years ago at Waterloo. Would this 
time the open order or the mass attack 
triumph ? If bayonets had been the only 



MAP OF THE COUNTRY AROUND LENS. 


Bassee joins the road from B^thune. Thenco 
a network of stroets Jed to tJie (-Cathedral 
Square and tlie hc'art of Lens. The Cantvdians, 
following on the trail of their barrage, suddenly 
})erceived tJiat it was greatly enlarged. The 
Germans wc're apparently shelling the same 
points. Our barrage went forward and the 
waves of Canadians passing through the 
German barrage, which was moving north- 
wtwd. now notic(‘d in the mist masses of 
Germans adv'ancing towards tlioin. ‘It had so 
happened that by a coincidence the enemy's 
commander was also faunching an offensive. 
In a few seconds Germans and Canadians ware 
grajjpling with one another between two walls 


weapons employed there would have been 
little iloubt of the resuy. But inany of 
the enemy were provided with grenades, all 
with automatic pistols, and they were in 
numbers greatly superior. 

At first it seemed that weight must tell 
The first thin, dotted waves of Canadians, made 
up of little parties of men, straggling out singly 
or in twos and threes, had to hold up the almost 
solid line of the attacking Germans. However, 
they held them. Bitter hand-to-hand fighting 
went on, every^ Canadian having several 
Gennans against him. But the enemy front had 
been penetrated and the impetus of the Germftn 
charge lost. As they fought, other thin waves , ^ 
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of Canadians came up, and yet others. The 
Gennans offered a plucky resistance, and their 
officers, who did not spare thernselyos, tried to 
make them stand. It was in vain The battle, 
wliich had raged in the middle of Man’s 
Land, gradually receded towards the enemy 
lines. He was pressed back towards the trenches 
he had left, where his reserves wc^re waiting to 
follow up the first attack. New ranks hi 
Germans came out, only to be hurled back, till 
the first line of the German trench(‘s was 
reached. Here the enemy was in great strength, 
the trenches being full of other masses of 
reserve troops ready to go forv\'ard. The 
Canadians, driving the defeatefl Germans in 
front of them, charged the trenches, flinging 
themselves upon them with the utmost fury. 
It was a formidably fortified line, protected with 
two belts of wire, and the Canadians had 
already a<lvanced some liudreds of yards, while 
the defenders of the trench were fresh. For a 
period the combat raged up and down the whole 
length of trenches. It was savage hand-to-hand 
fighting, without interference by the artill(‘ry, 
for the guns of neither side dared to fire on the 
spot where the combatants were locked. But 


our inert in the end scrambled up the parapet 
and flung bombs into the crowded w'ay.V 
IxMieath. Parties of Germans sought to r<*treat 
ilow'ii the communication trenches, which also 
w'cre full of troops. ^\ hen t lie tumult died aw'^ay 
the ( anadians w'ere in |)ossession of the v'fliole 
line of tu'neh, whicli was literally lu*aj)(*d with 
German deal. 

While the Canadians on I la* l(‘ft of this 
attack were fighting with rifles and bombs 
until their ammunition was exhausted and 
they had no weapons left but tlii' ])ayon(‘t and 
butt-end, those on the right were e*ngaged in 
the houses of tli(‘ northi'rn outskirts of Lens. 
Some rushed up so close to the walls that tlu^ 
maelune-guns w(*re firing over tlaar lieads. 
'rh(‘ en(>my diopped bombs upon t laan thi'ough 
the loo|)hol(^s and sandbagged windows and 
fired riffe-grenad(‘s at them. Intoom* house oui’ 
men biirst their way. It was crammed with 
bombs. At tlu' same lime the Canadians 
attacking from th(‘ ('ite du Moulin on th<‘ west 
of Lens were engag(Ml in furious fighting along 
the railway (Mul)ankment, which had been 
converted into a long machine gun lanplace- 
naait, and among the eollieiy sitlings b(‘tw’een 
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the ruined houses and shops. On thei farther 
y^side of the Cit6 du Moulin, the Germans, on 
the south side of the railway line, had a very 
tonnidable line of trenches and defensive 
works, rumiing by Fosse St. Louis and CM St. 
Antoine, and the last foimal barrier before the 
inner city. That lino was the scene of fierce 
fighting, during which we penetrated into 
part of the city itself. Here, as elsewhere, the 
Germans contested every yard of progress with 
every conceivable aflvantago of defence among 
the })attered streets and blocks of workmen’s 
dwellings. 

Ihideterred by his heavy losses, the German 
Commander refused to admit his defeat, 
home six enemy divisions, it is believed, had 
been already hurled at Currie’s Corps. The 
Prussian 4th Guard Reserve .Division was now 
sent in, and during the remainder of the day 
counter-attack succeeded counter-attack. The 
troops mustering for those desperate ventures 
were frequently dispersed by the British artil- 
lery. For example, our aeroplanes on one 
occasion reported that a mass of Gennans 
was forming up in one of the Lens squares. 
Instantly field guns, heavy guns and howitzers 


deluged them with b hells. The enemy infantry 
scurried off to cellars and tunnels, but hun- 
dreds wer^ blown to pieces or wounded. 
In all there were eight counter-attacks, the 
chief of which was made after mid-day, in the 
northern suburbs of Lens, by the 5th Guards 
Grenadier Regiment. Each coimter-attack 
was preceded by a violent bombardment 
^^ith high explosive, shrapnel and poison- gas 
shells. 

The Grenadiers in swarms issued from the 
cellars and tunnels of the city. Some of them 
carried nothing but stick-bombs, which they 
had slung round their bodies. They rushcrl 
up the communication trenches and flung 
their gi’enades. After repeated efforts they 
drove back the left wing of the Canadians. 
Our men on the right, who for the time being 
had beaten off the enemy, sent support to 
their comrades. The charge of the Prussian 
Grenadier Guards was temporarily stopped, 
but ammunition was fast rmining low. Owing 
to the German barrage it had been with the 
utmost difiiculty that any cartridges and 
bombs had been passed through to the Cana- 
dians on the left. At last the order was given 
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to the Canadians to retire to a trend i fart hr 
back. Heaping earth, nibble and conoieto in 
the cornmnnication trenches to delay the 
pursuit of the Prussians, the Canadians slowly 
fell back. The “ Heines,” as the Canadians 
somewhat inappropriately called theii* oppo- 
nents — for Heine was a Callicized Cerman Jew 
—had paid dearly for the recovery of tl)e 
ground, and that success was incomplete. 
Currie’s troops had, north of Lens, indeed failed 
to tidvance materially their line, but Hill 70 was 
still theirs, while w'cst of Lens the en(‘my's 
•ount^r-attacks had been swept away by 
rnachine-gim fire. 

Two incidents of this struggle so glorious in 
Canadian history may be given on the authority 
of a Times Correspondent who observed the 
action and questioned survivors ; 


1 1 rv nth official fihoto^iaphs, 

PIT SLAG-HKAPS, 

Which abound in the ncijthhourhooJ of Lens, and 
formed points of vantajtc to the troops occupying 
them. 

sM«*lled Lievin, Angres and Avion, and there 

were occasional affairs of outposts. Night 
closed on the baltlcti(‘ld, and aerophmes 

ascended. They fi(‘W o\'cr 1lu> villages Ixdnnd 


Certain men of a British Columbia Battalion (li<l 
some heroic fighting. 'J’here wore 40 of thorn in an 
advanced position, among a litter of ahell-holcH, rnitiod 
walls, and ploughed-up railway embankment. Through 
the dihrin the Glermans kept flinging attack after attaek, 
and several times they surged up to this a<lvaneed post, 
so that there was hand-to-hand fighting, the Western 
men meeting the enemy body to body, using their 
bayonets and rifle butts or grappling the Germans by 
their throats and hurling them hack. When support .s 
cam© up and took over the post over 120 dead Germans 
lay before it. * 

The Canadians'Uilso tell of an exploit of one of their 
number, who is a Russian by birth. Ho crept out and 
installed himself in a position among ruins where ho 
commanded a section of enemy trench, taking with 
him a number of hand-bombs. Whenever two or three 
of the enemy gathered together in the trench ho flung 
a bomb, and the Germanis seem never to have dis- 
covered * where the .bombs came from. Afterwards 
in the loop of trench which he commanded there were 
found 28 d^wl. These things are horrible, if heroic, 
and ifk is eignifSicant of the qualities which this war calls 
out in mc^ that it is said that this Russian was normally 
one of gentkist of creatures who would hurt 
nobody, ^ 

Wednesday, August 22, was, comparatively 
speaking, a day of rest. The enemy heavily 


tln^ lines, and flaslu's and roars told where 
bombs had fallen. Sc^arclilights groj^od in Iho 
sky for the raiders, aiul th(‘ heavens were 
criss-eiO-ised by their lines of light, while sh^ls 
from anti-aircraft guns wvvo exploding round 
the machines. From the perimeter of Lens 
vovkeU rose in ehisters, and for a second or two 
No Mail’s Land was vividly visible. A dump 
suddenly went up, ami the clouds above it 
beeame .searhd. All the while the British and 
German gim.s singly or in groups, conLnued 
the thunder, while the nit-tat-tat of machine- 
guns showed to the listening onlooker where 
fighting was still in iirogress. Just before 
a.m. on Thursday, August 2:1, the bombard- 
ments south of Lens awoke to extreane violence, 
and the ceaseless rattle of the machine.gnns in- 
dicaUxl that*a serious struggle lunl eominenced 

agpun there. * 

Tlie Gennans through tho previou.^ fighting 
had’beon wedged into an area of ruined build- 
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iagH, inoasuring roughly 1,100 yards from west 
^ to east, and 900 yards from north to south. 
But these ruins were, in efTect, one vast fort ; 
every street' was barricaded, every cellar had 
been enlarged and concreted. Tunnels con- 
n(K*ted the cellars, and the muzzles of machine- 
guns protruded from tlie thousands of loop- 
holes in the exterior line of defence, Currie 
was tlirusthig at the southern edge of this 
fortress. At 3 a.m., before dawn, the Cana- 
dians attacked a group of slag heaps 
and colliery ruins beside the Souchez 
river, which had been dammed up by 
the (h'nnans and had overflowed its broken 
l)anks. Tn front of tlie floods was a heap of 
mine refuse, the (Irotm Crassier, overlooking 
the central railway station of Lens, oidy 300 
yards to the north of it. The shapeless mound 
of rubbish had taken years to accumulate. It 
lay betw(H‘n three goods yards of the railway. 
'Fhe (k^rmans could move to the Green Crassier 
from the cellars of L(?ns by dry subterranean 
passages, whercivs the Canadians would have 
to wade t hrough filthy mud and water to reach 
it. Adjoining the Green (^rassic'r on the west 
was the St. Louis colliery with a strip of railway 
embankment at its side. The ground there was 
covered with the remains of workmen's cot- 


tages ; it was full of broken cellars and pits, 
some of them of great depth. 

Pivoting on their lines before the St. Louis 
colliery, the Canadians, under cover of the 
darknefc^B, crossed the Souchez, deployed and 
waded forward on a front of about 700 yards. 
From the east of the colliery they were enfiladed 
by powerful machine-gun fire. Many dropped 
^ (lead or wounded, but their comrades pressed , 
on. The Green Crassier was ascended, and the 
work of bombing and bayoneting t he garrisons 
of the dug-outs in its sides began. Prussians of 
the 99th and 190th Regiments resolutely dis 
[)uted the pt^ssession of this bastion on the south 
of Lens. At daybreak euemy aeroplanes came 
up to assist the Prnssians They swooped down 
and fired at oiu' men. One machine hit by a 
shell descended in flames ; another came crash 
ing to the ground. Right through the day and 
into August 24 the conflict ringed. It wa.s 
particularly bitter at the mouth of a tunnel 
whence four machine-guns swept the Canadians 
with lead. After several attempts a group of 
the latter managed to put the machine-guns out 
of action and to capture the survivors of their 
crew^s. The result of the fightii\g was that w(‘ 
got a footing on the Green Crassier and secured 
trenches to the north-west of it. 



< icanoatax war 

TRANSPORTING WOUNDED CANADIANS TO THE BASE. • 
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In a message to General Currie, Sir Douglas 
Haig summarized the results of the struggle 
round the northern, western, and southern out- 
skirts of Lens : 

« 

I desire (said Sir Douglas) to congratulate^ you ]^r- 
Konally on the complete and important succoss witli 
which your command of the Canadian Corps has been 
inaugurated. The divisions you employed on August 15 
totally defeated four Gorman divisions, whoso losses 
are reliably estimated at more than double those sufforo»^ 
l)y the Canadian troops. 'J’he skill, bravery and deter- 
mination shown in tho attack and in maintaining the 


of Hulluch. Tho (Jorinaii support lino was 
loaohod and many oasuaUios inllii tiMl on tho 
garrison. Ihis stroko was dosignod to doooivo 
Prino(‘ Kupprocht into bolioving t hat tho (Cana- 
dian oapturo of Hill 70 portoiuh'd a socond 
Battle of Loos. Further to mystify tho (^ro^vn 
ITinoo of Bavaria, on tho night of t he IHtli-lDth 
our men ontiM’od tho (J(‘rmaii positions bidwoon 
Havrinoourt and Fpi^'liy, wost of tho cuinal 
joining the 8oheldt and Somme. 'Plu'y infliotod 



A GERMAN COrjCRETE GUN-PIT USED AS Y.M.C.A. HUT, 


(Kwitionii won against repeated heavy countcr-attocks 
were in all roepocte admirable. 

Sir Douglas Haig’^ praise of the Oana(Iian.s 
was well deserved. Every hundred yards 
gained had been won by desperate fighting 
and hold against repeated counter-attacks of 
picked troops, supported by gigantic bom- 
bardments. Only in one sector, the northern, 
hod the enemy been able to win back lost 
ground, and that lost ground diil not include 
Hill 70. 

The lunge at Lens was the greatest but not the 
only feint of Sir Douglas Haig in tho second half 
of August 1917. The day after the second 
phase of the Third Battle of Ypres, on August 
,17, the British raided the enemy’s trenches west 


heavy ca.Hiialtics. The next moniiiig, after a 
bomhardmenl, they enptoie.l en.-niy trenches 
in the neighhoiirhood of ( iilleinoni Farm, sonth- 
ewt of Bpeliy. A (lenmm attempt to regain 
the lost Irenehes was repiilsod on tlie niglit ot the 
I9th-20tli after sliarp fj^liting. The attemi>t 
was rcnew<sl in tlie eonr.se of tt.e morning of the 
201 h. Imt tho enemy, eanght hy ...n- guns, wore 
<lispei-sed ; uhont tho sanio time a (ioniian raid 
oast of Armont loivs was hoaton off. As « reward 
for his pains, th.vonomy so.miod two Hrilisli sol- 
diers. On. Tuesday, August 21,% third 
attempt l.y the C.-rmauH to regain the tr.nches 
iic4ir Oillemont Farm •ivas made. It was 
conudetelv repulsed ami sinmltaneensly the 
British east of Ep«.y, raided tho German lim^ 
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on a wide front in the direction of tlw Scheldt - 
Somme Canal. They returned with several 
prisoners. The reader will not forget that the 
same day General Currie once more struck at 
Lens. Tn the night of the 23rd-24th the Portu- 
gij^ese baffled two raids north-west of La Bass^e. 
Our next raid was on the coast east of Nieuport. 
During the night of the 24th-25th we gained a 
post with a few prisoners and a machine-gun 
west of the Geleide creek and south-west of 
Lombartzyde. Early in the morning of the 
2r)th the Germans heavily bombarded our posi- 
tions south-east of Kp^diy and atteiupted to 
recover Gillemont Farm. It was attacked on two 


neighbourhood of the Peronne-Cambrai chaus- 
During the night of the 30th- 3 1st the 
enemy systematically shelled -our forward posi - 
tions north of Arleux-en-Gohelle, five miles 
south-sQuth-east of Lens, and ineffectually raided 
them in the early hours of Friday, August 31 . 
Simultaneously he attacked east of Gouzeau 
court, Hargicourt, and Ep6hy. His sole succors 
♦ was the capture of an isolated knoll north of 
Gillemont Farm, which we were forced to 
evacuate. 

The engagements along the French front 
between the openings of the Third Battle of 



sides, but its garrison held the enemy at bay, 
although a small portion of the trenches to its 
north-east was lost by us. Later in the day this 
was regained by the British, and during the 
night of the 26th- 26th a German coimter-attack 
was repulsed, as was an enemy raiding party by 
the Portuguese south-eeist of I.aventie. To- 
wards dawn of Sunday, August 26, we attacked 
on a front of over a mile the enemy’s positions 
east of Hargicourt (north-west of St. Quentin) 
and west of the Scheldt-Somme Canal. Our 
troops stonned the strong points of Cologne and 
Malakoif Farms and penetrated to a depth of 
half a mile. Over 130 prisoners were captured^ 
A few hours earlier the post west cf the Geleide 
Creek^had been retaken by the enemy* On the 
night of the 28th-29tii the British again raided 
the Gorman trenches in the Hulluch region and 
also those north-east of Gouzeauoourt. in the 


Ypres and the Fourth Battle of Verdun, which 
began on August 20, will now be narrated. 
The offensive in Flanders had had the san)c 
effect on the German strategy as the Battle of 
the Somme had had the year before. Just as 
the Battle of the Somme caused the enemy 
to relax his efforts at Verdun^ so the Third 
Battle of Ypres caused him to relax them, in 
August 1917, on the French front. 

Our Allies, it will recollected, had extended 
their line to the north of St. Quentin when 
Gough’s 6th Army had been transfetred to 
Flanders. On August 10 the French were 
attacked north of St. Quentin in the mgion of 
Payet. This attack on a front of 1,000 yards 
succeeded in the centre and failed on the 
wings. At 3 ^.m. the enemy attempted to 
storm the Mennechet Mill and C^py Farm^but 
were repulsed. The French on the 11th anc^ 
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SHELL EXPLODING NEAR NIEUPORT. 


[IJrliitun official pholo^raf^h. 


12th recovered all the ground lost by thorn in 
the Fayet region. On the Kith the Germans 
deliberately set fire to the Cathedral of St. 
Quentin and very charjacteristically debited 
this new outrage to the French artillery. Apart 
from tho above engagomeiits, there was rest- 
alorig the hostile fronts — if the word rest may b(' 
used when every daymen were killed or wounded 
by shells or shot — between the north of 8t. 
Quentin and the banks of tho Ailotte. 

There was greater but very diminished 
activity on tho old battlefield of Craonno- 
Reims. During the night of the day before t he 
Third Battle of Ypres the French at 8.1.5 p.m. 
(July 30), attacked von BoIitu’s troops on the 
Chemin-des -Dames hog’s back south of La 
Roydre, and west of the Chevregnj'^ ridge. 
They gained all their objectives, and captured 
over 210 prisoners. The advanced trenches of 
the enemy were full of German corpses. At 


II a.in. the next morning (July .’H) tls^ enemy 
eoiinter-attacked incdleel ujilly. J’h(? same day, 
after an intense l)()mbardm(*nt, with three 
regiments he assaulted the Knuu-h positions 
e.'ist of Cerny on a front of about I JUH) yards. 
'Fhe Frerudi eounter al taeks drov^^ him back. 
Von Rohm next tested the stnsigth of the 
French lifH‘S west of Orny. On August 1 ho 
attack<'*d more than once but was beaten otT. 
The next day (August 2) two German attacks 
east of (Vrny were also rep\ils(Ml. During th(^ 
preceding night our Allies i?i the region of 
Allemant, south-east of Vauxaillon, had cap- 
tured .34 prisoners and a machine-gtm, and eiv<t 
>^ 1(1 south-(uvst of R<*ims ha<l n^pulscMl two raids. 
Von Rohm |KU’sisted in his efforts round C(Tny. 
Fast and south of tliat v'illage and during the 
night of August 2 -3 his guns opened a hurricane 
bombardment and his infantry jittacked several 
times on a front of I JiOO yards. 'Plu^ G<*rmans 
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were beaten back and the ground w(^s strewn 
with heaps of their dead and wounded. On 
' August 3 a surprise attack was tried by the 
enemy etwt of Ceruy. It, too, was repulsed. 
On the afternoon of the 4th, about 2 p.rn., the 
ivttempt was twice repeated. Both attacks 
were broken by the French fire. During the 
next night (August 4-5) small German forces 
trying to dislodge the French from their exterior 
line on the Casemates Plateau met with the 
same fate. At 12.30 a.m. on August 5 von 
Bolim made (between Craoniie and the Aisne) 


a Violent assault on the French trenches to the 
south of Juvincourt. Lower Silesian and 
Posen regiments carried a trench but were 
promptly expelled. 

From August 5 to 10 the fighting on the 
(’hemin-des-Damos ridge was almost entirely 
confined to artillery duels, but at 4 a.m, on the 
10th the Germans violently attacked from the 
l^anth^on Farm to tho^Chevregny Spur. Three 
battalions, assisted by nine companies of 
storming troops and two parties with flame 
throwers were employed. The operation at 
first met with some measure of success. After 
a fierce ^and-to-hand combat, however, the 
French (lung bax?k the enemy, who lost heavily 
in tliis engagement. ^Over 100 prisoners weype 
captured by our Allies, who on the 11th seized 
a German trench south of Allies. The next ^day 


the Germans in vafn twice tried to recapture it. 
On the 13th they again on several occasions 
returned to the charge only to be beaten off 
with hea\^ losses. They also attempted 
V^thout success to raid the Vauclero Plateau 
on August 15. A few hours later (August 16) 
our Allies took the offensive south of Allies and 
in the rt^gion of the Hurtebise Monument. In 
/iho fonn^r locality they secured a thousand 
yards of trench system and repulsed four 
counter-attacks, taking 120 prisoners. At 
nightfall the Geripans, after a preparatory 


bombardment, attacked from the Vauclero Mill 
to the eastena end of the California Plateau. 
They were mown down by the French artillery 
and never reached the French trenches. The 
.same day a surprise attack west of Braye-en- 
I^aonnois was eeisily frustrated. During August 
18 various German raids north of the Aisne were 
repulsed, as were those on the 19th north 
of Braye-en-Laonnois and in the regions of 
Bormericourt, north-west of Reims, and of 
La Pompelle, south-east of that city. • 

Between the battlefield of Moronvilliers and 
the Argonne on August 10 the GermariS, after 
artillery preparation, assaulted the French 
trenches to the east of Maisons de Champagne. 

On both wings they were repulsed, but in tlu' 
centre they gained a temporary footing.^ ^ 
counter-attack, however, drove them out. The 

• I • 
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fighting had been of the fiercest description. 
The next day (August 11) after sunset tlio 
enemy several times assaulted the French 
positions on the Moronvilliers heiglits ht 
Mt. Cornillet, Mt. Blond and Mt. Haut. lie was 
at all points completely defeated. 

Nothing particularly noticeable happened in 
the Argonno or between the south of Verdin 
and Belfort during the three weeks under 
review, but in the region of Verdun every sign 
betokened that another great battle was about 
to be fought on the banks of the Middle Mi‘us(>. 

Before the Battle of Flanders opened it had 
been arranged between the British and French 
('oinnianders-in*Chief that the French wi^re 
during the battle to assist Sir Douglas Haig by 
carrying out such offensives on their own front 
as they might be able to undertake. After the 
inconclusive result of tho British fighting in thc' 
Yprc's salient on August Ifi, the desirability of 
Iireventing guns and men being shifted from 
t he Gennan Oown Prince’s Army to Flanilers 
had becom.i more than ever apparent. General 
Guillaumat had by then already msifle his 
preparations for fighting a fourth Battle of 
Verdun, a battle needed not only to k<?ep the 
Crown Prince’s reserves away from Flanders 
but also to render the Verdun salient more 
secure against another Gennan inroad. 

Despite General Guillaumat’s brilliant re- 
covery of the Col de Pomm^rieux in July (see 
Chapter CCXXVII, p. 188), the situation in 
the Verdun region was still unsatisfactory. 
With the Bois do Cheppy, the Bois de 
Malancourt, nearly the whole v)f the Bois 
d’Avocourt, the summits of Hill 304 and the 
Mort Homme, Cuiniores and the wood named 
after that village in the hands®of the enemy, 
the communications of Verdun west of the 
Meuse with the Argonne were in jeopardy. Up 
the valley of that river the Gennans wer? 
entrenched roimd the loop which the Meuse 
makes between Regiieville and Vtudieranville, 
their outposts here being only some five miles 
from Verdun itself. 

On the east bank of the Meuse the enemy 
retained all the ground in the above-mentioned 
loop and the Talou Hill at its base ; and liis 
front ran over the Meuse heights to the northern 
outskirts of B^zonvaux. South of the line 
Vacherauville-B^zonvaux he had, it is true, 
been expelled — ^generally spetSking — from thos<^ 
benights, but he was still at their foot and in a 
few plaoea between Verdun and St. Mihiel 
held them. 


As the hilly and wooded region between tlie 
Ah'use and the plain of the \\'(»c\’re is lint si^ 
or seven miles in width, tlie danger of a thrust 
at V^>rdun from the U’est was f<»r the inonuait 
small. 1 he weak points ot th(‘ b'riMK’h line wi^e 
north of the city. Tliat the Germans had not- 
abaruloned their intention of moving on X’^enlun 
trom this dircH'tioii had been evi(lenc«*d by their 
aliortive effort to seize the (\)l {\v Pommerieux. 

During the first fortnight of .Vugust General 
von Gallwitz again struck at the French lines 
north of Verdun betwoi'u Avoeourt and Be/on- 
vaux. On Augtist 1 in the morning hci attacked 
l)etween the ^Vvoeourt W'ood and Hill 3(M, 
.se(4<ing to recover the Gol de Pommerieux. His 
troops Ihali'ii battalions-— seeurtMl senui ad- 
vanced |)osts and vainly <‘ndeavour(‘d t.o press 
forward during the night of the 2nd -3rd. 'the 
iu‘xt night th(> atti'iiijits were nMjewed, and 
elTorts were made then and on tlie (fth to eject 
the French from their hold on tlu' sont h-i'astern 
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end of the Avocourt Wood. Two days later 
^othor Baden troops on the east bank of the 
Meuse raided the Bois des Can ri ores, in the 
B6zonvaux region, and on August 10 Baden 
storm-troops penetrated the trench lines 
north of Vacherauville. Two surprise attacks 
on the Caurieres Wood and at B6zonvaux wer^ 
repulsed by the French on the 12th, as was 
another one west of Avocourt delivered about 
the same time. With the exception of a success- 
ful raid on August 9 north of Vaux-les-Palamoix, 
in the region of Li^s Kparges, the trench had 
remained on the defensive. 

On Sunday, August 12, howovtfr, the German 
comtnuniqiiS reported that “ on both banks of 
the Meuse the artilleries were lighting each 
other with more intensity than had been usual 
lately.” From that date to the morning of 
Monday, August 20, the French artillery 
pounded the region about to be attacked. The 
German gims replied, and on the evening of 
the 16th von Gallwitz, with Baden troops, 
violently attacked the French east of the 
Meuse between the northern part of Caurieres 
Wood and B^zonvaux. The Badeners entered 
the French lines at several points, but were 
promptly ejected from nearly all of them. Two 
days later (August 18) a brilliant counter- 


attack by our Allies gave them back the 
remainder of the lost ground. 

Meantime the French aircraft exhibited great 
aetivity west and east of the Meuse. For 
exaniple, during the day of August 17 and the 
night of August 17-18 the French bombarding 
aeroplanes carried out many flights over 
the enemy’s lines. One himdred and eleven 
machines took part in various flights, in the 
course of which 28,600 lbs. of projectiles were 
dropped on the enemy’s establishments. The 
aviation grounds of Colmar, Frascati and 
Habsheim, just east of Mulhouse, and the 
aviation camp in the region of Chambley, 14 
miles south-west of Metz, the railway stations 
of Freiburg -im-Breisgau, Longuyon, Montm^dy, 
Pierrepont, seven miles south of Longwy, of 
St. Juvin, Grand Pr6, Challerange — ^the last 
three south west of '’Dun-sur-Meuse — and of 
Dun-sur-Meuse, were also bombed, while the 
bivouacs of the Spincourt Forest, about 17 miles 
north-east of Verdun, were copiously showered 
with projectiles. Many explosions on the 
objectives were observed and several fires broke 
out. Only two French machines were lost in 
these extensive raids. 

These operations miwked the preliminaries to 
the Fourth Battle of Verdun. 


CHAPTER CCXXXIII. 


THE' ITALIAN OFFENSIVE OF 
JULY -SEPTEMBER, 1917. 


Fighting in the Sette Oomuni anu Adami.;i,i,(. Sk. tohs I'oijticm. Kvents I taman I’hotkc- 
TOBATE OE ALBANIA- “ PaCIKIST ” PllOI-A.iANDA Mh.ITAKV I';! |. ECTS OK U l SSI AN ( 'OI.I.A K.SE 
Pabis Confebence of Julv 2 .-,. 1017 The I>oke’.s Note -Kkke.t on the Ahmv Itai.ian 
Offensive Opens —The Isonzo Ckossed Advance on ■l•HE Mainsiz/.a Plateau Monte Santo 
Cabbied— End of the First Phase Fierce Piuhti.no for San Oahriele The Austrian 
Defence — Carso Uattles — Ptalian (.!un Smortaoe Eve ok the Austrian Counter Stroke. 


T he four weeks’ struggle on the 
Middle Isonzo and the Carso, dos- 
eribed in Chapter CCXXl., was 
quickly followed, in other st'ctors, 
by two minor Italian off(*nsi^T^s, of which 
only a brief account nc'cd bi^ given. 

Of these the first and most important 
was an attempt to improve tlie line north 
of Asiago, in the uplands of the Sette Coinuni. 
The Austrian offensive of May and June, 
1016, had left the invaders in possession of 
very strong positions. Wlien tl^ey wero pushed 
back by General Cadorna’s counterattack 
and lost the main part of thoir gains, they had 
held on to a mountain system which appeared 
absolutely impreg^^ablo to frontal attacks. 
The northeA part of the Sev(*n Commun<‘s 
may be described as a sector of a huge amphi- 
theatre — the outer wall dropping abruptly to 
the valley of the Brenta. Within this wall 
lies a wild and barren tableland that slojies 
southwards towards Asiago, and iir its lower 
stretches is cut into mountain ridges by valleys 
that run almost due nortli and south. The 
mass of the outer wall is more than 5,000 feet 
above the Breiita, and it is battlernented with 
p^aks that rise another 1,000 or 1,500 feet. 
Asiago itself, the centre of the amphitheatre, 
lies d,280 feet above the sea. 

Voi, XV.— Pert 194 


Wi'st oi tliu l*as,s(> ih'ir Agiiclla, 10 niilos 
due north of Asiago. (lu^ Aiisirians h(‘ld the 
outer wall. .Aud they held the ridgi^ that 
i runs down southward of Hie pass from Monte 
Ortigara by Moult' J^'oruo to Monttt Zebio, 
whieli dividt's the Mai de Xos from Hut Val 
Caluuire.ra. In this mount aiu syslem Hie 
enemy occupied a imuit wedgt* t hrust forw'^i.nl 
lietweeu tlu' Val Jh'euta aud Ilut V»il d’ Assa, 
which not only opjiost'd a formidahitt ohstaele 
against, any Italian advanett, but. mad<^ the way 
easi(‘r for a possible renewal of an ofTerisive 
oil their tiwri part. It gavs* them a tiownhill 
road to Asiau*. from llu‘ north as wt'II as from 
th(‘ west. Tlu* Italian t'lTort was direelcti tt> 
rethicing this wvdgt'. 

On June 10 , after an aeiuirattt lioiuhardmeiit , 
the Italians laimeht'd thret* separate attacks. 
'Hie main elTort was *igainst tlu^ outer w'all, 
wher<‘ columns of .\lpiui oecii()i('tl the I’asso 
deir Agnt'Ila ami stonmul on<^ of the ()rtig>ira 
summits, tlu^ }>< »ik known as Hill 2101 . 'Die 
t»vsk was diOieult enough uii ler any conditions, 
for the tiTrain is altogether favourable to the 
defence. Itisawiisb^ of stony steeps. , “ With 
Jhe exei^ption of the Cii^so it is the most bleak, 
desolate, tmd rocky of th(^ Italian battk^tii'lds. 
It®is like another (’arso stnTehed nearer to the 
sky, bqt not nearer to the sun. Uains ami 
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mist shroud it most of the year, and wind- 
storms are numerous and perilous. Tufts 
of mnk grass in the interstices of thf^ rock, and, 
at rare intervals, some scrubby pine which 
by its loneliness adds to the sense cf desola- 
tion, are the only vegetation.”* The Alpini 
had to climb up bare slopes of rock and shale, 
and their difficulties were increased by the 
appalling weather. There was a very higlf 
wind, and the rain swept down in solid sheets 
of water. Fai’ther to the south the attacks 
were not pushed home, but ustiful progress 


nor did fi? further attcjupt, in the early morning 
of June 15, have any (‘ITect tvgainst the deter- 
mined resistance of the Alpini. Aft<^r some 
10 hours* fighting the enemy columns with- 
drew in disorder, leaving behind them a numb^'r 
of prisoners. , 

During this week the Alpini were put to a 
very hard test. The storm which had burst 
just Ixifore their advances beat upon them for 
three days with urKieasing violence. They 
luul no shelter from the cruel weather or from 
the crueller storm of shells that wiw nuned on 



AN ENCAMPMENT 

was made on the slopes of Monte Forno, 
and just under the crest of Monte Zebir, 
where the enemy^ lost several important 
trench systemij. The weather interfered greatly 
with the work of the artillery, and the action 
hatl to f)e limited to a diversion which should 
keep the enemy anxious regarding the Fomo- 
Zebio line. 

Tli^ Austrians hun‘ied up reserves to all 
the threatened sectors, and on the night of 
June 12-13 they attempted a surprise attack 
upon the Italian positions on the Ortigara. 
The surprise failed, but the attack was renewed 
with gireater forces. It metVith no success, 

- ■ — — 
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ON MONTE ZEBIO. 

them by the cnt'iny. It was diflicult to keep 
f.hem supplied with the necessary minimum of 
ammunition, foo«l, and wator, for to rtuudi 
them tfie supply trains had to pivsJ directly 
under the enemy’s lines, in full view of numerous 
machinc-gmis. As sooi^ as t he weather elearcd 
the enemy countcr-at tatks cjunc, and they 
were very detenniried. But iho Ali)ini hr^ld 
firm, and gave time for treoch mortars to he 
brought up and phvied in rcalincss for a fresh 
attack. * 

ThiB came on Juno 19. 'I'lio Itifliaii gniiH 
and trench lUortarB had propari^d.tho way by 
u tremendous poimdir/g, which drove , the 
enemy into Ws caverns, and the attack went 
foAvord so auickly that many of the Kaiser^ 
* 194-2 
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jager and other mountain troops who' held the 
f line were caught before they could begin to 
figlit. By seven o’clock in the morning the 
attacking troops — A1 pi ni, Bersaglieri, and 
detachments of the Piedmont Brigade of 
infantry — had captmed the highest point 
of Monte Ortigara (Hill 2105) and the system 
of trenches wtiich linked it up with the next 
ridge to the south. Nearly a thousand prisoners 
were taken, belonging to a number of picked 
mountain units, and the proportion of officers 
wiis very large — no fewer than 74 lx‘ing cap- 
tmed, mostly in the caverns. A feature of 
the action was the work of the Italian aero- 
planes. Altogether 145 pianos went out over 



CIMA DODICI. 

the enemy lines, and 400 large bombs, weighing 
altogether five and a half tons, were dropped 
on the enemy artillery, on the roe^is leading to 
the scene of battle, and on various “ points of 
concentration.” • 

The action was a brilliant loc^ success, 
but the enemy still held all the advantage 
of position. Monte Ortigara was completely 
dominated from the west, front the still higher 
rock wall that runs up to Cifha Undici and 
Cima Dodici, and the Austrians massing 
rciserve^, both of guns and men. To construct 
trenches on these rocky heights requires 
weeks of work with drills. The enemy ^ad 
no intention of allowing tijiQ necessary time. 


The counter-attack came on the morning of 
June 26, and after two days’ fighting it suc- 
ceeded. A# great weight of artillery fire was 
concentrated on the bare slopes where the new 
Italian line was precariously stretched. Very 
heavy loss was catised before the enemy infantry 
came into action, and furious assaults were 



SUMMIT OF ADAMELLO. 


then launched against the Passo dell’ Agnella 
and the ridges of the Ortigara. The enemy 
attacked ^vith masses of picked mountain 
troops, backed by numerous infantry reserves 
which had arrived shortly before from Galicia. 
After a* desperate stniggle, both sides of the 
Passo deir Agnella were held, but the Italians 
were swept off the summits of the Ortigara, 
though they succeeded in meuntaining their 
hold on part of the mountain. The proportion 
of casualties among the defending troops was 
very high indeed, the fire of the enemy guns 
causing terrible havoc. It was only after their 
battalions were broken in pieces that the 
Alpini gave ground. A considerable number of 
men were cut off by the enemy infantry 
attack, and finally surrendered. 

In spite of the brilliant initial successes it 
seems clear that the Ortigara action ought 
not to have been attempted. This at least 
was a common opinion in the Italian Army. 
The officers in command of the Alpini, veteran 
mountain fighters, were opposed to the attempt. 
The general who planned and directed the 
attack did not tuiderstand the mountains 
as they did, and over-rode their counBcl* 
A study of the positions would seem to indicate 
that the taking of the Ortigara could lead to 
nothing, and must leave its captors practically 
at the mercy of the enemy. Thi® was the 
objection urged Jjefore the action, and eii^iits 
showed that the fear was well-founded. The 
Alpini put up a magnificent resistance, fiut 
they were literally hammered to pieces, J0k>th > 
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oflftcora and men felt sore about the action. 
The Alpini had shown many times that they 
were quite ready to attempt tho pnpossible, 
if there were a reason for the attempt, fu 
this case they could not see the reaso»i.. They 
felt that they had been mishandled, and that 
their losses were not only needless but useless. 

Meanwhile another “ Group ” of Alpini liad 
been renewing its astonishing exploits on thd 
Adamello glacier. In Chapter CXXXIX. a 
description was given of the attack which led 
to the capture of almost the whole glacier 
system that lies east of the main Adamello 
peak. Subsequent to this at tack the Austrian 
main line of defence^ ran in the form of an arc 
from Menicigolo by Monte (^lel to Care Alto, 
but from the southern end of this line there 
projected northward into the glaciers a ro(‘k 
ridge that was still in Austrian liands — ^lie 
southern part of the ririge that divides the 
Lares and the Fuino glaci(?rs. 1’he Italians 
had occupied the greater part of tliis ridge, 
from the Crozzon di Fargorida to the Passo di 
Cavento, in the attac^ks of Ajiril and May, 
1910, and they had also seized the Crozzon 
del Diavolo (Devil’s Crust), that bouiids the 
Lares glacier on the north, but Como di Cavento 
(The Horn of the House of the Wind) and 
Monte Folletto were still Austrian. From 
Corno di Cavento a line of redoubts cut in the 
ice and joined by galleries, also cut in the ice, 
ran eastward to Monte Coel across the Lares 
glacier, to iACte the ItalianH cm the Devil’s Crust . 

Early in the morning of June 15 the Italians 
attacked tho Como di Cavento. Little columns 
of wliite-clad Alpini on skis came down from 
the Devil’s Crust and swept through the line 
of redoubts, while two other columns attacke<l 
from the western side of the Cavento ridge. 
One climbed up between the Corno and Monte 
Folletto, while another came along the jagged 
crest from the Passo di Cavento. The enemy 
held till thes^ columns were close upon them, 
and kept up a brisk fire, but by this time 
Alpini of thf? ski column were threatening them 
from behind. The Austrians fled eastward 
across the glacier, lea\dng many dea<i. A 
dozen* machine-gunners resisted to the last 
and then surrendered. Two field gims, a 
trench mortar, four machine-guns, and a great 
store of supplies fell into the hands of the 
Italians. And they found there great pre- 
parations for action on a laVger scale. The 
House of the Wind was tunnelled and galleriod 
^for guns that had not yet arrived. 


1 his Tfas only a litllt* figlit, but it dc'servos 
spcMdal uuMitioii, for. in the words of The TimRs^ 
bjK'cial Corr(‘spou.d(‘ixt, who witnessed (he 
attack, th(? sector where it took place “is 
certainly unique in (be story of battles. Sine(‘ 
the world b(‘gan men neviu* made war uikder 
such coiuliLons. The mere getting to (he 
sc<*no of t he hatl l(‘ of Corno di (.’aviMito |>resents 
sneh a series of diflicnll i(\s to overcome as to 
leave the beholder Jiiute with amazement.’’ 
After describing the journey in “a u<‘wly 
coiistnicUHl mountain antoinohih*, short and 
squat,” lip winding precipitous roads to “ the 
first /c/c/’crHvj,” the Correspondent goes on : 

hy s<»v*'nil tcltjirirhr. in an iron haskot 
ujjily <*haMins, susjHnuicil on a frail win*, always 
cliniWini^ np from on<* procipica to analhor, at, l wo hours 



AI.PINI ON SKIS. 


afU^r midtiiglU, under the < lear f4ars of a perfeef niRhf. 
wo found fiogH and nlodgeH, which (tarried us across a 
soa of ico riuuncfi ri)uud with ghostly peaks . . . 
Across this glaeior, whose (Tcvassos fuive been stJimdod 
for 2,000 feet without touching Hoil, we pushed on lo a 
mountain forme<l entindy of boulders thrown t<.gether. 
Olio would say, by 'ritans. dp this we painfully erawied 
for an hour ami a half, until we saw spread befon^ ih the 
field of battle. The daa^/.Iing glittering wastes were 
only broken by joggr^d and fannu.tie n>ek elovatmus 
rising here and there to great tieights, moa-urmg their 
awful impassibilit:^ against the yielding and uncertain 
snow. V# 

» 

,The month of June f>aw much fightiru^ on 
the Italian front, and it saw also a recurrence 
of political dillicultjea at homo. The origm 
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of tho difficulties lay a long way back— in the 
composition of the “ National Government 
which came into being on the fall of the Salandra 
Government. Baron Sonnino, Signor Orlando, 
and Signor Bissolati, Signor Boselli’s three 
cWof lieutenants, represented tendencies of 
thought and habits ot action so widely divergent 
that the compromises necessary to the smooth 
working of the Cabinet were very difficult 


Those who disagreed with his methods and 
feared their consequences, but trusted his 
ability an4 character, combined to avoid a 
crisis. 

Everyone felt that a crisis had only been 
deferred, but when it came its manner was 
unexpected. The Interventionists of the Left 
had become increasingly anxious about Signor 
'Orlando’s homo policy— slight disturbances 



UNLOADING MUNITIONS AT 2,800 METRES. 


of attainment. For a long time it had been 
fel| by the “ Interventionists of the Left,” 
and not by them alone, that the methods 
adopted by tho Ministry of the Interior to deal 
with the subterranean anti-war influences, 
which were at work in Italy as in every 
Allied country, showed a lat^k of firmness and 
severity. Signor Orlando harl (.•ome in for 
much criticism. 

The hannony of t;he Cabinet was further 
disturbed by the fact that Baron Sonnino 
had entirely disappointed the hopes of those 
who had expected that he might break with 
the habit of years and talk more freely — at 
least to his colleagues. Hife parliamentary 
position at the end of the spring^ session hewi 
been Verj^ uncertain. There was taXk among 
his closest supporters of a “ oonspirikcj ” 
against him. It would be truer to say fhsLi 
there was a conspiracy ^ to prevent his fall. 


in Milan in May had added to their misgivings — 
and they were prepared to raise the question 
on the opening of Parliament, when Baron 
Sonnino toolt everyone back by a proclamation 
guaranteeing the unity and independence of 
Albania under the protection of Italy. The 
proclamation which was^ issued at Argyro- 
castro on Juno 3 by General, Ferrero, com- 
manding thv^ Italian Army in Albania, ran as 
follows : 

To All thk Pboplb of Albania. 

To-day, June 3. 1917, the happy anniversary of the 
establishment of Italian constitutional liberfiea, we. 
Lieut. -General Giacinto Perrero, commanding the 
Italian corps of occupation in Albania, by order of 
the Government of King Victor Emmanuel III., 
solemnly proclaim the unity and independence of 
Albania under the »gi8 and protection of the Kingdom 
of Italy. t 

By this act, Albanians, you will have free institution* 
troops, Law Courts, and schools directed by Alb§nian 
oitisens ; you will be able to manage your 
ties and the product of vour labour to your own advans 
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ta«e and for the ever-incrf*aMinK of your 

country. 

Albanians, wherever you may be, wholher already 
free in your country or fugitive!^ through iho world or 
still subjected to foreign domination, generous in 
promises, but in reality practising violence and pillage*; 
you who belong to an ancient and noble rac0, who ni-e 
bound by century-old memorioH and traditions to the 
civilization of Rome and Venice, you w’-ho are aware of 
the community of interests of Italians and AlbaniaiiK on 
the seas which separate and at the same time uiiite ; 
you who are men of good will and have faith in th<» 
destinies of your beloved country, stand beneath the 
shadow of the flags of Italy and Albania ami swear 



ARGYROGASIRO, 

Where the proclamation of Albanian independence 
was pub1ii«hed, 


eternal fealt y to that which has been proclaimed to-day 
in the name of the Italian Government for an independent 
Albania, enjoying the friendshi|) and protection of 
Italy. 

'Pho conteiitH of the pritolAination (tould 
hardly liave been displeasing to Italian opinion 
or to those of Italy's allies whose chief aim was 
th (5 welfare of the Albanians, d'he partition 
of Albania eonid not well find a place in a 
programme based upon the principles fre- 
(piently expressed by Allied statesnu'n. Yet 
Albania could hardly stand alone without 
becoming once more a fruitful field for inter- 
national jealousies and intrigu<is, and for 
the dangers that arise from these. And of 
all the great allied nations \taly seemed 
indicated as the necessary protecting power. 
She was nearest, geograpliieally, and her 
special interests in^the country had already 
been acknowledged. 

Yet the announcement given above, wliieh 
was signed by General Ferrero, but came from 
Baron Sonnino, was not pleasing to Italy’s 
allies, and raised a sharp storm in Italy It 
was the manner of the announcement- that 
gave gi'ouuds for criticism, for Baron Sonnino 
acted alone. He had reasons for liis sudden 
and surprising decision, but these reason.s 
cannot well be discussed here. His ivction 
gave rise to a strong protest on the part of his 
critics in Italy, who revived the old charge that 
•tlie Foreign Minister was claiming the right to 


act as a dictator in foreign atlai!*s. The 
ill |jartieiilar, speaking on hcluiif of ^ 
t h(' Jiit(Tveiitionist8 ot the heft, was vi‘ry 
severe, and reinforec'd its contention Miat 
Baron Somiino’s methods constituted a slight 
to his colleagues by the argument that tli’ty 
endangered the cordiality of Italy’s rebitioiis 
V'ith her allies, 

Kor .some days it stvuned as though the 
tlovcrnmeiit might break np, hut a full and 
Iraink discussion h»*t\vfM'n tlie various Ministers 
relieved the t(*nsion. as far as fonugn poh(‘v 
was eoneerned. Signor Bissolafi and his 
friiuids, however, took advautaga^ of tlu* geimrel 
nidoosauiing of tongut‘s within tlu^ (’abinet to 
rais<> th(‘ qiu^stion of home policy. 

Ill ( -hatiter ChXX 1. im*ntioii wiis mada^ aaf a 
lett<‘r sa'iit by ( JenaTal (’aabarna to t he (Jovau'ii- 



BAKON SONNINO, 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affal/s 


iwnt on Juno 2, pointiiiK »"t M"' il>niK<‘r to 
tho Amiy that was causyd l»> a failuro lo cli. ck 
anti-war propat?aii(la. 'I Wh lofctrr was fol- 
low(sl by two others, anil an answer ovontnally 
ctum. Ttut neither tlio written word, nor tho 
action which followed, was really adeqoato to the 
situation. When Parliament met on Jiim' 2o, 
tho daU^ having been dol.u-'d for six clays owing 
to the crisis within the Cabinet, t.hit main 
qUiSilion at issue was flo longer Baron !ion- 
niiio’s method of condu-ling foreign policy, 
but Signor Orhmdojs regime at the Ministry 
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of the Interior. If there was any lingering 
doubt as to the strength of Baron Sonnino’s 
position it was dispelled by the reception giv^eii 
to his speech at the opening sitting of the 
Chan\ber, The Foreign Minister scored a 



SIGNOR ORLANDO, 

Italian Minister of the loterior. 

notable success, and his treatment of the 
thorny question of Albania was generally 
accepted as a complete and satisfactory 
explanation. 

On June 21 the Chamber went into secret 
f^ession, and tin? attacks on the Ministry of 
the Interior developed at once. Signor Orlando 
defended himself with great skill, but h<^ 
did not satisfy his critics, who insisted that he 
had shown undue hesitation in dealing with 
difficulties that could have been readily disposed 
of by a stronger hand. Further discussion led 
to a movement agjunst the Premier, Signor 
Boselli, who, it was said, was no longer equal 
to the task of leading the Government, or the 
Chamber. He had now entered his eightieth 
year, and the great physical strain of the 
previous twelve months had told upon him. 
In the end the Government received the usual 
war majority. 

The support given to th^ Cabinet was 
not inspired by any enthusiasm Two phrases 
occurred regularly in spoken and WTitten 
coihment — “ a fear ol something worse,” add 
” a leap in the dark.” The only Minister yho 
strengthened his position^ during the debate* 


• 

was Baron SoniUho. His statements of policy, 
both in public and private sittings, won 
general approval, and his refusal to be a party 
to the reconstruction of the Cabinet desired 
by the Interventionists saved the Government. 
Blit the favourable vote did not mean a real 
solution of the Ministerial crisis. It was in 
effect a suspension of judgment, an expression 
of hope that things would go better in future, 
and an admission that circumstances made it 
diflicult to better the existing Government. 
The following estimate of the situation was 
published in The Times of July 3, and the 
course of time proved it to bo fw'curate ; 

Tlu* roal solution will (lop«fl<l on the willingness or 
ability of the Cabinet to tighten up various loose scitw-; 
anti generally to .^how gn^ator capacity for dealing with 
war probloniH, Abov’c all. the future of the Govern- 
ment ami, incidentally, of the country depends upon 
the policy pursued by the Ministry of the Interior. 
It is understood that Sigiior Orlando sees the necessity 
of tightening his hand, but the change will not be an 
easy one to make. The prtwent system is not fair 



SIGNOR BISSOLATI, 

Socialist Leader and Minister without Portfolio. 


to the Italian people, which is alntoftt at the mercy of 
those who preach pacifism, pro-Oermanism, and all 
the other “ isms ” that are the fniit of the unHhllowed 
union between these two. 

It is impoasibb to speak too highly of the ‘patriotism 
and good sense of the Italian people, which hw resisted 
the suggestions and insinuations of propagandists to 
an extent that no one has any right to expect. But it 
is felt now by all v^ho are not oppos^ to the war that 
a further cheek must be put on the kind of 
that has hitherto been winked at, There is a to 
the resistwioe that even good sensa^and patriotism 
oau oppose to false insinuation, especially wdieni thews 
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a fiwie ootmter.propaganda an# the oonditiona of 
living grow more pinched. 

As Jvine drew to an end, ther^ was oanse 
for disappointnGient in the military situation. 
The greatly increased artillery strength of 
the enemy, and the extent to which ho was 
able to draw upon the Eastern front for 
infantry reserves, had altered the general 
position to Italy’s grave disadvantage. There 
was less illusion in Italy than in England 
regarding prospects in Rassia. All informa- 
tion went to show that the Russian trout 
would soon become a vast rest camp. Austrian 
prisoners boasted openly that the Italian 
successes would be. only temporary — that the 
entire effective strength of Austria-Hungary 
would shortly be concentrated against Italy. 
News had come that General Brusiloff would 
make a move at the bej^inning of July, but the 
Italian command were not confident of the 
success of such a move, and their forebodings 
wei'e amply justified by the event. TIk^ 
tragic flash-in-the-pan which came in July, so 
ffihr from checking the balance that was swing- 
ing against Italy, h€id the reverse effect. The 
defection of General Brusiloff’s troops, after 
their brilliant initial successes, stripped off 
the last veil of uncertainty that had shrouded 
the situation on the Eastern front. Russia 
w’as already out of the game, as far as the 
r6le assigned to her by the Allied plans 
for 1917 were concerned. It was obvious 
that even if she could continue to make a 
show of military activity the best elements 
of the German and Austro-Hungarian Annies 
would bo able to come westwards. 

The military situation was upset by Russia’s 
“ disorganization at the moment there was 
still a hesitation in using a stronger word. 
But the action of those who betrayed Russia 
by manoeuvres cloaked with the name of 
pacifism had morc^than this direct result upon 
the military pasition. Their success oncourage<l 
those who in fact formed part of the same 
machine — ^the Pacifist Socialist element which 
dreamed of and schemed for “ the Inter- 
nationalj” and by some twist of intellect or 
othet crookedness contended that its realiza- 
tion w6uld be ensured if the enemies of Germany 
and Austria ceased to fight. 

Thw^ was cause for anxiety in the military 
situation as it appeared to^wards the end of 
Jime ; there was reason also for congratulation 
Aid hope^ -.The Army had done magnificently, 
♦ and had won through a harder trial than had 
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ITALIAN TROOPS HAULING A GUN 
UP A MOUNTAIN. 


been anticipated to resultn that ♦>xeee(le(l 
^ expectation. The one “ regrettable incident 
in the fighting could be matclied in any of the 
.Armies, Allied or enemy, the only disturbing 
hvetor being that the deJeetion could be traecHl 
to a cause which might extend it-s opera-ti^ns. 
The enemy hm\ been out gtaieralled and out- 
fought, aud the eo\irse of the struggle ha<l 
shown that a little more weight and staying 
power in tlio artillery would have turned iho 
Austrian defeat into disastcT, and brought 
Italy eloHO upon the gates of Trieste. H(T 
gallant infantry had gotu^ very near to breaking 
tlirough the enemy lino. T'hey fijvl shown 
that then' was a elianee to break through. 
One chance luvl been h^st for reasons with whieli 
no one could justly find fault. I^he conditions 
in Russia seemed to impose a nw^iew of th.- 
Allied plans. Would a review lead to previsiijn ? 
Would France aufl Fm'land reconsider tlv= 
question of a joint offeusivo on thr' Italian 
front ? Would they at least send tlie guns 
which might of thems.-lvos suffice * to giv*^ 
•Italy the fruits of her ^ctories ? • 

• Though the Alljcd conference wliich met in 
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[lialian official photograph. 

A FATIGUE PARTY ON THE HIGH MOUNTAINS. 


Paris on July 25 was mainly eoncerned with 
the situation in the Balkans, and particularly 
with the position of Greece, it w»\s announcod 
at the close of the sittingvs, which lasted for 
two days, that the I’epresentatives of the Allied 
Annies had held Hcvcral mt^etings and 
“ examined all the questions relative to 
the general conduct of operations.” 

By this time the conditions in Russia 
htvd lK>come plairj for all to see. They thrust 
thtfmselves at last upon the most unwilling 
intelligences. But the immediate plans of 
the for the French front could hardly 

bo revised at this late hoiu*. It w€w now the 
very eve of the great Flanders offensive 
which was to be so gravely handicapped by 
t he atrocious weather. The moment for revision 
had been tfie end of June, but at that date, 
no doubt, the factors which had governed 
the earlier decisions were still thought to hold 
good. 

The discussions which hod begun in Paris 
were continued in London, and the question 
of a joint offensive on the Italian front was once 
more raised. The idea brought forward by 
General All^ricci o.i behalf of Geiieral Cadorna, 
who hod returned to Italy from Paris, was 
to delay the Italian offensive Which was 
already planned until Allied troops and guns‘ 
could be spared to give added weight to tlje 
blows against the Austriap line. The idea 


w'as not at once rejected. It W'as proposed 
that Allied reinforcements should bo sent to 
Italy in October, when it was hoped that the 
objectives of the Flanders offensive would 
have been attained. But this meant losing 
the most favourable season for a “ b;g push.” 

The experience of the previous year had shown 
that the work of the artillery would probably 
be seriously interfered with by the mist and 
rain which are apt to prevail on the Carso and 
the Middle Isonzo as soon as the summer 
breaks. General Albricci feared that October 
was too late for an offensive on the grand scale. 

The weather mi^ht be favourable, but the risk 
seemed too great. It was decided to proceed 
with the plans already made. The Italian 
artillery was still superior to that of the 
enemy, and another half-dozen batteries of 
six-inch howitzers had been added to the 
British artillery contingent on the Carso. 

It had been hoped to renew the Italian 
offensive towards the end of July, but action 
was delayed until the close of the discussions 
which have been briefly indicated. When tlie 
decisions were finally taken, the main prepara- 
tions had already been made, smd it only 
remained to put the finishing touches. 

The Italian Arpy and the whole of Italy 
were strung to the keenest tension, wh^ 

Pope Benedict XV. launched his “cry 
peace.” This is not the plcM»e to analyse • « 
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fully t he tenns of tho Papal Note or tlie atl.ltude 
of tli6 Vatican to the war in general,* It is 
enough to recall that the Pope’s iftipartiality 
placed the opposing belligerents on exactly 
the same level, to the extent of balancing the 
evacuation of Belgium and tho occupie.l 
territory in France with the restitution of th(! 
(Jomian colonies ; tfiat he held out hopes of, 
b'rritorial arrangements wliieh would satisfy 
the aspirations of the contending parties ; 

♦ Tho text of tho J’opo's Note will be lound ul th.^ 
Olid of C'hapt^^r OCXXX. 


and that lie stigmatized the struggle between 
the two groiip.s of pi'oples as a “useless 
sln-ughtor.” 

Tho Xottf giivf' ris(‘ to a furionH poloniic! 
in tho Italiim Vvosh. On]y thf, odicuil Suciahst„s 
mid tlif^ (oohUiiin Siampa rmig.ul Iht^nisolVos 
with the (’Icnoal iu‘\vs|),i,|)rrs in (Iclt'juH' of tho 
Noto. TUo Arn)(f; clmniod tJiat tlio iNipn 
siK)ko “tJio IjMigiiiigff of /imniorwaUi;’ and 
tliat “two groat annios tin* (’atholio and fh<f 
SrK-ialist aiv working logt'thor (o ond tho 
liorritilo oonfliot. Stampa proacht'd a 
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doleful sermon on the text “ useless slaughter,” 

' and it was this plmwe that excited the strongest 
coimnent of those who felt that the Note 
showed a strange misapprehension of the issues 
at gtake. “ If the word ‘ useless * is written 
over the tombs of those who gave themselves 
for a more just, a more civilized, a more hmnan 
to-morrow for their country and for all free 
countries, the dead will shudder in their graves. 
Nothing in all the world was over more sacredly 
useful.” * 

This was the truth, but the vmhappy phrase 
went out with all the authority of the Head of 
the Catholic Church, and the rest of the Note 
may be said to have led^up to that phrase. 
If the assumptions made by the Pope were 
true, if the belligerents were equally respon- 



BARON SONNINO (on the riiht) 
Leaving the Paris Conference, July 1917. 


Bible for the war and equally guilty in regard to 
its excesses, then the sufferings and losses were 
indeed pseless. They were equally “ useless ” 
in the eyes of many people if, *as the Note 
hinted, there was “ reason to hope ” that the 
edomies of the Ent^te were prepared to con- 
sider certain territorial questions ^*in a^con- 

♦ OnrriArd della August 1'^. 

\ • 


ciliatory spirit,” taking account of “ the 
aspirations of the peoples.” The Note was 
vague enoiSgh in its reference to these questions. 



POPB BENEDICT XV. 

but the Clerical papers filled in the gaps, and the 
impression conveyed was that the Papal Note 
held out the promise of Trent and Trieste for 
Italy. 

It is idle to say that Trent and Trieste were 
not mentioned by name, or that the Pope 
promised nothing at all, but only made an 
appeal for peace. The Note hinted, if it did 
not promise, and those whose business it was 
to support it took pains to suggest that its 
terms would probably be accepted as a common 
basis of discussion. 

To the Entente as a whole the proposals 

could offer no basis for di#i!ussioD. The demand 

for ” entire and reciprocal condoWtion ” seemed 
a mockery in view of the German crime agwist 
Belgium ; the first and greatest of many 
crimes against laws human and divine that had 
no counterpart on the other side. Serbia was 
not even mentioned by name, but was included 
in the general reference to “territorial and 
political questions.” Small wonder that a 
first reading of the Note led to indignant 
comment by almost every Allied newspaper ^ 
that was not identified with the Boinan 
Church or with an anti-war party. The 
defenders of the Note were subsequently ^ 
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(‘nsure the employinent of every vessel in the 
^ manner and on the terms as to rate of freight 
most consistent with the national interest, 
'rhe statement pointed out that, apart from 
the effect on shipping interests, the country 
generally hail also liad to sufftT great and 
increasing sacrifices by the short supply of 
tonnage caused by war requirements and sub- 
marine losses. Thus (1) The diversion of 
liners from long-distance to short -distance 
trades inflicted injury upon many British 
export trades (particularly those with India 


# 

Shipbuilding Council to advise him on all 
matters ^connected with the acceleration 
of merchant ^ships under construction 
• and ^tho genercd administration of a 
new constructive programme. This body, 
acting under the Stripping Controller, wm 
responsible for the preparation of a large 
® programme of standard ship cons^niction, and 
it was known that, subject to the severe 
restrictions of labour and material by which 
they were handicapped, they estimated for an 
output of about 1,100,000 tons, which was 
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Chief Surveyor to Lloyd’* Register. (Devid Rowan A Co„ Ltd., Ulesfow). 


ai^d the Far East), and also upon the interests 
of the British far-distant exporting colonies. 
(2) A very far-reaching programme of restriction 
of imports had been put into effect. Luxuries 
(including many commodities produced by our 
<*.olonios and our allies) had been excluded, and 
the import even of essential articles had been 
i*educ*ed to the lowest level compatible with 
national security. ( 3 } The restriction of coasting 
facilities created inevitable hardship for coast 
tow^ns which had hitherto relied on sea-borne 
supplies of coal and other commodities, for the 
railway services of the country were already 
ovei*8trakk\ed and could not wholly All the place 
of the coasting toiinage which had to bo 
withdrawn. 

it has already been seen thai p^e of the 
first acts of Sir Joseph Macl^, . Ship* 
ping Controller was to •appoint an expert 


actually just the amount seemed. Larger 
programmes Vere prepared which were depen- 
dent upon obtaining more men and more ma- 
terial, there being at one tithe a considerable 
shortage of steel. Speaking in the; House of 
Lords on May 10, Lord' Curz9n said that the 
prolamine which the Minister of Shipping 
was pressing for would work out at 3,000,000 
tons gross per annum. But if such an output 
was to be realized it would be' necessary to 
provide an additional 100^000 w6rkm3]i and 
to double the supply of steel per week, while 
allowing at the same time the existing Admi- 
ralty programme to proceed. Ilierein lay the 
difficulty of the case. “ While,** he added, 

** this demand came from the Director of * 
Shipping, the Army, Agriculture, Munitlbns, 
and the Timber Department all put in demimda 
for men and material, And the task of adjudi* ^ 
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SIR HERBERT ROWELL K.B E., 

Chairman of R. & W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., 
Ltd. 

• 

eating between tjiese rival claims was not 
merely a painful operation but an over* 
whebmng duty.’* 

There was inevitably a certain conflict of 
interests between the demands of tlw’ Admiralty 
and the Ministry of Shipping for men and 
labour. It was largely with the object of co- 
ordinating these demands that an important 
reform was brought about in May, 1917, when 
the office of the Controller of the Navy was 
revived. This was part of reorganization at 
the Admiralty. The official statement pointed 
out that one of the objects of the changes was 
to strengthen the Sliipbuilding and Production 



MR> MMBS BROWN, 

IHrtotor of Seott'ii SbipboiMiotf ft Engineering 
Co.j Ltd. 
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SIR FREDERICK NESS HENDERSON. K.H.E. 
Chairman and Managinii Director of D. & W. 

Henderson & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 

Department of th(> Admiralty, by providing 
an organization coinparabb' vsilh that whieli 
iiotl supplied the Army wifli munitions. 
Further, it was intended to d(‘V(‘lop and utilize 
to tlio best adv'antagf' the wliole of the ship- 
building resourcos of the countty, and so far 
as po.ssible to concentrate the organization 
under one Authority. Sir Krie (brides had 
)4'en chosen for tliis fiosition, and lie was to ho 
responsible for fulfilling the shipbuilding 
requirementH of the Admiralty, War Oflice, 
and Ministry of Slipping, so far as pos.sibh', 
by manufacture or piirchas(», wludher at home 
or abroful. For this purjiose tlie staffs of the 



• [Layette. 

MR. SUMMERS HUNTER, C.B.B., 
Director of North-Eastern Marine Engineering 
^ ^ Co., Ltd. 
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thr(?o departments that related to these* require - 
rieiits were to be placed under his control. As 
the duties for which Sir Eric Geddes was to be 
res[)onsible at the Admiralty would include not 
only shipbiiililing but also thc' production of 
armaments and rniinitions, he was appointed 
a member of the Board of Admiralty. He 
was fviso to b(* associates! with the Ministry of 



[Elliott & Fry, 

MR. A. C. ROSS. C.B.E.. 

Director of R. Sc W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Go., Ltd., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Shipping as a member of t he Siu’ppi?ig Control 
Committee. 

Further infoniiat ion on the subject was given 
by questions and answers in the Hoiise of 
Co nirons on May 14, when tlie changes were 
officially annouiured. In reply to a question 
to whether the duty of superintending or 
supervising merchant shipbuilding would be 
transferred from the Ministry of Shipping to 
the Board of Admiralty or whether the Ministry 
of Shipping would have no further responsi- 
bility in the matter, Sir Edward Carson, then 
F'irst I.K)rd, rejjlied that the Navy Controller 
would act witli the Shipping (Jontroller. In 
reply to a further question ivs to whether the 
Shipping Controller or his ref)re.sentative in 
the House would be answerable for merchant 
shipbuilding problems pr whether it would be 
the First Lord of the Admiralty himself. Sir 
Edward Carson sairl that it would be the 

c 

Minister of Shipping or his representative there. 
This reply explained why, wdien the control 
of merchant shipbuilding seenSed to have 
passed ijito the hands of the Navy Controller, 
questions as to output were still answered 
by Sir Leo Chioz7.a Money, Pajrliajnentary* 
Secretary to the Ministry of Shipping. It ^ 
to Sir Leo’s cretlit that he ^ppeareti to be at 


any rate on© of the first to realize the de.sira- 
bility of publicity, and gave facts in Parliament 
which enabled members and the public to get 
s(Mno inkhng of the gravity of the position. 

The following appointments, among others, 
to the Controller’s Department were announcetl 
by tlie Admiralty on May 27, 1917, in the fol- 
lowing terms ; 

“ Mr. Thomas Bell (afterwards Sir Thomas 
Bell), late managing dirt>ctor of Messrs. John 
I^rown & Company’s Clydebank establishment, 
to be Deputy Controller for Dockyards and 
Shipbuilding. He will be re.sponsible to the 
Controller for all matters relating to the con- 
struction of warships, aiiA the maintenance, 
alteration, and n'pair of warships and armed 
merchant cruisers, both at the Royal dockyards 
and by contract. 

“ Major-Genend A. *8. Collard, C.B., R.E., 
Director of Inland Waterways and Docks in 
the Deparlm(‘nt of the Direct or-(hMieral of 
Movcam iits and Railways, fo be Deputy'(.’on- 



MR. JAMES MARR, C.B.R, 

(J. L. Thompson & Sons, ^ Ltd., Sunderland). 


troller for Auxiliary Shipbuilding. H© will 
be responsible to the Controller for all matters 
connected with the design, construction and 
purchase of merchant ships, transports, oilers, 
fleet coaling vessels, and similar vessels, «.and 
of auxiliary small craft of all kinds required 
by the Admiralty or other Government Depart- 
ments, He will also be responsible for the 
alteration and repair of all such vessels, except 
at the Royal Dockyards.” 

The appointment of General Gollard did ii#fc 
in subsequent months escaj)© criticism. He 
cam© to the Adnibalty with a reputation for 
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liaving rrorgauisBeH transport in Mosopoiainia 
and tor having done nuich valiiabU* work as 
Director of Inland Waterways an(|^ Docks. Ih- 
brought gi’oat energy antf enterprise to hear 
on tiis task, and, although he was at. a disad- 
vantage in not having had a long sliiphuilding 
experience, the real value of Jiis \Nork was w(‘ll 
appreeiat(>d by many whose at>ility to form a. 
balanced opinion none could question. 9 

It was known that the Admiralty and the* 

. Minister of Shipbuilding had not always 
approached the problem of mastering the 
submarine menace from (juite the same angle. 
The Admiralty was concerned with tlu^ con- 
struction of craft desigiH'd t(^ destroy enemy 
^submarin(>s ; tht^ Ministry of Shij^fiing was 
concemeil with building merchant ships to 
replai'e those which were sunk. Xaturally. 
(Hich Department felt compelled to put fonvard 
its own case wdth all the* force at its command, 
and jiitherto the only authority which cojild 
fully weigh tlie claims of each aiul dt'cide w hat 
proportion of labour and mattTial should be 
allotted to warships and merchant vessels 
respectively had been the VV'ar Cabiia't. 'Phe 
appointment of the Na\y ('ontroller sim|)lifi(‘d 
the task of the War Cabinet, which, of course, 
remained the final arbiter, if diniculty arose in 
harmonizing the claims of each Departmerd. 
In vi(‘w of later develotauents, it .should be 
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Seoretary Sh!pbuUdin< Employer*’ Feder.«ion ; 
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SIK LEO CHIOZZA MONEY, M.P., 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Shipping. 

recorded here that during tlu* autumn and 
wintc'r months a strong feeling prevailed m 
shipping eireles that nierehant shipbuilding 
did not. r<'e('i\<‘ (piile adeipiate recognition. 

\ iew held was that it was oM'rsliadoweil 
l)y Warshi}) const met ion. 

Ou July 17, ltU7, Sir h'.dward Carson 
ri’sigued the oil ice ol First l.ord, a,nd Sii* 
Krie C(‘<ld<‘s was ap[>oint(‘d to succeed him. 
J'Jiis left tJi<‘ ollic<‘ of Xavy Controller to he 
lilled, to which Mr. Alan Amlerson (afterwards 
Sir Alan Anderson, K.B.F.) wa.s appointed. 
Sir Alan had a wide knowledgi* of shipping 
from his long memhrrship ol the lirm of 
Aialersiai, Anderson A Co., ship and insurance 
lirokers, and joint managers ot tiu* Oraait 
Steam Xa\igation (^>., Ltd. As a dins'tor of 
the Miilland Hailway Cianpany he had also 
knowleilge of another hra.neh of t lu* t raTisport 
problem. Since Oetola r, MM (>, la* lawl been 
\'ice-Cbairmaii ot t la* \\ lu*at t ommission. ih* 
was a biisine.ss man ot n’cogni/ed ability and 
knew how to deal with other hnsin(*ss men. 

transfer (»f sliiphuilding to ^he ofliei* ot 
the Xavy Controller caused a certain amount 
of friction hctw ci‘ii thc^miMiihcrs of t hi* Shipping 
( Vmtrollcr s original Shipbuilding Advisory 
Committee and certain memhors of tjic new 
Department. The truth was that the membei-s 
of the Advisory ('ommittee felt the loss of the 
executive powers which they jiad hitherto 
held, aiiA that th(‘y were not always t rcated m 
the De|)artmeut of the Deputy ( oiitroller for 
Auxiliary Shipbuilding with all the ((fiMidera' 
tion to whicfi their great services to the country 
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had entitled them. In the early autumn there 
was talk of the resignation of certain members of 
this Committee, and towards the end of 
November a statement appeared that the 
whole of the Committee had resigned. Some 
thing like a crisis was precipitated, and on 
November 23 the Admiralty announced the 
formation of a Shipbuilding Council, under the 
direct chairmanship of the Navy Controller, 
On this Council, it was stated, representatives 
of the shipbuilding and engineering trades 
would be joined by officers of the Admiralty, 
and problems of naval and commercial shif)* 
building and repair would be considered. The 
statement pointed out that the Council differed 
from the Shipbuilding Advisory Committee 
by the ihclusion of Naval shipbuilding 
in its purvnew, and by being relieved from 
certain executive functions in the placing and 
following u[j of contracts which had bc^en 
^ undertaken by the Admiralty Controller and 
Director of Contracts. All those who served 
on the Shipbuilding Advisory Committee and 
who had not^ since joined the Staft of the Con- 
troller’s Department consented to Wve on 
the Coimcil. 

The Siames were thx>n given of the members c 
of the old Shipbuilding Advisory Committee^ 


and there were added the following names of 
other members of the Shipbuilding and Engi- 
neering trades who had joined the Controller’s 
Department and who were to attend meetings 
of the Council when matters affecting them 
were discussed : 

Majoii Maurick Denmv, partner of MoHHrn. Denny 
Brothers, of Dumbarton. 

Mr. O. S. F. Edwardeh, late Director of Messrs. Smith’s 
Dock Company. 

Mr. H. M. Grayson, of Messrs# H. and C. Grayson 
(Ltd.). 

Major J. W, Hamilton, Chairman of Messrs. W. 
Hamilton and f!o. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. Lithoow, Senior Partner of 
Messrs. Rnssell and Co., Director of Messrs. Robert 
Duncan and Co., and Director of Messrs, Napier 
and Millar. 

Lieutenant-Colonel .T. Mitchell ' Moncriefp, 
M.Inst.C.E. , 

Mb. Noel E. PeoE, Director of Messrs. Barclay, Curie, 
and Co. (Ltd.), Director of Messrs. Swan, Hunter 
and Wigham Richardson (Ltd.), ex- Vice-President 
of the Shipbuilding Employers* Federation, ex- 
Chairman of the Clyde Shipbuilders’ Association. 
Mr. a. W. Sampson, late Director of Messrs. Fairfield 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Company. ^ 

The non-departmental members of the 
Council, which included members of the old 
Shipburlding Advisory Committee, consisted 
of the following : 

Sir George J. Carter, K.B.E., of Messrs. Oammell, 
Laird and Co. (Ltd.), President of the Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Fe^ration. 
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Sm F. N. Hkxdkiwon, K.B.Iv, of Mossf''. D. and VV. 
Henderson and Co. (litd.). 

Mr. Jamks Mark, C.13.R., of Messrs. J. L. Thompson 
and Sons (Idd.). 

Mr. a. 0. Ko 88, C.B.K,, of Messrs. Hasvthorn, I^oslio 
and Co. (Ltd.). 

PROFKSSOR W. S. Abkll, Chief Surveyor to Lloyd’s 
Register, 

Sir Hkrrkrt Rowell, K.B.E., of Messrs. Hawthorn, 
Iveslie & Co. (Ltd.). 

Sir W. Rowan Thomson, K.B.K., of Messrs. David 
Rowan and Co., ex-Chairman of North-West 
Engineers’ Association. 

Mr. Summers Hunter, C.B.E., of the North -Etistern 
Marine Engineering Co. ( Ltd. and 
Mr. James Brown, C.B.E., of SeotCs Shipbuihling and 
Engineering Co. (Ltd.). 

Mr. C. J. O. Sanders, fomierly of the Hoard of Trade 
and afterwards of the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federa- 
tion, and Mr. A. R. D\^cun, Secretary of the Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Federation, acted os Joint Secretaries. 

One of the main catwos of friction between 
the old Shipbuilding Advisory Committee and 
the Navy Controller’s Department was known 
tojiave been the question of the national ship- 
yards. The Admiralty had decided tipon the 
construction of throe national yards, and in 
pursuance of this policy had requisitioned 
the land and plant of the Standard Shiptiuildirig 
Company, which was organised in the summer of 
fl9l6 at Chepstow. The Shipbuilding Com- 
^ xnittee had strongly urged that, until all private 


shipyards of the eountry had been supplied 
with all the labour and uiatJM’ial which they 
c^uild take, it was unwis(> to divert energy and 
material to tlie construction of new yards. 
The hist need, they urgiMl, was to supply 
the existing yards with all they coukl 
want; the second was to exti^nd the exist 
ing yards ; and tlie third was to build 
new yanls. The Committeij argiusl that^the 
Govemnuait policy was putting the third 
(rourse of action out f)f place in front of the 
others. Private buildt^rs luwl freely (^xfnessed 
their dislike of the principle of State shijiyards, 
and it was really natural enough that the Com- 
mittee, which containiMl represent ativf>s of 
leading slhpbuilding companies, should not 
have been enamoured of the propoftal. On the 
Government side there were undoubtedly 
strong reasons to be mlvanced for the prepara- 
tion of a certain number of State yards. 
Moreover, the private’ shipbuilders had received^ 
intimation that their yards would come first 
for orders, labour, and material. The builders 
had been assured by the Prime^Minister that 
the Govwnrnent yards would bo entirely sub- 
sidiary, would fill in^tho gaps, and would in 
» no way conifK^to with tlie jirivate y^ds. It ^ 
should not be forgotten that the Navy requires a 
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DINNER-TIME AT A SHIPYARD: WORKERS LEAVING FOR THEIR MID-DAY 

MEAL. ^ 


very kirge uuiiiber of subsidiary (‘raft directly 
supporting it. 

It was really not until the end of 1917 and 
tlie begiriiuMg of 1918 that the nation began 
to realize the ru'cessity of expediting ship con- 
struction. Xo tonnage figures of losses had 
'^f'en piiblisluid and no figures of output, so t hat, 
with every tiling vital obscure<l, there was no 
means by which it could have learned the 
truth. The public began then to appreciate 
how far short replacements fell of the 
tonnage being destroyed by the enemy. 
On December 13 f he First Lord gave some 
ind'cation, although not a very clear one, of 
the output for 1917, comparing the results 
with those for 1913, which “gave the absolute 
))(‘ak of shipbuilding of all kinds that this 
country has ever known.” He stated that in 
1913 the equivalent of 2,280,000 gross tons 
was launched. This was nuwle up of 1,920,000 
tons of merchant shipping, and the equivalent, 
upon a convicted figure of 362,000 gross tons 
of war vi'Hsels. He continued, ” If we take the 
Tiito of output for the iponths of October and 
Novt‘mber, and it is fair to take them as a 
iiuHisiujf' of what we have 'attained, the merchant 
tonnage completed is fully at the saiTif^ rate as 
the merchant tonnage output of the year 1913 
“that is, 1^920,000.” The First Lord closed 
a reviinv of the shipbuilding position by 
sayinir. ” We must t>ave the ships, and 
more ships, and still more sliips.” Tins ‘ 
view was confinned on the following ilay 


by the Prinu^ Minister, who declared ifi 
the House of Commons, ” \\\- need more iiam, 
not mendy for the battle-line across the 
seas, but for the battle-line in this country. 

We, especially, need men to help us to solvt^ 
tlie jiroblems associated with tonnage. . . . 
Victory is now a question of tonnage, ami 
tonnage is victory. Nothing else can defeat 
us now but shortage of tonnage. The advent of 
th(^ United States into the war has increased 
the demand enormously. I’onnage must b(' 
providtul for the transportation of that 
gigantic new army with its equipment across 
thousands of miles of sea. It is no use raising 
10,000,000 men and equipping them, unless 
you get them somewhere in the vicinity of 
the foe.” 

Some doubt had been created by the Ogures 
of the First Lord given on December 13 , but 
the position was made quite jclear by Mr. Bonar 
Law in the House of Commons two months later 
when he stated that in 1917 the tonnage built 
in the United Kingdom was 1 , 163 , 474 , while 
we secured in addition 170,000 tons abroad. 

The total was put in another form by Sir L. 
Chiozza Money on February 20 , 1918 , when he 
announced that 200 British-built merchant 
vessels of 1,600 tons and upwards were com- 
pleted,v which aggregated 1 , 067,696 tons. He 
ad<led that the net loss of British vessels of 
1,600 tons and ovdr during 1917 was r > 98 . The 
following figures of proiiuction of vessels A 
1,600 tons and over in the United Kingdom • ^ 
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vluring the last quarter of the yc^ar were in- 


eluded : 



November 

.. 22 .ships totalling 

130,^7fi ton.s gross 

December 

.. 21 „ 

115.752 

January 

.. 11 

55.58S 

^ 0 

Total 

• 

.. r)4 

301,715 


The gravity of the position was iiidicaterl by 
eoTnparing these figures with the numbers of 
British vessels of 1,000 tons and over whi<5h 
were shown by the Admiralty weekly state- 
ment to have been sunk within the same 
period. In November 42 vessels wore lost, in 
December 75, and in January .‘10, making a total 
of 147, against 54 built in the United Kingdom. 

A groat impression on the nation was made 
• by a speech by Mr. Barnes, tlie Labour Member 
of the War Cabinet, in the House of Commons, 
on February 26. He told the House frankly 
that the number of ships turned out in Croat 
Britain in January was less than half the 
(^stir^ate, and tliat , so far as he had been able 
to ascertain, the |X)sition in February would be 
no better. He d(?clared that America was 
failing us so far as ships were concerrusl. He 
insisted that the winning of the war depended 
upon the output of ships, and that a far larger 
nurnlxT would have to be turned out than 
before if we were to get through the trouble 
of the next few months. 


'idle p^>sition in February was sJiow’u to be a 
little^ better by the First Lord in a stat<am*nt 
in the House of Commons on March 5. H# 
pointed out that , w hen^as the averag(* mont hly 
output of merchant shipbuilding in tlie fourth 
quarter of 1617 was roughly 140,000 tons, it oiJy 
reached ^»8,000 tons in January. He conthuasl ; 

It should have been very much larger. It 
is true that the weather w'lis ex(*eptionally ba.<l, 
and (hdays were caused tluxeby, also that 
January, due to holidays, is always in peace 
time a very bad month for output of ships, 
also that I am departing in this case from my 
contention that- we cannot- take one w^eek or 
montii by itself, be it good or bad. I must 
admit tliat F'ebruary is, I think, going to be 
better, nearly twice the out{)ut of January 
w hen the figures are complete ; but still only 
about tw^o-thirds of what the same yards, and 
fewer men, hav<5 doin' in a month. Tlu^ 
number of vess(4s lodged and outfitting is 
higher than usual, and th(‘S(^ ships will be in 
scrviire sliort-ly.” 

'the First Lord t hen mad<' certain nderences 
to labour, which, in viiwv of the criticism whicli 
f liey arou.sed, and the good and far-rea(‘hing 
effect th(\y undouhtc'diy had, des(*rv(‘ to he 
reproduced as follows : 

Wo wore in looking' tor n "frady and sid)* 

X 
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Employers also are not perhaps in all coses doing all 
that can l)e done to increase output. The long strain 
of the War must have its effect on the nerves of some 
of them as it has on everyone else. For be it from 
mo to suggest that the vast majority both of employers 
and of men are not actuated by the call of patriotism ; 
but the serious unrest which existed in January will 
have its effect on completiotis in later months, and 
tlie January drop cannot be fully accounted for other- 
wise than thut it was caused by unrest in its \videst 
interpretation. 

I am driven to the conclusion that oven at this lato 
date the situation is not fully realized. My right 
hon. friend the nxembor foV the Blackfriars division 
of Glasgow (Mr. Barnes) has in this Hoiiso recently 
j appealo(^. to the working men of the country, with far- 
greater authority than I can claim, to put their backi 
into the work. I believe that the individual piece- • 
worker works as hard no.w as he did lost year, wheU' 
he is actually at work, but he seems moio ready to-day 
to take holida^t and we cannot afford holidaya while 
there are food queues. . . . During the critical period 
that confronts us we must rel^ in the main upon our own 
ships oild ourselves. Our Allies are making every c 
* effort to increase the production of ships, but in spite 
of the glowing reports of representatives of the Presf 


c 


prfjudiced the vital interests of the com- 
munity. The principle of one front must 
be ‘recognized m tlio shipyards juet as in 
the Fleets and in the trenches. Every ship 
wliich was launched and fitted out was an 
addition to the food-carrying^power pf the Allies. 

The urgency of the problem wfH dealt with 
in a leading article in The Times on the following 
day entitled “ The Mystery of the Shipyards.” 

The article pointed out that: “What matters 
is to solve the mystery of the shipbuilding 
failure. The reasons for the uiue^t in 'the 
yards must be explored, revealed, and removed. 

It may be that defects in the present system 
— which} hae largely substituted officied control 
for the ';|ndividual initiative of the shipbuilder 
— are at the root* of the visible fiagging in 
output. Whether that is the cause, or some- 
thing else, it is plain that there is deep-rooted ^ ^ 
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inettieioncy somewheiv. TIm‘ busiiioMs of tho 
Oovemment to find it out.” 

It happened that the auiniai nio^ting of tlio 
reorf^anized Chamber of Sfifppiug held on 
that day in the City, and tl^p leading* owners* 
present seized the opportunity to urgt' the 
vital need for inereased ship construetion. 
Sir William Raeburn, the President, deelannl 
that there was no mystery about the decrease* 
in production. The twc) elements responsible 
were the Government and the workers. 
was quite unfair,” he continued, ” for th(‘ 
First Lord of the Admiralty to have attacked 
the builders for the reduction. The fact w as t hat 
the spirit of shipbqilders ha<l be<sn almr)sl 
broken by the interh^ence of the Government 
tluring the last two years. When Mr. Barnes 
made his serious statement on the question (►f 
shipbuilding it was a great pity he did not 
tell the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
It w'as|liigh time the country kium' the facts, 
and W'hen it did the^facts would open the eyess 
of the country. . . . Th(^ Government woukl 
bo w’ell advised if they now took the nation into 
thcar coufidenc(\ and gav'e the tonnage of the 
sinkings and tlu^ new tonnage added from 
month to month. A material improvement in 
the near future might be looked for, but imless 
the workmen put their heart irito their work, 
and did very much more than they had been 
doing, the position was bound to remain 
serious. . . . They had been told about the 
l^-boat menace being entirely overcome by 
August next, but he had a strong belief that 
we should never entirely overcome it.” 

Lord Inchcape, the in coming President, in 
the course of his JVosidential a«l<lress, declared 
that there was a curious lack of reality in many 
parts of the country as to the grave position 
with which we were faced. Tonnage was being 
sunk at a rate of which the peof)le had no 
<^onception. He thoijght that more information 
might be giveit to the people as to what we 
w^ere really losing, so that they might appre- 
ciate the gravity of the sit\iation. He added : 

” I was on the Clyde last Saturday, and at 
noon the whistle in a large building yard 
sounded, and the moment it went every soul 
in the yard threw down his tools aii^l bolted. 
Not a sound ivas heard in Clydesdale after 12 
o'clock on Saturday. It might, have been that 
no war was going on, and that no new ships, 
no destroyers to hunt submarines, were re- 
quired. There is, I admit, a limit to hunian 
%nduranee, and, as Mr. Bonar Law said the 


otlHT (laj., Iiion grt (irod; hut iiiiIosh «<• all 
|)iit our heaits into the fight, wlintli.r «(• aiv 
•■"gaged in handieiaft or in l)r:iin crall , we 
shall all suffin- alilct*.*’ 

Sir Ow'i'M I'hilipp.s ijropn.srd a resolution, 
which was a])|)rovcd. welcoming t he entry into 
the war of th(* I’nitcd States, and said that, 
w bile Amcri(‘a was siMiding a magniticc'nt army, 
he looked on the lielp that tli<^ country could 
give by its siiipl)uilding prograinmc as of even 
more importance. H(‘ suggested that tli(‘ two 
Govermnents should give them information as 
to how long it. took to build a ship in each 



SIR' WILLIAM RAEBURN, 

President of the Chamber of ShippiniJ, 1916-1918. 

country, and that they should start a eompe* 
tit-ion, like the competition aroused hy tl:<» 
tanks in raising war funds, between the two 
eountrios in the mutter of sbiplaiilding so thal 
the greatest output should bo attained. 

Sir John Ellermari proposed a resolutaion, 
also adopted, to the efl’efrt “That this 
Chamber r(‘gr(?ts that the ])rogrt\ss of eoinmtjr- 
cial shipbuilding in this country is still far 
from satisfactory, and desires to inqiress uj)on 
His Majesty’s Government that it is* of vital 
importance to sc'cure the output of tonnage 
foreshadowed by the First J.iord of the Ad- 
miralty.” Ho inaintaiiK^l that the n'snlt of 
transferring the initiati^^e and enUa’jirise in 
shipbuilding to the State bad been niost*diH- 
appointing. The fact that so little had been 
done ernphasizoifl the necessity there was for 
the resolution. Had tlu^ private owniers been 
allow'cd to build, the output of new boatsVonld 
have been very much ijreatcr than it tvas. 
Mr. A. Muriro Sutherland, a large North of 
•Enjfland owner, seconded the motion, and 
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LAUNCH OF A STANDARD SHIP. 

attributod the small output to the increasing of if nothing material has, os yet, resulted from 

standard wages, instead of putting the men on the interview with the Prime Minister, the 

piece work and giving them a bonus. reason must be looked for within the Goverii- 

The comments of the First Lord were ment itself.’ 

quickly answered by the Shipbuilding Em- The urgency of dealing with the shipbuilding 

ployers’ Federation and the Shipyard Trade problem was discussed daily in The Ttima, and 

Unions. On March 7 these bodies issued a on March 8 , in the course of an article on the 

statement to the effect tliat the remarks, so diwirability of taking ce^n steps, the sug- 

far 08 they reflected on employers and work- gestion. was maile that more use shoiUd be made 

rneft engaged in shipbuilding, had cau 8 e<l much of the groat organizing ability of such a leader 

feeling in shipbuilding districts. Reprosen- of the shipbuilding industry as Lord Pime, 

tatives of the trades and the employers hail, the head of Harland and Wolff. It was pointed 

it was stated, mot and decided that the remarks out that Sir Alan Anderson, the Admiralty 

called for a joint reply. This joint reply was Controller, had the co^ipletp confidence of 

to be made shortly, and it was suggested that shipbuilders, and the enterprise! shown in the 

in the interests of the nation and all con- Department of the Deputy Controller for 

cemed it would bo well to suspend judgment Auxiliary Construction was fully recognized, 

till then. Meantime it was pointed out that With the addition of some further export 

the fact that a deputation of the shipbuilding knowledge and organizing ability, the work of 

• employers and shipyard trade unions waited the Departments would, the article - urged, 

upon the Prime Minister in November and probably proceed fluite sihoothly. 

made joint proposals to the Oovemment was This view wras supported by "apast President 

a clear iildication that they fully, realized the of the Chapaber of; Shippjjig ” in a letter pub- 

gravily of the shipbuilding position. It was lished in The TfwM on the following day. 

added that “the ddsire of the whole industry “First and fifiwmost,’' declared this writer, • 

• was, and is, to strengthen the First Lord’s “ is the absence of a Shipbuilding Controlftr of 

hands in the stupendous task before hiin,iand outstMiding ability and ' practical experience ^ 

f. V M 

if .'■■■' ■ 

■ c ' 
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clothed with ample powers and qualified by 
nature and training to deal with the whole 
situation, including arrangeryents wffch labour.** 
The writer continued : . 

It seeing to me that the Rup;g:o^iori mado*by your 
Shipping Correspondent in to-day’s issue of The Times 
would form a most admirable solution of the difficulty. 
Lord Pirrio, the head of the famous firm of Harlan d 
and Wolff, in the building up and control of his huge 
3stablishment8 has displayed energy, organising ability,^ 
and business qualities amounting to geniiis. If a prac- 
tical shipbuilder of this commanding type could be 
induced to accept the position of Controller of Merchant 
Shipbuilding, armed with full powers to deal with the 
present serious situation, free from the interference of 
any other Dapartrfients, wo should soon see our output 
of mer(;hant tonnage going up by leaps and bounds, 
and the nation could feel sure that everything is being 
done which the highest practical ability and experience 
canaidors necessary to deal adequately with this important 
question, which calls iirgently for prompt and drastic 
treatment in a broad and comprehensive spirit, if wo 
are to avoid serious, if not fatal, consequences to the 
country and her Allies. . . . The urgent netiCHsity 
of the hour is the rapid prodi^Aion of merchant ships, 
and if this requires a distinct break with existing pro- 
cedure, finder the direction of Lord Pirrie, nothing 
should be allowed to stand in tlu? way of its speedy 
accomplishment. ® 

An article which appeared in The Times on 
March 11 summed up the situation. Tt was 
headed “ Need of Greater Publicity. Defects 
of Present Control,’* and it began : “ It is now 


quite clear that the shipbuilding situation 
demands very firm handling, and that the 
country must be prepared for a long -sustained 
effort in the production of tonnage. Kxarni- 
nation of the situation shows that certain 
things rciquire to be done immediately, which 
may bo grouped imdor three headings: (1) 
Publicity, (2) Removal of Labour Trouble, 
(3) Reorganization at the top.” As an aecurato 
review of tlio conditions then prevailing, and 
as an indication of the steps which were sub- 
sequently taken, the following extracts may 
be put ou record ; 

Much fooling luw been crtuitcd by the quite moderate 
Htricturos of 8ir Eric OeddoH respecting .something 
lacking in the spirit of certain employers and ci-rtain 
men. If the First I..ord returns to lliis Hubj(«et -and 
it is possible that the rejoinder of the employers and 
rmm may make it desirable that he should do so - 
he may ailopt one of two courses. He may explain 
that the language employed tlid not moan precisely 
what it was intended to convey. more satis- 

factory course would seetn to be to stick to his guns 
and repeat that at the time that he was speaking “the 
situation was not fully reali/.ed.” Ho couhi with 
perfect truth mid that the fault did not lie with either 
masters or men. How can men understand a situation 
if they are not told what it is ? Estimates of prodtiction 
and curves of losses are interestifig and have their uses. 
But after a time they become inetTeclive. Plain facts 
always count. If every employer, every foreman. 
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{‘verv ri voter, oikI ov«?rv wife know whH<^ thc! 

^vo^^^ th(M’0 l>o not h riiimite’H nlHokifi^. l-*ot 

c ovoryoiio (roiicornod -in thi? steelworks, in the ship- 
y arris, and in the homes see the precise fi;<nrps of 
the tonnaK‘> sank and tlu» amount of replacement, 
anrl then anyone who slacked wouhl be a scoundrel. 
'I’here may be traitors in the country, but at any rate 
the)# are a very small minority. As it happtms there 
is probably nothing in the figtires which the autho- 
rities need fear to disclose. For soma time past th*‘ 
quart r'l'ly figures of hjsses hase been on the <lown- 
warrl grade, ami the figur<<s ot tjew construction have 
been on the upward gradr?. The lines do not yet fueet. 
and it is the first business of the nation to make them 
meet. Then it can, and must, go on to make the 
figures of constrvu'tion exceed tla^ losses, for the leeway 
is very serious. For a time the buihlers must tontinue 
to p»ill against the stream, and r*annot nHord to rest 
for a moment on their oars until the ti<le turns in their 
favour. If ther.^ arti any internationat objections to 
the publication of the world’s l,t>nnage losses aiul replace- 
ment, ai-e there any to the publication of the British 
figures ? If the supixmie eftort will (»nly be forthcoming 
when these are published, tlmn surely there is ov(u- 
whelrning jiistification in the safety of the eountiy. 

The arti(*lf> tir^^od that, apart frotti the iuctni- 
ti\ o w hich would givcii to sn.'^taincd efTortn 
))y the publicatioii of the? facts and the re.solvc 
to faco them and change them, there was a 
very great deal to be said for publicity about 
the output of the iudividual yards. If one yar<l 
hnilt a standard cargo vessel within fiv'c or six 
montifs, it was reasonable that the nation 


should know the fact. And if another yard 
took nine or ten months, was it not right that, 
the nation •should^ also know it? Questions 
might Im- asked as to why one yard could build 
so mu#h rpiicki^r than another, hut such 
questions could only c|o good. They w'ould 
elucidate the facts, and the public would 
demand that remedies should he apjflied. 

^Probably the discrepancies, under the limelight, 
wouhl soon be rcxluced. 

Reverting to the suggestion that a practical 
shipbuilder should he appointed to take charge 
of merchant shipbuilding, the article pointed 
out that “ one man of outstanding ability is 
Lord Pirrie, the head of, Harland and Wolff, 
w'hose record for organization and success is 
certainly at least second to none. A tiibute 
to his quite e.xeeptional powers was ])aid in 
The Times of Saturday by “ A Past President 
of the Ohamlx r of Shipping,'’ who might have 
added that his close grip of affairs ufdends 
beyond amazingly sueecst=^ul shipbuilding to 
sliipping companies and hanking. He is not 
a young man, and has nothing to gain, except 
the further honour which the country would 
ecrtainly f)ay him, l)y the acceptance of such an 
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® LORD PIRRIB, K.P., 

Controller-General of Merchant Shipbuilding. ^ 


onerous post. Tt ioight well be, however, that 
a sense of duty would prevail over other eon 
siderations, and a partnership between such a 
leadrt* and Sir Alan Andei'son, a younger man, 
should be an exceptionally lmpf>y one. The 
public could then believe that, with the highest 
skill, enthusiasm, and hard work at th<;^ top, 
the direction of construction would he in very 
stwmg hands.” • 

\)n the follo^^ing dity it w'as announced that 
♦ the views of Lord Pirrie, who heki travelled 


up from Glasgow to Loudon, had boon invited 
by the Goveniinent, anj that he had already 
.s|H:‘nt some ho\irs in consultation with the 
Prime Minister and other members the , 
Government. 

A day later the full ref)ly was issued of the 
8hipbuildiijg Em|)loyers’ Federal i(^i and the 
Shipyard Trade Gnions to the statement of the* 
First Ix)rd in the Housti^yf Common.s. Included 
iVi this statement was a r<*prodnetjon of a , 
lejter addressed by these joint bodies to tho 
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Prime Minister on November 14,^ 19J7, ex- 
pressing their satisfaction “ that the Gov(?rn- 
inent had made arrangements to divert largely 
increased supplies of steel to merchant ship- 
building,” and suggesting that a deputation 
should be received in order that certain definite 
proposals might be put forward for ensuring 
the fullest productive capacitj^ from the 
labour available. Jt was recorded that at that 
meeting the Federations and the Unions 
proposed that a joint committee of <auployer8’ 
and workmen’s representatives should be set 
up to advise the Ministry of National Service 
in the supply, distribution, and utilization of 
labour, and to advise the Ministry of Labour 
on matters connected with the policy or 
administration of labour questions. These pro- 
posals not having been accepted by the Govern- 
ment, the Federations and the Unions ex- 
pressed their regrc't in a letter dated January Ih, 
and stated that they had nevertheless deciderl 
to appoint a Joint Committee, which would 
be in a position to speak authoritatively ” on 
all questions in which their help and advice 
may b(i desired, and can be advantageously 
enlisted.” In reply, the l*rime Minister had 
si ated that he had told the Minister of National 
Serviiie of liis belii'f that this Committee 
w’ould be of great assistance to him, and that 
he was anxious that the Committee should meet 
the INIinister. On February 12 the Federations 
and Unions wrote to the Ministry of National 
Service enclosing a copy of the Prime Minister’s 
reply, and oti the same date they sent a similar 
letter to the Ministry of Labour. The Federa- 
tions and the Unions pcjint-ed out that sines? 
then the Joint Committee had not been invited 
to lyeet either department. They added that 
they were prepared in any event to give to the 
Government their loyal support and active 
co-operation ” in any steps which would have 
the effect of securing to the nation the fullest 
possible output of ships.” Subsequently, ne- 
gotiations between these bodies and the Govem- 
tnent authorities were opened up wdth good 
results, • 

The composition of the departments of the 
Admiralty dealing with merchant construction 
continued to be the subject of much discussion. 
On March 13 the resignation was announced 
of Sir WWiam Rowan Thomson^ from the 
positioif of the Director of Auxiliary Ships’ 
Engines. The reasons which had prompted 
this resignation were described in a letter b^ 
Sir William, published in The Times of March 4^. 


In the meantime “ a Past President of the 
Chamber of Shipping ” returned to the 
charge?, urging, in a letter to The Times, 
that the control of shipbuilding should be 
placod«»in the Jiands of the industry itself 
tlirough the medium of a sliipbuilder of out- 
standing ability and authority, who would 
” control with undei*standing and practical 
sympathy an industry the most technical and 
intricate, and a chiss of workmen the most 
efficient and hardw orking, but in some respects 
the most wayw ard and difficult to lead of any in 
the land.” The “Past President” proceeded: 

Su<4i a mail is Lord Pirrie,” whom your Shipping 
(\»rrospomlont in a momont of iuHpiration meritioued 
recently in your columns. L6rd T’irrie irt far and away 
the biggest man in the shipbuilding world. Ho has 
dene the biggest things. He is noted for getting things 
done. He is one of our groat'Ost national assets at 
this juncture, and it would bo nothing short of criminal 
negligence in tho present crisis not to enlist the services 
of such a man in connSoxion with the nation’s ship- 
building. If Lord Pirrie, with his unrivalled oxperieneo 
and organizing genius, can bo prevailed upouft-o come 
to his country’s aid at the present moment and to take 
control of the industry, free froiu olheial interference of 
any kind — as 8ir Joseph Maclay, the Shipping Con- 
troller, one of tho outstantling successes of tho Cov'ern- 
ment, is free from such control — then we sliall succeed 
in making good our losses with the least possible delay. 
But if neither Lord Pirrie nor any other practical ship- 
builder of outstanding ability and authority .is given 
full executive power to handle the difficulties of the 
situation with insight and sympathy, no shuffling of 
the official cards, such as has been palmed off upon us 
in the past, will save tho country from a humiliating 
and irreparable ilisaster. 

A numbor of important points wa*ro raised 
ill tho following passage : 

I refrain from entering into such questions as to 
whether, and to what extent, if any, the introduction 
of tho so-called “ standard ship ” has contributed to the 
delay in output — although I may remark in passing 
that Lord Pirrie’s firm, who no responsibility for 
tho introduction of this typ i of ship, turned out the first 
standard ship in “ record ” time ; whether tho altera- 
tion and ri'alterflllion of plans and specifications after 
they had boon passed have had a disturbing and demora- 
lizing influence on both shipbuilders and their workmen ; 
whether merchant ships on the stocks have been starved 
of men, while there has been no lack of labour for war- 
ship work ; or whether labour^which was badly needed 
ill private yards to accelerate present;^ output has been 
squandered in laying out and equipping the national 
shipyards, which, whatever they may do in the future, 
can have no immediate effect on the position. All 
these and similar questions, which are only* phases of 
the main broad problem, would fi.nd their t^e per- 
spective when left to be dealt with by a competent 
practical Minister of Merchant Shipbuilding lik^ Lord 
JHrrie, who combines administrative capacity, technical 
ability, and, last, but not least, courage, and resource. 
These are the qualities which are essential at tMa crisis 
in the^^nation’s history. * , 

On March 18 it was stated in Th^ Times 
that the appointhient of Lord Pirrie to direct 
shipbuilding in this country would shortly 
announced, and an acoount of his esdtraordinarily 
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fiiiScessful cnreer was published. The appoint- 
inent was officially announced by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty in a staterr^nt of out- 
standing importance made' in the House of 
Commons on March 20. Lord Pirrie,,it wa.s'> 
explained, was to have the title of Controller- 
Ceneral of Merchant Shipbuilding, and was to 
assume responsibility for the output of merchant 
tonnage. As Controller-Cerieral he was to be » 
invited to attend meetings of the Board of 
Admiralty and of the Maintenance Committee 
ef the Board when matters of mercantile ship- 
building were discussed. While the Controller- 
General was to be directly responsible to the 
First Lord, the latter had asked the Prime 
Minister to make it one of the terms of his 
a^ppointment that upon all questions in which he 
felt that the interests of merchant ship-build- 
ing were concerned, he should have direct access 
to the l*rime Minister arid the War Cabinet. 

Slioitly afterwards the meml)ers of the 
Shipbuilding Advisory Council infonned the 
Admiralty Controller that, while thev clesirod 
us leading members of the shipbuilding and 
engineering trades to continue lo place their 
services unreservedly at the disposal of the 
First Lord and Controller-General for Merchant 
^Shipbuilding, they felt that the existence of 


the Council might have the effect of limiting 
Lord Pirrie’s freedom of action, 'riiey there- 
fore tendered their resignations, 'rhe Admiralty ’ 
publicly acknowdedged the great debt which 
the country ow'ed to tiie members for the 
valuable advice and assistance they had given 
during the whole time that (he Council had 
been hi existence, and they “gratefully ac- 
cepted their cortlial olTer of continued co- 
operation.” 

I.ord Pirrie brought no staff of his (»w'n to 
the Admiralty, but (and this was bound to be 
much more valuable) just the right combinat ion 
of keenness, practical knowledge of the highest 
order, and admitted great organi/.ing abiliti(\s. 
While he represented a great fpiickening 
influence, it was understood that he fully 
recognized the excellence of much of the work 
long done by various departfuents of the Ad- 
miralty Contjoller's Olbce, which had been 
caller! upon to deal w ith many new’, complicated, 
and highly important problems arising out of 
the responsibility for construction, and, in 
dealing with them, had had many difliculties 
to overcome. 

The full statement of the First Lord w^as in 
accordance with a promise made by the Govern- 
ment, in reply to repeated qiu\stions, that 
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uct-ual fi^iros of toiinagjc losses won^l l)e given, 
^rhe facts were to f)P given in order to enabh‘ 
the workers to realize that the effort they wore 
called upon to make was absolutely vital to th(> 
eountry. Tlie First Lord was supported in the 
Mouse of Commons on March 20 by the Prime 
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REDUCED COPY OF A POSTER FOR 
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Minister, and a crowded Houst^ followed the 
speech with anxious attention. 'I'hcre was no 
doubt that the nation had at last come to 
lealizo the supreme importance of the subject 
wfiich wm to be dealt with by the F'irst Iword. 
It wanted to know the whole truth and then, 
there was no doubt, the maximum effort would 
bt^ forthcoming. The tonnage fiuestion really 
affected the life of every man, w'oman and 
child in th^i country. 

Sir Eric Ceddes’s (Percentages w’cre at fiixt 
a little difficult to follow, but he stated that 
details would be published in a White Paper. 
'Phis w'as issued on the following day and 
contained a very great deal of information. 
It was cartainly one of the mos^ important 
docunii^rits issued during the war, and two 
chants which accom|ftiuied it are reproducer! 
in this chapter. In the couise of his 8pee<^h 
the First Lord desciibed and defended ^he 

< 


w'ork of the Controllers Def)artment, and 
laid stnpss on the importanc-e of repair wofk. 
There had been an enormous increase, he 
(k'clared, in the output of repaired tonnage. 
“ A cQiitral orgfjjMization,” he explained, “ was 
created in the summer of 1917, and the increase 
in the av(U‘age weekly output of repaired 
merchant tonnage in February, 1918, as 
compared with August, 1917, is 80 per cent.— 
an increased repair output of 09 merchant shi|ps, 
repre.senting no less than 237,000 tons per week 
in the later months. 'Phis repair figure cannot 
b<^ too ch'arly graspinl and understood. In 
February w^e completed repairs to mei-chant 
craft at an av^t'rage of ^100 ships |K^r week, 
representing more than half a million ton^*>’' 
He f>ointed out that in ortlcr to consider- 
correct ly and adequately the tonnage situat ion, 
it w as nec<*ssary to consider together three main 
factors : (1) Patrol and other craft to destroy 
submarines and to safeguard ships at ; (2) 
salv^agc and repair to damaged ships : (3) 
building of new merchant ships. He recalled 
that iiH'inbcrs in all parts of the House, the 
F^n‘ss. and th(‘ public had urged the Goveni- 
inent to pul>lish the facts, }>ecause these wanv 
needed to dis|.>el ignorance and to quicktui 
imagination, so that the country, including th<‘ 
masters and men, should thoroughly realize 
the position. He announced that figures of 
output would b(* given rnontlily and that 
returns of tonnage sunk would in future be 
published quarterly. 

The first of the monthly statements showing 
thf? progress of merchant shipbuilding was 
issued on April 3, and showed the tonnage of 
merchant vessels completed in the United 
Kingdom yards, and entered for service during 
the month of March, 1918, compared with 
preceding jx^riods. This very interesting state- 
ment was as follows : — 
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** Year 

Com- 

Month. 

pletions. 

endiilg. 

pletions. 


OroHs 


Gross 

1017. 

tons. 

19J7. 

tons. 

March... 

. 118,690 

March .31 

692,226 

April ... 

60,711 

April .30 

749,314 

May ... 

69,77.3 

May 31 ... 

773,1 16 

June ... 

. 109,847 

June 30... 

833,86.3 

July ... 

8.3,073 

July 31 

1866,147 

August 

. 102,060 

AiigiiMt 31 

928,470 

September 

6.3,160 

September .30 ... 

967,186 

October 

148.309 

Oetolier 31 

1,046,036 

Novcrnlxr 

. 158,826 

November 30 ... 

1,133,336 

December 

. 112,486 

December 31 ... 

1,163,474 

19)8. 


1018. 


January 

58,568 

January 31 

1,1731053 

FebniHry 

,. 100,038 

February 28 ... 

1,194,540 

March... 

. 161,674 

March ,31 

1,237,515» 
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statement was accoinpauied by a 
Jittle comment by the Controller-C Jeneral 
of Merchant Shipbuilding, ihe first oflicial 
statement to be issued by b^rd Tirrie, to the 
effect that the figures for March, 1(51 ,()74* tons, 
constituted a “record,” and demonstrated that 
the workers had taken to heart tht^ anxiety 
caused by the compaiatively low output of 
January and February. It was added that 
the men in the shipyards wore workifig loyally 
to maintain the increased output of tonnage. 

A regular campaign of publicity was then 
iuganizod by the Ministry of Information for 
the Admiralty, 'flus took tlie form of calls 
to patriotism in the locml Press an<l by posters 
in the shipyard areas, by addresses at t he yard 
gates by sailors who had taken part in naval 
fights and by Labour Members of Parliament, 
and stimulating messages at t he cimanat ograph 
theatres. A very striking poster was issued 
immedijifely the March outijut wan known, 
pointing out that ®the output for March 
amounted to 1(51,(574 tons — a “record,” and the 
equivalent of 32 8hit)s of 5,000 tons — but it 
was added that the shipyard workers couM 
and would prevent the Huns from starving the 
nation. Another poster to the shipyard 
workers reproduced part of Sir Douglas Haig's 
famous Sjxuua! Order to the British Army in 
France and Flanders, published in the United 
Kingdom on April 13, in which he declared 
that ” the safety of our homes, and the freedom 
of mankind depend alike upon tla^ conduct 
of each one of us at this critical moment.” 

The poster pointed out ” the message applies 
equally to the who^^ nation, each one of us 
included, you and each one of you. The very 
existence of our gallant armies ^ind the very 
existence of the nation itself depends on ships — 

.'-h ps to carry supplies to the Army, ships to 
fight with, ships to bring food to the nation. 

The nation knows tlflat you will do your bit 
and give her tKe ships.” Another innovation 
was a decision to include in the weekly pay- 
«heets photographs of scenes at the front, 
similar to the pictures long issued with certain 
.brandj of cigarettes. On the backs of these 
photographs were messages to the workers. One 
such message on the back of a photograph of ” a 
full-time worker in the trenches ” read: “ If ‘ full- 
time * and ‘ a good day’s work for a good Jay’s 
pay ’ tlie watchwords in o\y shipyards, the 

Huii pirates will be defeated.” The adminis- 
^tration of this highly important campaign was 
placed in charge of Mr. Warpljam Smith, 
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After (!»(• opening of tlie great Cirman 
offenwiNe on the Western Front at the end of 
March a direct appeal was mad(' by Lord Pirrie 
to the shipyard workers, in whieli he pointed 
out that the offensive had thrown an inen*ased 
lairden on the shipping resources of (iretJit; 
Britain and her Allies. Imorinou.sly increased 
nuinhors of nit‘n and supplies of munitions had 
to he transpoited to France not only from this 
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country but also from the United Statics. In 
these ^conditions the workers were asked to 
re<louble the 8t>Iendid efforts already made 
and thus to take an almost direct part iii 
countering the (‘uemy offensive 

There w’as a goorl deal of discussion throngh- 
ont the year respecting the principle of 
standardization, and there was some critieisni^ 
on the part of builders of its adoption. The 
ease for its adoption w^as, however, put v^ry 
strongly by Sir George Carter at a meeting of 
the Institution of Naval Architects held in 
London at the end of March, and by Sir William 
Rowan Thomson in a letter to The Times 
published on March 3 J. , 

Sir George Carter pointed out that th(‘ 
standard ships, though not all of the same ty[x*, 
had many features in co^1^mon. For instanee, 
similar sets of engines CMiuId bo fitted in shijis of 
different tyjms, so that apart from the larger 
number built of each ty|>e, ther^ was a still 
larger number into each of which a given set 
of engines dfbuld be placed. It mij^t hap|M»n 
that either hull or machinery might bo com- 
pjeted in one yard ahead of the other, and then 
the machinery originally intended for one ship 
ooilld be transfeijOj^ to another, no matter 
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where she was being built. Such re-arrange* 
iiKnits were* of groat aHsistarice in preventing, 
f)n the one hand, congestion of engine works, 
and on the other delays to vessels through the 
machinery being behindhand. Further, the 
auxiliaries and fittings, including forgings and 
castings, being alike in vessels of each type, 
could be ordered in large numbers from the 
"same maker and used in any ship or ships ready 
to receive them. Sir George pointed out that 
the contention that if builders had been allowed 
to proceed in their own way and to their own 
design the output of ships would have been 
greater than it was under standardization 
would not bear examination wheji the facts 
were co^isidered impartially. There was un- 
doubtedly delay in the production of standanl 
ships, the chief cause at one time being is hprtage 
of stoeh [Another I'eason \^as the conversion 
of a number of vesi^l^ originally designed as 
ordinary cargo steamers into oil-tank vessels, 
owing to, the First Lord had explained in the 
House of Commons, “the disproportionate 
loss of tafek toimagt?.”] If, Sir GI>orge Carter 
contended, each builder had been allowed to 
proceed with his ow^ f'YP© or types of ships 
this delay would have been greater, as, in 
addition to not* getting the amount of steel 


required, the multitudinous sections necessary 
wo^ld have caused great delay in rolling at 
the steel mills, the output of which was much 
increased by the simplification of sections in 
the standard ships. 

Sir William Rowan Thomson declared that 
to obtain the maximum rate of output of any 
article, even of hulls and engines, from a group 
of establishments, it wosineoessary that these 
articles should be exact duplicates in every 
respect, and cio deviation in detail should be 
pennitted. Any delay in the rate of output 
Mhile the change was being mode from indi- 
vidual to standard construction was only of 
very short duration, and appljed only to the 
first of the new series. Once the yards were 
started on a new design they very quickly 
overtook any such delay and obtained their 
usual rate of output. Absolute fidelity on the 
part of all hull and engine builders in foUowing 
the standard pattern was, he maintained, 
necessary to ensure interchangeability, for 
even a very slight deviation on the part of 
either the hull or engine builder frequently 
interfered watli this interchangeability and 
caused delay. » 

Interesting facts became known .retipectiii|^ 
the progress made with the fabrication 
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% The salvage tug is seen alongside. 


of ships ill the United Kingdom. As supplies 
of steel and labour increased and promised a 
margin over and above the requirements of 
the existing controlled shipyards, the hlea 
of standardization w^as carried a stage 
further, and fabrication, or “ super-stan- 
dardization,” waa decided upon. As all 
ghipbuilding yaxls, engine factories, and 
boiler shops were largely occupied with stan- 
dard ship work, the idea was to make use of 
other industrial establishments in inland centres 
doing work closely resembling sliipbuilding 
and m€u*ine eViginoering. Among these works 
were the bridge -building yards and land 
engine factories. Every port of the complete 
ship could be fabricated Jn inland establish- 
ments near steel mills, and could be trans- 
ported by ordinary means to the coast. With 
aU the slips in private yards filled, it was 
necessary to look elsewhere for sites for assem- 
bling yards. The national shipyards on the 
Bristol Channel were laiid out for this purpose 
and private undertakings of the same character 
were projected with the oconciurence of the 
Admiralty. The labour available, the bulk of 
which was unskilled, was being trained in the 
use of pneumatic riveters and caulking tools, 


attd was being made sufficiently expert to put 
the assembled fabricated ships together. It 
was maintained that in the strictest jiossible 
sense of the term the output of fabricatt‘d 
ships was to be additional to the output of 
ordinary tonnage, for it involved no inter- 
ference either with the contract industry or its 
supplies of labour and materials. The State’s 
fabricated ships enterprise increased the 
tonnage output by tapping new source^ which 
were inaccessible dr impossible to the private 
sliipbuilder. Another important development 
was the use of reinforced concrete for the 
construction of mercantile tonnage, much 
progress being made with the development of 
this idea in the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Scaniliiiavia. 

In a speech on Ma?ch (5 the First Lord had 
declared that ” to re^ach an ultimate produc- 
tion at the rate of 3,000,000 tons per annum* 
was, he was advised, well within the ])resent 
and prospective capacity of the shipbuilding 
yards <fnd engineering shops, Mut that these 
results could not be obtained unless th^ maxi- 
mum output was giv^n in every ship^pard and 
marine engineering shop by everyone concerned.”" 
This statement was reproduced in the White 
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Paper, with the qiialitieation that tl» actual 
niaxinuim output would be 1,800,000 tons, 
ft wan therefore with nothing less than this 
amount and a gradual speeding up to a pro- 
4luction at the rate* of 3,000,000 tons that- tlu^ 
country could be satisfied. It was to this task 
that the shipyards set f heinsehes, and with 
(»rganization at the top at last ob\ iously 
♦ ffieient, and with a new spirit of emulation in 
tfie shipyards, encouraged by the enthusiasm 
in the L iiited State's to assist the Allied cause 
by the rapid construction of tormage, the 
omens in the early sjaing months were more 
ta\’ourable than tliay had ever bt'eii. 

It was certain that there was no room foi* 
aiiytliing but the (wercist* ot the utmf)st good- 
will on the part of all concerned in tf)e building 
of tonnage and the putting forth of the grt'atest 
possible etTort. So long as the facts were 
withiield, there was some reason for the with- 
holding ot the supreme effort. Km[}loyers 
found their imlustry State-controlled in a way 
tliat must have ofter» seemed irksome to 
^ men who had relied on their own individual 
judgment and enterprise in the past, and had 
In'cn amply justified in tlie results. Ship- 
building is laborious, exposed and exhausting 
work, and only the absolute necessity of the 
nation could steel the employees, who were 
able to oani in fewer working hours far more 
tluin they had ever received in time of ])eac(*, 
to bearing the real and prolonged strain thfit 
maximum production impo.serl. The Ad- 
miralty pointed out in the White Paper alrc^ady 
mentioned that as long as the publication of 
figuies of tonnage losses and construction 
would encourage the enemy and stimulate his 
energies in a dangerous direction, they harl 
not been able to agree to publication. But the 
figures published in March, 1918, would not, 
they declai'cd, encourage the enemy, and they 
recognized that the policy of silence had hall 
the serious defect that it failed sufficiently to 
impress upon the people th'3 vital necessity for 
individual and united effort on their part to 
make goofi the los-ses caused by enemy sub- 
marines. They asserted^ that the results of 
.1917 haff shown the ability of British seamen 


to get upon terms with the submarine menac^^ 
and gradually to gain the upper hand, 
although t hc'*‘ resultiii had boon achieved in 
spite of an imf)orfect^ knowledge of a new and 
bai-barouf method ©f warfare and of a .scarcity 
f»f suitable material. Our maf-erial resources 
for tliis form of warfare were, it was pointed 
out, alrea<ly improved and w'ere being rapidly 
augmented, wdiile science was placing at our 
di'^posal means of ilefence and offence of which 
we hatl been in neetl. The recent produc- 
tion of iK'W' tonnage had, after making even 
tiu most generous allowance for w'oather 
conditions, fallen .so much below the output 
in the last C|uart«'i’ ot 1917 that, if improv^envent 
were not speedily madts the point where pro-* 
duction balan(‘('d los.se8 would be postj)oned to 
a dangerous extent, and ev'en when that point 
,v\'as reached we stiould jitill have to make good 
the losses of the ]»aat. It was added that a 
rapid ami continuous increase in the oiffput, 
ot merchant tonnage would •imw’itably follow' 
the united efforts of all engaged in inerchant 
slupbuilding in this C(>untry. 

Signs were not wanting that these efforts 
were iminediately forthcoming. The North- 
Kast coast challenged the C3yde to com- 
petitions in rapid production, and tha Ad- 
miralty WHS known to be .at work on plans for 
.stimulating output by competitive work. 
Belfast, with its plentiful labour resource.s, 
continued to produce magnificent results. 

The competitive spirit could not fail to make 
its strong appeal to the sporting instincts of 
British men and women, while colouring all 
the competition between the l^ritish centres was 
the knowledge that the British workers were 
fighting the enemy as finely in their own way 
as the men who attacked Zeebrugge on St. 
Cieopge’s Day, 1918, in the dashing enterprise 
devised to block the channel through which 
(lerman submarines i)a8sevl in and out of one 
of their principal nests. No one* who knew 
the quality of the lirains now’ directing opera- 
tions and the stamina of the workers doubted 
the effectiveness of the reply to be made by 
the British shipyards to the enemy’s brumal 
and absolutely ruthless campaign at sea. 
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Jan., 1917, 310, ” Majo- 
rity ” and ” Minority,” 310, 

” Minority ” Socialists’ 
alleged implication in naval 
” mutiny,” 302, negotiations 
with the Russians, 310, 
“splM” Mar.. 1916, 310; 
strikes, in Berlin, April, 
1917, 310, Jan., 1918, 313, . 
314 ; submarine warfare, 
Bethmann Hollweg’s Note 
quoted, 291 ; U.S.A. inter- 
vention, effect of, 290 ; 
U.S.A. declares war on, 292, 

293 

Glencorse Wood : British re- 
verse, 366 ; German resis- 
tance at, 1917, 340; fight- 
ing in, Aug., 1917, 372, 

380, 384 

Oodley, Gen., in command of 
11. Anzao Corps at Mes- 
sines, 91 

Ookhale, Mr. (?. K., 113, 114 

Oonnelieu, British take, 39 “ 

Gordon, Gen. Hamilton, in com- 
mand of IX. Corps aV 
Messines, 91 

Gough, Gen. Sir Hubert : bio- 
graphical, 334, 335 ; attack 
at Bulleoourt, 66, 61 ; 5th ^ 
Army moved to Flanders, ^ 
208, operations in Flanders, 
July, 1917, 333, 336 ; 6th 
Army take Langemarok, 

367^ 369; reverse during 
Third Battle of Ypres, Aug., 
1917, 370, 371 

Qonraud, Gen. : takes over 
command of 4th Army, 189 ; 
on the Moronvilliers heights, 
194497 

drifter, fight in the „ 

S itraits of Otranto, May, 
917,218,219 


Great Britain : Food, bread, 
State Subsidy for, 261, 263, 
control and rations, 253- 
288, Controllers appointed,^ 
255, 257, 258, hoarding pro- 
^ secutions, 283-285, Milling 
Order issued, 256, meat 
* and butter cards, 278-280, 
meat rati(9iing schemes, 
276-278, Ministerial ap- 
pointments, 260, prices, 
rise in, 256, 257, 259, Pub- 
lic Meals Order issued, 256, 
revised, 257, 276, queues, 
268-271, 2Pf6, rationing, 

effects of, 282, scale of 
voluntary rations (table), 
268, standardized nineponny 
loaf, 261, 263, sugar cards, 
264-267 ; Parliament's Vote 
of Thanks to Navy and 
Army, 217 

Greenland Hill : British eject 
Germans from, 69 ; British 
progres.s, 47 ; fight at, 63, 
64 

Guatemala, severs relations with 
Germany, 36 

Guemappe : British take, 46 ; 
retire from and rctak< , 4/ 

Guillaumat, Gen. : in command 
of 2nd French Array at 
Verdun, 184 ; counter of- 
fensives at Verdun, July, 
1917, 187 ; prepares for 
Fourth Battle oi Verdun, 
Aug., 1917, 396 


H 

Haase, Herr, forms ” Social 
Democratic Labour Union,” 
310 

Haig, Gen. Sir D. : strat-egy on 
the Western Front, 7^, 72 ; 
plans for Ypres and Flan- 
ders, 1917, 76; original 
plan reverted to after Ni« 
velle’s failure, 181 ; issues 
Army Order. Aug. 5, 1917, 
353 ; dispatches quoted, 
373: 377, 385 ; on air fight- 
ing on Western Front, 43, 
44 ; on German system of 
defence, 329, 330 ; on work 
of Canadians at Lens, 391 
Haiti, severs relations with 
t> Germany, 36 
Hannebeek Brook, fighting on 
the, 1917, 342 

Hardinge, Lord : Viceroy of 
India, 113-122; efforts 
against German intrigue in 
India, 116; leaves India, 
122 

Har Dyal, revolutionary activi- 
ties of, 132, 134-1.36 
Hareira Redoubt, British cap- 
ture, 169 

Havrincourt Wood, British cap- 
ture part of, 60 

Hebron, Welsh troops enter, 172 
Hedjaz, King of : see Mecca, 
Sherif of 

Helfferich, Herr, criticism of, 
303 

Hell F^rnik British storm, 99 « 

Henderson, Mr. Arthur: advo- 
cate of Stockholm Confer- 
ence, 310 ; resigns office, 
312 


Herenthage Ch&tcau : fighting 
round, 380 ; British storm, 
Aug., 1917. 381 

Hermada : Austrian attack on. 
Sept., 1917, 426; British 
monitors bombard, Aug., 
1917, 414 ; Italian pro- 
gress in region of, 413, 
414 

Hertling, (?tount : biographical, 
307; ‘refuses Imperial 
Chancellorship, July, 1917, 
298 ; dealings with Keiehg- 
tag before accepting Chan- 
cellorship, 305 ; appointed 
Imperial Chancellor, Nov., 
1917, 306 ; policy of, 308, 
309 ; peace ^mlicy, reply 
to President Wilson quoted, 
308, 309 

Hill 60 : British capture, 94 ; 

German defences of, 78 
Hill 70 (Loos) : Canadians cap- 
ture, Aug., 1917, 369, 360, 
retain, 385-389 ; strategi- 
cal importance of, 358 
Hill 304 (Verdun), fighting on, 
June, 1917, 185, 186 
Hindenburg, Gen. von : at 
Crown Council, July, 1917, 
297 ; telegram to German 
Chancellor quoted, Aug. 
6, 1917, 353 

Hindenburg Line : British break 
through near Bullecourt, 
63, 66 ; German trench 
system on the, 69 
Hindenburg Retreat, devasta- 
tion after, 38, 39 
Hobbs, Gen., in command of 
6th Australian Division at 
Bullecourt, 62 

Holland, Sir T., Chairman of 
Indian Industrial Commis- 
sion, 132 

Hollcbcko : British take, 349 ; 
German counter attack, 
Aug., 1917, 363 

Holt, Mr. R. D., ship requisition- 
ing case, Holt v. Maelay, 
438-441 

Honduras, severs relations with 
Germany, 36 

Hooge, British take, 1917, 346 
Horne, Gen. ; operations at 
I.iei>s, 211-215; carries outj 
raids in Lens sector, Aug., 
1917, 367 

Huj, Yeomanry charge at, 161 
Hummer, Mr., Argentine Vice- 
Consul at Dinan, shot by 
the Germans, 26 
Hurtebise Farm, fighting at, 
199-200 ; Dragon’s Cave 
. captured by French, 200 
Huysraans, M. Camille, Belgian 
Socialist, advocate gf Stock- 
holm Conference, 310 


Imperial War Confe^rSRce, 1917, 
Indian delegates, 126 
Inoheape, Lord : President of 
% Chamber of Shipping, 1918 ; 
on Sir J. Maclayis requisi- 
tioning scheme, 440 • on 
slackness in shiobuilding 
yardJ<> 453 ^ 

India during the War, 109- 144 : 


/ 
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administration and the 
Mesopotamia Campaign, 
122, 123; All. Indian Mos- 
lem League founded, 114; 
Defence of India Act pas8(‘ 1, 
119; t'xtremist activities 
in, 124; financial and in- 
ti us t ri al pros pc ri t y , 1 30- 
132 ; Finance, War Loan, 

1916, 126, 127; (Jerman 
f intrigue in, 116-l!8; (ier- 

man plots, 132.134; (Jhadr 
movement, 134, 136, 137, 
139; (lerman encourage- 
ment of, 136, 137 ; Haid- 
inge Viceroyalty, 113*122; 
Imj^rial War 0)nference, 
1^1^ j^^-representati ves at , 
126 ; internal situation at 
outbreak 6f war, 116; 
Lahon*' conspiracy trials, 
135 ; military effort of, 
IIS, 122; native disturb- 
anees in, 134-136; North- 
west frontier incidents, 143, 
144 ; Pan-Islamic proy)n- 
ganda, 117; j>oiitics in. 
110-116, 121, 122; nforin 
schemes by Lord Chelms- 
ford, 124, 126 ; Turkish 

declaration of war, (‘ffeet 
in, 139, 140 

Indian Kxi)cditionary For<e, 
118, 119 

“ Infantry Hill ” ; British take. 
57, 206, 209; (Jennans 

capture advanced outj)osts 
at, July, 1917, 326 
Inverness Copse : British <‘nter. 
381 ; hghting round, 1917, 
346. 380, Aug., 1917, 372. 
373, 383, 384 ; (Jerman 

resistance at, 1917, 340 
Irigoyen, President of Argentina, 
attitude of, 27-29 ; rela- 
tions with Count Lux burg. 
21,22 

Isonzo : Battle on the, Aug., 

1917, 411; Italians eroKs 
between Tolmino and An- 
hovo, Aug., 1917, 41 I 

Italian Army ; Second Army’s 
advance on Bainsizza 
Plateau, 416; Third Army 
on the Carso, 425 . “ ymei. 
fist ” propaganda in the, 403 
Italian Offensive of Julv-Sept., 
1917, 397-432 ; di.sastrons 
^ effects of Hussion collapse, 
432; opening of the, 411 ; 
Austrian deh*nce on San 
(Jabriele, Sept. 1917, 420- 
422 ; Italian captures, 426, 
427 ; shortage of guns in. 
429 ; work of British ho'wit- 
zf?r8 during the, 426 ; re- 
sukts of, 429-432 
Italy ; Albanian proclamation. 
June, 1917, criticisms of, 

403 ; military situation, 
June, 1917, effeits of Bus- 
si an corapse on, 405 ; pro- 

i ])Osa|.pto Allies* for joint 
offensive on Italian Fmnt. 
406 ; “ pacifist ” propa- 

ganda in, 404 ; politi< al 
situation, June, 1917, 401 -r 

404 i 

Izzef^ Bey : (lovernor of Jeru- 
salem, 109 ; destroys tele- 
% graphic instruments in Jeru- 
salem, 174 


c 


J 

^Jackson, Rear-Adm., in com- ^ 
mand of naval ojx*rations \ 
off (Jaza, 150 

Jagow, Herr von, retires fc’oni 
Foreign (Jflice. 290 

Jelenik, fall of, Aug.. 1917, 412 

Jt'rusalein, Capture of^45-180 ; ^ 
Austro-( Jerman evacuation 
of, 169; British advance 
on, 168 174, enter, Dec, 
1917, 174; events pri - 

tHMling Briti.sli occiij>ation, 
168, 169^ (Jen. Allen by '.s 
entry into, 175, 177 ; atti- 
tude of Vatican and Clerman 
(Jnt holies towards Briti.sh 
occupation, 180 

Jone.«, Mr. Kennedy, r(‘signs 
Directorship of Food Eco- 
no my, 261 

Joppa (Jaffa), British occupy, 

108 

Jowett, Mr. F. W., captured 
by National Seamen and 
I Fiit*men’s rnion, 312 

Judean Hill.«, fighting in the, 
1()9-171 


K 

Kaiser, The : publislu's ICaster 
Rcscrijd on franebiae re- 
form, 295 ; reforms ” 
Rescript quoted, 297 ; at 
Crown Councils, July. 1917, 
2tl7 ; eulogy by Hmr Max 
Bewer (quoted, 318; in- 
trigues in India, 116, 117; 
tnessage to Prince Rup- 
prechton Battle of ( Javn'Ih'. 
Fontaine-lez-Croisilles, 50 ; 
telegram to Hindenburg, 
lighting on Western Front, 
July, 1917, 207 ; addresses 
deputations from Sixt von 
Armin's troops in Flanders,. 
Aug. 22, 1917, 379 
Katrah, Battle of, 165 
KeppcI, Sir (L R., 144 
Kenny, Maj. (temp. Lient.-(.V>1.) 

W. D., appointed Military 
(lovernor of (Jaza, 160 
Khuweilfeh, British capture, 158 
Korite-Selo line, Italians carry 
Austrian line, Aug. 1917, 
413 

Kortekeer Tun, French take, 33l!l 
Kostanjevica-Korite line, Aus- 
trian attack.^ on the, 425 
Kress von Kressenstein, (Jen. : 
in command of Turkish 
Army in Southern Palcstiiie, 
150; evacuates (Jaza, 159 
Kuhlmann, Herr von; dis- 
avowal of Count Luxburg, 
22; .''Ucceeds Herr Zim- ^ 
mermann as Foreign Secre- 
tary, Aug,. 1917. 302 ; on 
reply to the Poix**s Peace 
Note, 302 

Kuryet e* Enab, British at, 170 


L 

« La Basse Ville ; BriHsh capture 
of and German counter 
attack on, July, 1917, 327 ; ^ 
New Zealanders capture, 
349 ♦ 


Spur, fighting on. 


V 

1 . 

mni 


La Bovello 
2()C 

Laffaux* Mill, fighting rouuj^, 

202 , 

Laffert, von, in command of 
(leilnan 4th Corps in Flan- 
ders, 82, 84 

Lange niarck. Battle of, 367-369,. 
strategical results, 369 

Law, Mr. Bonai, on tonnage 
statistics, Feb., 1918, 448 

Law’, Lieut. C. J., death in 
Palestine, 160 

Lebroeq, (Jen., launches attack 
at Verdun, 187, 188 

T/Enfer HMl, Ulstermen reach. 
98 ^ 

Lens : British operations near, 
June, 1917, 211-213, 215; 
raids in region of, Aug., 
1917, 357-360; Canadians 
at, Aug., 1917, 386-:J92; 
lighting round, April, 
1917, 37, Aug., 1917, 385- 
392 ; German communi- 
ques on operations rfliind, 
212, 213; Hi 1 1 65 sei zed 
by Britisli. 211 

Lensch, Dr. Paul, on ])eaco l)y 
iindei’standing, 318 

Lew aid, Herr, seiccted to eon 
trol “’(Constitution (Com- 
mittee'” set up bvrKeiclistag. 
296 


Lloyd ^George, Rt. Hon. D.. 
appoints Food Controller, 
255 ; on tonnage output. 
Dee., 1917. 448 

Lombart'zyde, German siiceess, 
July, 1917, 215, 216 

Lorton^ Peruvian vessel, tor- 
ja doed, 36 

Lnde ndorff, (Je*n. von, at Crown 
(’ouncil, July, i^l7, 297 

Luxburg, Count ; activities in 
Argentina, 18-23, dispatches 
(juoted, 20-22 ; dismis-'-al 
of, 22 ; interned in Argen- 
tina, 23 

Lydda, Turks surrender at. 167 

Lys, Germans driven back to 
the, 105 

Lys-Steenstraat line, German, 
333 


M 

MfirdOy Brazilian ship, toi’|)e- 
doed, 36 ^ 

MacDonald, MrT Kanisav, cap- 
tured by National Seame n 
and Firemen's Union, 812 
^Maeliyr, Sir J. : . shipbuilding 
‘-^qlrogramme, 435; on n*- 
quisitioAing of liners, 439, 
440 

Malmaison Fort, fighting round, 
202, 204 

Mary, Queen, visit to the Front, 
July, 1917, 207 

Mecca, Grand Sherif ; revolt 
of, 140; proclaiwis inde- 
pendence, 145 

Mehta, Sir Pherozshah, 113 

Mesopotamia, Vincent- Bingley 
Commission. 123 ^ 

Mcesines : strategical impor- 

tanoo of, 75, 76 ; see also 
Wytsohaete-Messines Ridge. 
Battle of, 03-105; 
vening fighting to TThird 
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Battle of Ypro8» Il8l*210 ; « 

Austraiiana at, §9, 100 ; / 
Bean’s disoription / 
quoted, 101, 102l British 
captures and lossv during, 

102 ; disposition of British* 
forces at, 91 ; New Zea-* 
landers at, 99, 100 ; plasti- 
cine model made, 77 
Messines Ridge, preparations 
for attack on, 70 
Meston, Sir J., attends lm]XTial 
War Confenmee, 1917, 120 
Meuse, French line ou, June. 
1917, 182, 183 

Michaelis, Hei;f Georg : up. 
pointed Imperial Chancellor 
July, 1917, 298 ; in oOice, 
299-300 ; fall of, 305 
Mining operations on Western 
Front, June, 1917, 80-90; 
explosions, 93 

Monchy-le-Preux : British pro- 
gress at, 47 ; British take 
"^Infantry Hill near, 209 
Money, Sir L. Chiozza, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to Minis- 
try of Shipping, 444 ; on 
tonnage losses and produc- 
tion, Feb., 1918, 448, 441^ 
Monro, Sir C., ap|X)int.ed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, 

123 

Monroe I)ootrin<‘, rek^ioii to 
the War, 4-0 ; o})inion in 
South America, 7-9 
Montagu, Mr. K., Secretary of 
Stale for India, 127, 128; 

' 138-130 

Mont Cornillet Sector, opera- 
tions June, 1917, 190-194 
Mont dcs Singes, fighting on the, 
197,^8 

Monte Proiegido, Argentine ship, 
sinking of, 21, 20, 28 
Montnori, Gen., in command of 
Italian Second Corps, Aug., 
1917,418 

Morland, Gen., in command of 
X. Corps at Messines, 91 
Moron villiers Heights ; French 
victories, June, 1917, 189- 
197 ; Germans assault 
French positions on, 395 
Mort Homme, German j;ains on, 

187 ^ 

Muller, Dr. Lauro, Brazilian 
Foreign Minister : attitude 
of, 33, 36 ; resignation, 
May, 19^ 33 ; on sinking 
of the Parang 36 ^ k 


Nebi SamwiI : * British 

Mosque, 170; Turks re^ 
pulsed at Ridge, 171 \ 

Nelson^ British smack, sunk by 
German submarine, 219- 
221 

Nicaragua, severs relations with 
Germany, 36 

Nieuport area, German success, 
216 

Nivelle, Gen., failure in April, 
1917, effect on Allied strate- 
gy. 

Nonne Bose hen Wood, fighting 
at, 872 ® • 

Notfvelle Trench, fighting round 
the, 193 


Omignon River, French line® 
extended to, 71 ^ 

Offcttaverne Line ; British ob- 
jective, 78, 90 ; attack on, 

• 97 ; British take, 101 

Oppenligim, Hera von, in charge 
of Indian Bureau in Berlin, 
133, 136 

Oppy : fighting at, 53, 54 ; 

British take and lose, 56 
Oppy. Quean t Line, .38 ; British 
before the, 

Ortana^ Argentine ship, sunk, 28 
Orlando, Signor, policy criti- 
cised, 402-404 

Ortigara, Mont(‘ : Italians gain 
and surrender. June, 1917, 
397, 399, 400 ; criticism of 
Italian strategy, 400 
Otranto, Straits of, British 
drifters’ fight in. May, 1917. 
218, 219 


Palestine ; Turks' defensive ])re- 
parations, 148; Turkish 
retreat, 164 

Panama, severs relations with 
Germany, 36 

Parondy Brazilian steamer, sunk, 
33, 36 

J’aris Conference, July 26, 1917, 
Italian Front proposals, 405, 
406 

Passe hendaele Ridge, German 
positions threatened, 355 
Passo deir Agnella : Alpini 
occupjr, June, 1917, 397 ; 
Austrian assault against. 
June, 1917, 400 

Payer. Herr von, appointed Vice- 
Chancellor, 306 

Peace Notes ; Papal Note, text 
quoted, 318, 320, 321 ; 

Italian comment on, 407, 
408, effect in Italy and on 
Italian Army, *406-409 ; 
Bavarian reply, text quoted 
324 ; German replv, text 
quoted, 32.3, 324 ; ‘^U.S.A. 
reply, text quoted, 321, 323 
Pe^anha, Senhor Nilo, succeeds 
Dr, Muller as Foreign Minis- 
t ter in Brazil, 35 
Pelves, British failure at, 46 
Peru, severs relations with 
Germany, 24, 36 
Pertain, Gen., reverts to strategy 
of “ limited offensives,” 182 
Pilkem : fortifications around, 
337 ; Welsh attack and 
caoture, 337, 339 
“ Pill boxes ” ; in the Ypres 
Balient, 78, 79; in Third 
Battle of Ypres, 1917. 329- 
331 

Pirrie, Ixjrd : Head of Harland 
and Wolff, 464-467 ; ap- 
pointed Controller General 
of Merchant Shipbuilding, 
Mar., 1918, 468, 469; on 
shipbuilding record figures 
for lIlAr., 1918, 461 
Plava, Isonzo crossed, 411 ® 

Plumer, Gen. Sir H. : bio. 
graphical, 84-86; prepara- 
tions for Messines Battle, 
70-72 ; in co%nmand of 


Second Atgny at Messines, 
84 ; support on Gough's 
right in Flanders, .July, 
1917, 336 ; attack on Vpres- 
Menin road, Aug., 1917. .377 
Poelsele peninsula, Wtstern 
Front, French take, 365 
Polygon Wood, British in. 373 
Pommern Castle and Redoubt: 
(ierman resistance at, 343^ 
work of British tanks at. 
345 

rorai)dle, Fort de la, fighting 
at, 201 

Pope Benedict XV. ; IN* ace 
Note, text of, 318, 320, 321 ; 
effect in Italy, 406-409. 
replies, 321, 323, 324 
Portuguese troops, on Western 
Front, 210, 392 

Primrose, Capt. Neil, killed in 
Palestine, 167 

Pucyredon, Sehor, Argentine 
Foreign Minister, relations 
with Count Luxburg. 21 


Raeburn, Sir W., Piesident of 
C’hamber of Shipping, lOlti- 
1918, on decrease in pro- 
duction of shipping, 453 
Ramleh : Battle of, 166, 167; 

British occupy, 167 
Rawlinson, Gen. Sir H.. move- 
ments of 4th Army, 208 
Redmond, Maj. W., death, 97 
Rcgviri, French warship, in 
Palestine operations, 150; 
bombards Gaza, 154 
Rhondda, Lord : appointed 
Food Controller, 267, 258 ; 
statement on appointment 
quoted, 269 ; appoints loetd 
Committees, 264 ; meat 
administration, 274-276 ; 
memorandum to local Com-' 
mittees for food distribu- 
tion, 272 ; policy of stan- 
dardized flour, 261 ; prices, 
fixes maximum for food, 
261-263 ; sucecRs in Food 
Ministry, 287, 288 ; on food, 
restrictions, 253 ; on reduc- 
tion of food prices, 259 
Ribot, M., announces refusal of 
passports for Stoekhdim, 
312 

Rieneourt, Australians at, 63 
Rcbux ; British attack on and 
failure at, 46, 64 ; British 
• take and lose, 66, 67 
Roman Catholic Church, pro- 
German influencc^n South 
America, 3, 18, 24 
Root, Senator, on the Monroe 
Doctrine, Jan., 1917. 4 
Runeimaa, Mr., issues Milling 
Order, Nov.,%1917, 255 
Rupprecht, PrincAt on Western 
Front, 37, message 

from Kaiser on Battle of 
Gavrelle - Fontaine - lez - 
Croisilles, 60 ; attempt to 
re-establish J^indenburg 
line, 65 ; in command in 
Flanders, July, 1917, 336; 
def(%ce of Lens, 21 U in 
Lens district, Aug., 1917. 
391 
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8t. Julien: British take and 

^ lose, 341, 342, retake, Aue., 

'*( 1917, 361 ; fighting round, 

Aug., 1917, 378, 380 
8t. Pierre Station, British bomb, 
69 

St. Quentin : German devasta- 
tion round, 39, 40; Gei- 
‘ mans set fire to Cathedral. 

393^ 

San Domingo, severs relations 

with Germany, 36 
San Gabriele, battle on, Auir.- 
Sept., 1917, 419-427 
Santa Catcrina, Italian hold on. 
Aug., 1917, 419 

Santo, Monte, fall of, Auir,, 1917 
415,416 y . 

Sart Wood, British attack on 
47, 48 

Scheidemann, Herr, German 
Socialist Majority Leader. 
310' 

Selo, Italians take village of, 
Aug., 1917, 413 

Senscjo, German lines on the, 42 
Sette Comuni, fighting in the, 
397, 399 

Shochem road, British oecupv. 
174 

Shells, incendiary, used by 
British on Western Front 
107 

Sheria : British attack, 157 
take, 159 ; Turkish centre 
smashed at, 159 
Sheria-Hebron Line, Turkish 
entrenchment on the, 155 
Shipping, 433-464 : Advisory 
Shipbuilding Committee 
resignation of Members. 
Nov., 1917, 446; changes 
at Admiralty, 444 ; Labour 
problems, 449, 450, 453. em- 
ployers and shipyard trade 
unions, deputations wait 
on Prime Minister, 1918, 
454, 457, 458, slackness in 
building yards, 453 ; law 
ease, Holt v. Maclay, 438- 
440 ; Ministry, work of 
the, 437-439 ; national ship- 
t y«^rds, 447 ; requisitioning, 
State scheme, 437-441 : 
Shipbuilding, Lord Pirrie 
appointed Controller Gene- 
Val of Merchant SWpbuild- 
ing. Mar., 1918, 468, 459, 
Shipbudding Advisory Com- 
mittee, Members resign 
Mar., 1918, 469, Shipbuild’ 
ing Council under Navy 
Controller, formation of, 
Memljprs, 446, 447; Ship- 
ping Controller's Com- 
mittee, formation of, 437 . 
situation in 1917, 433; 
standardized 8hip8,vt61-463! 
tonnage, oijtput and losses, 
4;i4, 436;Vfigureg, <448-460, 
nrst mvmhly statement is- 
sued, Mar., 1918, 460 
Shipping Problem (II.), 433-464 
Shrewsbury Forest, German « 
resistante in, 1917, 340 
Siam, 0hadf and pro-German 
movements in, 186 . 

Singapore Mutiny, 1915, 138. 

139 


Sinha, Sfr S., 122; at Imperial 
Wa5 Conference, 1017, 126 
ffixt von Armin, Gen. : in oom- 
i^nd of German Fourth 
Army, 81 ; in Flanders, 85; 
363, 366 ; position on Pass- 
chendaele Ridge threatened^ 
Aug., 1917# 356 ; ^ counter 
attack en Ypres-Menin 
road, Aug., 1917, 370 
Smdlie, Mr. Robert, refuses 
position of Food Controller. 
258 

Smith, Sir F. 5»» action in law 
case. Holt u. Maclay, 440 
bonnino, Baron : policy of and 
criticism, 402 ; guarantees 
Italian Protectorate of Al- 
bania, June, 1917, 402 
criticism on, 403 
Souchez : Canadians cross river 
Aug.. 1917, 390 ; German 
Withdrawal, 212 
South America, 1914-1917 
1-36 ; “ Black List ” in- 

stituted in, 12, 13 ; econo- 
mic conditions, 1914-1917. 
9-16 ; German propaganda 
and intrigue in, 16-20 ; 
Gorman trade in, 11-16;’ 
Monroe Doctrine, opinion 
in, 7-9; Pan-American 
policy, 8. 9 

Spanbroekmolen Mine, firing 
of, 90, 93, 99 

Steenbeek ; British cross, 99 ; 
British reach, 339 ; French 
cross, Aug., 1917, .354; 

French struggle on, 365 ; 
strategical results of cap- 
ture of, 369 

Steenstraat, Franco- British 
carry, July, 1917, 337 

Stirling Castle, British capture, 
346 

Stockholm Conference : idea 
launched, 310, 311 ; invita- 
tions issued, 312; British 
^amen and Firemen’s 
Union refuse to take British 
Socialists to, 312; French 
Government refuse pass- 
ports 4or, 312 ; failure of, 
812, 318 
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ference, 810 
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u 

United States : secures Luxbujg 
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man\% 292, 293 
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Germany, 30. 31 
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228 ; Cooper, Sgt 


/ 
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T., 223, 224 ; T 
Pte. Tm 229,4130 
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pains to demonstrate that its wording did not 
necessarily imply the interpretations that were 
at first attached to it, but the saliont pliriu^es 
could not be explained away or “ interpreted.*/ 
And their effect upon those who had utj^ political 
knowledge and with whom the Pope’s wortl 
carried weight may readily be imagined. 

The Note wafl published on the eve of an 
immense effort, a greater t)ffort than Italy 
had ever made, and for a moment parts of 
the Army were shaken. The Socialists liad 


exijcct a*better reward for his avowed siibor 
ilination of moral questions to his longing , 
for an end to wholesale death and suffering. 
The intentions of Benedict XV. wore praisi*- 
worthy, but it is not likely that his famous 
Note will be best remembered for its inten- 
tions. 

Parts of the Italian Army wtM'e shaken for a 
moment, but it was only for a moment. When 
the day of battle came, the troops showed all 
their old qualities— bravery, patience, ondii- 



HEADQUARTERS DUG-OUT ON THE ITALIAN FRONT. 


preaclied that the Gennaiis were ready to make 
(leace ; the Pope seemed to repeat tlio sug- 
gestion. and his commentators insisted that 
Ig* would notfliavo taken the step unless ho had 
good reason to boUovo it would be successful. 
It is known now that his eager hope of peace 
made him a prey to false assurances which 
Qeimany gave for her own ends. He became, 
in fact, the unwitting instrument of Gennan 
manoeuvres. It would be unfair to suggest 
that the Papal Note was inspired by anything 
but the Pope’s own passionate desire for an 
end to the horror of the war ^d for the estab- 
lishment of a lasting peace. The German 
reply, when it came, was a complete disillusion 
* to the Pope, who perhaps liad the right to 


fance— under the severest trials. Tliis fact 
was ofUm quoted by Clericals as a proof that 
the PajMJ Note bad no ill-ofioct, but^tho argu- 
ment IS false. There was a moment of anxiety 
and uncertainty, and if that moment passed, 
thanks to the essential, soiuidness of t!ie Army 
08 a whole, the fact remains.* Tlie mitual 
dates pertinent to the argument are as follows. 
A forecast of the Papal Note was publishisl on 
August 14. The next day, tlie festival of Ferra- 
gosto, no newspapers ap,sMvn-d. A^nidday on 
August Itftho text was published in a sisicial 


to writer lias a verjf vivid reeolleeUon ^ 

used in r.gard to tho Papnl .Vote by an ftidnii. 
Cori» commander, who know how his men Imd 
toitiDorarilv affu^ted. 
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edition of the Oaservalore Romano, At dawn 
on August 18 the Italian artillery opened fiix^ 
along the whole lino from Monte Neruto the soa. 

The battle that was now to bo jolfied sur- 
passed in extent any that had hitherto taken 
place on the Julian front. In 1910 General 
Cadoma had dealt one short sharp stroke 
after another, each time upon a comparatively* 
limited front. The actions in May, 1917, 
described in Chapter CCXXI., were in a measure 
separate, though they were closely connected. 
Each phase of tho May offensive laskui roughly 
thrive days, and in each case the tyjie of action 
was simply a dov<?lc^monl. on a larger scale 
of tho previous year’s hammerings on the 
C'arso. Ill August the whole proportion of 
things was changed ; the whole scheme of the 
fight was on a different scale. 

On August 18 the entire front wont on fire 
from aVove Tolmino right down to the sea, and 
the battle lasted for four wo<'ks. The governing 
i(h>a of tho plan of action was to attack all 
along tho line in the hope of finding a weak 
spot, and then to throw in reserves on whatevtT 
part of the long front promised best. That is 
to say, that at the outset then' was no fixed 
objective for a main atttwjk to wliich tho others 
should bo subservient. The sector for the 
main drive was to be decided by ttie rc^sults 
of the early fighting. 

From the first the great movement went 
with a swing. When tho main bombardment 
was still in progress, on the afternoon of August 
18, Italian columns moved north-eastward from 
the Plava bridgehead, and seized the village 
of Britof, at the mouth of the Ho hot valley, 
which divides Monte Kuk (Oil) from tho main 
Bainsizza plat^eau. This movtjmont was carried 
out under cover of a tremendously h<‘avy 
artillery fire, which must have cut tho com- 
mtmications of tho <iutlying onomy trenches, 
for tho barrago which tho enemy put over in 
tho hope of crushing the attacking forces wa« 
quite wrongly directed. The whole Isouzo 
valley w€b8 seet^ng with smoko, and the enemy 
cojnmfwid clearly thought that tho attack which 
they cduld hoar roimd Britof luul come from 
the far side of the river. Tho Austrian guns 
rained countless shells on both banks of the 
river below Anhovo, where they imagined that 
the Italians were crossing. But tjio Itivlians were 
already inside the barrage, and roinforcomonts 
coul& still come round tho southern end of it. 

• This was only a minor movement, in tho 


nature ol a feint. The real work began late 
oil the night of August 18. when tho formi<lablo • 
task of crossing the Isonzo at a number of 
points lM3tweou Tolmino and Anhovo was 
undertaken. The wooded glacis that drops 
from the Bainsizza tableland to the Isonzo 
had tho swift river as a jirotc'cting moat all 
the way from belovV Santa Lucia station to 
just abov e Plava. mnst places th<» banks 
are jirecipitous, (lro|)ping sons^ ;{U to fit) 
feet to the wati‘r. an«l where it Keemed as 
though a bridge niiglit more easily ls> thrown 
across tho enemy lial establislud speeially 
strong machine-gun redoubts. Most of the 
easy places wen^ Ir^ft alone, and in many 
cases the pontoons liail to U- let tlown to 
the river by ropes. Ih^fore dawn on tht^ l!)(li 
14 bi idg(‘s Jia<l bc'cii thrown across t.lin riv'er. 
Tho bisk of flic engineers was holj)e<l by a 
thick curtain of smoke that blotted out tin* flow 
of th(* valley and liy tls^ clc\'(*r us<» of a groat 
number of si^arclilight s, tlie skilful manipulat ion 
of vv]ii<4i completely blinded the <‘iieniy lights. 
Many tr()o|)s wen^ across the river before 
dawn, and before the sun hal topped the iiills 
to the (^ast large forces wore estal)lished on tle^ 
loft bank. The big trench mortars bal done 
their \v»)rk well, and tho enemy didejicos near 
the river were smashed to bits. In the (‘arly 
ii^oruirig tho mist lay in (he vallc'y and well up 
the hillsides like a liwel floor, that seemed 
scarcely ilislurbed by tli«? havoc of s)u‘Il'fin». 
Later in the <lay t lu^ levels l)roki», and the whole 
vaporou.s mass, thi<ken(Ml by the smoke of 
iruiumenvbh? shell btirsts, seethfHl and swirled 
like a witches’ brew. Favoured liy tin? mist 
and by tlu* device's indicat cm I al xjve, the^ att4ji k- 
iug t roops g(.>t- across tho Isonzo w'itb compevra 
tively little loss, and along a grcwit ])art of (he 
river front tho fir^t rush took thorn througli tho 
battomd nMunants of tho enemy trenches. 
The next ditficnlty bcga!i wlien they yame in 
contact with tlu' so-called “ redoubt-line ” - 
a lino of caverns and f lug-outs used as nuwhine- 
giin |)0sts some tlisianct-* up the ste<‘i> f^lof^ s. 
Across tho river from Anhovo and for some 
little distJiiu'c northwani t he atta king forces 
were held uj) hy a iiiiirden>ns machine-gun 
fire. Ill front of tln'in lay tlx^ str’ej) ridg*^ that 
dropped from Joleuik, the contre-poii^t of the 
Austrian ilehmc.i ve .system in this 
whence a second system of trenclx s raliated 
iifirt li-ciist' aiirl sonth-c^ast to suppoit l^io 
froni lino ruiming along the top oi the glacis, 
and to protect the ^upproaches to tho main 
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I>lateau from an attack pushed up th^ Avscok 
f*>r Rohot valleys. The enemy clung to the 
lines behind Descla with the utmost despera- 
tion, and all attempts to work up the hill failed. 
Hut as the day wore on it was seen that persis- 
teiKfe in a frontal attack would not be necessary. 

Between Canale and the mouth of the Avscek 
valley, by Loga and Bodrez, the scene of the 
feint action three montlis before, ♦ two Ber- 
saglieri brigades, the First and the Fifth, 
made light of all obstacles and gained the 


the Italians had enlarged the hole in the line 
till it extended from the Avscek vcdley to the 
point known as Kuk 711, one of the half-dozen 
kuks that dot the region of the Middle Isonzo* 
Jelenik, Hie hub of the defence, was threatened 
from the north as well as from the west 

It was two da3n9 more before Jelenik fell, 
but in the meantime the Italians had smashed 
i^ean through on a sufficiently wide front. 
They were pressing eastward and rolling up 
the enemy line from the north. 



A PONTOON BRIDGE ON THE ISONZO. 


rim of the Bainsizza plateau at the heights 
known as Fratta and Semarck, north of the 
village of Vrh. They had broken up the 
enemy defences on this line, and were advancing 
southward and eastward, backed by a fresh 
brigade which followed them through the gap 
they had made. One* column pushed south- 
eivstward above the Avscek valley, another 
came southward along the rim of the plateau 
by Vrh. There was very stiff fighting, but a 
made in the enemy’s third 
lino, and^he coiild not prevent its widening. 
Italian^ reserves c€une across the river and up 
the woody slopes, and the Austrians coidd not 
steiii the steady pressure. When night fell 


North of the Avscek valley, opposite Doblar, 
the action began equally well. The river was 
crossed successfully, and a footing was gained 
on the heights to the eastward. The problem 
here was especicdly difficult. There was no 
possibility of extending the line of the frontal 
attack farther north than opposite Doblar. 
for the steep western slopes of ,the Lorn and 
Kal plateaux end, for the most part, in a sheer 
rockfall into the Isonzo. The Lorn Hbights 
are divided from those of Kal by the torrent 
of Vogercek, which drops abruptly through 
thick woods to the river, but the only real 
access to the twp plateaux is from the Avscek 
valley, which divides the Kal plateau from the 
main system of the Bainsizza* A glance* at 
the map shows the great importance of these* 
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^itionB. The Lom plateau dominates the 
junction o£ the Baoa and Idria valleys, and the 
southernmost curve of the Wochein railway, 
the sole good way of access to Tolmiito from the 
east. It dominates, moreover, the northern 
part of the Chiapovano valley, which furnished 
the only satisfactory lateral communication 
for the enemy positions on the MidiUo Isonzo. 
The Lom plateau was one of the main 
bulwarks of the Tolmino defences, an essential 
part of them. The Kal plateau was in the 


fighting the Italians succeeded in occcupyinn 
the western part of the Kal plateau, «« far .w 
a line running north.o.wt,w.mls from L*>vp.i 
to near Mesiijak. 

Meanwlule furious fighting w.w going on 
between Gorizia and the sea, and e«,x>cially 
on the Carso. From the morning of the mii 
the Itali.m pressure all along the lino was very 
heavy, and at one point the enemy cracked 
badly. The Italian 23rd Corps carried the 
line between Korife and Selo, which h.ul 





BERSAGLIBRI WITH REGIMENTAL DUGS. 


nature of an outwork, interposed between 
the main lino and the only way of approach* 
ing it. 

Observation shovred that the enemy frunt 
lines were ^©11 prepared, but information 
regarding the rearward positions was friig- 
inentary and more of a general than a detailed 
kind. The country beyond the nearer ridges 
is broken and thickly wooded, so that, observa- 
tion gave poor result©. Other information 
was practically lacking, owing to the fact that- 
there had been practically no contact betw«?en 
the opposing troops in this sector. It followed 
that the task both for trejops and Jeatlers 
wjs exceptionally arduous, but the first steps 
were splendidly successful. After verv hard 


resisted so stoutly in May, and practical ly 
ilestroyed Austrian 12th Division. More 
than four thousand prisoners were taken from 
this division alone, and its losses in killed 
and wounded were terrible, 'riie \2th Inwl 
won the naiiKi of the “ Iron Division *’ for the 
many stubborn fights ,in which it hail been 
engagiHl, but it had practically no chance 
jvgaiiist the furious attiu^k of the Italians, 
in wliich the Groiuidi«‘r Brigivk' once nior<^ 
distiuguisliod itself gr(*atly, going through 
the village* of'vSelo with bomb mid bayone»(. 
In the HAnuada region useful |>r(jgrcH.s was 
nuulc -tho Italians reaching Ibei line from 
Miioh they luul been tfi-ivi n by t he Ausirian 
cojinter -attack in Juno, and taking many 
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prisoners. The attack in this sector was 
greatly helped by the enfilading fire of the 
‘ batteries on Punta Sdobba, a long spit of land 
thrust out into the sea south of Monfalcone. 
Hungarian prisoners who were brought in on 
the evening of August 20, dazed and worn by 
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the torment of three days* slaughter and thirst, 
< ould only stammer, “ Sdobba, Sdobba,” and 
wave thejr hands towards the guns that had 
pounded their fiank. Very useful work was 
done by British monitors and Italian guns 
mounted on pontoons* wliich bombarded the 
Hermada, osijecially the reverse slopes where 
the enemy heavy artillery was concentrated, 
and the railway line that runs along the coast 
to '^rriesto. Trieste itself was also shelled. 

On the northern part of the Carso little pro- 
gress w^as made. The Austrian resistance here 
wtvi perhaps more ten^vcious than in any other 
sector of the long front. The stairway of 
|)eak8 that rises from west to oast, and divides 


the Carso plateau from the Vippacco valley, 
was of enormous importance to the enemy. 
It was the middle, and probably the most 
important J)f the three main points of resistance 
between the Middle Isonzo and the sea, the 
northern being San Gabriele and the southern 
llermada. Hero the enemy put in line some 
of his best troops, and they fought with «iogg 
fury. But they lost groiuid. In the first 
day’s fighting the Pallenza brigade occupied an 
important position south-east of Faiti Hrib, 
and every attempt to dislodge them failed. 
North and south of them the fight swayotl 
backwtu'ds and forwards as attack and counter- 
attack followed in quick succession, but the 
Pallanza held tightly to tAeir gains. 

In the Gorizia plain, and as far north as* 
Monte Btvnto, the activity of the Italians was 
practically limited to artillery work and 
trench raids. Experience had sliown that tliis 
sector held h^ss prornise of success in a direct 
attack than the Middle Isonzo arid the*Carso, 
and it may be said that here there was an 
exception to the governing idea of equal 
pn^ssuro all along the lino. The artillery fire 
was trtMuendous and fiXKiucnt raids wen» 
carried out, but there was no infantry attack 
in force. The Austrian communiques spoke of 
“ desperate fighting ” in tliis sector, wlw>re 
“ the Italians did not succeed in gaining a 
yard of territory.” At this stage there was 
no attempt to gain territory in the centre of 
the line. Similar claims weix^ made in regard 
to the Vodice sector. They wore equally 
imfounded. The Italian troops in Kuk imd 
Vodice, after a first demonstrative action, 
were held back until the movement farther 
nortli should be developed. 

For the firrt day’s fighting had found the 
weak place, and the results at the end of the 
second day determined the subsequent course 
of the battle. 

o 

The Aiistrians made a very * gallant effort 
to stem the onrush of the Italians through the 
gap that was made in* their lines on the Middle 
Isonzo. They fought desperately, taking every 
advantage of the broken, difficult ground. 
But resistance was useless. Nothing could stop 
the Bersaglieri, who pushed south-eastwards 
and occupied the wooded heights of Ossoinca 
and Oscedrih, wliile the supporting troops, 
among whom the Elba Brigade particularly 
distinguished itself, spread out fanwise and 
turned the Jelenik positions. More troops^ 
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ITAIJAN NAVAL GUNS ON A PONTOON BOMBARDING IHK IIHKMAUA. 


poured through the gap and {iressod across th4^ 
plateau, picking up guns and prisoners, in 
spite of the Htubborn fight put up by the 
enemy covering troops. Hy August 22 st.rong 
forces were marching hard for tJie eastern rim 
of tlie Btiinsizza plateau. TJie troops whicJi 
defended the wooded slopes l)elow Jolonik 
and Hill 747 still resisted every attempt to 
dislodge them, though their line of retreat was 
all but cut off. Desperate fighting still vrent 
on in the woods, but these were slowly being 
blasted from the grim slopes. All things green 
were fading and dying umler the blight of shell- 
fire. The battle had developed into a battle 
of movement as far as the Middle Isonzo was 
concerned. On the Austrian left, where the 
Italian attack had not yet been thrown in, the 
defenders were holding on anxiously, but their 
position was becoming very procilhious. On tlu^ 
morning of August 23, the Florence Brig<nle 
attacked up the eastern slope of the Hohot» 
valley, with the Udine Br!ga le on their right. 
Before long the Florence Brigade were through 
the enemy linos at Rutarsce and Bavterca, and 
pushing up towards Kobilek. 'Phey were 
well supported, both on loft and r»ght. Ihe 
whole Second Corps, which had boon held back 
till th^ movement on the north should develop, 
was launched against the enemy lines from 
below Jelonik to the saddle that runs from 
Vodice to Baske. The Austrians were drjven 
back in confusion, and forced down into the 
Concha di Gargaro, losing ver^ heavily, as they 
ca^iae under artillery fire near Slatria, on tlv. 
^road leading down to Gargaro. 


Monte Santo wiws now thnsif encd in revt^rse, 
and the same clay an Jlalian coltiiUTi from the 
scjiith reachcMl thcj Sella di Dc»l — tlie sailclh' 
which dividevs Mejnte Santo from Moiit<» Saui 
Gabriele*. That. aftcuTioon a frantic telc'|)h()rie 
call for orcic^rs from the Austrian garrison on 
Monte Santo was picked up by th(» Italiaus. 
'Phe comnuvuclcir was evidently preparing f(»r 
retrc*at, and asked anxiously for instruettions 
as to his iivovemeiits and what h<» was t-o do 
d^ith his stores and ammunition. Whatever 
his ordc'rs wc^re ho did not succcsxl in retiring 
aull his men, or in destroying his supplies. 
When Monte Santo was oec^npied on th»^ follow- 
ing day a numb«*r of prisoners w>‘rv^ takep, 
and its eavc*rns yielded a great am >nnt of 

booty. ^ 

Not long bc‘forc.) the fall of Monte* Santo, th(» 
Austrians’ best remaining ob^t‘rvation post and 
the scene of prolonged and stnhliorn fighting in 


the* ]>revic»us Muy, would have h -eu haded a^ a 
great and splc‘udid triumph. Its actual caplum 
recedc'd in pc‘rsp(‘ctivc^ in view of thi^ brilliant 
movement of which it was .)nly a coniparat.ivcdy 
unimportant incident. It had resisted countless 
gallant attempts to Htovm its stec‘i> sidc-s, i«id 
when the attackers had gained a footing on 
its summit it ha<l poured fortli nun aud 
machino-guus from its many caverns ami 
driven the pscsumplnous heroes from the 
nuns of it. c*onvent. Yet. at the l\st it fell, 
,vs a ripe peu.r falls. The chan<*e of nwuuft.ivnng 
ejven by the successes fM-l.h< r north did ^j^hat 
months of hammering h;vl failed to do. VV hen 
the? wr.ter visited that sector of the front tho 
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THE CONVENT OF MONTE SANTO 
AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT. 


day following its capture, it lay like a derelict 
in the Hcorching sun. The battle had passed 
it by. Its battered hideousness seemed to 
mean nothing any more. Yet it came quickly 
to life again. A road crept along the crest of 
the ridge from Vodice, and Ijefore the road 
came Italian mountain-guns. 

A great part of General Cadon^a’s Second 
Army was now well on the move. Divisions 
were marching across the liainsizza plateau, 
deployed as for an old-time battle. The 
enemy rearguard was putting up a v<»ry fine 


resistance, employingfield artillery and mcK^hinc*^ 
guns with good effect and making the best 
use of the wild and broken country. The 
Italians, on the other hand, were handicapped 
by^the fact that they were now beginning to 
outrun the!r own artillery, except the mountain 
gims. It must always be remembered that 
the first part of the advance after crossing 
the Isonzo, was a climb of 2,000 feet, and that 
the upland of the Bainsizza is not Bat, but 
traversed by ridges which rise to a considerable 
height above the general level. Moreover, its 
w’cstern sector wfi« roadless. Whore the 
Italians first broke through there was not a 
single road between the river and the enemy 
gun positions. Farther 8o?ith there was one 
poor road across tho saddle from Baske to 
VcMiico, and along the eastern slope of Kuk 
(611) to near Paljevo. In Jime the Italians 
had built an admirable road up the western 
side of Kuk to the saddle between Kuk and 
Vodice and another betw’cen Kuk and HilJ 383. 
Half a day’s work linked up the Kuk road to 
the A\istrian road at the hamlet of Vodico, 
but betw^een the end of the Austrian road east 
of the ridge and the Italian road past Hill 383 
there was a gap of a mile. Till that gap was 
filled everything had to struggle up tho single 
mountain road that ran from Plava across 
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the saddle between Kuk and Vodice and thence 
across the Baske sckddle to Ravne, on the main 
plateau. From the Baske saddle a road ran 
down to the Concha di Gargaro. Another 
led from Ravne to the Concha, and anotlA>r 
joined Ravne to the village of Bate, wliich 
was the centre of the Austrian communications 
on the plateau. The position, in short, was 
this : that the Italians luwl only one road bfr 
which they could bring up guns and stores, 
while the Austrians had several by wliich they 


towards^ the village of Temova. Water was*^a 
very serious problem. The supply on the 
Bainsizza upland is at Ix^st very limited, and 
the enemy, naturally, had polluted the wells 
wherever they had time to do so. Some un- 
touched springs were found, but the groat bulk 
of the water for the troops had to be brought 
up by road, where there was a roa<l, and else- 
where in barrels on mulebtK*k. For a week 
there was fierce heat, and the soldiers suffered 
terribly from thirst. 



SBRVING OUT FOOD 

could retreat. The one road, moreover, was 
far south of the point where tho gap was first 
made, and was not available for the Italians 
until the Austrian positions in front of it were 
actually turned by the infantry to the north. 
For the first part ‘of the advance there was 
no road at all? 

The advance across the plateau was thus 
very difficult, on the middle sector at least. 
On the southern part, where the rearward 
onemv positions were within range of the 
heavy guns and where there was at least one 
road for hurrying up artiUery, the Austrians 
were driven back to the Chiapovano valley. 
Italian forces crossed the mouth of it, where it 
debouches into the Concha di flargaro, between 
the Temova and Bainsizza plateaus, and 
established themselves on the rise leading up 


TO ITALIAN SOLDIERS. 

By August 27, the limit was praidically set 
to tlie Italian atlvauoo on the plateau. Tlie 
farthest point reached was Volnik, a hill t hat 
rises about two miles west of the OJiiapoviino 
valley, at the broadest part of the plateau. 
North of Volnik a road runs down to (Jie valley, 
and this roatl was t he main avenue of retreat 
fSr the Austrian artillery. Here, in a wooded 
hollow, the pursuing Itolian infantry came up 
with the enemy and all hut laid hands on a great 
column of guns that was struggling eastwards. 
But the pursuers hatl outrun their own artillery. 
The wooded, broken country was tvlmirably 
suited to defence by machine-gniv*. tnd in 
many placSs the wooils were wired. A.desjier- 
ate defence was male, by the enemy. Hih 
^ argnar.1 was sacrifictHl, but its saerifieo was 
net in vain, for the grt<ater part of the threatened 
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ITALIAN MOTOR TRANSPORT COLUMN CARRYING TROOPS TO THE FRONT. 


guns were got away in safety. If it had been 
in any way possible for the Italian artillery 
to keep ptwe with the advaneing infantry, the 
bulk of the enemy artillery would have been 
caught nortli of Volnik, and an even greater 
8i\^"eess would liave gone to the credit of 
Italian anns. 

Meanwhile the fight north of Avscek valley 
htiid not gone so well. The forward movement, 
which had begun tulmirably the first <lay, was 
checked on the second, and General Capello, 
who commanded the Second Army, was not 
satisfied that the check was necessary. The 
general ifl charge of the operations in this 
sector was relieved of his command, and 
General Badoglio was sent north in the hope 
that his energy and “ derive ” might m<?et with 
success ; General Montnori taking over the 
Second Corps, which was still waiting till the 
breach made at Vrh should be widened. This 
was the second time in the courseiof the summer 
that General Badoglio had been seleded to take 
charge bf operations which had already been 
begii/i.* In May his \i1^rk wivs rewarded by the 

" See Chapter CCXXI. 


capture of Kuk and Vodice, but on the second 
o(!casion he was unable to make the headway 
that was urgently necessary. Perhaps he 
came on the spot too late, when the loss of the 
hours that mean everything to an offensive 
had already prejudiced the situation. This 
was the opinion of those who thought that more 
energetic action on the second day of the 
battle might have led to big results. It is 
certain that by the time he took over the 
coimnand the enemy had strengthened the 
positions that were already strongly held. 

The Austrians had concen^ated a large force 
of artillery on the Lorn plateai^, and ample 
infantry resf^rves were quickly on the spot. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the Italian 
attack could have htid much further success 
even if no time had been lost. This position 
was all-important to the enemy. It wa^ clear 
that the attainment of the Italian objectives 
would have placed the Austrians at Tolmino 
in ap prabctically impossible situation. Their 
defensive measures were, therefore, very com- 
plete, and the Italian attacking strength was 
not sufficient. There were not enough guns\o 
push through this operation in addition to t ^ 
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suRtaining the battle along the whole wide 
front to the sea. Other sectorR of the battle 
line were held to have a prior claim* 

On the morning of August 30 the battje 
seemed still so open that cavalry patrols were 
sent forward in rocoimaissanco from Britof to 
the southern outlet of the Chiapovano valley, 
and southward towards the low ridge that joins 
Monte San Gabriele to the T(?riiova plateau. 
These patrols came in touch with the enemy, 
dismounted and kept the defe nders €^mploye<l 
till the infantry came up and took over the 
work. The Italians soon found themselves 
faced by wire, and the brief task of the cavalry 
was over. This was tjie last day of opei\ fighting. 
*The inevitable slowness of the ailvance over 
the diflicidt, roadless country hat I given time 
for enemy reserves to arrive — ^well served by 
the roads which backed tJie Bainsizza and led 
over the Temova plateau. It was obvious 
that % pause was due. The ground was still 
very favourable to. the defence. Among the 
woods and rocks of the Bainsizza, wire and 
machine -gims co\ild hold up any tklvance that 
was not backed by a heavy weight of artillery 
fire. The steep eastern rim of the plateau 
rises well above the approaches to it, and it 
was strongly held. Four divisions were in line 
here, plits the shattered remnants of two ot hers 


which liUd left most/ of their effectives on the 
ground lost to the Italians, lb •serves wert# 
behind them, and tliere wjis no possibility of 
rushing the deft^iua^s with tio'd troops aiul 
insuflicient artilhTy. 'Iho Italian line was 
straighteiKHl out by a withdniwal from ^ome 
of the more ifcdvanc<>d positions occuj)ied, and 
once moH' the two arinios bet<Jok themselves to 
the spmie and the rock-drill, on the Bainsizza 
at least. 

TJie timt phase ef the battlt^ was over, and 
the second phase whicli followed was iruriously 
different. Tlu^ long hattlefront s\id<lt'nly 
narroweil d(»wn to one single hill, where for a 
long three wt>eks It alians and Aust rians fi>\ight 
out the most determined st ruggle nf t he bat t le. 
During this time tliere was *)ther lieavy tiglit ing 
at various parts oi the front, but the eentrii 
point of intert^st wiis always Monte San 
Gabriele. 

San (Gabriele was now viuy <!los('ly br\set. 
The Italians had long been sonu^ way up its 
west-era slopes, luinging on under Santa 
Catt^rina, a spur that, juts out t.mvard.H tlio 
Tsonzo. North of Santa (-aterina they hiwi 
oecupied Hill 343, a similar spur, whieh, like 
its neighbour, had long been reduced to a 
hateful moural of debris. Tln» fall of Mont(» 
Santo luvd let them in with a rush up to the 
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Sella di Dol, and they had scaled the precipitous 
Northern slope of San Gabriele, and tucked 
themselves in vmder shelter of the point known 
as Veliki Hrib, or Hill 626, before the Austrians 
were well aware how their flank had been 
turned. 

"rhe ridge of San Gabriele runs north-west* 
wards from Gorizia towards Monte Santo. 
The ascent to its highest point (Hill 646) from 
the Gorizia plain is very abrupt, and thence 
the ridge runs for about a mile to Veliki Hrib 
tjefore dropping steeply to the Sella di Dol. 
The eastern side is also very stoop, but on 
tlie west the riso is comparatively gentle, 


to face direct attack from the west. But the 
summit itself had been turned into a citadel, 
with rook trenches facing all ways. The task 
of the Italians who had occupied the northern 
end of t8e ridge was to push up the gradual 
rise, and they had the cwivantage of being able 
to use the old defences as communication 
^nches when they had made good an ckdvance 
over the open groimd. But an advance was 
very diffictdt. The Austrians had many 
caverns on the eastern and southern sides of 
Gabriele which gave cover against the Italian 
shells. And all their massed artillery, on tlie 
Temova and San Danifjle. at Cronberg and in 



WIRE-GUTTING BY SECATEUR UNDER PROTECTION OF A STEEL SHIELD. 


except for the two spurs already mentioned, 
until immediately imder the main ridge, which 
rises very sharply for the last 600 feet. The 
total loi^gtb of tlie tnetsHf. from the Sella di 
Dol to the aqueduct below the south -eastern 
oorner, is little more than 2,000 yards, while 
its extreme breadth from Santa Caterina to the 
saddle which divides it from Monte San Daniole 
is a little less. The widest part of the main 
ri<lge, between the steep drops on either side, 
is only about 800 yards. It seems an im- 
possible ^attlefleld, but on this ncurow space 
an appalling struggle took place. 

The flank of the Austrian position was turned 
by^ the occupation of Veliki Hrib and ^he 
advance in the Concha di Gargaro, fore the 
defences had run along the ridge to the summit 


the Panowitzer wood, could be trained upon 
the battered hill. 

On August 30 the Itcdians Anally established 
themselves Armly on Veliki Hrib, and p\]shed 
forward Ho another strong poaitibn on the ridge 
known as Hill 562. During the next few days 
the Austrians made furious endeavours to 
drive back the invaders of their vital stronghold, 
but though they often regained some of their 
lost ground, they could never hold it, and 
in the meantime preparations for a further 
assault were pushed on. The Italians kept 
extending their hold on the ridge. Their 
splendid infantry, biusked by a very heavy 
artillery fire, were slowly unloosing the enemy’s 
grip, finger by finger. Sometimes by a furious 
effort the loosened Anger shut again, but iif 
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the end it became finally detached from its 
hold. By September 2 the Italians had pushed 
along the ridge till they were imder the last 
sharp rise that leads to the summit, and they 
had extended their occupation on the eastern 
side of the hill. 

The fresh attcick — ^the drst attack on the 
summit-— came on the morning of September 3, 
when the Italians went forward in three 
columns. *' One oolumn attacked straight 
along the coast, one worked along the north- 
eastern slope, while the third* tKlv^anced on 
the right, where the first precipitous fall of 
the ridge meets the slope that comes up from 
^alcano past the jutting spurs of Hill 343 and 
Santa Catenina, Ti^ left-hand oolumn was 
held up south-east of Hill 562 by a rocky bastion 
that juts out eastward from the main nuMsif, 
but it kept the Austrians in this sector very 
l>usy and diverted their attention from the 
fiank ,of the centre column. The right-hand 
column got well forward and perfonnod the 
same ser^dee for the other fiank of the main 
attack, which W€W brilliantly successful. ^ 

** Nothing could stop the centre column, 
which was made up of volunteer stonning 
trqpps. These broke down all resistance. 
They stormed the machine-gun positions, 
careless of loss, and reached the caverns. 


whore the Austrian rosorvos wore caught liktr 
rats. In less than an hour tho Italiaus \\«to 
in possession of the main peaks. 

^ “They had thrust a wedge into llie eiu'iny 
position in the mountain, hut th(*ir own position 
was precarious. The eiu'iny still lay round t lieni 
east, south, south-west, on the Iowtt groiiiul 
indeed, but for that very reason hall -firoteeted 
from the terrific hail of shells which Inul pounded 
the crest to fragments. Some of *lie eiKuny 
hail remained literally unili'nieath IIkmii? for 
a group of Italians wJio took ridugi? in a great 
shell-craU^r felt th«? ground give way Innaaith 
their feet till they fell into a eav<u*n of*frupi<‘d 
by a company of the enemy. 'I’he Ttalian.s 
were tht) first tcj m ov^er from the * surpns^f, 
and tho small detciehmeiit took tho wduilo 
company prisoners. 

“Altogether the cent!*!' column took laiarly 
1,500 prisoners, more than twicer the whole 
number of tho ‘ forlorn hopc^ ’ that hal stonned 
the peak. Tliink of wliat they lial done. 
They hal rushed a steep gbwis that rises about 
300 feet iii^GOO yards, a gitwis not ifiore. than 
200 or 300 yards wide. At tla? end of ^lie last 
abrupt rise tliey htvl stymied (renehc^s cijt^ in 
the rock aii<l full of mfwhine-guns. By evi ry 
lav# of fortune and rule of war they hal no 
more chjnce of sudfcceding than the men wlio 
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stormed Badajoz or Ciudad Rodrigo^ -less, 
perliaps, for in those far-off days thc3ro was no 
such nearly perfect engine of defence as the 
mtvchine-gun. 

** They had done tlie impossible, and now 
reserves came up to sit down and hold the 
salient, closely pressed by a desperate enemy 
and smitten by all the massed guns from east 
and south. For the Austrians to prevent the 
complete occupation of San Gabriele was a 
matter of life and death. If once it was 
altogether gone the way lay optm to an Italian 
advance east of Corizia and the consequent 
enfflading of the all-important positions on the 
northern rim of the Carso. The enemy hotl 
to sacrifice anything in order to gain time to 
imllrovise a new defence on the Ternova 
plateau and the low ground that leads down 
l>ehind Gorizia to the Vippacco.”* 

The enemy did not stint his sacrifice. The 
10 days which followed the Italian attack on 
the sunianit saw one long-continued melee at 
close quarters — bomb and bayonet, dagger 
and clubbed rifle. The fights swayed back- 
wards and forwards ^ong the awful debria of 
shattered rock and crushed bodies. The 
Austrians surged up from their caverns on the 
eastern and southern slopes, and the Italian 
line gave back under the lino^of the crest to 
let the gUiiis have full play. Attack after attack 
was swept away by gusts of shell -fire, and the 
elastic Italian line retyrnod to where it had been. 

More caverns full of Austrians were found 


witliin the area occupied, and some ot these 
men refused to surrender,* hoping to hold on 
till they should be freed by a successful counter- 
attack. Attempts to enter the caverns met 
with strong resistance, and their occupants 
had to be bombed into silence. A remarkable 
feature of the captures in tills sector was the 
very large proportion of officers taken — the 
figures for two successive days amounted to 
112 officers and 2,100 men. The explanation 
lay in the Austrian system of fighting. The 
men and non-commissioned officers fought in 
the trenches with only a few officers, the bulk 
of the latter remaining in caverns behind the 
battle-line. In this way the losses of killed 
and wounded was proportionately very much 
greater among the rank and file. As a rule, 
when the Ity-lians broke through the enemy 
linos it was only the remnant of the men who 
fell into their hands, but the officers were 
picked out of their “ funk-holes ’* in batches. 
The system of fighting dosps not sound “ sport- 
ing,” but it was no doubt ver^ necessary for 
the Austrians to spare their officers as long 
as possible. And the system worked. The 
Austrian resistance deserved all praise. 

On September 12 General Boroevio launched 
masses of fresh troops against the Italian line 
on San Gabriele and at length succeeded in 
redialing to some extent the salient that 
terminated at Hill 646. But his only success 
was the occupation of a part of the Italian 
afivance lines. All efforts to push back^the 
main line, which ran just under the summit, 
to the north of it, and thence slantwise down* 
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the north-eastern sloi^e, were in vain. At 
last there came a comparative truce ui3on the 
stricken moimtain. Infantry fighting ceasoci, 
and though a steady succession of shells foil 
upon it for a few days more, at length Jho fin*s* 
which had been alight for more than a month 
seemed to bum themselves out. 

The original garrison of the mountain 
fortress was perhaps five or six battalions, and* 
the fierceness of the fighting may be judged 
from the fact that from August 27 to the middle 
of September no fewer than 31 fresh Austrian 
battalions were thrown into the struggle. 
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sensation j,of the spectator wtw amaxeinont at 
man's capacity to resist the terrible engines 
of his own iltw^ising." ♦ 

Tlie Austriams claimed thait the fight for 
San Gtihriole resulted in a decisive victory for 
them, inaismuch ais axt the cn<l of the l«mg aipd 
tremendous struggle they still held half the 
77uifisiJ awid still blocked t he Italiain nuavemeiit 
t hat hail scanned to thrcavtcn tha^ Austriam lin<*s 
caist of Gorizia. 'i’o some cxUnit their chiiiu 
is justified. lOvery credit must be giv«*u to 
the defenders for their heroic r4*sistanco, auid 
th(‘ir successful effort to pra^vent the coiiaplet«» 



INFANTRY DISVODGING THE ENEMY FROM A CAVE. 


rftptiiHs o{ this bulwiirk (•(•rtninly 

SBVOfl G<iifral Borot-vic’s gn-nl <li-foat from 
dcvalopiiiK into a groat disastor. But. it woiilil 
1^ wrouK to rogaid tho Italian attiuk-ou San 
Gabrieh> avs an isolated awt ion. 

The attiwk liivl a two fold objoi t : first, 
the possible capture of tfio mountain and tlie 
pnssible tumiuK of tlio enemy positions east of 
Gorizia ; secondly, the gaining of t ime iiocwsary 
to consolidate the great stretch <.f new line on 
the Bainsizza pUUeau. The first object was 
not attained, but in order to ,.nfVent its 
Httainmont the Austrians had to ww up the 
in^ntry of three divisioi# and concentrate; a 


What this meant may bo judged from the 
dimensions of the mountain already given, 
and from the fact that the area of the fiercest 
and most prolonged struggle is perhaps a little 
hvrger than Trafalgar Square. The losses on 
both sides were terrible, for during these three 
weeks the fight raged almost without ceasing. 
Sometimes the hammering of the artilleiy 
died down for a few hours and let the tortured 
ground lie bare to the light, unscreened by tho 
foul gannents of shell smoke, but there was no 
real rest from the battle. After each pays© 
hell woke again with unquenched fires, and 
weary men resumed their in*odible efforts. 
The<taettle of both sides was tried to the utter- 
saost, and here, as so often, “ the prevailing 
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great force of artillery. The second abject was 
^ fully gained. Thsuiks to the threat against 
San Gabriele and the necessity of calculating 
upon its possible fall, the Austrians could not 
spare enough men or guns to menace the new 
ItaUcm positions on the Bainsizza. These 
lx)sitions were certainly insecure for a time, 
and strong Austrian reinforcements thrown in 
during the first critical period of occupation 
might very well have met with success. It 
takes a long time to prepare a defensive line 
among those tmnbled hills — ^about Madoni 
the terrain is as naked and ro^ky as the worst 
parts of the Carso — and there was only the one 
poor road for the transport of guns, ammunition, 
water, food, and material for entrenchments. 
The operations on San Gabriele were thus in 
the closest connexion with the position of the 
troops farther north, and the diversion of 
Austrian effort to this vital point prevented 
any attempt to take advantage of the lack of 
Italian communications across the Bainsizza. 
Every man who could be spared had to be 
pushed into the cracking lines oii San Gabriele 
or held in reserve against its fall. 

There was another sector which had caused 
the Austrians a gopd deal of anxiety-^he 


Southern Carso. ^ During t|ie first week’s 
fighting the Italians had pushed up the slopes 
of the Hermada till they were above San 
Giovanni di Duino, and close upon Medeazza. 
Earther^orth, on the Carso proper, the drive 
of the 23rd Corps through Selo, and the hard- 
won progress of the 25th Corps on its left, had 
broken through the first line of the Austrian 
defences and brought the Italians to the for- 
midable system known as the Kappa line,, 
which ran from Kostanjevica across the Bres- 
tovica valley to the northern summit of the 
Hermada. The 23rd Coips, in fact, had passed 
the Kappa line east of Selo, and in various other 
places the main line was practically destroyed 
and had become a part o^ No Mem’s Land. For 
nearly a week the Austrians hCMl clung on to 
their advanced trenches in tjie Brestovica valley 
when the high ground north and south of 
them had been occuiiied by the Italians. They 
were only there on sufferance, and a sudden 
move of the Italians flattened the salient, an<l 
took the line forward some' distance towards the 
Kappa system. The enemy gave ground witli 
great reluctance, making good use of the doline 
between the trench lines, and being well sup* 
ported by their artillery. But they lost a good 
many prisoners cuid a number of machine-guns. 
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DUINO AND TRIESTE FROM THE ITALIAN POSITIONS ON MONTE HERMAUA. 


By the end of August the order was given to 
“ systematize the Italian line, though the 23rd 
Corps in particular and the troops m^ar Medeazza 
and San Giovanni were well placed for a further 
advance. A good many of their guns had been 
sent north to increase the weight of fire on what 
h€kl come to bo, for the moment, the most 
important sector of the front. The l'’hird Army 
had to stop in order to let the Second Army 
go on. No doubt the enemy became aware of 
the movement of guns to the north, but it is 
probable that his counter-attack would have 
come in any case. It was delayed until the 
action of the Second Anny was localizeil roimd 
San Gabriele, and before that time there was 
heavy fighting east of Gorizia, where Italian 
attckoks near the cemet4jry and against San 
Marco gained a littlc^round, hut did not make 
any real impression on the situation. The 
enemy artillery in this sector had been consider- 
ably strengthened, and the Italians had no 
superiority in gunfire between San Oaniele and 
the Carso. When this effort had died away, 
and an eyes were turned upon Sati Gabriele, the 
Austjrians threw in their counter-attack against 
the Third Army 

The blow came on September 4, and ah the 
end of ’tk day’s heavy fighting the enemy had 
gaiiif^ no advantage at all. fn two sectors of 
thf front, between Kostaujevica and tlie sea, 
the ^gan well. Between Kostaujevica and 


Korito tljf^ first rush clrovc the ItalianK ha'3k foi 
some distance. For a long time there wan give- 
and-take fightirig, but at the end of the day the 
Italian line was completely re-established. The 
Austrian left off where he began. On the foot- 
hills of the Herimuia lie won an initial sueeess 

A 

in the morning, but in the afternoon an Italian 
counter-attack regained all the lost gioimd. 
Thew were practically no trenches hft in this 
sector, except the southern cad of the Floralar- 
Duiiif) line, which faced the Italians’ right wing, 
and which they had never passed. On the 
rocky foothills it w*is open fighting. Hetween 
Korite and the Brestovica valley tin? Austrians 
made no impression at all, though thi*y <lid not 
give in for two ilays. Their chief effort wiis 
against this sector, and tixy ccjiild not set h>ot 
ev^on in the most advaiiced Italian pewts. 'Pheir 
storming columns were swept awajf by the 
accurate work of the Italians with gun. miwJiiuo- 
gim and bomb. M’he first three attacks — tluue 
were seven in all — got w?thin bombing distaiict' 
but the oth.^r four were broken u|> by artillery 
fire before they eould prop<*rly develop. It wa^ 
very hard pounding. The Austrians showed t ho 
most stubborn valour, but they were met wit li a 

resistance whicli imvde it uscIcms. Ou%ie short 

sector of the front, when< an entires regiment Wiis 
8«nt in against an Itaiilm battalior^ th^t^de- 
fondors went out to meet the attack with 
ma^jhine-guns, which they hid so as to egmnuiiid 
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A BRIEF HALT. 


t he approve hes to their line. At one point the 
nettrost Austrian was within five yards* distance 
when the machine-guns opened. The attiukers 
went down like a row of ninepins, and the corpses 
lay in swathes. Nearly all this regiment was 
destroyed, and the battalion which repulsed its 
attack had only a slight casualty list. 

In the work of breaking up the enemy 
counter-attacks a British group of six-inch 
howitzers performed very useful service and 
received the special thanks of the Italian 
command. This was not the first or last time 
that tlio British gunners with the Third Army 
were^ specially commended for their services. 
On many occasions they earned the warm 
appreciation of those who commanded them 
and those who worked with them, and the 
tribute to their skill and devotion which was 
given so frequently and so ungrudgingly spoke 
well both* for Italians and Englishmen. Our 
performances were worthy of recognition, but 
it is seldom that r€'Cog|^ition is given so freely. 
I'he entire absence of professional jealousy in 
the Italian Army was very remfU'kable. 

On the Carso itself the Austricm counterblow s 
had no effect whatsoever. On the foothills of 
Hermada ^they were more fortunate. The 
fighting on the morning of Septemlfer 6 ended 
as it had done the previous morning — the 
Italians being driven* dowm to Flondar and 
T.,okavac, and losing San Giovanni di Duino. 
The general commanding t^s sector was pro* 


pared to retake the lost positions in the after- 
noon, as on September 4, bnt the order cam<^ 
from Anny Headquarters to ivx^ept the position 
for the time biding. The Austrian comnmniqnis 
made great play with this local success and the 
enemy is c(^rtainly entitled to the credit of 
having regained all the ground lost in the 
sector. On the other hand, the Italian (JJommand 
was probably well advised not to persevere at 
the moment. Experience hafi shown that the 
positions half w^ay up the Hermada werc» 
entirely unsuitable for defence, and perhaps it 
may l>e said that even experience was not 
necessary to this conclusion. The lie of the 
ground was cigar indication of the fact. The 
line which the Italians had twice gained and 
twice lost was only fit to be used as a stepping* 
stone to a further advance. In May the hope of 
that advance had to bo given up for lack of 
munitions. In August the lin^ had been reached 
as a result of the initial pressure, but the course 
of the battle had taken the main effort elsewhere. 
No real push was made against the Hermada. 

It w’as the intention of the Itab'an command to 
attack the Hermada in earnest when the S&cotid 
Army had finished its work. 

On September 8 General Cadoma announced 
thatrthe number of prisoners taken during the 
offensive was 30,671, including 858 officers, and 
two days later a list of captured war matenal 
was published, wdth the reservatioti that die 
count of the booty was not complete. The list • 
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read : — 146 guna, including about 80 of large 
or medium calibre, 94 trench inortars and inin'^- 
throwers, 322 machine-guns, 11,196 rifles. 
Among the heavy guns • were two 1 2-inch 
howitzers with their tractors, which ^were lott 
undamaged on the Bainsizza. Those and many 
other guns had already boon turned against the 
enemy. The offensive of the Second Army was 
now practically over. Before September canJb 
to an end there were two succossful local actions 
on the part of the Italians, wliich resulted in the 
capture of over 2,000 prisoners and the occupa- 
tion of useful positions, but the great effort was 
flriished. 

The first of these actions was on September 28, 
when the Italians made a surprise attack upon 
the Austrian lines on the flank of the W^liki 
ridge of San Gabriele. After the first surprise 
the Austrians reacted at once, and for two days 
endeavoured to win ba<?k their lost positions. 
They^failed altogether, an<l lost heavily. The 
sc^cond action, on September 29, was on the 
south-eastern comer of the Bainsizza plateau, 
and its original aim was a mere rectification of 
the lino. But it began so well that it was found 
|X)8sible to do more than had been intended. 
The preliminary bombardment was short, but 
very intense, and the Italian infantry was very 
quick off the mark. A company of storming 
troops quite upset the enemy’s equilibrium, so 
that detachments from the Venice and Tortona 


brigades^ which followed them overran the 
Austrian positions, mxd iiuulo short work of all 
attempts at resistance. A good many of thtf 
enemy were killed on tlie spot, aiul others who 
fell back down the slopes to the Chiapovano 
valley came under heavy artillery fire, am^ suf- 
fered considerable loss. The positions taken 
W’ere important, and the Austrians made sev'<»ral 
gallant efforts to win them biwk. The t>nly 
effect of these was to ad<l largely to their losses. 
Kffective artillery fire caught t.he advmicing 
troops, and the miu*liine-guns did the rest. The 
Austrian prisoners, some 1,500 in number, were 
mostly Poles and Hul.henians who had recently 
arrived from Galicia, and had btieri sent to tho 
Bainsizza after eight terrible days on San 
Gabriele. Tln^y were dog-tinnl and very much 
upset by t he kind of w'arfare u^it h which tJiey Invl 
suddenly been brmight in conlacl-. I’hey luul 
come from w'ell-miule, comfortable tn^nches, 
where they lounged all day and slept all night. 
They had almost forgott>eri what (igiiting was 
like until San Gabriele showed them. Tlxoir 
comer on the Bainsizza promised a ehan<s‘ of 
rest till a sudtlen whirlwind of gunfin^ siiuushed 
up their rocky tnmeds^s and shook their nerves 
anew. When the waves of Italian infiwitry 
were flung at them they were brought to 
breaking-point. 

On September 10 Lord Derby, British Secrc* 
iary of State for War, arrived at Italian Head 
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quarters. He was cu;oompanied by Generals 
Macready and Maurice, and the party spent five 
days on the front. As in the case of niost other 
visitors to the Italian “ zone of operations,” 
what they saw was a revelation — a re^elation^ 
of difficulties not hitherto understood and of 
effort and accomplishment not fully appreciated. 
Perhaps an earlier and a longer visit might have 
been fruitful of important residts for the Allied • 
cause. Perhaps it might have induced a more 
favourable consideration of the suggestion that 
the Austrian front offered t\\o chance of a groat 


tones of medium guns, with an ample supply of 
shells, would have led to markedly bettor 
results. A grtsat stride f orwar. I ha( I bt^on t aken , 
but at two important points it had boon impos- 
siblo to make the effort that the situstion do- 
mand<Hl. Tlie threat to Tolmino and its briilgo- 
hoa<t remained a threat, and the Austrians had 
been able, by an immense effort, to olioek the 
movement which had for its aim the turning (»t 
l-heir positions east of Oorizia. The fact that 
the Austrian line north tmd south of the Bain- 
sizza still hold finn <letractod from the value of 



TRANSPORT OF MUNITIONS BY OX-CART. 


military and political yuccess, if only the weight 
of ihe attacking force could be increased. In 
any evmt, the visit did do something to bring 
home to Italy’s allies the comparative shortage 
of ajrtiUeiy upon the Italian front. It was as a 
result of representations already made and now 
confimfled that a considerable reinforcement of 
French artillery (26 batteries of medium calibre 
guns) was hastily dispatched to the Italian 
front. • 

Thai more important part of the second big 
ofSensivs planned by General Cadoma in 1917 
had^already oome to an end, and it was very 
clear to those who watched it that 40 or 60 bat- 


the Itivlian advance upon the plateau. Indeed, 
the centre? of the Italian S<?cond Army was now 
too far forward in relation to its wings, and the 
left of the centre in particular was not over w<'ll 
jjlaced, assuming that a halt htwi to bo called. 
The Austrian bridgehemi at Tolmino and the 
Loin plateau phirced the Italians at a disad- 
vantage in view of the 0001*80 f)f the Isonzo and 
the relative poorness of their coiumuijications. 
The actual line fonned only a slight projection, 
but owing to the lie of the ground it liAd the dis- 
advantages of a much deeper salient. • 

Once more the fruits of a big victory could 
not te gathered. But once more the Italian 
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Holdier had won great honour for Army to 
which he belonged. In the crossixig of the 
Isonso, the breaking of the Austrian lines oast of 
the river, and the open fighting on the Bain- 
sizza, he had shown splendid dash and resolution, 
ar^l a great capacity for bearing weariness and 
hardship. On San Gabriele the personal test 
was even more severe. The desperate struggle 
on that battered hill, under an artillery firo that 
had not hitherto been equalled for prolonged 
intensity, against an enemy who fought with the 


to follow up the^advanoe of th3 Second Army 
by an attacjt in force upon the Hermada, and by 
a further ^effort near Tolmino. Preparations 
were well advanced towards this second phase 
*when h^ decided that he could not afford to make 
the attempt. Enemy troops were coming west- 
ward from the Russian front in increasing 
numbers, and he had a much stronger force to 
• cope with, both in men and guns, than Rad been 
allowed for when his plans were first made. His 
own casualty list for the summer had been very 
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most stubborn valour, compelled an awestruck 
mlmiration for the men who attacked and hold 
in such conditions. 

The Italian losses were, naturally, very heavy. 
Including about 10,000 prisoners, the bulk of 
them taken in the uncertain fights which swayed 
backwards and forwards between San Gabriel v) 
and the sea, they totalled 156,000 men. The 
Austrians lost over 34,000 prisoners, and their 
killed and woimded certainly exceeded 100,000. 
In this second offensive the Italian casualties 
were considerably less than in the May and Jime 
fightingl* The Austrians, on the^ other hand, 
lost «till more heavily than in the previous 
battle, the counter-attacks on San Gabriele and 
near Selo costing them very dear. 

It was part of Qen^l Cadoma’s originakplan 


heavy. Between the two offensives on the 
Julian front cuid the action in the Asiago High- 
lands the Italian losses, killed, wounded, and 
missing, had reached over 350,000. The 
Armies had been furth^ weakened by much 
siclmess. The Second Army, in particular, had 
suffered heavily from an intestinal disease which 
had been very prevalent in the Natisone cmd 
Judrio valleys, while there had been a good deal 
of mcdaria in the marshy ground nev Mon- 
falcone. A severe type of jaundice had also 
made its appearcmce in certain sectors of the 
front. Altogether the casualties for the mxn* 
mer, including sickness, amounted to more thiu) 
700,000. Taking into account his own lofses 
and t^ fact that the enemy was now al^ to 
draw freely upon the Eastern front for res^rve^ 
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Oeneral Cadoma calculatrd that ho could not 
hope for any decisive succoss. Nor could lie 
hope to hit so nard as to do away with the possi- 
bility of an enemy couiiter-stroko. There was 
alrecKly evidence of preparation for such a 


stroke, and ho Iiad to consider the lx»st way of 
meeting it. If ho atfackcul and gained gnmnd 
ho would have to face I, ho counter-atta(;k in 
unprepared positions anrl with an army still 
fujther weakonod hy thi; h(‘avier losses w luch 
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fall to tlio offensivo. There? wiw thv> added 
that the recent heavy casualties had meant the 
tilling up of many units with drafts from th<’ 
<lep6ts which were hardy fit as y{?t for the 
tremendous test of a big battle. The argument- 
has been used that the* best way to meet th<» 
enemy offensive was to anticipate it. Ihere is 
much to bi? said for the tlieory, an<l in prtw?tice 
it has often work(Ml, but in this case the H])ecial 
i'irciimstaiKJes which have been indic’aficd all 
weighed against its application, i’erhaps the 
(•rowning factor in (h*neral Cadorna s rlecision 
to abaruJon further offensive action wtvs his 
ct)nviction that Russia would soon be out of the 
war altogether, and that in the spring he would 
have to l>e pr<‘pare<l for a bigger effort than any 
hitherto made. 

As a result of (h?neral C^iwlorna’s change of 
plan, which was announced to the Allies towards 
the end of September, the French guns wliich 
had been sent to Italy were withdrawn liefore 
most of the»i\ ha<l reached the sector a.ssigne<l 
to them. FJeven of tlw? sixteen British batteries 
were also wi(-h<lrawn. 1du*n? was an unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding in rt>gard to (leneral 
(Jadorna’s change of plan and its conunimica- 
tion to the Allies, which emphasized the draw- 


btwks, if further emphasis were needed, of the 
absence of a central War Council. 

It may bo that if ^permanent Allied War 
Council had been appointed the winter of 
1916-17 the course of the fighting in the summer 
of 1917 would not have been altered. It may 
Iw that the claims of the Western Front (in the 
limited sense of the temi) woukl have prevailed 
over the arguments of those who believed that 
the Italian front* offered a great chance to an 
Allied offensive. 'Fhe reasons against making 
the Italian front the scene of a great imited 
t'ffort were certainly persuasive. They have 
been indicated shortly in (’Chapter (XJJXXl. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that a pennanent Allied Council might 
have broiight about a different view of the 
general position. Such a Council, sitting con- 
tinuously, might have realized sooner that events 
ill Russia were swinging the balance agairi.st 
us and called for an immediate and •thorough 
review of the plans whic^k had boon made at an 
earlier date. Such a Council might even have 
questioned the overworked theory that timij 
was inevitably on the side of the Allies, and 
come to the conclusion that time is on the side 
of those who will use it. 


CHAPTER CCXXXIV. 


THE SHIPPING PROBLEM (II.) 

« 

Thk Bbitish Shipping Situation in 1917 — Ia).sse.s ano New I.’onstbi.'ction — Kuono.mv op 
Available Ton.vaoe — Thk Work ok the Ministry of Shipping — An Important Naw Cas - 
New Requisition Soheme.s — Advisory Shipbuildino Commiitek Aj-pointmicnt ok Navy 
Controller^ — IJemand kor the Truth about 'foNNAiiE — l.oKr) Pirrik, Controller ok Mebchant 

SH1PB7ILDI.VG PuBUO.ATION OF FlOIJBES PoULUTTY CAMPAIGN— APPEALS TO THE SHIPYARDS — 

Standabdization-ijFabrication — ^The Ta.sk of the Yards. 


A n earlier chapter (Vol. XI., Chapter 
CLXIX.) describfxl the dilatory and 
imulequato attempts which wen- 
made to solve the British slii|)pinj! 
problem during the first two and a half 
years of the war, and the account closed with 
the remark that early in 1917 the problem was 
being closely tawkled in a way that had never 
been attempted before. Measures were bcirg 
actively adopted to ensure that more effleieut 
and effective use was made of the tonnage- 
available for naval, military and commercial 
purposes. 

It was well that the necessary adminislrative 
machineiy had at last been dewaed, for as time 
passed the necessity for putting every ton of 
shipping to the best possible use beeame over 
more imperative. In the first two yoai-s of the 
wiw much had beed heard of the large profits 
earned by some shipowners, and the outcry 
against thero profits threw the main features 
of tKe shipping problem out of perspective. 
In spite of the fact that many owners could 
shovt that in various periods before the war 
their earnings were very meagre, some of the 
profits roalired in the earlier period of tlw war 
obviously unmerited. The situation was 
bound to cause criticism and ill-feeling. « 
war progressed it became apparent to everyone 
wbo gave any thought to the subject that g i 
* frri^ts were not the disease i^f from which 
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(lie nation was .siilTcriiig, but merely the 
symptoms. Kii-ights had risen Ix-causo of the 
eompel ition among traders for t ho ever-deelinimi 
supply of tonnage. Tliis wasting of tlie tonnage 
rosourees of the country, brought about mainly 
by the enemy’s uupreeeih'iited submarine 
Warfiue, was (he real iliseiise. lint the public, 
which heard that freights hiul risi'ii to prepos- 
terou.s levels, eoneluilcd tlinl, iii spite of such 
».xee.s.s profit taxation as was imposed, ship- 
owners were “profiteers” of tlie basest, kinil, 
ami were almost the enemies of the i«ople. 


The position was really sei-n in its true |.erspee. 
live at the end of 1917. Practically the whole 
of British shipping was llu.n recpiisitionAl in 


w form or another Viy the Stale, and the 
oveincnt of all British tonnage was direete.l 
y. (he Ministry of Shipping so as to get tlie 
tmost service out of the toimoge for the 
llied cause. It. is necessary to us.i# tfte term 
Allied," for British shipping hml heen placed, 

> a considerable extent, at the servkx- of Great 
Iritain’s partiici's in the war \<‘t, mIiiIo 
(ritish shipping was so din-cted. and all profits 
bovc the requisitioned rates of hire were 
s-ing taken by the State, raU-« of freight wem 
dvanced to Mevels to which shipowners, it 
hey had‘Wn conducing their bv, sinuses on 
inlLry linos insteaii of woikiug them for the 
Jtate. would never liave felt justified in ^ 
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were advanced very considerably, andWl other 
^%'orking costs tended to rise, but it ^yas under- 
stood that evcjii after making all due allowance 
for these, very substantial ainoimts remained 
to the crerlit of the State as the result of the 
Noyrtges. The public could afford to j^ay high 
freights, but it suffered severely from the lack 
of tonnage to bring supplies of foodstuffs and 
other essential commodities. It was this 
iiia^lequate supply of tormage which was 
responsible for such restrictions on food con- 
sumption OH had to bo imposed in 1917. The 
fact was that Great Britain had been in the 
habit of importing the bulk of her foodstuffs 
in the years of peace, and tliis situation could 
not* suddenly be reversed when the enemy 
instituted his submarine war. Whether it was 
the lack of imported feeding-stuffs for home- 
grown cattle or the serious diminution of such 
an article of consumption as sugar in the 
dietary of the people, it was all a question of 
shipping. There was plenty of wheat and meat, 
for instance, in Australia and New . Zealand, 
but lack of tormage effectually prevented its 
being brought to England. 


For far too long British shipping waa regarded 
as a kind of inexhaustible widow’s cruse. The 
public had a vague idea th^t it consisted at the 
outbreak of war of many million tons, and that 
while it '’was inconvenient that the enemy 
should go on sinking a number of fine ships, 
no serious impression could be made on Great 
Britain’s maritime resources. Certain . vital 
facts were overlooked. One was that the 
number of ocean-going vessels was strictly 
limited, and the supply of vessels of large size 
and good speed much more* so. Another was 
that something like half the total amount of 
tonnage was definitely allocated for the service 
of the fighting forces, the Allies and the 
Dominions Overseas. As vessels which were* 
sunk while employed in these services had at 
all costs to be rcpletced, the losses fell upon the 
tonnage in the service pf the civilian population 
As this tonnage declined, the same amount of 
shipping sunk represented . a larger proportion 
of the total available, and the difficulty of 
provitling the shipping for essential require- 
ments of the nation gradually became more 
and more formidable. The importation of 
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many so-called luxuries Im«| bee,, prohibit, 
rtstricted, so that losses of tonnage- in it) 17 
meant reduced imports of what wcio rogardcl 
n« essential commodities. 

That the limitations of the Mercantile 
Marine liad not boon appreciate, I shown 
hy the very serious reduction in shipbuihling 
output. This was duo, of course, to the uumy 
claims upon man poww and material. Skilled 
»nen had left the shipyaids under the ,)l,| 
vohmteer system of recruiting, %tho, as lime 
showed, were badly wanted in the shipyards, 
and others had gone into the munition factories. 
'I’lio munition factories had also for a long time 
the first claim upon 'the steel. In a noniml 
year th» production of tonnage in Great 
Britan was about 2,000,000 tons gioss— in 191.1 
d reached the equivalent of 2,280,000 tons. 
Bnring the whole of 1915 only 6.50,000 tons 
of meisihant shipping were produced in the 
United Jtuqjdom, and only 641,000 tons were 
turned out in lOlO. Yet 1,100,000 tons were 
lost e^ny action and marine risks in I^^IS, 
and ip 1916 the loeses, at about 1,498,000 tons, 
'vere nearly three times thi output. Sir 
Maclay, when appointed Shipping Con- 
flaw the imperative ueceflsity of under- 


O'Joug |,,,.ge shiphuiMiug prop...„mme. Shi,, 
opovs na in ,t pesiliun to pl.„.e 

1he,u.>olv,>s, p,„.„y ^ 

aderpudely th.-i.- e,m„.. 

of the Adm, rally, «■}..«„ d,-n.,m,|s „„ 11 .,. pHvnte 
-sh.pyanls „f the ,.„„ntry nalur.dly very 

gr,-,xl. y„ ,,rivate persons e,a,ld “c„m,>e|e‘' 
wilh the Goc-rniuent f,,,- ,i„d „„a,.ria|. A' 
furfh,T r,'„,s„n was that they w,t,- not in 11,, 


-saiu,. position ,is a Government Departmonl 
to como to I, Tins «ii|, n,,. buil.lers. 'I'lie 
adoption of a. State programme was natnrally 
not entir.-ly approved of l,y 
regard, si the l.nil.ling of a Sl,,|,. Alen-aidile 
Marine as threatening the future of.pjjvalo 
enlcrpriso ; but in the circinnstanees it wa-s 
unavoidable. Sir .Tiweph Maelay called to his 
assisl.-ince a coinmiltee o? l)ni|,l,Ts, and un,l,T 
their anspi,>es plans tor a large programme of 
I'argo tonnugo took shapf*. Controller 

rtmi his cominittoo rlooifkMl upon tho con- 
struction of s}ii|>s of stanrlrtro rnoilclrt, several 
types bein^^ sottleil upon. Stanrhittli/.iition 
liH(i been HtroTigly mlvocatc*l in flie Cress, 
and, while there wore tho.se who critici/Af^ it, 
the method had for it.s chief object rapid con- 
stnirtion, the effects of which would only bo 
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fully shown after tho existing plant had been 
adapted. 'Phe view of tlie Ministry of Shipping 
that eonstniction must Vje expedited was 
strongly suppoi-ted by the events in the first 
and second quarters* of 1917. In the first 
quarter of 1915 the losses of British tonnage 
amounted to nearly 216,000 tons ; in the 
third quoiter of that year tho total was raised 
to nearly 857,000 tons ; and in tho last quarter 
it fell bank to 307,000 tons. There was no 
marked increase in the losses until the fourth 
quarter of 1916, when the amount of British 
tonnage lost advanced to 617,000 tons. In the 
first quarter of 1917 the total jumped up to 
nearly 912,000 tons, and in the second quarter 


to nearly 1,362,000 tons, the losses due to 
submarine action reaching the highest total in 
April. They subsequently fell back, as is 
shown in tho following table, fwtracted from 
a statement issued by the War Cablet in 
Mai'ch, 1918. ^ 

United Kingdom and World’s merchant 
tonnage lost through enemy action and marine 
risks in 1917 t 


Poriocl. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total for 
World. 

First Qimrtor 

911,840 

707,633 

1,619,373 

Second Quarter .. 

. 1,861,870 

875,064 

2,236,034 

Third Quarter 

952,038 

641,535 

1,404,473 

Fourth Quarter 

782,880 

489.954 

1,272,843 

Total for year .. 

. 4,000,537 

2.614.086 

6.623.623 
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4Vith losses on such a sc^Ie it was not to bo 
\%'oiicler<M:l at that the 8hi|)|)iiig authorities saw 
tlu> ufCfssity of Inirrying on construction by 
ev<*ry possible means, but they, by theinsolv'cs, 
could not take all the ne^essal■v steps for in- 
creasing tlio rate of output, especial ly^s the call 
on man power was insistent from xuirioiis 
quarters. The constr\iction of mercantile ton- 
nage was, however, only frart of tlie problem 
with which the authorities had to <Ieal ?ii 
tackling the suhmariae menace. Tlieir main 
concern w*as with the net amount of tonnagt* 
available. This amount could hi* preserve*! 
by curbing the enemy’s elTorts, namely, by 
d<*.stroying his submarines, pn'V'eiiting their 
movements in and^out of tluar nests, by safe- 
guanling tonnage w'liile afloat, or by building 
ships to replace what was h^st. Th<* first part 
of the; probU*m was mainly th<^ task of tla^ 
Navy, and to carry out these pur[)oses the 
Xtivy required a large*<Mit|;)ut of warships of 
diffejent types. Another jrhasf* of the saiiu* 
problem w’as the importance of imf>roving the* 
facilities for the repairing of <lainagt*d shi|)s, 
sijice it was a far easit'r task to make seaworthy 
again ships which had heeii attacked by tin* 
enemy and had reached port crippled than to 
build tonnage. The building and repairing 
of warships aii<l of mercantile vess(4s was 
t lierefore really part of the saiiu^ problem, an<l 
it was realization of this which prompted tlie 
.subsequent transfer of responsibility for mer- 
chant tonnage oonstriiction from t)«c Ministry 

of Sliipping to the Admiralty. 

* 

It will now be flesirable to review' briefly the 
w’^ork of the Ministry of Shipping. At first Sir 
Joseph Moclay hacl quarters at the Admiralty, 
but at the end of February 1917 the Ministry of 
Shipping moved into new' quarters in a building 
I’eeentl^ erected in St. James’s Park. The Prans- 
port Department, formerly under the Admiralty, 
was then incorporated in the Ministry of 
Shipping ; but it was pointed out that the 
Admiralty would continue to exercise control 
through the Director of Transports and Ship- 
ping as regards essential naval work, the fenn 
“ naval ” being interpreted as including the 
traifsport of troops and such military services 
as formed an integral part of joint naval and 
military policy. Mr. Graeme Thomson, C.I3., 
who had been Chief of the Transport Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty, was appointed chief 
executive officer of the Ministry' of Shipping 
♦ith the title of Pirector of Transports imd 


Shipping. The Control Committee, o\'er whieli 
under trfie prtw'ious rejhne J.ord (^ir/.oii lucl 
pix?sided, became the Shi])|)ing Coiitroller’K 
Committee, under the Chairiiian.slup of Sir 
.h)seph Ma(*Jay. The mcmb**rs consisted of 
Mr. Thomas Koyden. Mr. F. W. I.<cwis (after- 



SIR ALAN GARRETT ANDERSON, 
^ Admirslty Controller. 


wards Sir K. VV. Lewis, Part.) and Sir Kciuu th 
Aiider.son, K.C.M.tl. A large? nmnber of ship- 
fwvnei's joirieel the Ministry in an iwivisory 
ca|>acity, notably Sir Peny Pates, Sir Lionel 
Fletcher and Mr. F. W Lund. 

Py the end of 1917 the great hulk of purely 
<*argo tonnage had been reepiisitione^d. C^aitrol 
had lK?on exercised over HO per cent. i>f the 
cargo in the Nortli Atlanta* tnwle, arul a 
requisitioning liad long been arrang<*d, at th** 
instigation of owners t heinselvc^.s, of all tln^ 
refrigcratetl sjiac'o in all the insiilati^el Steain<?rs. 
This scheme luvl been fount! to work without 
a hitch an«l to tonsure, as a consequeiuM'. that 
the utmost use was ifuule of the refrigerat*?*! 
space. The grtuit feature of the work of the 
Ministry of Shipping in 1917 was a scheme tor 
deiding systematically with the r injdoyinent of 
liners. It provided that all thfi vessels 
should b» requisitionetl by the Hfate at what, 
were known as Blue-book rates, that The ship.s 
^should be employed iif any trade w'hruv tliCir 
services w'oro most required, that the owner -i 
^ . 195—2 
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should place their organizations at home and 
abroad at the disposal of the Government, and 
that all profits over and above the Government 
^lue-book rates should go to the State. Early 
in March a beginning with the new method was 
with vessels in the Australian and New 
Zoala^id trades, than wliich none probably, 
even under the system then existing, were 
hotter organized or more economically em- 
ployotl. Within a few days the control was 
extended to the Eastern and Far Eastern 
services, and then to the Soutli and East 
African, South American, and finally North 
American trades, until every lino of service 
was brought under the new system. The 
elaboration of the scheme involved much 
labour and negotiation. Commit tees of owners 
for each trade were a})pointed, the chairman of 
each committee being the representative of 
the Shipping Controller. The underlying idea 
was to do away with ail overlapping consequent 
upon any semblance of .competition. The 
committees of owners were to try to allocate 
such vessels as were available to the best 
possible service in the different trades. With 
this scheme in operation vessels could be 
diverted from the long-distance routes to the 


short-distance trader’ where they could be used 
best in the interest of the nation, irrespective 
of any personal considerations of the owners. 
In carrying through this scheme owners un- 
doubtedly sacrificed 'much. The liner services 
had been ibiiilt up, over memy yeeurs at heavy 
cost. Connexions hatl been built up which, 
under the new conditions, had really to be 
absolutely or practically destroyed. Beyond 
silch personal considerations, the liners formed 
the connecting links between the different 
parts of the British Empire and between the 
different parts of the Empire and foreign 
countries. A serious reduction of the liner 
services meant heavy loss and discomfort for 
the inhabitants of Great Britain overseas ; but 
all this was really inevitable as one of the effects 
of the war. The scheme appeared to work 
very satisfactorily, and at the end of the year 
It came prominently before the public by reason 
of the judgment given in the famous case of 
The China Mutual Steam Navigation Company, 
the head of wliich was Mr. ^Richard D. Holt, 
verntiH Sir Joseph ^Maclay. Mr. Holt had 
fallen in with the scheme, but he had decided to 
try the question in Court as to whether owners’ 
services could be requisitioned. Mr, Justice 
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Bailhache, who gavo the decision, did not 
question the right of the Shipping Controller 
to requisition the ships. He held, however, 
that the Controller had no right to requisition 
the services of the owners. * He pointed out 
that the scheme had three, esscmtijd fea- ' 
tures : — 

(a) The steamers were requisitioned ; 



[" Timei ‘ phok graph. 

MAJOR-GBNBRAL COLLARD, C.B., R.H., 
Director-General of Administration, Department 
of Controller-General of Merchant Shipbuilding. 

(6) The owners were to work them exactly 
as if they were still running for their own 
account ; 

(c) They were to run thorn, in fact, for tho 
Government, accounting to the Government 
for all profits after dectucting working expenses, 
hire of the steamship, and rennmoration for 
their services, * 

The Judge pointed out that tho two last 
items, were to be settled by agreement, or, 
failing agreement, by arbitration. Tho scheme 
purported to be inandatory in all these respects. 
It was obviously a scheme which could only bo 
worked as a whole. The scheme was ultra vires 
in its second essential respect. After having 
delivered judgment he made two observations. 
One wdN f^t if such a scheme as the Shipping 
Controller desired, was to be carried out the ser- 
vices of the owners must be obtained by negotia- 
tion and not by command. • The other was tViat 
he was «k> impressed with the advantage of the 
management of lines of steairfers remaining 
whefe possible' with the owneina that he trusted 


that in the grave times through which the 
nation wav»pas«ing ownei-s would fall in of tlieir 
own free will and on reasonable torms with 
Huch arrangements as the S)iip|,ing Coiil roller 
might think M(‘e(‘.ssary. 

Mucli depended on the terms of tlie lettin* 
written by tJie ("ontrolh'r to the owners. 
Presumably if the wonling of the 1**1 ter had 
been slightly diiTerent and oxMu rs Jiad hi vn 
asked merely to eontiniK^ to run Mu* vess«*ls. 
whieb was certainly I lie intention, there would 
have been no cause of aetir>n. Thru followed 
an interesting arid important (‘orres[>()ii({(>ii(*e 
in llic Times. In tlu^ eonrst* (»f a letter pub- 
lished on November 17 Sir Joseph Maela.x 
wrote : 

It. lias nov('r Imhmi eliiiriu'd or sijpjMisoil liy inyself or 
by anyoiio in my (li'partmi-nt thaf Mio Shippin;^^ (Vai- 
irolliT had the power to reipiisitiou ii«,f only ships Imt 
tho sorvioos and profils of tlio .shipown.*rs. aitd tins was 
loriimlly statod by the Al (onioy-tJonoral in (Jonrt. 



V'andyk. 

MR. C. J. O. SANDERS, C.B K., 
Director of Sbipbuilding Work, Minletry pf Ship- 
pinjt ; Chairman of ^ Conference Committee of 
Shipbuildintl Rmployera’ Federation ; Joint Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty Shipbuildinit Council. 

It bos been reeogiiiKod from the oiitHet that Mu? liner 
requisition scheme was one which could not tie HU<;eesM- 
fully worked without the co*o|»orat.ion and goodwill of 
the shipowners themselvoR, wtiich, as I am glad to 
testify, has with very few exceptions been nhowii in a 
most generous manher. The seo[M; and details of the 
scheme have iiiroughout Iwen discussod and worked 
out in close and intimaUi connexion with tho linessthem- 
selvos, and the negotiations— which have been pro- 
ceeding for many months with rf*gard to the terms and 
conditions on which the lines ore prepared to assist 
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A SITTING OF THE MERCHANT SHIPBUILDING ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

1, Mr. A. C. Rost; 2, Sir W. Rowan Thomson; 3, Mr. A. R. Duncan (Joint Secretary); 4*Rt. Hon, 
Sir J. P. Maclay, Shipping Controller (Chairman); S, Mr. C. J. O. Sanders (Joint Secretary); 6, Sir 
Geo. J. Carter; 7, Professor W. S. Abell; 8, Sir Frederick N. Henderson; 9, Mr. James Marr. 

The Committee was afterwards incorporated in the Admiralty Shipbuilding Council. 


ill currying it out — have iDNultccl in the settling of lieadM 
of HrrangtMnciits whicKi have I wen accepted by a meeting 
of the Chairmen of Liner ConforenceH. These arrange- 
mcntH arc wholly voiiintury. JN’one of the lines 
have l^een coin|Kdled to enter into theih. or have, 
in fact, entered into them othonviso than of their own 
free will. 'I’hey were the result of the oarnest desire 
of all concerned to co-operate with and asHist to the 
fullest extent the .Ministry of Shipping in its dihknilt 
part . 

• Sir »Jo 80 |jh Mrtclay adderl tliat it \va.s the more 
iitifortimato that upon teehiiical grounds tho 
iii^^ ution of the Ministry of 8hi))ping was de- 
feated, lieeause there was never atiy thought or 
dt^sire on their part to a.sHume powers which 
tht^y knew they did not poMses.s. 

Lord Inchcape, who t^Tote as V having had 
the hoi^ur of presiding at innumerable meet- 
ings of the Chairmen of the various Hhipping 
^Conferences during the past three years,” 
bore testimony to tl«^ statement of Sir Joseph 
Maclay that his scheme of general requisition 
had been worked out in close connexion 
between the Ministry of Shipping and the 
Steamship JJnes. He pointci]^ out that under 
tlie schsine the shipowners ha<i« been freed 
from all charges of profitoering, as any profits 

made on the pre-war rates of hini wont to 
• * 
the Government and helped to pay for the 


war. Costs of ninniiig were tlien greatly in 
excess of m hat they were three years l>efore, 
aivl thought that in some cases the Blue- 
Book rates might liave to be reconsidered. 

There also followeil correspondence from 
Sir Frederick Smith, tlie Attorney-General, 
who hatl charge of tho^ Government case, ami 
sought to defend his action. This correspon- 
dence was reflected in the House of Commons, 
o 

On November 27 he watj called to account for 
a letter which he had written to The Times on 
the subject, and he denied that the letter reflected 
in any way upon the Judgment of the Court. 
He added that “ the spirit of reasonableness 
shown by the parties eo«cemed in this serious 
controversy, much assisted by* the suggestions 
of the learned Judge, afford great promise of a 
settlement which will be very much in the 
public interest. ’ * Asked by Mr. Hogge whether 
he had read and understood the comment of 
The Times on his letter, ” CJertainly I did,” he 
replied indignantly, and 1 was astonished at 
the ignorance of technical questions disclosed 
in vthat comment.” The House, however, 
showed by its laughter that it was by no meane 
convinced that the Attorney ^General had^the 
better of the encounter. 
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The situation developed rapidly. Four days 
after the delivery, of the judgment owners 
received a letter from the Ministry of Shipping 
giving formal notice of the requisition by the 
8hipping Controller of all liners whicli were 
affected by the original rt^quisitioii seheiiw. 
The letter pointed out that, “ in view of tlu' 
tenor from the outset of the negotiations » 
which have been proceeding between tlK‘ 
Controller and the Chairman of tlie Liner 
Conferences during the last nine montlis,” tlie 
Controller felt that he could rely upon the 
willing co-operation of owners in managing 
the vessels so requisitioned. The letter point t‘d 
out,, however, that it had “ become desirable 

9 

that the Controller should receive at the earliest 
possible moment a formal assurance on this 
point. On receipt of this assurance, the letter 
explained, owners would bd invited to sign, if 
they had not alreiuly tlone so, tlio heads of 
arrangements, the terms of which had already 
been accepted by the* Chairmen of the Joiner 
Conferences, with the exception of Mr. Holt. 

A signiflfeant paragraph then followed in 
which it was stated that the Controller did not 
anticipate unwillingness on the part of any 
owner to take his appropriate share* in the 
administration of the Liner Scle'iius but tliat, 
in the event of any owner being unwilling to 
give the as.siu*ance, “it is essential that the 
Controller should be informed at ouee iii onier 
that he, in his position as charterer of the 
vessels, may make such alterrjative arrange- 
ments as may be necessary.” The coinmuiii- 
cation added that “ it will, of course, be under- 
stood that this lotter*is without prejudice t(> 
any action wtiich, on further consideration, it- 
may be found expedient to take fof tin? purpose 
of meeting the situation created by the judg- 
ment of the Court so far as i-elates to the past.” 

In his letter Lord Inchcape hod said that, 

“ while I have ijp auttiority to say so, I jiiilge 
that he [Mr. Holt] is satisfied with tlie vindica- 
tion he has secured, and that he will fall in witli 
the agreement he has done so much to arrange 
and which his fellow-shipowners have ailopted. 

Mr. HoU did, in fact, soon show his <letenuina- 
tion to contimie to co-ojDerate whole-heartedly 
in the working of the scheme. 

A good deal of light on the real shippyig 
position was shed in a statement published early 
in August review'ing the work tif the British 
Merftttitile Marine. This statement pointed 
that — 

(1) The ocewi -going tonnage on the United 


Kingdom Regisler before tlu^ war repr<’'S(*nteil 
between 17,000.000 and 18,000,000 tons gross. 
Of tliis tonnage over 15,000,000 tons were 
regularly employed in trade with tlu* Cniled 
Kingdom, the remaindi'r being (*ngage<l in 
tra<les between fomign eonntries, the various 
parts of the British <lomiiiions. ete., and 
iiieidentally rendt'ring by their earnings im- 
portant services to the Mother eoiintry. The 
oeean -going shipping on the Regist(‘r in August 
was a little tiver 15,000,000 tons, of whieh 
14,000,000 tons were employt>d in honit* 
serv'iee. 

(2) Of the 14,000,000 tons thus employed. 
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however, only about c)ne half was available 
for the trade of the count About 0,500,000 
tons were allocated entirely to the needs of the 
Navy, the Army, tin* Allies, and tlie Dominions 
Overseas. A further 1,000,000 tons or thi^re- 
ahoiits were being used for these purposes on 
the outward voyage, and were tluTeion* lost 
to oiir ex|)ort trade, although availabl^i for 

imports. » ^ 

The situation had then reached a stagi* at 
whicji it had l;>eoome neeeKsary to take complete 
control of all British shipping, in order to 


